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Message from his Holiness the Dalai Lama 


The history of the development of Buddhist literature seems to be marked by periods 
in which the received teachings and established scriptures are assimilated and 
Consolidated and periods of mature creativity when the essence of that transmission 
is expressed aíresh. Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa's Visuddhimagga is a classic 
text of the latter type. It represents the epitome of Pali Buddhist literature, weaving 
together its many strands to create this wonderful meditation manual, which even 
today retains the clarity it revealed when it was written. 

There are occasions when people like to make much of the supposed diííerences 
in the various traditions of Buddhism that have evolved in diííerent times and places. 
What I find especially encouraging about a book such as this is that it shows so 
clearly how much all schools of Buddhism have íưndamentally ừi common. Within 
a structure based on the traditional three ữainings of ethical discipline, concentration 
and wisdom are detailed ừistructions on how to take an ethical approach to life, 
how to meditate and calm the mind, and on the basis of those how to develop a 
correct understanding of reality. We find practical advice about creating an 
appropriate environment for meditation, the importance of developing love and 
compassion, and discussion of dependent origừiation that underlies the Buddhist 
view of reality The very title of the work, the Path of Puriỷication, reíers to the essential 
Buddhist understanding of the basic nature of the mind as clear and aware, 
unobsữucted by disturbing emotions. This quality is possessed by all sentient beings 
which all may realize if we pursue such a path. 

Sometimes I am asked whether Buddhism is suitable for Westerners or not. I 
believe that the essence of all religions deals with basic human problems and 
Buddhism is no exception. As long as we continue to experience the basic human 
suííerings of birth, disease, old age, and death, there is no question of whether it 
is suitable or not as a remedy. Inner peace is the key In that State of mind you can 
face diííiculties with calm and reason. The teachings of love, kindness and 
tolerance, the conduct of non-violence, and especially the Buddhist theory that 
all things are relative can be a source of that inner peace. 

While the essence of Buddhism does not change, superíicial cultural aspects 
will change. But how they will change in a particular place, we cannot say This 
evolves over time. When Buddhism íirst came from India to countries like Sri Lanka 
or Tibet, it gradually evolved, and in time a unique ữadition arose. This is also 
happening in the West, and gradually Buddhism may evolve with Westem culture. 

Of course, what distinguishes the contemporary situation from past 
transmissions of Buddhism is that almost the entire array of traditions that 
evolved elsewhere is now accessible to anyone who is interested. And it is in 
such a context that I welcome this new edition of Bhikkhu Nãnamoli's celebrated 
English translation of the Path of Purification. I offer my prayers that readers, 
wherever they are, may find in it advice and inspiration to develop that inner 
peace that will contribute to creating a happier and more peaceíul world. 

May 2000 
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Publisher's Foreword to Third Edition 

Bhikkhu NãnamolTs translation of the Visuddhimagga not only makes available 
in íluent English this difficult and intricate classical work of Theravãda 
Buddhism, the high point of the commentarial era, but itseli ranks as an 
outstanding cultural achievement perhaps unmatched by Pali Buddhist 
scholarship in the twentieth century This achievement is even more remarkable 
in that the translator had completed the first draft within his first four years as a 
bhikkhu, which is also the amount of time he had been a student of Pali. 

The Buddhist Publication Society first issued this work beginning in 1975, 
with the kind consent of the original publisher, Mr. Ẫnanda Semage of Colombo. 
This was a reprint produced by photolithographic process from the 1964 edition. 
The 1979 reprint was also a photolithographic reprint, with some minor 
corrections.. 

For this edition the text has been entirely recomposed, this time with the aid 
of the astonishing electronic typesetting equipment that has proliierated during 
the past few years. The text itselí has not been altered except in a few places 
where the original translator had evidently made an oversight. However, 
numerous minor stylistic changes have been introduced, particularly in the 
lower casing of many technical terms that Ven. Nãnamoli had set in initial capitals 
and, occasionally, in the paragraphing. 

Buddhist Publication Society 
1991 


Publisher's Foreword to Fourth Edition 

This íourth edition had to be retypeset again because the digital íiles of the 
previous edition, prepared "with the aid of the astonishing electronic typesetting 
equipment" (as mentioned in the Foreword to the Third Edition) were lost. 

Like in the previous edition, the text itselí has not been altered except in a few 
places where Ven. Nãnamoli had evidently made an oversight. A few minor 
stylistic changes have been introduced again, such as the utilisation of the 
Critical Pali Dictionary System of abbreviation instead of the PTS System 

The BPS would like to thank John Bullitt, Ester Barias-Wolf, Michael Zoll, 
Maníred Wierich and all others who helped with this project. 

Buddhist Publication Society 
2010 
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Translator's Preeace 


Originally I made this translation for my own instruction because the only 
published version was then no longer obtainable. So it was not done with any 
ừitention at all of publication; but rather it grew together out of notes made on 
some of the book's passages. By the end of 1953 it had been completed, more or 
less, and put aside. Early in the following year a suggestion to publish it was put 
to me, and I eventually agreed, though not without a good deal of hesitation. 
Reasons for agreeing, however, seemed not entirely lacking. The only previous 
English version of this remarkable work had long been out of print. Justification 
too could in some degree be íounded on the rather diííerent angle from which 
this version is made. 

Over a year was then spent ừi typing out the manuscript during which time, 
and since, a good deal of revision has taken place, the intention of the revision 
being always to propitiate the demon of inaccuracy and at the same time to make 
the translation perspicuous and the translator inconspicuous. Had publication 
been delayed, it might well have been more polished. Nevertheless the work of 
polishing is probably endless. Somewhere a halt must be made. 

A guiding principle—the íoremost, in fact—has throughout been avoidance 
of misrepresentation or distortion; for the ideal translation (which has yet to be 
made) should, like a looking glass, not discolour or blur or warp the original 
which it reílects. Literalness, however, on the one hand and considerations of 
clarity and style on the other make irreconcilable claims on a translator, who has 
to choose and to compromise. Vindication of his choice is sometimes diííicult. 

I have dealt at the end of the Introduction with some particular problems. Not, 
however, with all of them or completely; for the space allotted to an introduction 
is limited. 

Much that is circumstantial has now changed since the Buddha discovered 
and made known his liberating doctrine 2,500 years ago, and likewise since this 
work was composed some nine centuries later. On the other hand, the Truth he 
discovered has remained untouched by all that circumstantial change. Old 
cosmologies give place to new; but the questions of consciousness, of pain and 
death, of responsibility for acts, and of what should be looked to in the scale it 
values as the highest of all, remain. Reasons for the perennial íreshness of the 
Buddha's teaching—of his handling of these questions—are several, but not 
least among them is its independence of any particular cosmology Established 
as it is for its íoundation on the self-evident insecurity of the human situation 
(the truth of suííering), the structure of the Four Noble Truths provides an 
uníailing Standard of value, unique in its simplicity its completeness and its 
ethical purity by means of which any situation can be assessed and a proíitable 
choice made. 

Now I should like to make acknowledgements, as follows, to all those without 
whose help this translation would never have been begun, persisted with or 
completed. 
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To the venerable Nãnatiloka Mahãthera (from whom I first learned Pali) for 
his most kind consent to check the draft manuscript. However, although he had 
actually read through the first two chapters, a long spell of illness uníortunately 
prevented him from continuing with this himselí. 

To the venerable Soma Thera for his uníailing assistance both in helping me 
to gain íamiliarity with the oíten diííicult Pali idiom of the Commentaries and to 
get something of the feel—as it were, "from inside"—of Pali literature against its 
Indian background. Failing that, no translation would ever have been made: I 
cannot tell how far I have been able to express any of it in the rendering. 

To the venerable Nyanaponika Thera, German pupil of the venerable 
Nãnatiloka Mahãthera, for very kindly undertaking to check the whole 
manuscript in detail with the venerable Nãnatiloka Mahãthera's German 
translation (I knowing no German). 

To all those with whom I have had discussions on the Dhamma, which have 
been many and have contributed to the clearing up of not a few unclear points. 

Lastly, and what is mentioned last bears its own special emphasis, it has been 
an act of singular merit on the part of Mr. A. Semage, of Colombo, to undertake 
to publish this translation. 


Island Hermitage Nanamoli Bhikkhu, 

Dodanduwa, Sri Lanka Vesãkhamãse, 2499: May 1956 
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Introduction 


The Visuddhimagga —here rendered Path of Purification —is perhaps unique in 
the literature of the world. It systematically summarizes and interprets the 
teaching of the Buddha contained in the Pali Tipiịaka, which is now recognized 
in Europe as the oldest and most authentic record of the Buddha's words. As 
the Principal non-canonical authority of the Theravãda, it íorms the hub of a 
complete and coherent method of exegesis of the Tipitaka, using the 
"Abhidhamma method" as it is called. And it sets out detailed practical 
instructions for developing puriíication of mind. 

Background and Main Facts 

The works of Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa fill more than thirty volumes in the 
Pali Text Society's Latin-script edition; but what is known of the writer himselí is 
meager enough for a page or two to contain the bare íacts. 

Beíore dealing with those íacts, however, and in order that they may appear 
oriented, it is worth while íirst to digress a little by noting how Pali literature íalls 
naturally ừito three maừi historical periods. The early or classical period, which 
may be called the First Period, begins with the Tipitaka itselí in the 6th century 
BCE and ends with the Milindapanhã about five centuries later. These works, 
composed in India, were brought to Sri Eanka, where they were maintained in Pali 
but written about in Sinhalese. By the íirst century CE, Sanskrit (independently of 
the rise of Mahayana) or a vernacular had probably quite displaced Pali as the 
medium of study in all the Buddhist "schools" on the Indian mainland. Eiterary 
activity in Sri Eanka declined and, it seems, fell into Virtual abeyance between CE 
150 and 350, as will appear below. The íirst Pali renascence was under way in Sri 
Eanka and South India by about 400 and was made viable by Bhadantãcariya 
Buddhaghosa. This can be called the Middle Period. Many of its Principal íigures 
were Indian. It developed in several centres in the South Indian mainland and 
spread to Burma, and it can be said to have lasted till about the 12th century. 
Meanwhile the renewed literary activity again declined in Sri Eanka till it was 
eclipsed by the disastrous invasion of Magha in the llth century The second 
renascence, or the Third Period as it may be termed, begins in the following century 
with Sri Fanka's recovery, coinciding more or less with major political changes in 
Burma. In Sri Eanka it lasted for several centuries and in Burma for much longer, 
though India about that time or soon aíter lost all íorms of Buddhism. But this 
period does not concern the present purpose and is only sketched in for the sake 
of perspective. 

The recorded íacts relating from the standpoint of Sri Eanka to the rise of the 
Middle Period are very few, and it is worthwhile tabling them. 1 


1. Exact dates are not agreed. The Sri Lanka Chronicles give the lengths of reigns of 
kings of Sri Lanka back to the time of the Buddha and also of kings of Magadha 
from Asoka back to the same time. Calculated backwards the list gives 543 BCE as 
the year of the Buddha's parinibbãna (see list of kings in Codrington's Short History 
of Ceỵlon, Macmillan 1947, p. xvi.). For adjustments to this calculation that bring 
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Why did Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa come to Sri Lanka? And why did his 
work become íamous beyond the island's shores? The bare facts without some 
interpretation will hardly answer these questions. Certaừily any interpretation must 
be speculative; but if this is borne in mind, some attempt (without claim for 
originality) may perhaps be made on the following lines. 

Up till the reign of King Vattagãmani Abhaya in the first century BCE the Great 
Monastery íounded by Asoka's son, the Arahant Mahinda, and hitherto without a 
rival for the royal íavour, had preserved a reputation for the saintliness of its 


KINGS OF 

CEYLON 

RELEVANT EVENTS 

REFS. 

Devãnam piya- 

Arrival in Sri Lanka of the Arahant Mahinda 

Mahãvanisa, Mliv XIII. 

Tissa: 

bringing Pali Tipitaka with Commentaries; 


BCE 307-267 

Commentaries translated into Sinhalese; 

Great Monastery íounded. 


Dutthagãmani BCE 

Expulsion of invaders after 76 years of 

Mhv XXV-XXXII 

161-137 

íoreign occupation of Capital; restoration of 
unity and independence. 



Many names of Great Monastery elders. 

Adikaram, Early History 


noted in Commentaríes for virtuous 

of Buddhism in Sri Lanka, 


behaviour, traceable to this and following 
reign. 

pp. 65-70 

Vattagãmani 

Reign interrupted aíter 5 months by 

Mhv xxxni.33£ 

BCE 104-88 

rebellion of Brahman Tissa, íamine, 
invasion, and king's exile. 



Bhikkhus all disperse from Great Monastery 
to South SL and to India. 

A-a I 92 


Restoration of king aíter 14 years and return 
of bhikkhus. 

Mhv XXXIII.78 


Foundation of Abhayagiri Monastery by 
king. 

Mhv XXXIII.81 


Abhayagiri Monastery secedes from Great 
Monastery and becomes schismatic. 

Mhv XXXIII.96 


Committal by Great Monastery of Pali 

Mhv XXXIII.100; 


Tipitaka to writing for tirst time (away from 

Nikãya-S (translation) 


royal Capital). 

10-11 


Abhayagiri Monastery adopts 
"Dhammaruci Nikãya of Vajjiputtaka Sect" 
of India. 

Nikãya-S 11 


the date of the parinibbãna forward to 483 BCE (the date most generally accepted 
in Europe), see e.g. Geiger, Mahãvamsa translation (introduction) Epigraphia Zeylanica 
I,156; E. J. Thomas, Life ofthe Buddha, Kegan Paul, p. 26, n.l. It seems certain, however, 
that Mahãnãma was reigning in the year 428 because of a letter sent by him to the 
Chinese court (Codrington p.29; E.z. III, 12). If the adjusted date is accepted then 
60 extra years have somehow to be squeezed out without displacing Mahãnãma's 
reign. Here the older date has been used. 
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Kutakanna Tissa 
BCE 30-33 


Bhatikabhaya BCE 
20-CE 9 


Khaniraj anu-Tis s a 
30-33 

Vasabha 

66-110 


Gajabahu I 
113-135 

6 kings 
135-215 

Vohãrika-Tissa 215 
-237 


Gothabhaya 

254-267 


Meeting of Great Monastery bhikkhus 
decides that care of texts and preaching 
comes beíore practice of their contents. 

Many Great Monastery elders' names noted 
in Commentaries for learning and 
contributions to decision of textnal 
problems, traceable to this reign. 

Many elders as last stated traceable to this 
reign too. 

Last Sri Lanka elders' names in Vinaya 
Parivãra (p. 2) traceable to this reign; 

Parivãra can thus have been completed by 
Great Monastery any time later, beíore 5th 
cent 

Dispute between Great Monastery and 
Abhayagiri Monastery over Vinaya adjudged 
by Brahman Dĩghakãrãyana in íavour of 
Great Monastery 

60 bhikkhus punished for treason. 


Last reign to be mentioned in body of 
Com m entaries. 

Sinhalese Commentaries can have been 
closed at any time aíter this reign. 

Abhayagiri Monastery supported by king 
and enlarged. 

Mentions of royal support for Great 
Monastery and Abhayagiri Monastery 

King supports both monasteries. 


Abhayagiri Monastery has adopted Vetulya 
(Mahãyãna?) Pitaka. 

King suppresses Vetulya doctrines. 

Vetulya books burnt and heretic bhikkluis 
disgraced 

Corruption of bhikkhus by Vitandavadins 
(heretics or destructive critics). 

Great Monastery supported by king. 


60 bhikkhus in Abhayagiri Monastery 
banished by king for upholding Vetulya 
doctrines. 

Secession from Abhayagiri Monastery; new 
sect íormed 

Indian bhikkhu Saiighamitta supports 
Abhayagiri Monastery 


A-a I 92Í; EHBC 78 

EHBC 76 

EHBC 80 

EHBC86 

Vin-a 582; EHBC 99 

Mhv XXXV10 

EHBC 3, 86-7 

EHBC 3, 86-7 

Mhv XXXV119 

Mhv XXXVI, 7, 24, 33, 
65 

Nikãya-S 12 
Mhv XXXVI.41 
Nikãya-S 12 
Dĩpavamsa XXII-XXIII 
Mhv XXXVI.102 
Mhv XXXVI.lll 

Nikãya-S 13 
Mhv XXXVI.112 
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lettha-Tissa 

267-277 

King íavours Great Monastery; Sang ham itta 
flees to India. 

Mhv XXXVI.123 

Mahãsena 277-304 

King protects Sanghamitta, who returns. 
Persecution of Great Monastery; its 
bhikkhus driven from Capital for 9 years. 

Mhv XXXVII. 1-50 


Sang ham itta assassinated. 

Mhv XXXVII.27 


Restoration of Great Monastery 

EHBC 92 


Vetulya books burnt again. 

EHBC 92 


Dispute over Great Monastery boundary; 
bhikkhus again absent from Great 

Monastery for 9 months. 

Mhv XXXVII.32 

Siri Meghavanụa 
304-332 

King íavours Great Monastery 

EHBC 92; 

Mhv xxxvn.51f 


Sinhalese monastery established at Buddha 
Gayã in India 

Malalasekera PLC, p.68; 
Epigraphia Zeylaiiica 

iii, 5 

lettha-Tissa II 

332-34 

Dĩpavaựisa composed in this period. 

Quoted in Vin-a 

Buddhadãsa 

341-70 

Upatissa 

370-412 

Also perhaps Mnlasikkìiã and Khuddasikkhã 
(Vinaya summaries) and some of 
Buddlìadatta Thera's works. 

PLC, p.77 

Mahãnãm a 

412-434 

Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa arrives in Sri 
Lanka. 

Mhv XXXVII.215-46 


Samantapãsãdikã (Vinaya commentary) begun 
in 20th and íinished in 21st year of this 
king's reign. 

Vin-a Epilogue 


bhikkhus. The violent upsets in his reign followed by his íounding of the Abhayagiri 
Monastery, its secession and schism, changed the whole situation at home. Sensing 
ừisecurity the Great Monastery took the precaution to commit the Tipitaka for the 
first time to writing, doing so in the provinces away from the king's presence. 
Now by about the end of the first century BCE (dates are very vague), with Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature just launching out upon its long era of magniíicence, Sanskrit 
was on its way to become a language of international culture. In Sri Lanka the 
Great Monastery already committed by tradition to strict orthodoxy based on Pali, 
had been coníirmed in that attitude by the schism of its rival, which now began 
publicly to study the new ideas from India. In the íirst century BCE probably the 
inílux of Sanskrit thought was still quite small, so that the Great Monastery could 
well maintain its name in Anurãdhapura as the prừicipal centre of learning by 
developing its ancient Tipitaka commentaries in Sinhalese. This might account for 
the shiít of emphasis from practice to scholarship in King VattagãmanTs reign. 
Evidence shows great activity in this latter íield throughout the íirst century BCE, 
and all this material was doubtless written down too. 

In the íirst century CE, Sanskrit Buddhism ("Hĩnayãna," and perhaps by then 
Mahãyãna) was growừig rapidly and spreading abroad. The Abhayagiri Monastery 
would naturally have been busy studying and advocating some of these weighty 
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developments while the Great Monastery had nothing new to offer: the rival was 
thus able, at some risk, to appear go-ahead and up-to-date while the old institution 
perhaps began to fall behind for want of new material, new inspiration and 
international connections, because its studies being restricted to the orthodox 
presentation in the Sinhalese language, it had already done what it could in 
developing Tipitaka learning (on the mainland Theravãda was doubtless deeper 
in the same predicament). Anyway we find that from the first century onwards its 
constructive scholarship dries up, and instead, with the reign of King Bhãtika 
Abhaya (BCE 20-CE 9), public wrangles begin to break out between the two 
monasteries. This scene indeed drags on, gradually worsening through the next 
three centuries, almost bare as they are of illuminating iníormation. King Vasabha's 
reign (CE 66-110) seems to be the last mentioned in the Commentaries as we have 
them now, from which it may be assumed that soon afterwards they were closed 
(or no longer kept up), nothing íurther being added. Perhaps the Great Monastery 
now living only on its past, was itseli getting iníected with heresies. But without 
speculating on the immediate reasons that induced it to let its Chain of teachers 
lapse and to cease adding to its body of Sinhalese learning, it is enough to note 
that the situation went on deteriorating, íurther complicated by intrigues, till in 
Mahãsena's reign (CE 277-304) things came to a head. 

With the persecution of the Great Monastery given royal assent and the expulsion 
of its bhikkhus from the Capital, the Abhayagiri Monastery enjoyed nine years of 
ừiumph. But the ancient institution rallied its supporters in the Southern provinces 
and the king repented. The bhikkhus returned and the king restored the buildings, 
which had been stripped to adorn the rival. Still, the Great Monastery must have 
íoreseen, aíter this affair, that unless it could successíully compete with Sanskrit it 
had small hope of holding its position. With that the only course open was to 
launch a drive for the rehabilitation of Pali—a drive to bring the study of that 
language up to a Standard fit to compete with the "modem" Sanskrit in the íield 
of international Buddhist culture: by cultivating Pali at home and abroad it could 
assure its position at home. It was a revolutionary proịect, involving the 
displacement of Sinhalese by Pali as the language for the study and discussion of 
Buddhist teachings, and the íounding of a school of Pali literary composition. Earlier 
it would doubtless have been impracticable; but the atmosphere had changed. 
Though various Sanskrit non-Mahayana sects are well known to have continued to 
ílourish all over India, there is almost nothing to show the status of the Pali language 
there by now. Only the Mahãvamsa [XXXVII.215Í. quoted below] suggests that the 
Theravãda sect there had not only put aside but lost perhaps all of its old non- 
Pitaka material dating from Asoka's time. 2 One may guess that the pattern of things 
in Sri Lanka only echoed a process that had gone much íurther in India. But in the 


2. See also A Record oỷBuddhist Religion by I-tsing, translation by J. Takakusu, Claren 
do Press, 1896, p. xxiii, where a geographical distribution of various schools gives 
Mũlasarvãstivãda mainly in the north and Ariyasthavira mainly in the South of India. 
I-tsing, who did not visit Sri Lanka, was in India at the end of the 7th cent.; but he does 
not mention whether the Ariyasthavira (Theravãda) Nikãya in India pursued its studies 
in the Pali of its Tipitaka or in Sanskrit or in a local vernacular. 
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island of Sri Lanka the ancient body of learnừig, much of it pre-Asokan, had been 
kept lying by, as it were maturing in its two and a half centuries of neglect, and it 
had now acquired a new and great potential value due to the purity of its pedigree 
in contrast with the welter of new original thinking. Theravãda centres of learning 
on the mainland were also doubtless much interested and themselves anxious for 
help in a repristinization. 3 Without such cooperation there was little hope of success. 

It is not known what was the first original Pali composition in this period; but 
the Dĩpavamsa (dealing with historical evidence) belongs here (for it ends with 
Mahãsena's reign and is quoted in the Samantapãsãdikã), and quite possibly the 
Vimuttimagga (dealing with practice—see below) was another early attempt by the 
Great Monastery in this period (4th cent.) to reassert its supremacy through origừial 
Pali literary composition: there will have been others too. 4 Of course, mu ch of this 
is very conịectural. Still it is plaừi enough that by 400 CE a movement had begun, 
not coníined to Sri Lanka, and that the time was ripe for the crucial work, for a Pali 
recension of the Sinhalese Commentaries with their unique tradition. Only the 
right personality able to handle it competently, was yet lacking. That personality 
appeared in the first quarter of the fifth century. 

The Visuddhimagga and its Author 

Sources of iníormation about that person fall ừito three groups. There are íirstly 
the scraps contained in the prologues and epilogues to the works ascribed to him. 
Then there is the account given in the second part of the Sri Lankan Chronicle, the 
Mahãvamsci (or Cũịavamsa as the part of it is often called), written in about the 13th 
century, describing occurrences placed by it in the 5th century, and, lastly, the still 
later Buddhaghosuppatti (15* cent.?) and other later works. 

It seems still uncertain how to evaluate the old Talaing records of Burma, which 
may not reíer to the same person (see below). India herselí tells us nothừig at all. 

It seems worthwhile, thereíore, to give a rendering here of the Principal passage 
from the prologues and epilogues of the works ascribed to him by name; for they 
are few and short, and they have special authentic value as evidence. The Mahđvamsa 
account will be reproduced in full, too, since it is held to have been composed from 
evidence and records beíore its author, and to have the ring of truth behind the 
legends it contains. But the later works (which European scholars hold to be 
legendary rather than historical in what they add to the accounts already 
mentioned) can only be dealt with very summarily here. 


3. In the epilogues and prologues of various works betvveen the 5th and 12th centuries 
there is mention of e.g., Badaratittha (Vism-a prol.: near Chennai), Kancipura (A-a epil.: 
= Conjevaram near Chennai), and other places where diííerent teachers accepting the 
Great Monastery tradition lived and worked. See also Malalasekera, Paỉi Literature of 
Ceylon, p. 13; E.z., iy 69-71; Ịournal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. XIX, pp. 278f. 

4. Possibly the Vinaya summaries, Mũlasikkhã and Khuddasikkìĩã (though Geiger places 
these much later), as well as some works of Buddhadatta Thera. It has not been 
satisíactorily explained why the Mahãvamsa, composed in the late 4th or early 5th cent., 
ends abruptly in the middle of Chapter 37 with Mahãsena's reign (the Chronicle being 
only resumed eight centuries later). 
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The books actually ascribed to Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa have each a 
“PostScript" identical in form with that at the end of Chapter XXIII of the present 
work, mentioning the title and author by name. This can be taken to have been 
appended, presumably contemporaneously, by the Great Monastery (the 
Mahnvamsa) at Anurãdhapura in Sri Lanka as their oííicial Seal of approval. Here is 
a list of the works (also listed in the modern Gandhavamsa and Sãsanavamsa with 
one or two discrepancies): 5 

Commentarìes to the Vinaya Pitaka 

Title Commentary to 

Samantapãsãdikã Vinaya 

Kankhãvữamnĩ Pãtimokkha 

Commentarìes to the Sutta Pitaka 


Title 

Sumangalavilãsinĩ 

Papancasũdani 

Sãratthappakãsinĩ 

Manorathapurãnĩ 

Paramatthaịotikã 

Commentary to Suttanỉpãta 

Title 

Dhammapadaịịhakathã 

Ịũtakaịịhakathã 


Commentary to 

Dĩgha Nikãya 
Majjhima Nikãya 
Samyutta Nikãya 
Anguttara Nikãya 
Khuddakapãtha 


Commentary to 

Dhammapada 

Jãtaka 


Commentarìes to the Abhidhamma Pitaka 


Title Commentary to 

Atthasãlinĩ Dhammasanganĩ 

Sammohavinodanĩ Vibhahga 

Pancappakaranaịịhakathđ Remaining 5 books 

Beyond the bare hint that he came to Sri Lanka from India his actual works tell 
nothing about his origins or background. He mentions “The Elder Buddhamitta 
with whom I íormerly lived at Mayũra suttapattana" (M-a epil.), 6 and “The well 
known Elder Jotipãla, with whom I once lived at Kancipura and elsewhere" (A-a 
epil.). 7 Also the "PostScript" attached to the Visuddhimagga says, besides mentioning 
his name, that he "should be called 'of Morandacetaka.'" 8 And that is all. 


5. The Gandhavamsa also gives the Apadãna Commentary as by him. 

6. Other readings are: Mayũrarũpattana, Mayũradũtapattana. Identitied with 
Mylapore near Chennai (J.O.R., Madras, Vol. XIX, p. 281). 

7. Identiíied with Conjevaram near Chennai: PLC, p. 113. Ãcariya Ãnanda, author of 
the sub-commentary to the Abhidhamma Pitaka (Mũla Tĩkã), also lived there, perhaps 
any time atter the middle of the 5th century The Elder Dhammapãla sometimes reters 
to the old Sinhalese commentaries as if they were still available to him. 

8. Other readings are: Morandakhetaka, Mudantakhedaka, Murandakhetaka, etc.; 
not yet identitied. Reters more probably to his birthplace than to his place of pabbajjã. 
See also J.O.R v Madras, Vol. XIX, p. 282, article "Buddhaghosa—His Place of Birth" by 
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On Corning to Sri Lanka, he went to Anurãdhapura, the royal Capital, and set 
himselí to study. He seems to have lived and worked there during the whole of his 
stay in the island, though we do not know how long that stay lasted. To render his 
own words: "I learned three Sinhalese commentaries—the Mahã-aịịha-lkathã], 
Mahãpaccarĩ, Kuruụậĩ —from the íamed elder known by the name of Buddhamitta, 
who has expert knowledge of the Vinaya. Set in the groưnds of the Mahã Meghavana 
Park [in Anurãdhapura] there is the Great Monastery graced by the [sapling from 
the] Master's Enlightenment Tree. A constant supporter of the Community trusting 
with unwavering íaith in the Three Jewels, belonging to an illustrious íamily and 
known by the name of Mahãnigamasãmi (Lord of the Great City), had an excellent 
work-room built there on its Southern side accessible to the ever virtuously 
conducted Community of Bhikkhus. The building was beautiíully appointed, 
agreeably endowed with cool shade and had a lavish water supply The Vinaya 
Commentary was begun by me for the sake of the Elder Buddhasiri of pure virtuous 
behaviour while I was living there in Mahãnigamasãmi's building, and it is now 
complete. It was begun by me in the twentieth year of the reign of peace of the 
King Sirinivãsa (Of Glorious Lite), the renowned and glorious guardian who has 
kept the whole of Lanka's island free from trouble. It was tinished in one year 
without mishap in a world beset by mishaps, so may all beings attain..." (Vin-a 
Epilogue). 

Mostly it is assumed that he wrote and "published" his works one by one as 
authors do today. The assumption may not be correct. There is an unerring 
consistency throughout the System of explanation he adopts, and there are cross- 
reíerences between works. This suggests that while the Visuddhimagga itselí may 
perhaps have been composed and produced íirst, the others as they exist now 
were more likely worked over contemporaneously and all more or less íinished 
beíore any one of them was given out. They may well have been given out then 
following the order of the books in the Tipitaka which they explain. So in that way 
it may be taken that the Vinaya Commentary came next to the Visuddhimagga ; then 
the Commentaries on the four Nikãyas (Collections of Suttas), and aíter them the 
Abhidhamma Commentaries. Though it is not said that the Vinaya Commentary 
was given out íirst of these, still the prologue and epilogue contain the most 
iníormation. The four Nikãya Commentaries all have the same basic prologue; but 
the Samyutta Nikãya Commentary inserts in its prologue a stanza reíerring the 
reader to "the two previous Collections" (i.e. the Dĩgha and Majjhima Nikãyas) for 
explanations of the names of towns and for illustrative stories, while the Anguttara 


R. Subramaniam and s. E Nainar, where a certain coincidence of names is mentioned 
that might suggest a possible identiíication of Morandakhetaka (moranậa being Pali for 
'peacock egg' and khedaka Skr. for "village"—see Vism Ae ed., p. xv) with adjacent 
villages, 51 miles from Nãgãrjunakonda and 58 miles from Amarãvatĩ, called 
Kotanemalipuri and Gundlapalli (nemaỉi and gundla being Telegu respectively for 
"peacock" and "egg"). However, more specitic intormation will be needed in support 
betore it can be accepted as an indication that the Mahãvamsa is wrong about his 
birthplace. More intormation about any connection betvveen Sri Lanka and those great 
South Indian Buddhist centres is badly needed. 
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Nikãya Commentary replaces this stanza with another reíerring to “the Dĩgha 
and Majjhima" by name for the same purpose. The point may seem laboured and 
even trivial, but it is not irrelevant; for if it is assumed that these works were written 
and “published" in some historical order of composition, One expects to find some 
corresponding development of thought and perhaps discovers what one's 
assumption has proịected upon them. The more likely assumption, based on 
consideration of the actual contents, is that their form and content was settled beíore 
any One of them was given out. 

Sometimes it is argued that the commentaries to the Dhammapada and the 
Jãtaka may not be by the same author because the style is diíterent. But that fact 
could be accounted for by the ditterence in the subject matter; for these two 
commentaries consist mainly of popular stories, which play only a very minor role 
in the other works. Besides, while this author is quite inexorably consistent 
throughout his works in his explanations of Dhamma, he by no means ahvays 
maintains that consistency in diííerent versions of the same story in, say diííerent 
Nikãya Commentaries (compare for instance, the version of the story of Elder 
Tissabhũti given in the commentary to AN 1:2.6, with that at M-a I 66; also the 
version of the story of the Elder Mahã Tissa in the A-a, same ref., with that at M-a 
1185). Perhaps less need for strictness was felt with such story material. And there 
is also another possibility It may not unreasonably be supposed that he did not 
work alone, without help, and that he had competent assistants. If so, he might 
well have delegated the dratting of the Khuddaka Nikãya commentaries— those 
of the Khuddakapãtha and Suttanipãta, Dhammapada, and the Jãtaka—or part of 
them, supervising and completing them himselí, aíter which the oíhcial "PostScript" 
was appended. This assumption seems not implausible and involves less diiticulties 
than its alternatives. 9 These secondary commentaries may well have been composed 
aíter the others. 

The full early history of the Pah Tipitaka and its commentaries in Sinhalese is 
given in the Sri Lanka Chronicle, the Dĩpavamsa, and Mahãvamsa, and also in the 
introduction to the Vinaya Commentary In the prologue to each of the four Nikãya 
Commentaries it is conveniently summarized by Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa 
himselí as follows: “[I shall now take] the commentary, whose object is to clariiy 
the meaning of the subtle and most excellent Long Collection (Dĩgha Nikãya) ... 
set torth in detail by the Buddha and by his like [i.e. the Elder Sãriputta and other 
expounders of discourses in the Sutta Pitaka]—the commentary that in the 
beginning was chanted [at the First Council] and later re-chanted [at the Second 
and Third], and was brought to the Sĩhala Island (Sri Lanka) by the Arahant 
Mahinda the Great and rendered into the Sĩhala tongue for the beneíit of the 
islanders—and from that commentary I shall remove the Sĩhala tongue, replacing 
it by the graceíul language that contorms with Scripture and is puriiied and free 
from flaws. Not diverging from the standpoint of the elders residing in the Great 
Monastery [in Anurãdhapura], who illumine the elders' heritage and are all well 


9. A detinite statement that the Dhp-a was written later by someone else can hardly 
avoid the interence that the "PostScript" was a traud, or at least misleading. 
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versed in exposition, and rejecting subject matter needlessly repeated, I shall make 
the meaning clear for the purpose of bringing contentment to good people and 
contributing to the long endurance of the Dhamma." 

There are reíerences in these works to "the Ancients" (porãnã) or "Former 
Teachers" (pubbãcciriyn) as well as to a number of Sinhalese commentaries additional 
to the three reíerred to in the quotation given earlier. The fact is plain enough that 
a complete body of commentary had been built up during the nine centuries or so 
that separate Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa from the Buddha. A good proportion 
of it dated no doubt from the actual time of the Buddha himselí, and this core had 
been added to in India (probably in Pali), and later by learned elders in Sri Lanka 
(in Sinhalese) as reíerences to their pronouncements show (e.g. XII.105 and 117). 

This body of material—one may guess that its volume was enormous— 
Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa set himselí to edit and render into Pali (the Tipitaka 
itselí had been left in the original Pali). For this he had approval and express 
invitation (see, e.g., the epilogue to the present work, which the Elder Sahghapãla 
invited him to compose). Modern critics have reproached him with lack of 
originality: but if we are to judge by his declared aims, originality or to use his 
own phrase "advertising his own standpoint" (XVII.25), seems likely to have been 
one of the things he would have wished to avoid. He says, for instance, "I shall 
expound the comíorting Path of Puri/ication, pure in expositions, relying on the 
teaching of the dwellers in the Great Monastery" (1.4; see also epilogue), and again 
"Now, as to the entire trustworthiness (samantapãsãdikatta) of this Samantapãsãdika: 
the wise see nothing untrustworthy here when they look—in the Chain of teachers, 
in the citations of circumstance, instance and category [in each case], in the avoidance 
of others' standpoints, in the purity of [our] own standpoint, in the correctness of 
details, in the word-meanings, in the order of construing the text, in the exposition 
of the training precepts, in the use of classiíication by the analytical method— 
which is why this detailed commentary on the Vinaya ... is called Samantapãsãdika 
(Vin-a epilogue). And then: "The commentary on the Pãtimokkha, which I began 
at the request of the Elder Sona for the purpose of removing doubts in those 
ưncertain of the Vinaya, and which covers the whole Sinhalese commentarial System 
based upon the arrangement adopted by the dwellers in the Great Monastery is 
íinished. The whole essence of the commentary and the entire meaning of the text 
has been extracted and there is no sentence here that might conílict with the text 
or with the commentaries of the dwellers in the Great Monastery or those of the 
Ancients" (Pãtimokkha Commentary epilogue). Such examples could be multiplied 
(see especially also XVII. 25). 

There is only one instance in the Visuddhimagga where he openly advances 
an opinion of his own, with the words "our preíerence here is this" (XIII.123). 
He does so once in the Majjhima Nikãya Commentary too, saying "the point is 
not dealt with by the Ancients, but this is my opinion" (M-a I 28). The rarity of 
such instances and the caution expressed in them imply that he himselí was 
disinclined to speculate and felt the need to point the fact out when he did. He 
actually says "one's own opinion is the weakest authority of all and should 
only be accepted if it accords with the Suttas" (D-a 567-68). So it is likely that 
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he regarded what we should call original thinking as the province of the Buddha, 
and his own task as the fortification of that thought by coordinating the 
explanations of it. However, not every detail that he edited can claim direct 
support in the Suttas. 

The following considerations lend some support to the assumptions just made. 
It has been pointed out 10 that in describing in the Vinaya Commentary how the 
tradition had been "maintained up to the present day by the Chain of teachers and 
pupils" (Vin-a 61-62) the list of teachers' names that follows contains names only 
traceable down to about the middle of the 2 nd century CE, but not later. Again, 
there appear in his works numbers of illustrative stories, all of which are set either 
in India or Sri Lanka. However, no single one of them can be pointed to as 
contemporary. Stories about India in every case where a date can be assigned are 
not later than Asoka (3 rd cent. BCE). Many stories about Sri Lanka cannotbe dated, 
but of those that can none seems later than the 2 nd century CE. This suggests that 
the material which he had beíore him to edit and translate had been already 
completed and íixed more than two centuries earlier in Sri Lanka, and that the 
words "present day" were not used by him to reíer to his own time, but were 
already in the material he was coordinating. This íinal íixing, if it is a fact, might 
have been the aítermath of the decision taken in Sri Lanka in the íirst century BCE 
to commit the Pali Tipitaka to writing. 

Something now needs to be said about the relation of the Visưddlúmaggci to 
the other books. This author's work is characterized by relentless accuracy, 
consistency, and íluency of erudition, and much dominated by íormalism. Not 
only is this íormalism evident in the elaborate pattern of the Visuddhimagga but 
also that work's relationship to the others is governed by it. The Visuddhimagga 
itselí extracts from the Tipitaka all the Central doctrines that pivot upon the 
Four Noble Truths, presenting them as a coherent systematic whole by way of 
quotation and explanation interspersed with treatises on subịects of more or 
less relative importance, all being welded into an intricate ediíice. The work 
can thus stand alone. But the aim of the commentaries to the four main Nikãyas 
or Collections of Suttas is to explain the subịect matter of individual discourses 
and, as well, certain topics and special doctrines not dealt with in the 
Visuddhimagga (many passages commenting on identical material in the Suttas 
in diííerent Nikãyas are reproduced verbatim in each commentary, and 
elsewhere, e.g., MN 10, cf. DN 22, Satipatthãna Vibhanga, etc., etc., and 
respective commentaries). But these commentaries always reíer the reader to 
the Visuddhimagga for explanations of the Central doctrines. And though the 
Vinaya and Abhidhamma (commentaries are less closely bound to the 
Visuddhimagga, still they too either reíer the reader to it or reproduce large 
blocks of it. The author himselí says: "The treatises on virtue and on the ascetic's 
rules, all the meditation subịects, the details of the attainments of the jhãnas, 
together with the directions for each temperament, all the various kinds of 
direct-knowledge, the exposition of the deíinition of understanding, the 
aggregates, elements, bases, and íaculties, the Four Noble Truths, the explanation 


10. Adikaram, Early History of Buddhism in Ceylon, pp. 3 and 86. 
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of the structure of conditions (dependent origination), and lastly the 
development of insight, by methods that are puriíied and sure and not divergent 
from Scripture—since these things have already been quite clearly stated in 
the Visuddhimagga I shall no more dwell upon them here; for the Visuddhimagga 
stands between and in the midst of all four Collections (Nikãyas) and will clarity 
the meaning of such things stated therein. It was made in that way: take it 
thereíore along with this same commentary and know the meaning of the Long 
Collection (Dĩgha Nikãya)" (prologue to the four Nikãyas). 

This is all that can, without unsaíe iníerences, be gleaned of Bhadantãcariya 
Buddhaghosa himseli from his own works (but see below). Now, there is the 
Mahữvamsa account. The composition of the second part (often called CũỊavamsa) 
of that historical poem is attributed to an Elder Dhammakitti, who lived in or 
about the thirteenth century. Here is a translation of the relevant passage: 

"There was a Brahman student who was born near the site of the 
Enlightenment Tree. He was acquainted with the arts and accomplishments 
of the Sciences and was qualiíied in the Vedas. He was well versed in what he 
knew and unhesitant over any phrase. Being interested in doctrines, he 
wandered over Jambudĩpa (India) engaging in disputation. 

"He came to a certain monastery, and there in the night he recited 
Pãtanjali's System with each phrase complete and well rounded. The senior 
elder there, Revata by name, recognized, 'This is a being of great 
understanding who ought to be tamed/ He said, 'Who is that braying the 
ass's bray?' The other asked, 'What, then, do you know the meaning of the 
ass's bray?' The elder answered, T know it/ and he then not only expounded 
it himselí, but explained each statement in the proper way and also pointed 
out contradictions. The other then urged him, 'Novv expound your own 
doctrừie/ and the elder repeated a text from the Abhidhamma, but the visitor 
could not solve its meaning. He asked, 'Whose System is this?' and the elder 
replied, 'It is the Enlightened One's System.' 'Give it to me/ he said, but the 
elder answered, 'You will have to take the going forth into homelessness/ So 
he took the going forth, since he was interested in the System, and he learned 
the three Pitakas, after which he believed, 'This is the only way' (M I 55). 
Because his speech (ghosa) was proíound (voice was deep) like that of the 
Enlightened One (Bnddha) they called him Buddhaghosa, so that like the 
Enlightened One he might be voiced over the suríace of the earth. 

"He prepared a treatise there called Ỹỉãnodaya, and then the Atthasãlinĩ, a 
commentary on the Dhammasanganĩ. Next he began work on a commentary 
to the Parittn , n When the Elder Revata saw that, he said, 'Here only the text 
has been preserved. There is no commentary here, and likewise no Teachers' 
Doctrine; for that has been allowed to go to pieces and is no longer known. 
However, a Sinhalese commentary still exists, which is pure. It was rendered 
ừito the Sinhalese tongue by the learned Mahinda with proper regard for the 


11. Paritta or "protection": a name for certain suttas recited for that purpose. See 
M-a IV 114. 
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way of commenting that was handed down by the three Councils as taught 
by the Enlightened One and inculcated by Sãriputta and others. Go there, 
and after you have learnt it translate it into the language of the Magadhans. 
That will brừig beneíit to the whole world/ As soon as this was said, he 
made up his mind to set out. 

"He came from there to this island in the reign of this kừig (Mahãnãma). He 
came to the (Great Monastery the monastery of all true men. There he stayed in 
a large workroom, and he leamt the whole Sinhalese Commentary of the Elders' 
Doctrine (theravãda) under Sahghapãla. 12 He decided, 'This alone is the intention 
of the Dhamma's Lord/ So he assembled the Community there and asked, 'Give 
me all the books to make a commentary' Then in order to test him the Community 
gave him two stanzas, saying 'Shovv your ability with these; when we have seen 
that you have it, we will give you all the books/ Qn that text alone he summarized 
the three Pitakas together with the Commentary as an epitome, which was named 
the Path of Puriỷication (Visuddhimagga). Then, in the precincts of the (sapling of 
the) Enlightenment Tree (in Anưrãdhapura), he assembled the Community expert 
in the Fully Enlightened Qne's System, and he began to read it out. In order to 
demonstrate his skill to the multitude deities hid the book, and he was obliged 
to prepare it a second time, and again a third time. When the book was brought 
for the third hme to be read out, the gods replaced the other two copies with it. 
Then the bhikkhus read out the three copies together, and it was íound that 
there was no diííerence between the three in either the chapters or the meaning 
or the order of the material or the phrases and syllables of the Theravãda texts. 
With that the Community applauded in high delight and again and agaừi it was 
said, 'Surely this is (the Bodhisatta) Metteyya.' "They gave him the books of the 
three Pitakas together with the Commentary Then, while stayừig ưndisturbed 
in the Library Monastery he translated the Sừửialese Commentary into the 
Magadhan language, the root-speech of all, by which he brought beneht to beừigs 
of all tongues. The teachers of the Elders' Tradition accepted it as equal in 
authority with the texts themselves. Then, when the tasks to be done were hnished, 
he went back to Jambudĩpa to pay homage to the Great Enlightenment Tree. 

"And when Mahãnãma had enịoyed twenty-two years' reign upon earth 
and had períormed a variety of meritorious works, he passed on according 
tohis deeds"—(MhvXXXVII.215-47). 

King Mahãnãma is identiíied with the "King Sirinivãsa" and the "King 
Sirikudda" mentioned respectively in the epilogues to the Vinaya and 
Dhammapada Commentaries. There is no trace, and no other mention anywhere, 
of the Nãnodaya. The Atthasãỉinĩ described as composed in India could not be the 
version extant today which cites the Sri Lankan Commentaries and reíers to the 
Visuddhimagga; it will have been revised later. 

The prologues and epilogues of this author's works are the only instances in 
which we can be sure that he is speaking of his own experience and not only simply 
editing; and while they point only to his residence in South India, they neither 


12. See Vism epilogue. 
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coníute nor coníirm the Mahãvamsa statement than he was born in Magadha (see 
note 8). The Sri Lankan Chronicles survived the historical criticism to which they 
were subjected in the last hundred years. The independent evidence that could be 
brought to bear supported them, and Western scholars ended by pronouncừig them 
reliable in essentials. The account just quoted is considered to be based on historical 
fact even if it contains legendary matter. 

It is not possible to make use of the body of Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa's 
works to test the Mahãvamsas claim that he was a learned Brahman from Central 
India, and so on. It has been shown already how the presumption is always, where 
the contrary is not explicitly stated, that he is editing and translating material placed 
beíore him rather than displaying his own private knowledge, experience and 
opinions. And so it would be a critical mistake to use any such passage in his work 
for assessing his personal traits; for in them it is, pretty certainly, not him we are 
dealing with at all but people who lived three or more centuries earlier. Those 
passages probably tell us merely that he was a scrupulously accurate and 
conscientious editor. His geographical descriptions are translations, not eyewitness 
accounts. Then such a sutta passage as that commented on in Chapter I, 86-97 of 
the present work, which is a part of a sutta used by bhikkhus for daily reílection 
on the four requisites of the life of a bhikkhu, is certain to have been íully commented 
on from the earliest times, so that it would be just such a critical mistake to iníer 
from this comment anythừig about his abilities as an original commentator, or 
anything else of a personal nature about him or his own past experience. 13 And 
again, the controversial subject of the origin of the Brahman caste (see M-a II418) 
must have been íully explained from the Buddhist standpoint from the very start. 
If then that account disagrees with Brahmanical lore—and it would be odd, all 
things considered, if it did not—there is no justification for concluding on those 
grounds that the author of the Visuddhimagga was not of Brahman origin and that 
the Mahãvamsa is wrong. What does indeed seem improbable is that the authorities 
of the Great Monastery resolutely committed to oppose unorthodoxy, would have 
given him a free hand to "correct" their traditions to accord with Brahmanical 
texts or with other alien sources, even if he had so wished. Again, the fact that 
there are allusions to extraneous, non-Buddhist literature (e.g. VII.58; XVI.4 n.2; 
XVI.85, etc.) hardly aííects this issue because they too can have been already in the 


13. For instance, Prof. Kosambi, in his pretace to the Visuddhimagga, Harvard ed., 
overlooks these considerations when he says: "More positive evidence (that he was not 
a North-Indian Brahman) is in the passage 'Unhassa ti aggisantãpassa. Tassa vanadăhãdisu 
sambhavo veditabbo' (1.86). 'Heat: the heat of fire, such as occurs at the time of torest 
tires, etc.'" This is a comment upon protection against heat given by a cĩvara. His 
explanation is obviously ridiculous: "It is not known to Indian southerners that a bare 
skin is sure to be sunburnt in the northern summer" (p. xii). And Protessor Kosambi 
has not only overlooked the fact that it is almost certainly translated material that he is 
criticizing as original composition, but he appears not to have even read the whole 
passage. The sutta sentence (M I 10) commented on in the Visuddhimagga (1.86-87) 
contains two words unha and ãtapa. If, betore condemning the explanation as 
"ridiculous," he had read on, he would have tound, a line or two below, the words 
Ẫtapo ti suriyãtapo ("'Burning' is burning of the sun"—1.87). 
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material he was editing or supplied to him by the elders with whom he was working. 
What might repay careíul study are perhaps those things, such as certaừi Mahayana 
teachings and names, as well as much Brahmanical philosophy, which he ignores 
though he must have known about them. This ignoring cannot saíely be ascribed 
to ignorance unless we are sure it was not dictated by policy; and we are not sure 
at all. His silences (in contrast to the author of the Paramatthamanịũsã) are sometimes 
notable in this respect. 

The "popular novel" called Buddhaghosuppatti, which was composed in Burma by 
an elder called Mahãmangala, perhaps as early as the 15th century is less dependable. 
But a survey without some accoưnt of it would be incomplete. So here is a précis: 

Near the Bodhi Tree at Gayã there was a town called Ghosa. Its ruler had a 
Brahman chaplain called Kesi married to a wife called Kesinĩ. An elder bhikkhu, 
who was a íriend of Kesi, used to wonder, when the Buddha's teaching was recited 
in Sinhalese, and people did not thereíore understand it, who would be able to 
translate it into Magadhan (PãỊi). He saw that there was the son of a deity living in 
the Tãvatimsa heaven, whose name was Ghosa and who was capable of doing it. 
This deity was persuaded to be rebom in the human world as the son of the Brahman 
Kesi. He learnt the Vedas. One day he sat down in a place sacred to Vishnu and ate 
peas. Brahmans angrily rebuked him, but he uttered a stanza, “The pea itselí is 
Vishnu; who is there called Vishnu? And how shall I know which is Vishnu?" and 
no one could answer him. Then one day while Kesi was instructing the town's 
ruler in the Vedas a certain passage puzzled him, but Ghosa wrote down the 
explanations on a palm leaf, which was tound later by his íather—(Chapter I). 

Once when the elder bhikkhu was ừivited to Kesi's house for a meal Ghosa's 
mat was given to him to sit on. Ghosa was íurious and abused the elder. Then he 
asked him if he knew the Vedas and any other System. The elder gave a recitation 
from the Vedas. Then Ghosa asked him for his own System, whereupon the elder 
expounded the íirst triad of the Abhidhamma schedule, on proíitable, unproíitable, 
and indeterminate thought-arisings. Ghosa asked whose the System was. He was 
told that it was the Buddha's and that it could only be learnt aíter becoming a 
bhikkhu. He accordingly went íorth into homelessness as a bhikkhu, and in one 
month he learned the three Pitakas. Aíter receiving the full admission he acquired 
the four discriminations. The name given to him was Buddhaghosa—(Chapter II). 

One day the question arose in his mind: “Who has more understanding of the 
Buddha-word, I or my preceptor?" His preceptor, whose cankers were exhausted, 
read the thought in his mind and rebuked him, telling him to ask his íorgiveness. 
The pupil was then very aíraid, and aíter askừig for íorgiveness, he was told that in 
order to make amends he must go to Sri Lanka and translate the Buddha-word 
(s ic) from Sinhalese ừito Magadhan. He agreed, but asked that he might íirst be 
allowed to convert his íather from the Brahman religion to the Buddha's teaching. 
In order to achieve this he had a brick apartment íitted with locks and íurnished 
with tood and water. He set a contrivance so that when his íather went inside he 
was trapped. He then preached to his íather on the virtues of the Buddha, and on 
the pains of hell resulting from wrong belieí. Aíter three days his tather was 
converted, and he took the Three Reíuges. The son then opened the door and made 
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opened the door and made amends to his íather with flowers and such things 
for the offence done to him. Kesi became a stream-enterer—(Chapter III). 

This done, he set sail in a ship for Sri Lanka. The Mahãthera Buddhadatta 14 
had set sail that day from Sri Lanka for India. The two ships met by the 
intervention of Sakka Ruler of Gods. When the two elders saw each other, the 
Elder Buddhaghosa told the other: "The Buddha's Dispensation has been put 
into Sinhalese; I shall go and translate it and put it into Magadhan." The other 
said, "I was sent to go and translate the Buddha-word and write it in Magadhan. 
I have only done the Ịinãlankãra, the Dantavamsa, the Dhãtuvamsa and the 
Bodhivamsa, not the commentaries and the sub-commentaries (ịĩkã). If you, sir, 
are translating the Dispensation from Sinhalese into Magadhan, do the 
commentaries to the Three Pitakas." Then praising the Elder Buddhaghosa, he 
gave him the gall-nut, the iron Stylus, and the stone given him by Sakka Ruler of 
Gods, adding, "If you have eye trouble or backache, rub the gall-nut on the stone 
and wet the place that hurts; then your ailment will vanish." Then he recited a 
stanza from his Ịinũlankđra. The other said, "Venerable sir, your book is written 
in very ornate style. Future clansmen will not be able to follow its meaning. It is 
hard for simple people to understand it."—"Friend Buddhaghosa, I went to Sri 
Lanka beíore you to work on the Blessed One's Dispensation. But I have little 
time beíore me and shall not live long. So I cannot do it. Do it thereíore yourselí, 
and do it well." Then the two ships separated. Soon aíter they had completed 
their voyages the Elder Buddhadatta died and was reborn in the Tusita heaven— 
(Chapter IV). 

The Elder Buddhaghosa stayed near the port of Dviịathãna in Sri Lanka. 
While there he saw one woman water-carrier accidentally break another's jar, 
which led to a violent quarrel between them with foul abuse. Knowing that he 
might be called as a witness, he wrote down what they said in a book. When the 
case came beíore the king, the elder was cited as a witness. He sent his notebook, 
which decided the case. The king then asked to see him—(Chapter V). 

Aíter this the elder went to pay homage to the Sangharãja, 15 the senior elder of 
Sri Lanka. One day while the senior elder was teaching bhikkhus he came upon a 
diííicult point of Abhidhamma that he could not explain. The Elder Buddhaghosa 
knew its meaning and wrote it on a board aíter the senior elder had left. Next day 
it was discovered and then the senior elder suggested that he should teach the 
Order of Bhikkhus. The reply was: "I have come to translate the Buddha's 
Dispensation into Magadhan." The senior elder told him, "If so, then construe the 
Three Pitakas upon the text beginning, 'When a wise man, established well in 
virtue...He began the work that day, the stars being íavourable, and wrote very 
quickly. When íinished, he put it aside and went to sleep. Meanwhile Sakka, Ruler 
of Gods, abstracted the book. The elder awoke, and missing it, he wrote another 
copy very fast by lamplight then he put it aside and slept. Sakka abstracted that 


14. The allusion is to the author of various Pali works including the Abhidhammãvatãra; 
see n. 4. 

15. Sangharãịa ("Ruler of the Community"—a title existing in Thailand today): possibly 
a mistake for Sanghapãla here (see Vis. epil.). 
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too. The elder awoke, and not seeing his book, he wrote a third copy very fast by 
lamplight and wrapped it in his robe. Then he slept again. While he was asleep 
Sakka put the other two books beside him, and when he awoke he found all three 
copies. He took them to the senior elder and told him what had happened. When 
they were read over there was no difference even in a single letter. Thereupon the 
senior elder gave permission for the translating of the Buddha's Dispensation. From 
then on the elder was known to the people of Sri Lanka by the name of 
Buddhaghosa—(Chapter VI). 

He was given apartments in the Brazen Palace, of whose seven íloors he occupied 
the lowest. He observed the ascetic practices and was expert in all the scriptures. It 
was during his stay there that he translated the Buddha's Dispensation. When on 
his alms round he saw íallen palm leaves he would pick them up; this was a duty 
undertaken by him. One day a man who had climbed a palm tree saw him. He left 
some palm leaves on the ground, watched him pick them up, and then followed 
him. Afterwards he brought him a gift of food. The elder concluded his writing of 
the Dispensation in three months. When the rainy season was over and he had 
completed the Pavãranã ceremony he consigned the books to the senior elder, the 
Sahgharãịa. Then the Elder Buddhaghosa had the books written by Elder Mahinda 
piled up and burnt near the Great Shrine; the pile was as high as seven elephants. 
Now that this work was done, and wanting to see his parents, he took his leave 
beíore going back to India. Beíore he left, however, his knowledge of Sanskrit was 
queried by bhikkhus; but he silenced this by delivering a sermon in the language 
by the Great Shrine. Then he departed—(Chapter VIII). 

On his return he went to his preceptor and cleared himselí of his penance. His 
parents too íorgave him his oííences; and when they died they were reborn in the 
Tusita heaven. He himselí, knowing that he would not live much longer, paid 
homage to his preceptor and went to the Great Enlightenment Tree. Foreseeing his 
approaching death, he considered thus: "There are three kinds of death: death as 
cutting off, momentary death, and conventional death. Death as cutting off belongs 
to those whose cankers are exhausted (and are Arahants). Momentary death is 
that of each consciousness of the cognitive series beginning with life-continuum 
consciousness, which arise each immediately on the cessation of the one preceding. 
Conventional death is that of all (so-called) living beings. 16 Mừie will be conventional 
death." Aíter his death he was reborn in the Tusita heaven in a golden mansion 
seven leagues broad surrounded with divine nymphs. When the Bodhisatta 
Metteyya comes to this human world, he will be his disciple. Aíter his cremation 
his relics were deposited near the Enlightenment Tree and shrines erected over 
them—(Chapter VIII). 

It has already been remarked that the general opinion of European scholars is 
that where this imaginative tale diííers from, or adds to, the Mahđvamsa's account 
it is in legend rather than history 

Finally there is the question of the Talaing Chronicles of Burma, which mention 
an elder named Buddhaghosa, of brahman stock, who went from Thatõn (the 


16. A learned allusion to VIII.l. 
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(the ancient Buddhist stronghold in the Rãmaííhadesa of Burma) to Sri Lanka 
(perhaps via India) to translate the Buddha-word into Talaing and bring it 
back. It is hard to evaluate this tradition on the evidence available; but according 
to the opừiion of the more reliable Western scholars another elder of the same 
name is involved here. 17 

What can be said of the Visuddhimagga's author without venturing into 
uníounded speculation is now exhausted, at least in so far as the restricted scope 
of this introduction permits. The facts are tantalizingly few. Indeed this, like many 
scenes in Indian history has something of the enigmatic transparencies and 
uncommunicative shadows of a moonlit landscape—at the same time inescapable 
and ungraspable. 

Some answer has, however, been íurnished to the two questions: why did he 
come to Sri Lanka? And why did his work become íamous beyond its shores? 
Trends such as have been outlined, working not quite parallel on the Theravãda of 
India and Sri Lanka, had evolved a situation íavouring a rehabilitation of Pali, and 
consequently the question was already one of interest not only to Sri Lanka, where 
the old material was preserved. Again the author possessed outstandingly just 
those personal qualities most íitted to the need—accuracy an indeíatigable mental 
orderliness, and insight able to crystallize the vast, unwieldy, accumulated exegesis 
of the Tipitaka into a coherent workable whole with a digniíied vigorous style, 
respect for authenticity and dislike of speculation, and (in the circumstances not at 
all paradoxically) preíerence for self-effacement. The impetus given by him to Pali 
scholarship left an indelible mark on the centuries that followed, enabling it to 
survive from then on the Sanskrit siege as well as the continuing schism and the 
political difficulties and disasters that harassed Sri Lanka beíore the "Second 
Renascence." A long epoch of culture stems from him. His successors in the Great 
Monastery tradition continued to write ừi various centres in South India till the 
12* century or so, while his own works spread to Burma and beyond. Today in Sri 
Lanka and South East Asia his authority is as weighty as it ever was and his name 
is venerated as beíore. 

The Vmutĩimagga 

Besides the books in Sinhala Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa names as available to 
him (which have all disappeared) there was also a manual (existing now only in a 
Chinese translation of the 6th century CE), presumed to have been written in Pali. 
Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa himselí makes no mention of it; but his commentator, 
Bhadantãcariya Dhammapãla (writing perhaps within two centuries of him), 
mentions itby name (see Ch. III, n.19). The Visuddhimagga reíutes a certain method 
of classiíying temperaments as unsound. The Elder Dhammapãla ascribes the 
theory reíuted to the Vimuttimagga. The theory reíuted is actually íound in the 
Chinese version. Then other points reịected by the Visuddhimagga are íound in the 


17. Hastings' Encỵcìopaedia oỷReỉigion, article "Buddhaghosa" by T. w. Rhys Davids. 
Note also that another elder of the same name invited the writing of the 
Sammohavinodanĩ. The problem is discussed at some length by Prof. Niharranjan Ray, 
Theravada Buddhism in Burma, pp. 24ff. 
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Vimuttimagga. Some of these are attributed by the Elder Dhammapãla to the 
Abhayagiri Monastery However, the Vimuttimagga itselí contaừis nothing at all 
of the Mahãyãna, its unorthodoxies being well within the "Hĩnayãna" field. 

The book is much shorter than the Visuddhimagga. Though set out in the same 
three general divisions of virtue, concentration, and understanding, it does not 
superimpose the pattern of the seven puriíications. Proportionately much less space 
is devoted to understanding, and there are no stories. Though the appearance in 
both books of numbers of nearly identical passages suggests that they both drew a 
good deal from the same sources, the general style differs widely. The four 
measureless States and the four immaterial States are handled differently in the 
two books. Besides the "material octads," "enneads" and "decads," it mentions 
"endecads," etc., too. Its description of the thirteen ascetic practices is quite different. 
Also Abhidhamma, which is the keystone of Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa's exegesis, 
is not used at all in the Vimuttimngga (aggregates, truths, etc., do not in themselves 
constitute Abhidhamma in the sense of that Pitaka). There is for ừistance even in its 
description of the consciousness aggregate, no reíerence to the DhammasanganTs 
classiíication of 89 types, and nothing from the Patthãna; and though the cognitive 
series is stated once in its full form (in Ch. 11) no use is made of it to explain conscious 
workings. This Vimuttimagga is ừi fact a book of practical instructions, not of exegesis. 

Its authorship is ascribed to an Elder Upatissa. But the mere coincidence of 
names is insuííicient to identify him with the Arahant Upatissa (prior to 3 rd cent. 
CE) mentioned in the Vinaya Parivãra. A plausible theory puts its composition 
sometime beíore the Visuddhimagga, possibly in India. That is quite compatible 
with its being a product of the Great Monastery beíore the Visuddhimagga was 
written, though again evidence is needed to support the hypothesis. That it contains 
some minor points accepted by the Abhayagiri Monastery does not necessarily 
imply that it had any special connections with that centre. The source may have 
been common to both. The disputed points are not schismatical. Bhadantãcariya 
Buddhaghosa himselí never mentions it. 

Trends in the Development of Theravẫda Doctrine 

The doctrines (Dhamma) of the Theravãda Pali tradition can be conveniently traced 
in three main layers. (1) The íirst of these contains the main books of the Pali Sutta 
Pitakas. (2) The second is the Abhidhamma Pitaka, notably the closely related books, 
the Dhammasanganĩ, Vibhanga, Patthãna. (3) The third is the System which the 
author of the Visuddhimagga completed, or íound completed, and which he set 
himselí to edit and translate back into Pali (some íurther minor developments took 
place subsequently particularly with the 12th century (?) Abhidhammatthasangaha, 
but they are outside the present scope). The point at issue here is not the much- 
debated historical question of how far the Abhidhamma books (leaving aside the 
Kathãvatthu) were contemporary with the Vinaya and Suttas, but rather what 
discernible direction they show in evolution of thought. 

(1) The Suttas being taken as the original exposition of the Buddha's teaching, 
(2) the Abhidhamma Pitaka itselí appears as a highly technical and specialized 
systematization, or complementary set of modiíications built upon that. Its 
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upon that. Its immediate purpose is, One may say, to describe and pin-point 
mental constituents and characteristics and relate them to their material basis 
and to each other (with the secondary object, perhaps, of providing an eííicient 
detence in disputes with heretics and exponents of outsiders' doctrines). Its 
ultimate purpose is to íurnish additional techniques for getting rid of 
unjustified assumptions that tavour clinging and so obstruct the attainment 
of the extinction of clinging. Various Instruments have been torged in it for 
sorting and re-sorting experience expressed as dhammas (see Ch. VII, n.l). 
These instruments are new to the Suttas, though partly traceable to them. 
The Principal Instruments peculiar to it are three: (a) the strict treatment of 
experience (or the knowable and knowledge, using the words in their widest 
possible sense) in terms of momentary cognizable States (dhamma) and the 
deíinition of these States, which is done in the Dhammasanganĩ and Vibhahga; 
(b) the creation of a "schedule" (mãtikă) consisting of a set of triple (tika) and 
double (dnka) classiíications for sorting these States; and (c) the enumeration 
of twenty-four kinds of conditioning relations (paccaya), which is done in the 
Patthãna. The States as detined are thus, as it were, momentary "stills"; the 
structure of relations combines the stills into continuities; the schedule 
classiíications indicate the direction of the continuities. 

The three Abhidhamma books already mentioned are the essential basis 
for what later came to be called the "Abhidhamma method": together they 
form an integral whole. The other four books, which may be said to support 
them in various technical tields, need not be discussed here. This, then, is a 
bare outline of what is in fact an enormous maze with many unexplored 
side-turnings. 

(3) The System íound in the Commentaries has moved on (perhaps slightly 
diverged) from the strict Abhidhamma Pitaka standpoint. The Suttas ottered 
descriptions of discovery; the Abhidhamma map-making; but emphasis now is 
not on discovery, or even on mapping, so much as on consolidating, íilling in and 
explaining. The material is worked over for consistency Among the Principal new 
developments here are these. The "cognitive series" (citta-vĩthi) in the occurrence 
of theconsciousprocessis organized (see Ch. lỵ n.13 and Table V) and completed, 
and its association with three diíterent kinds of kamma is laid down. The term 
sabhãva ("individual essence," "own-being" or "it-ness," see Ch. VII, n.68) is 
introduced to explain the key word dhamma, thereby submitting that term to 
ontological criticism, while the samaỵa ("event" or "occasion") of the Dhamm- 
asanganĩ is now termed a khana ("moment"), thus shitting the weight and balance 
a little in the treatment of time. Then there is the specitic ascription of the three 
"instants" ( khana , too) of arising, presence and dissolution ( uppãđa-ịthiti-bhanga ) 
to each "moment" ( khana ), one "material moment" being calculated to last as long 
as sixteen "mentai moments" (XX.24; Dhs-a 60). 18 New to the Pitakas are also the 
rather urovieldy enumeration of concepts (pannatti, see Ch. VIII, n.ll), and the 


18. The legitimateness of the mental moment of "presence" (thiti) as deducible trom 
A1152 is questioned by Ãcariya Ãnanda (Vibh-t), who wrote early in the Middle Period; 
he cites the Yamaka (refs.: II13-14; and I 216-17) against it. 
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handy defining-formula of word-meaning, characteristic, íunction, 
maniíestation, and proximate cause (locus); also many mừior instances such as 
the substitution of the speciíic "heart-basis" for the Patthãna's "material basis 
of mind," the conception of "material octads," etc., the detailed descriptions of 
the thirty-two parts of the body instead of the bare enumeration of the names in 
the Suttas (thirty-one in the four Nikãyas and thirty-two in the Khuddakapãtha 
and the Patisambhidãmagga), and many more. And the word paramattha acquires 
a new and slightly altered currency. The question of how much this process of 
development owes to the post-Mauryan evolution of Sanskrit thought on the 
Indian mainland (either through assimilation or opposition) still remains to be 
explored, like so many others in this field. The object of this sketch is only to 
point to a few landmarks. 

The Paramatthamanịusẫ 

The notes to this translation contain many quotations from the commentary to 
the Visuddhimagga, called the Paramatthamanịũsã or Mahữ-ịĩkã. It is regarded as 
an authoritative work. The quotations are included both for the light they shed 
on difficult passages in the Visuddhimagga and for the sake o'f rendering for the 
first time some of the essays interspersed in it. The prologue and epilogue give 
its author as an elder named Dhammapãla, who lived at Badaratittha (identiíied 
as near Chennai). This author, himselí also an Indian, is usually held to have 
lived within two centuries or so of Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa. There is 
nothing to say that he ever came to Sri Lanka. 

The Visiiddhimagga quotes íreely from the Patisambhidãmagga, the 
commentary to which was written by an elder named Mahãnãma (date in the 
Middle Period and place of residence uncertain). Mostly but not quite always, 
the Elder Dhammapãla says the same thing, when commenting on these quoted 
passages, as the Elder Mahãnãma but in more words. 19 He relies much on 
syllogisms and logical arguments. Also there are several discussions of some of 
the Systems of the "Six Schools" of Brahmanical philosophy. There are no stories. 
This academic writer is difficult, íormalistic, and often involved, very careíul 
and accurate. Various other works are attributed to him. 


19. The Elder Dhammapãla, commenting on Vism XXI.77, takes the reading 
phuịthantam sacchikato and explains that (cf. Mũla Tĩkã, Pug-t 32), but the Elder 
Mahãnãma, commenting on the Patisambhidãmagga from which the passage is quoted, 
takes the reading phutthattã sacchikato and comments diíterently (Patis-a 396, 
Hewavitarne ed.). Again, what is reterred to as "said by some (keci)" in the Elder 
Dhammapãla's comment on the Visuddhimagga (see Vism VIII, n.46) is put forward by 
the Elder Mahãnãma with no such reservation (Patis-a 351). It is the usual Standard of 
strict consistency that makes such very minor divergences noticeable. These two 
commentators, though, rarely reproduce each other verbatim. Contrastingly, where the 
Paramatthamanịũsã and the Mũìaịĩkã similarly overlap, the sentences are mostly verbatim, 
but the tormer, with extra material, looks like an expanded version of the latter, or the 
latter a cut version of the tormer. 
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Some Main Threads in the Visuddhimagga 

The Visuddhimagga is probably best regarded as a detailed manual for meditation 
masters, and as a work of reíerence. As to its rather intricate construction, the List 
of Contents is given rather fully in order to serve as a guide to the often 
complicated form of the chapters and to the work as a whole. In addition, the 
following considerations may be noted. 

Chapters I and II, which deal with virtue as the practice of restraint, or 
withdrawal, need present no diííiculties. It can be remarked here, though, that 
when the Buddhist ascetic goes into seclusion (restrains the sense doors), it would 
be incorrect to say of him that he "leaves the ĩvorld"; for where a man is, there is his 
world (loka), as appears in the discourse quoted in VII.36 (cf. also s IV 116 as well 
as many other suttas on the same subject). So when he retreats from the clamour 
of society to the woods and rocks, he takes his world with him, as though 
withdrawing to his laboratory, in order to better analyze it. 

Chapters III to XI describe the process of concentration and give directions for 
attaining it by means of a choice of íorty meditation subjects for developing 
concentration. The account of each single meditation subject as given here is 
incomplete unless taken in conịunction with the whole of Part III (Understanding), 
which applies to all. Concentration is training in intensity and depth of íocus and 
in single-mindedness. While Buddhism makes no exclusive claim to teach jhãna 
concentration (samatha = samãdhi), it does claim that the development of insight 
(vipassanã) culminating in penetration of the Four Noble Truths is peculiar to it. 
The two have to be coupled together in order to attain the Truths 20 and the end of 
suííering. Insight is initially training to see experience as it occurs, without 
misperception, invalid assumptions, or wrong iníerences. 

Chapters XII and XIII describe the rewards of concentration íully developed 
without insight. 

Chapters XIV to XVII on understanding are entirely theoretical. Experience in 
general is dissected, and the separated components are described and grouped in 
several alternative patterns in Chapters XIV to XVI.1-12. The rest of Chapter XVI 
expounds the Four Noble Truths, the centre of the Buddha's teaching. Aíter that, 
dependent origination, or the structure of conditionality is dealt with in its aspect 
of arising, or the process of being (Ch. XVII; as cessation, or Nibbãna, it is dealt with 
separately in Chapters XVI and XIX). The íormula of dependent origination in its 
varying modes describes the working economics of the íirst two truths (suííering 
as outcome of craving, and craving itselí—see also Ch. XVII, n.48). VVithout an 
understanding of conditionality the Buddha's teaching cannot be grasped: "He 
who sees dependent origination sees the Dhamma" (M1191), though not all details 
in this work are always necessary Since the detailed part of this chapter is very 
elaborate (§58-272), a íirst reading coníined to §1-6, §20-57, and §273-314, might 
help to avoid losing the thread. These four chapters are "theoretical" because they 
contain in detailed form what needs to be leamt, if only in outline, as "book-leaming" 


20. See AII56; Patis II 92f. 
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(sotãvadhãna-nãna). They íumish techniques for describừig the total experience and 
the experienceable rather as the branches of arithmetic and double-entry bookkeepừig 
are to be leamed as techniques for keepừig accurate business accounts. 

Chapters XVIII to XXI, on the contrary, are practical and give instructions for 
applying the book-knowledge learnt from Chapters XIV to XVII by analyzing in 
its terms the meditator's individual experience, dealing also with what may be 
expected to happen in the course of development. Chapter XVIII as "deíining of 
mentality-materiality" (íirst application of Chapters XIV to XVI) and Chapter XIX 
as "discerning conditions" (íirst application of Chapter XVII) are preparatory to 
insight proper, which begins in Chapter XX with contemplation of rise and fall. 
Aíter this, progress continues through the "eight knowledges" with successive 
clariíication—clariíication of view of the object and consequent alterations of 
subịective attitude towards it—till a point, called "coníormity knowledge," is 
reached which, through one of the "three gateways to liberation," heralds the 
attainment of the íirst supramundane path. 

In Chapter XXII, the attainment of the four successive supramundane paths (or 
successive stages in realization) is described, with the íirst of which Nibbãna 
(extinction of the craving which originates suííering) is 'seen' for the íirst time, 
having till then been only intellectually conceived. At that moment suííering as a 
noble truth is íully understood, craving, its origin, is abandoned, suffering's 
cessation is realized, and the way to its cessation is developed. 21 The three remaừiing 
paths develop íurther and complete that Vision. 

Rnally Chapter XXIII, as the counterpart of Chapters XII and XIII, describes 
the beneíits of understandừig. The description of Nibbãna is given at Chapter VIII, 
§245ff., and a discussion of it at Chapter XVI, §66ff. 

CONCERNING THE TrANSLATION 

The pitíalls that await anyone translating from another European language into 
his own native English are íamiliar enough; there is no need for him to fall into 
them. But when he ventures upon rendering an Oriental language, he will oíten 
have to be his own guide. 

Naturally, a translator from Pali today owes a large debt to his predecessors and 
to the Pali Text Society's publications, including inparticular the Society's invaluable 
Pali-English Dictionary. A translator of the Visuddhimagga, too, must make due 
acknowledgement of its pioneer translation 22 u Pe Ma ung Tin. 


21. In the present work the development of serenity (concentration) is carried to its 
limit betore insight (understanding) is dealt with. This is for clarity. But in the 
commentary to the Satipatthãna Sutta (DN 22, MN 10) either the two are developed 
contemporaneously or insight is allowed to precede jhãna concentration. According to 
the Suttas, concentration of jhãna strength is necessary for the manitestation of the 
path (see e.g. XIV127; xỵ n.7; D II 313 = M III 252; A II156, quoted at Patis II 92f.). 

22. Reprinted by the Pali Text Society as Path o/Purity, 1922-31. 
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The word pãịi is translatable by "text." The pãịi language (the “text language/' 
which the commentators call Magadhan) holds a special position, with no European 
parallel, being reserved to one field, namely, the Buddha's teaching. So there are 
no alien echoes. In the Suttas, the Sanskrit is silent, and it is heavily muted in the 
later literature. This fact, coupled with the richness and integrity of the subịect 
itselí, gives it a singular limpidness and depth in its early form, as in a string quartet 
or the clear ocean, which attaừis in the style of the Suttas to an exquisite and 
unrivalled beauty unreílectable by any rendering. Traces seem to linger even in 
the intricate íormalism preíerred by the commentators. 

This translation presents many íormidable problems. Mainly either 
epistemological and psychological, or else linguistic, they relate either to what 
ideas and things are being discussed, or else to the manipulation of dictionary 
meanings of words used in discussion. 

The íirst is perhaps dominant. As mentioned earlier, the Visuddhimagga can be 
properly studied only as part of the whole commentarial ediíice, whose comerstone 
it is. But while indexes of words and subịects to the PTS edition of the Visuddhimagga 
exist, most of its author's works have only indexes of Pitaka words and names 
commented on but none for the mass of subịect matter. So the student has to make 
his own. Of the commentaries too, only the Atthasãlinĩ, the Dhammapada 
Commentary, and the Jãtaka Commentary have so far been translated (and the 
latter two are rather in a separate class). But that is a minor aspect. 

This book is largely technical and presents all the diííiculties peculiar to technical 
ữanslation: it deals, besides, with mental happenừigs. Now where many synonyms 
are used, as they oíten are in Pali, for public material obịects—an elephant, say or 
gold or the sun—the "material obịects" should be poừitable to, if there is doubt 
about what is reíerred to. Again even such generally recognized private experiences 
as those reíerred to by the words “consciousness" or "pain" seem too obvious to 
introspection for uncertaừity to arise (communication to fail) if they are given variant 
symbols. Here the English translator can íorsake the Pali allotment of synonyms 
and indulge a liking for “elegant variation," if he has it, without fear of muddle. 
But mind is íluid, as it were, and materially negative, and its analysis needs a 
diííerent and a strict treatment. In the Suttas, and still more in the Abhidhamma, 
charting by analysis and deíinition of pin-pointed mental States is carried far into 
uníamiliar waters. It was already recognized then that this is no more a solid 
landscape of “things" to be pointed to when variation has resulted in vagueness. 
As an instance of disregard of this fact: a greater scholar with impeccable historical 
and philological ịudgment (perhaps the most eminent of the English translators) 
has in a single work rendered the cattãro satipaịịhãna (here represented by “four 
íoundations of mindíulness") by "four inceptions of deliberation," "íouríold setting 
up of mindíulness," "íouríold setting up of starting," "four applications of 
mindíulness," and other variants. The PED foreword observes: “No One needs now 
to use the one English word 'desire' as a translation of sixteen distinct Pali words, 
no one of which means precisely desire. Yet this was done in Vol. X of the Scicred 
Books ofthe East by Max Mủller and Fausbốll." True; but need one go to the other 
extreme? How without looking up the Pali can one be sure if the same idea is 
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reíerred to by all these variants and not some other such as those reíerred to by 
cattãro iddhipãdã ("four roads to power" or "bases of success"), cattãro sam ma ppadhã nã 
("four right endeavours"), etc., or one of the many other “íours"? It is customary 
not to vary say the "call for the categorical imperative" in a new context by some 
such altemative as “uncompromising order" or “plain-speaking bidding" or "call 
for unconditional surrender," which the dictionaries would justify, or "íaith" 
which the exegetists might recommend; that is to say, if it is hoped to avoid 
contusion. The choosừig of an adequate rendering is, however, a quite diííerent 
problem. 

But there is something more to be considered beíore Corning to that. So far 
only the diíticulty of isolating, symbolizing, and describing individual mental 
States has been touched on. But here the whole mental structure with its temporal- 
dynamic process is dealt with too. Identiíied mental as well as material States (none 
of which can arise independently) must be recognizable with their associations 
when encountered in new circumstances: for here arises the Central question of 
thought-association and its manipulation. That is tacitly recognized in the Pali. If 
disregarded in the English rendering the tenuous structure with its interences and 
negations—the tlexible pattern of thought-associations—can no longer be 
communicated or followed, because the pattern of speech no longer reílects it, and 
whatever may be communicated is only íragmentary and perhaps deceptive. 
Renderings of words have to be distinguished, too, from renderings of words used 
to explain those words. From this aspect the Oriental System of word-by-word 
translation, which transliterates the sound of the Principal substantive and verb 
stems and attaches to them local intlections, has much to recommend it, though, of 
course, it is not readable as “literature." One is handling instead of pictures of 
isolated ideas or even groups of ideas a whole coherent chart System. And besides, 
words, like maps and charts, are conventionally used to represent high dimensions. 

When already identiíied States or currents are encountered from new angles, 
the new situation can be verbalized in one of two ways at least: either by using in a 
new appropriate verbal setting the words already allotted to these States, or by 
describing the whole situation atresh in diííerent terminology chosen ad hoc. While 
the second may gain in individual brightness, connections with other allied 
reíerences can hardly fail to be lost. Aerial photographs must be taken from 
consistent altitudes, if they are to be used for making maps. And words serve the 
double purpose of recording ideas already tormed and of arousing new ones. 

Structural coherence between ditterent parts in the Pali of the present work 
needs reílecting in the translation—especially in the last ten chapters—if the thread 
is not soon to be lost. In fact, in the Pali (just as much in the Tipitaka as in its 
Commentaries), when such subịects are being handled, one tinds that a tacit rule, 
“One term and one tlexible deíinition for one idea (or State or event or situation) 
reíerred to," is adhered to pretty thoroughly. The reason has already been made 
clear. With no such rule, ideas are apt to disintegrate or coalesce or íictitiously 
multiply (and, of course, any serious attempt at indexing in English is stultiíied). 


23. See Prot. I. A. Richards, Mencius on Mind, Kegan Paul, 1932. 
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One thing needs to be made clear, though; for there is coníusion of thought on 
this whole subject (one so far only partly investigated). 23 This "rule of parsimony 
in variants" has nothing to do with mechanical transliteration, which is a 
translator's retuge when he is unsure of himselt. The guiding rule, "One 
recognizable idea, One word, or phrase to symbolize it," in no sense implies any 
such rule as, "One Pali word, one English word," which is neither desirable nor 
practicable. Nor in translating need the rule apply beyond the scope reviewed. 

So much for the epistemological and psychological problems. 

The linguistic problem is scarcely less tormidable though much better 
recognized. While English is extremely analytic, Pali (another Indo-European 
language) is one of the groups of tongues regarded as dominated by Sanskrit, 
strongly agglutinative, torming long compounds and heavily intlected. The 
vocabulary chosen occasioned much heart-searching but is still very imperíect. 
If a few of the words encountered seem a bit algebraical at íirst, contexts and 
detinitions should make them clear. In the translation of an Oriental language, 
especially a classical one, the translator must recognize that such knowledge 
which the Oriental reader is taken for granted to possess is lacking in his 
European counterpart, who tends unawares to fill the gaps from his own toreign 
store: the result can be like taking two pictures on one film. Not only is the 
common background evoked by the words shadowy and patchy but European 
thought and Indian thought tend to approach the problems of human existence 
from opposite directions. This aííects word íormations. And so double meanings 
(utraquisms, puns, and metaphors) and etymological links oíten follow quite 
diííerent tracks, a fact which is particularly intrusive in describing mental events, 
where the terms employed are mainly "material" ones used metaphorically. 
Unwanted contexts constantly creep in and wanted ones stay out. Then there are no 
well-defined techniques for recognizừig and handlừig idioms, literal rendering of 
which misleads (while, say one may not wonder whether to render tour de force by 
"entorced tour" or "tower of strength," one cannot always be so coníident in Pali). 

Then again in the Visuddhimaggn alone the actual words and word-meanings 
not in the PED come to more than two hundred and torty The PED, as its pretace 
States, is "essentially preliminary"; for when it was published many books had 
still not been collated; it leaves out many words even from the Sutta Pitaka, and 
the Sub-commentaries are not touched by it. Also—and most important here—in 
the making of that dictionary the study of Pali literature had for the most part not 
been tackled much from, shall one say the philosophical, or better, epistemological, 
angle, 24 work and interest having been concentrated till then almost exclusively on 
history and philology For ừistance, the epistemologically unimportant word vimãna 
(divine mansion) is given more than twice the space allotted to the term paịicca- 
samuppãda (dependent origừiation), a diííicult subịect of Central importance, the 
article on which is altogether inadequate and misleading (owing partly to 
misapplication of the "historical method"). Then gala (throat) has been tound more 


24. Exceptions are certain early works of Mrs. C.A.E Rhys Davids. See also discussions 
in appendixes to the translations of the Kathãvatthu ( Points of Controversy, PTS) and the 
Abhidhammatthasangaha (Compendium of Philosophy, PTS). 
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glossarialy interesting than patisandhi (rebirth-linking), the original use of which 
word at M III 230 is ignored. Under nãma, too, nãma-rũpa is coníused with nãma- 
kãya. And so one might continue. By this, however, it is not intended at all to 
depreciate that great dictionary but only to observe that in using it the Pali student 
has sometimes to be wary: if it is criticized in particular here (and it can well hold 
its own against criticism), tribute must also be paid to its own inestimable general 
value. 


CONCLUDING ReMARKS 

Current Standard English has been aimed at and preíerence given always to 
simplicity This has oíten necessitated cutting up long involved sentences, omitting 
connecting particles (such as pana, paríettha, yasmã when followed by tasmã, hi, kho, 
etc.), which serve simply as grammatical grease in long chains of subordinate 
periods. Conversely the author is sometimes extraordinarily elliptic (as in XIV46 
and XVI.68f.), and then the device of square brackets has been used to add 
supplementary matter, without which the sentence would be too enigmatically 
shorthand. Such additions (kept to the minimum) are in almost every case taken 
from elsewhere in the work itselí or from the Paramatthamanịũsã. Round brackets 
have been reserved for reíerences and for alternative renderings (as, e.g., in 1.140) 
where there is a sense too wide for any appropriate English word to straddle. 

A few words have been left untranslated (see individual notes). The choice is 
necessarily arbitrary. It includes kamma, dhamma (sometimes), jhãna, Buddha 
(sometimes), bhikkhu, Nibbãna, Pãtimokkhn, kasina, Piịaka, and arahant. There seemed 
no advantage and much disadvantage in using the Sanskrit íorms, bhikẹu, dharma, 
dhyãna, arhat, etc., as is sometimes done (even though "karma" and "nirvana" are 
in the Concise Oxỷord Dictionary), and no reason against absorbing the Pali words 
into English as they are by dropping the diacritical marks. Proper names appear in 
their Pali spelling without italics and with diacritical marks. VVherever Pali words 
or names appear, the stem form has been used (e.g. Buddha, katnma) rather than the 
inílected nominative (Buddho, kammam), unless there were reasons against it. 25 

Accepted renderings have not been departed from nor earlier translators gone 
against capriciously It seemed advisable to treat certain emotionally charged words 
such as "real" (especially with a Capital R) with caution. Certain other words have 
been avoided altogether. For example, vassa ("rains") signiíies a three-month period 
of residence in one place during the rainy season, enịoined upon bhikkhus by the 
Buddha in order that they should not travel abont trampling down crops and so 

25. Pronounce letters as follows: n as in countryman, ã íather, e whey, i chín, ĩ machine, 
u full, ũ rule; c church (alvvays), g give (always); h always sounded separately, e.g. bh in 
cab-horse, ch in catch him (not kitchen), ph in upholstery (not telephone), th in hot- 
house (not pathos), etc.; i joke; m and h as ng in singer, ũ as ni in onion; ị, Ị, n and ị are 
pronounced with tongue-tip on palate; d, t, n and with tongue-tip on teeth; double 
consonants as in Italian, e.g. dd as in mad dog (not madder), gg as in big gun (not 
bigger); rest as in English. 

26. Of the principal English value words, "real," "truth," "beauty," "good," "absolute," 
"being," etc.: "real" has been used for tatha (XVI.24), "truth" allotted to sacca (XVI.25) 
and "beauty" to subha (IX.119); "good" has been used sometimes for the pretix su- and 
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annoy íarmers. To translate it by "lent" as is sometimes done lets in a historical 
background and religious atmosphere of mourning and íasting quite alien to it 
(with no etymological support). "Metempsychosis" for paịisandhi is another 
notable instance. 26 

The handlừig of three words, dhamma, citta, and rũpa (see Glossary and relevant 
notes) is admittedly something of a makeshiít. The only English word that might 
with some agility be used consistently for dhamma seems to be "idea"; but it has 
been crippled by philosophers and would perhaps mislead. Citta might with 
advantage have been rendered throughout by // cognizance," in order to preserve 
its independence, instead of rendering it sometimes by "mind" (shared with mano) 
and sometimes by "consciousness" (shared with vinnãna) as has been done. But in 
many contexts all three Pali words are synonyms for the same general notion (see 
XIV82); and technically, the notion of "cognition," reíerred to in its bare aspectby 
vinnãna, is also reíerred to along with its concomitant affective colourừig, thought 
and memory, etc., by citta. So the treatment accorded to citta here finds support to 
that extent. Lastly "mentality-materiality" for nãma-rũpa is inadequate and "name- 
and-form" in some ways preíerable. "Name" (see Ch. XVIII, n.4) still suggests 
nãma's íunction of "naming"; and "form" for the rũpa of the rũpakkhandha 
("materiality aggregate") can preserve the link with the rũpa of the rũpãyatana, 
("visible-object base") by rendering them respectively with "material form 
aggregate" and "visible form base"—a point not without philosophical importance. 
A compromise has been made at Chapter X.13. "Materiality" or "matter" wherever 
used should not be taken as implying any hypostasis, any "permanent or semi- 
permanent substance behind appearances" (the obịective counterpart of the 
subịective ego), which would find no support in the Pali. 

The editions of Sri Lanka, Burma and Thailand have been consulted as well as 
the two Latin-script editions; and Sinhalese translations, besides. The paragraph 
numbers of the Harvard University Press edition will be íound at the start of 
paragraphs and the page numbers of the Pali Text Society's edition in square 
brackets in the text (the latter, though sometimes appearing at the end of paragraphs, 
mark the beginnings of the PTS pages). Errors of readings and punctuation in the 
PTS edition not in the Harvard edition have not been reíerred to in the notes. 

For the quotations from the Tipitaka it was íound impossible to make use of 
existing published translations because they lacked the kind of treatment sought. 
However, other translation work in hand served as the basis for all the Pitaka 
quotations. 

Rhymes seemed unsuitable for the verses from the Tipitaka and the "Ancients"; 
but they have been resorted to for the summarizing verses belonging to the 
Visuddhimagga itselí. The English language is too weak in íixed stresses to lend 


also for the adj. kalyãna and the subst. attha. "Absolute" has notbeen employed, though 
it might perhaps be used for the word advaya, which qualities the word kasina 
("universality," "totalization") at M II 14, and then: "One (man) perceives earth as a 
universality above, below, around, absolute, measureless" could be an alternative for 
the rendering given in V38. "Being" (as abstract subst.) has sometimes been used for 
bhava, which is otherwise rendered by "becoming." 
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itseli to Pali rhythms, though one attempt to reproduce them was made in 
Chapter IV 

Where a passage from a sutta is commented on, the order of the explanatory 
comments follows the Pali order of words in the origừial sentence, which is not 
always that of the translation of it. 

In Indian books the titles and subtitles are placed only at, the end of the subject 
matter. In the translations they have been inserted at the beginning, and some 
subtitles added for the sake of clarity In this connection the title at the end of 
Chapter XI, "Description of Concentration" is a "heading" applying not only to 
that chapter but as far back as the beginning of Chapter III. Similarly, the title at the 
end of Chapter XIII reíers back to the beginning of Chapter XII. The heading 
"Description of the Soil in which Understanding Grows" (pannă-bhũmi-niddesa) 
reíers back from the end of Chapter XVII to the beginning of Chapter XIV. 

The book abounds in "shorthand" allusions to the Pitakas and to other parts of 
itselí. They are oíten hard to recognize, and íailure to do so results in a sentence 
with a half-meaning. It is hoped that most of them have been hunted down. 

Criticism has been strictly coníined to the application of Pali Buddhist standards 
in an attempt to produce a balanced and uncoloured English counterpart of the 
original. The use of words has been stricter in the translation itselí than the 
Introduction to it. 

The translator will, of course, have sometimes slipped or íailed to follow his 
own rules; and there are many passages any rendering of which is bound to evoke 
query from some quarter where there is interest in the subject. As to the rules, 
however, and the vocabulary chosen, it has not been intended to lay down laws, 
and when the methods adopted are described above that is done simply to indicate 
the line taken: Ịampada-niruttim nãbhiniveseyya, samannam nãti-dhãveyyã ti (see 
XVII.24). 
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The Path of Purification 

(Visuddhimagga) 




Part I 

Vừtue (Sĩỉa) 




Namo tassa bhagavato arahato 
sammãsambuddhassa 


Chapter I 

Description of Virtue 

( Sĩla-niddesa ) 


[I. Introductory] 

1. [1] "When a wise man, established well in virtue, 

Develops consciousness and understanding, 

Then as a bhikkhu ardent and sagacious 
He succeeds in disentangling this tangle" (S 113). 

This was said. But why was it said? While the Blessed One was living at Sãvatthĩ, 
it seems, a certain deity came to him in the night, and in order to do away with his 
doubts, he asked this question: 

"The inner tangle and the outer tangle— 

This generation is entangled in a tangle. 

And so I ask of Gotama this question: 

Who succeeds in disentangling this tangle?" (S 113). 

2. Here is the meaning in brieí. Tcrngle is a term for the network of craving. For 
that is a tangle in the sense of lacing together, like the tangle called network of 
branches in bamboo thickets, etc., because it goes on arising again and again up 
and down 1 among the obịects [of consciousness] beginning with what is visible. 
But it is called the inner tangle and the outer tangỉe because it arises [as craving] for 
one's own requisites and another's, for one's own person and another's, and for 
the internal and external bases [for consciousness]. Since it arises in this way, this 
generation is entangled in a tangle. As the bamboos, etc., are entangled by the bamboo 
tangle, etc., so too this generation, in other words, this order of living beings, is all 
entangled by the tangle of craving—the meaning is that it is intertwined, interlaced 
by it. [2] And because it is entangled like this, so I ask oỷGotama this CỊuestion, that is 
why I ask this. He addressed the Blessed One by his clan name as Gotama. Who 


1. "From a visible datum sometimes as far down as a mental datum, or vice versa, 
following the order of the six kinds of objects of consciousness as given in the teaching" 
(Vism-mht 5, see XV32). 
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Part 1: Virtue (Sứa) 


succeeds in disentangling this tangle: who may disentangle this tangle that keeps the 
three kinds of existence entangled in this way?—What he asks is, who is capable of 
disentangling it? 

3. However, when questioned thus, the Blessed One, whose knowledge of all 
things is unimpeded, deity of deities, excelling Sakka (Ruler of Gods), excelling 
Brahmã, íearless in the possession of the four kinds of períect coníidence, wielder 
of the ten powers, all-seer with unobstructed knowledge, uttered this stanza in 
reply to explain the meaning: 

"When a wise man, established well in virtue, 

Develops consciousness and understanding, 

Then as a bhikkhu ardent and sagacious 
He succeeds in disentangling this tangle." 

4. My task is now to set out the true sense, 

Divided into virtue and the rest, 

Of this same verse composed by the Great Sage. 

There are here in the Victor's Dispensation 
Seekers gone forth from home to homelessness, 

And who although desiring purity 

Have no right knowledge of the sure straight way 

Comprising virtue and the other two, 

Right hard to find, that leads to purity— 

Who, though they strive, here gain no purity 
To them I shall expound the comíorting Pcith 
Of Puriỷication, pure in expositions, 

Relying on the teaching of the dwellers 
In the Great Monastery; 2 let all those 
Good men who do desire purity 
Listen intently to my exposition. 

5. Herein, purifícation should be understood as Nibbãna, which being devoid of 
all stains, is utterly pure. The pnth of purification is the path to that puriíication; it is 
the means of approach that is called the path. The meaning is, I shall expound that 
path of puriíication. 

6. In some instances this path of puriíication is taught by insight alone, 3 according 
as it is said: 


2. The Great Monastery (Mahãvihãra) at Anurãdhapura in Sri Lanka. 

3. "The words 'insight alone' are meant to exclude not virtue, etc., but serenity (i.e. 
ịhãna), which is the opposite number in the pair, serenity and insight. This is for 
emphasis. But the word 'alone' actually excludes only that concentration with distinction 
[of jhãna]; for concentration is classed as both access and absorption (see IV32). Taking 
this stanza as the teaching for one whose vehicle is insight does not imply that there is 
no concentration; for no insight comes about without momentary concentration. And 
again, insight should be understood as the three contemplations of impermanence, 
pain, and not-self; not contemplation of impermanence alone" (Vism-mht 9-10). 
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"Pormations are all impermanent: 

When he sees thus with understanding 
And tums away from what is ill, 

That is the path to purity" (Dhp 277). [3] 

And in some instances by jhãna and understanding, according as it is said: 
"He is near unto Nibbãna 

In whom are jhãna and understanding" (Dhp 372). 

And in some instances by deeds (kamma), etc., according as it is said: 

"By deeds, Vision and righteousness, 

By virtue, the sublimest liíe— 

By these are mortals puriíied, 

And not by lineage and wealth" (M III 262). 

And in some instances by virtue, etc., according as it is said: 

"He who is possessed of constant virtue, 

Who has understanding, and is concentrated, 

Who is strenuous and diligent as well, 

Will cross the ílood so diííicult to cross" (S I 53). 

And in some instances by the íoundations of mindíulness, etc., according as it 
is said: "Bhikkhus, this path is the only way for the puriíication of beings ... for the 
realization of Nibbãna, that is to say the four íoundations of mindíulness" (D II 
290); and similarly in the case of the right eííorts, and so on. But in the answer to 
this question it is taught by virtue and the other two. 

7. Here is a brieí commentary [on the stanza]. Established ĩvell in virtue: standing 
on virtue. It is only one actually íulíilling virtue who is here said to "stand on 
virtue." So the meaning he re is this: being established well in virtue by íulíilling 
virtue. A man: a living being. Wise: possessing the kind of understanding that is 
born of kamma by means of a rebirth-linking with triple root-cause. Develops 
consciousness and understanding: develops both concentration and insight. For it is 
concentration that is described here under the heading of "consciousness," and 
insight under that of "understanding." 4 Ardent (i ãtãpin ): possessing energy For it is 
energy that is called "ardour" ( ãtãpa ) in the sense of burning up and consuming 
( ãtãpana-paritãpana ) deíilements. He has that, thus he is ardent. Sagacious: it is 


4. "'Develops' applies to both 'consciousness' and 'understanding.' But are they 
mundane or supramundane? They are supramundane, because the sublime goal is 
described; for one developing them is said to disentangle the tangle of craving by cutting 
it off at the path moment, and that is not mundane. But the mundane are included here 
too because they immediately precede, since supramundane (see Ch. III n._5) 
concentration and insight are impossible vvithout mundane concentration and insight 
to precede them; for without the access and absorption concentration in one whose 
vehicle is serenity, or without the momentary concentration in one whose vehicle is 
insight, and without the gateways to liberation (see XXI.66f.), the supramundane can 
never in either case be reached" (Vism-mht 13). "With triple root-cause" means with 
non-greed, none-hate, and non-delusion. 
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understanding that is called "sagacity"; possessừig that, is the meaning. This word 
shows protective understanding. For understanding is mentioned three times in 
the reply to the question. Herein, the first is naỉve understanding, the second is 
ưnderstanding consistừig in insight, while the third is the protective understanding 
that guides all affairs. He sees fear (bhayarn ikkhati) in the round of rebirths, thus he 
is a bhikkhu. He succeeds in disentangling this tnngle: [4] Just as a man standing on the 
ground and taking up a well-sharpened knife might disentangle a great tangle of 
bamboos, so too, he—this bhikkhu who possesses the six things, namely, this virtue, 
and this concentration described under the heading of consciousness, and this 
threeíold understanding, and this ardour—standing on the ground of virtue and 
takừig up with the hand of protective-understanding exerted by the power of energy 
the knife of insight-understanding well-sharpened on the stone of concentration, 
might disentangle, cut away and demolish all the tangle of craving that had 
overgrown his own life's continuity But it is at the moment of the path that he is 
said to be disentangling that tangle; at the moment of íruition he has disentangled 
the tangle and is worthy of the highest offerings in the world with its deities. That 
is why the Blessed One said: 

"When a wise man, established well in virtue, 

Develops consciousness and understanding, 

Then as a bhikkhu ardent and sagacious 
He succeeds in disentangling this tangle." 

8. Herein there is nothing for him to do about the [naỉve] understanding on 
account of which he is called ĩvise; for that has been established in him simply by 
the iníluence of previous kamma. But the words ardent and sagacious mean thatby 
persevering with energy of the kind here described and by acting in full awareness 
with understanding he should, having become well established in virtue, develop 
the serenity and insight that are described as concentration and understanding. This 
is how the Blessed One shows the path of puriíication under the headings of virtue, 
concentration, and understanding there. 

9. What has been shown so far is the three trainings, the dispensation that is 
good in three ways, the necessary condition for the threeíold clear-vision, etc., the 
avoidance of the two extremes and the cultivation of the middle way, the means to 
surmountừig the States of loss, etc., the abandoning of deíilements in three aspects, 
prevention of transgression etc., puriíication from the three kinds of deíilements, 
and the reason for the States of stream-entry and so on. How? 

10. Here the training of higher virtue is shown by virtue; the trainừig of higher 
consciousness, by concentmtion; and the training of higher understanding, by 
understanding. 

The dispensatiorís goodness in the beginning is shoum by virtue. Because of the 
passage, "And what is the beginning of proíitable things? Virtue that is quite 
puriíied" (S V 143), and because of the passage beginning, "The not doing of any 
evil" (Dhp 183), virtue is the beginning of the dispensation. And that is good because 
it brings about the special qualities of non-remorse, 5 and so on. Its goodness in the 


5. One who is virtuous has nothing to be remorseíul about. 
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middle is shown by concentration. [5] Because of the passage beginning, "Entering 
upon the proíitable" (Dhp 183), concentration is the middle of the dispensation. 
And that is good because it brings about the special qualities of supernormal power, 
and so on. Its goodness in the end is shownby understanding. Because of the passage, 
“The puriíying of one's own mind—this is the Buddhas' dispensation" (Dhp 183), 
and because understanding is its culmination, understanding is the end of the 
dispensation. And that is good because it brings about equipoise with respect to 
the desired and the undesired. For this is said: 

“Just as a solid massive rock 
Remains unshaken by the wind, 

So too, in face of blame and praise 
The wise remain immovable" (Dhp 81). 

11. Likewise the necessary condition for the triple clear-vision is shown by virtue. 
For with the support of períected virtue one arrives at the three kinds of clear- 
vision, but nothing besides that. The necessary condition for the six kinds of direct- 
knowledge is shown by concentration. For with the support of períected 
concentration one arrives at the six kinds of direct-knowledge, but nothing besides 
that. The necessary condition for the categories of discrimination is shown by 
understanding. For with the support of períected understanding One arrives at the 
four kinds of discrimination, but not for any other reason. 6 

And the avoidance of the extreme called devotion to indulgence of sense desires 
is shown by virtue. The avoidance of the extreme called devotion to mortiíication 
of self is shown by concentration. The cultivation of the middle way is shown by 
understanding. 

12. Likeivise the meansỷor surmounting the States oỷloss is shoiưn by virtue; the means 
for surmounting the element of sense desires, by concentration ; and the means for 
surmounting all becoming, by understanding. 

And the abandoning of defilements by substitution of opposites is shoĩưn by virtue; 
that by suppression is shown by concentration; and that by cutting off is shown by 
understanding. 

13. Likeiviseprevention ofdefilements' transgression is shoivn by virtue; prevention of 
obsession (by deíilement) is shown by concentration ; prevention of inherent 
tendencies is shown by understanding. 

And purification from the defilement of misconduct is shoum by virtue ; puriíication 
from the deíilement of craving, by concentration; and puriiication from the 
deíilement of (íalse) views, by understanding. 


6. The three kinds of clear-Vision are: recollection of past lives, knovvledge of the 
passing away and reappearance of beings (divine eye), and knowledge of destruction 
of cankers (M I 22-23). The six kinds of direct-knowledge are: knowledge of 
supernormal power, the divine ear element, penetration of minds, recollection of past 
lives, knowledge of the passing away and reappearance of beings, and knowledge of 
destruction of cankers (M134-35). The four discriminations are those of meaning, law, 
language, and intelligence (A II160). 
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14. [6] Likewise the reason for the States of stream-entry and once-retum is shown 
by virtue ; that for the State of non-retum, by concentration ; that for Arahantship by 
understanding. For the stream-enterer is called "períected in the kinds of virtue"; 
and likewise the once-returner. But the non-returner is called "períected in con- 
centration." And the Arahant is called "períected in understanding" (see A1233). 

15. So thus far these nine and other like triads of special qualities have been shown, 
that is, the three trainings, the dispensation that is good in three ways, the necessary 
condition for the threeíold clear-vision, the avoidance of the two extremes and the 
cultivation of the middle way the means for surmountừig the States of loss, etc., 
the abandoning of deíilements in three aspects, prevention of transgression, etc., 
puriíication from the three kinds of deíilements, and the reason for the States of 
stream-entry, and so on. 

[II. Virtue] 

16. However, even when this path of puriíication is shown in this way under the 
headings of virtue, concentration and understanding, each comprising various 
special qualities, it is still only shown extremely brieíly. And so since that is 
insuííicient to help all, there is, in order to show it in detail, the following set of 
questions dealing in the íirst place with virtue: 

(i) What is virtue? 

(ii) In what sense is it virtue? 

(iii) What are its characteristic, íưnction, maniíestation, and proximate 

cause? 

(iv) What are the beneíits of virtue? 

(v) How many kinds of virtue are there? 

(vi) What is the deíiling of it? 

(viii) What is the cleansừig of it? 

17. Here are the answers: 

(i) What is virtue? It is the States beginning with volition present in one who 
abstains from killing living things, etc., or in one who íulíils the practice of the 
duties. For this is said in the Patisambhidã: "VVhat is virtue? There is virtue as 
volition, virtue as consciousness-concomitant/virtue as restraint, [7] virtue as non- 
transgression" (Patis I 44). 

Herein, virtue as volition is the volition present in one who abstains from killing 
living things, etc., or ừi one who íulíils the practice of the duties. Virtue as consciousness- 
concomitant is the abstinence in one who abstaừis from killing living things, and so on. 
Furthermore, virtue as volition is the seven volitions [that accompany the hrst seven] of 
the [ten] courses of action (kamma) in one who abandons the killing of livừig thừigs, 
and so on. Virtue as consciousness-concomitant is the [three remaừiing] States consisting 
of non-covetousness, non-ill will, and right view, stated in the way beginning, 
"Abandoning covetousness, he dwells with a mừid free from covetousness" (D171). 


7. "Consciousness-concomitants" (cetasikã) is a collective term for teeling, perception, 
and tormation, variously subdivided; in other words, aspects of mentality that arise 
together with consciousness. 
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18. Virtue as restraint should be understood here as restraint in five ways: restraint 
by the rules of the community ( pãtimokkha ), restraint by mindíulness, restraint 
by knowledge, restraint by patience, and restraint by energy. Herein, "restraint 
by the Pãtimokkha" is this: “He is íurnished, íully íurnished, with this 
Pãtimokkha restraint. (Vibh 246)" “Restraint by mindíulness" is this: "He guards 
the eye íaculty, enters upon restraint of the eye íaculty" (D I 70). "Restraint by 
knowledge" is this: 

"The currents in the world that flow, Ajita," 
said the Blessed One, 

"Are stemmed by means of mindíulness; 

Restraint of currents I proclaim, 

By understanding they are dammed" (Sn 1035); 

and use of requisites is here combined with this. But what is called "restraint by 
patience" is that given in the way beginning, "He is one who bears cold and heat" 
(M110). And what is called "restraintby energy" is that given in the way beginning, 
"He does not endure a thought of sense desires when it arises" (M111); puriíication 
of livelihood is here combined with this. So this íiveíold restraint, and the abstinence, 
in clansmen who dread evil, from any chance of transgression met with, should 
all be understood to be "virtue as restraint." 

Virtue as non-transgression is the non-transgression, by body or speech, of precepts 
of virtue that have been undertaken. 

This, in the íirst place, is the answer to the question, "What is virtue?" [8] Now, 
as to the rest— 

19. (ii) In what sense is rr V1RTUE? It is virtue (s ĩla) in the sense of composing ( sĩlana ). 8 
What is this composing? It is either a coordinating ( samãdhãna ), meaning non- 
inconsistency of bodily action, etc., due to virtuousness; or it is an upholding 
(upadhãrana ), 8 meanừig a State of basis ( ãdhãra ) owing to its serving as íoundation 
for proíitable States. For those who understand etymology admit only these two 
meanings. Others, however, comment on the meaning here in the way beginning, 
"The meaning of virtue ( sĩla ) is the meaning of head (sứa), the meaning of virtue is 
the meaning of cool (sĩtala)." 

20. (iii) Now, WHAT ARE 1TS CHARACTER1STIC, EUNCTION, MANIFESTAT!ON, AND PROXIMATE 
CAUSE? Here: 

The characteristic of it is composing 
Even when analyzed in various ways, 

As visibility is of visible data 
Even when analyzed in various ways. 

Just as visibleness is the characteristic of the visible-data base even when analyzed 
ừito the various categories of blue, yellow, etc., because even when analyzed into 
these categories it does not exceed visible-ness, so also this same composing, 
described above as the coordinating of bodily action, etc., and as the íoundation of 


8. Silana and upadharana in this meaning (cf. Ch. I, §141 and sandhamna, XIV61) are 
not in PED. 
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proíitable States, is the characteristic of virtue even when analyzed into the various 
categories of volition, etc., because even when analyzed into these categories it 
does not exceed the State of coordination and íoundation. 

21. While such is its characteristic: 

Its íunction has a double sense: 

Action to stop misconduct, then 
Achievement as the quality 
Of blamelessness in virtuous men. 

So what is called virtue should be understood to have the íunction (nature) of 
stopping misconduct as its íunction (nature) in the sense of action, and a blameless 
tunction (nature) as its tunction (nature) in the sense of achievement. For under 
[these headings of] characteristic, etc., it is action ( kicca ) or it is achievement (sampatti) 
that is called "íunction" (rasa —nature). 

22. Now, virtue, so say those who know, 

Itselí as purity will show; 

And for its proximate cause they tell 
The pair, conscience and shame, as well. [9] 

This virtue is maniiested as the kinds of purity stated thus: "Bodily purity, verbal 
purity mental purity" (A I 271); it is maniíested, comes to be apprehended, as a 
pure State. But conscience and shame are said by those who know to be its proximate 
cause; its near reason, is the meaning. For when conscience and shame are in 
existence, virtue arises and persists; and when they are not, it neither arises nor 
persists. 

This is how virtue's characteristic, íunction, maniíestation, and proximate cause, 
should be understood. 

23. (iv) What are the beneỉits oe virtue? Its beneíits are the acquisition of the 
several special qualities beginning with non-remorse. For this is said: "Ẫnanda, 
proíitable habits (virtues) have non-remorse as their aim and non-remorse as their 
beneíit" (A V 1). Also it is said íurther: "Householder, there are these five beneíits 
for the virtuous in the períecting of virtue. What five? Here, householder, one who 
is virtuous, possessed of virtue, obtains a large íortune as a consequence of diligence; 
this is the íirst beneíit for the virtuous in the períecting of virtue. Again, of one 
who is virtuous, possessed of virtue, a fair name is spread abroad; this is the second 
beneíit for the virtuous in the períecting of virtue. Again, whenever One who is 
virtuous, possessed of virtue, enters an assembly whether of khattiyas (warrior- 
nobles) or brahmans or householders or ascetics, he does so without fear or 
hesitation; this is the third beneíit for the virtuous in the períectừig of virtue. Again, 
one who is virtuous, possessed of virtue, dies uncontused; this is the tourth beneíit 
for the virtuous in the períecting of virtue. Again, one who is virtuous, possessed 
of virtue, on the breakup of the body, aíter death, reappears in a happy destiny, in 
the heavenly world; this is the fifth beneíit for the virtuous in the períecting of 
virtue" (DII86). There are also the many beneíits of virtue beginning with being 
dear and loved and ending with destruction of cankers described in the passage 
beginning, "If a bhikkhu should wish, 'May I be dear to my fellows in the life of 
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purity and loved by them, held in respect and honoured by them/ let him períect 
the virtues" (M133). This is how virtue has as itsbeneíits the several special qualities 
beginning with non-remorse. [10] 

24. Furthermore: 

Dare anyone a limit place 
On benetits that virtue brings, 

Without which virtue clansmen find 
No tooting in the dispensation? 

No Ganges, and no Yamunã 
No Sarabhũ, Sarassathĩ, 

Or flowing Aciravatĩ, 

Or noble River of Mahĩ, 

Is able to wash out the stain 

In things that breathe here in the world; 

For only virtue's water can 
Wash out the stain in living things. 

No breezes that come bringing rain, 

No balm of yellow sandabvood, 

No necklaces beside, or gems 
Or soft ettulgence of moonbeams, 

Can here avail to calm and soothe 
Men's tevers in this world; whereas 
This noble, this supremely cool, 

VVell-guarded virtue quells the tlame. 

Where is there to be tound the scent 
That can with virtue's scent compare. 

And that is borne against the wind 
As easily as with it? Where 
Can such another stair be tound 
That climbs, as virtue does, to heaven? 

Or yet another door that gives 
Onto the City of Nibbãna? 

Shine as they may there are no kings 
Adorned with jewellery and pearls 
That shine as does a man restrained 
Adorned with virtue's ornament. 

Virtue entirely does away 

With dread of self-blame and the like; 

Their virtue to the virtuous 
Gives gladness always by its fame. 

From this briet sketch it may be known 
FIow virtue brings reward, and how 
This root of all good qualities 
Robs of its power every tault. 
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25. (v) Now, here is the answer to the question, How MANY KINDS OF VIRTUE ARE 
THERE? 

1. Firstly all this virtue is of one kind by reason of its own characteristic of 
composing. 

2. It is of two kinds as keeping and avoiding. 

3. Likewise as that of good behaviour and that of the beginning of the life of 
purity, 

4. As abstinence and non-abstinence, 

5. As dependent and independent, 

6. As temporary and liielong, 

7. As limited and unlimited, 

8. As mundane and supramundane. [11] 

9. It is of three kinds as iníerior, medium, and superior. 

10. Likewise as giving precedence to self, giving precedence to the world, and 
giving precedence to the Dhamma, 

11. As adhered to, not adhered to, and tranquillized. 

12. As puriíied, unpuriíied, and dubious. 

13. As that of the trainer, that of the non-trainer, and that of the neither-trainer- 
nor-non-trainer. 

14. It is of four kinds as partaking of diminution, of stagnation, of distinction, 
of penetration. 

15. Likewise as that of bhikkhus, of bhikkhunĩs, of the not-fully-admitted, of 
the laity, 

16. As natural, customary, necessary due to previous causes, 

17. As virtue of Pãtimokkha restraint, of restraint of sense íaculties, of 
puriíication of livelihood, and that concerning requisites. 

18. It is of five kinds as virtue consisting in limited puriíication, etc.; for this is 
said in the Patisambhidã: "Five kinds of virtue: virtue consisting in limited 
puriíication, virtue consisting in unlimited puriíication, virtue consisting in íulíilled 
puriíication, virtue consisting in unadhered-to puriíication, virtue consisting in 
tranquillized puriíication" (Patis 142). 

19. Likewise as abandoning, reíraining, volition, restraint, and non- 
transgression. 

26. 1. Herein, in the section dealing with that of one kind, the meaning should 
be understood as already stated. 

2. In the section dealing with that of two kinds: íulíilling a training precept 
announced by the Blessed One thus: "This should be done" is keeping; not doing what 
is prohibited by him thus: "This should not be done" is avoiding. Herein, the word- 
meaning is this: they keep ( caranti ) within that, they proceed as people who fulfil the 
virtues, thus it is keeping (i cãritta ); they preserve, they protect, they avoid, thus it is 
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avoiding. Herein, keeping is accomplished by faith and energy; avoiding, by faith and 
mindíulness. This is how it is of two kinds as keepừig and avoiding. 

27. 3. In the second dyad good behaviour is the best kind of behaviour. Good 
behaviour itselí is thnt oỷgood behaviour ; or what is announced for the sake of good 
behaviour is that of good behaviour. This is a term for virtue other than that which 
has livelihood as eighth. 9 It is the initial stage of the liíe of purity consisting in the 
path, thus it is that ofthe beginning ofthe life ofpurity. This is a term for the virtue 
that has livelihood as eighth. It is the initial stage of the path because it has actually 
to be puriíied in the prior stage too. Hence it is said: "But his bodily action, his 
verbal action, and his livelihood have already been puriíied earlier" (MIII289). Or 
the training precepts called "lesser and minor" (D II 154) [12] are that of good 
behaviour; the rest are that of the beginning ofthe life ofpurity. Or what is included in 
the Double Code (the bhikkhus' and bhikkhưnĩs' Pãtimokkha) is that of the beginning 
of the life of purity; and that included in the duties set out in the Khandhakas [of 
Vinaya] is that ofgood behaviour. Through its períection that ofthe beginning ofthe life 
of purity comes to be períected. Hence it is said also "that this bhikkhu shall fulfil 
the State consisting in the beginning of the life of purity without having íulíilled 
the State consisting in good behaviour—that is not possible" (A III14-15). So it is 
of two kinds as that of good behaviour and that of the beginning of the life of 
purity 

28. 4. In the third dyad virtue as abstinence is simply abstention from killing living 
things, etc.; the other kinds consisting in volition, etc., are virtue as non-abstinence. 
So it is of two kinds as abstinence and non-abstinence. 

29. 5. In the íourth dyad there are two kinds of dependence: dependence through 
craving and dependence through [íalse] views. Herein, that produced by one who 
wishes for a íortunate kind of becoming thus, "Through this virtuous conduct 
[rite] I shall become a [great] deity or some [minor] deity" (M 1102), is dependent 
through craving. That produced through such [íalse] view about puriíication as 
"Puriíication is through virtuous conduct" (Vibh 374) is dependent through [íalse] 
view. But the supramundane, and the mundane that is the prerequisite for the 
aíoresaid supramundane, are independent. So it is of two kinds as dependent and 
independent. 

30. 6. In the fifth dyad temporary virtue is that undertaken aíter deciding on a 
time limit. Liỷelong virtue is that practiced in the same way but undertaking it for 
as long as life lasts. So it is of two kinds as temporary and liíelong. 

31. 7. In the sixth dyad the limited is that seen to be limited by gain, fame, relatives, 
limbs, or life. The opposite is unlimited. And this is said in the Patisambhidã: "What 
is the virtue that has a limit? There is virtue that has gain as its limit, there is virtue 
that has fame as its limit, there is virtue that has relatives as its limit, there is virtue 
that has limbs as its limit, there is virtue that has life as its limit. What is virtue that 


9. The three kinds of proíitable bodily kamma or action (not killing or stealing or 
indulging in sexual misconduct), the four kinds of protitable verbal kamma or action 
(retraining from lying, malicious speech, harsh speech, and gossip), and right livelihood 
as the eighth. 
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has gain as its limit? Here someone with gain as cause, with gaừi as condition, 
with gain as reason, transgresses a training precept as undertaken: that virtue has 
gain as its limit" (Patis I 43), [13] and the rest should be elaborated in the same 
way Also in the answer dealing with the unlimited it is said: "What is virtue that 
does not have gain as its limit? Here someone does not, with gain as cause, with 
gain as condition, with gain as reason, even arouse the thought of transgressing a 
ữaining precept as undertaken, how then shall he actually transgress it? That virtue 
does not have gain as its limit" (Patis 144), and the rest should be elaborated in the 
same way So it is of two kinds as limited and unlimited. 

32. 8. In the seventh dyad all virtue subịect to cankers is mundane; that not subịect 
to cankers is supramundane. Herein, the mundane brings about improvement in íuture 
becoming and is a prerequisite for the escape from becoming, according as it is 
said: "Discipline is for the purpose of restraint, restraint is for thepurpose of non- 
remorse, non-remorse is for the purpose of gladdening, gladdening is for the 
purpose of happiness, happiness is for the purpose of tranquillity, tranquillity is 
for the purpose of bliss, bliss is for the purpose of concentration, concentration is 
for the purpose of correct knowledge and Vision, correct knowledge and Vision is 
for the purpose of dispassion, dispassion is for the purpose of íading away [of 
greed], íading away is for the purpose of deliverance, deliverance is for the purpose 
of knowledge and Vision of deliverance, knowledge and Vision of deliverance is 
for the purpose of complete extinction [of craving, etc.] throughnot clinging. Talk 
has that purpose, counsel has that purpose, support has that purpose, giving ear 
has that purpose, that is to say, the liberation of the mind through not clinging" 
(Vin V 164). The supramundane brings about the escape from becoming and is the 
plane of reviewing knowledge. So it is of two kinds as mundane and supramundane. 

33. 9. In the íirst of the triads the inferior is produced by iníerior zeal, [purity of] 
consciousness, energy, or inquiry; the medium is produced by medium zeal, etc.; 
the superior, by superior (zeal, and so on). That undertaken out of desire for fame is 
inỷerior ; that undertaken out of desire for the íruits of merit is medium ; that 
undertaken for the sake of the noble State thus, "This has to be done" is superior. Or 
again, that deíiled by self-praise and disparagement of others, etc., thus, "I am 
possessed of virtue, but these other bhikkhus are ill-conducted and evil-natured" 
(M1193), is inferior; ưndeíiled mundane virtue is medium; supramundane is superior. 
Or again, that motivated by craving, the purpose of which is to enjoy continued 
existence, is inferior ; that practiced for the purpose of one's own deliverance is 
medium; the virtue of the períections practiced for the deliverance of all beings is 
superior. So it is of three kinds as iníerior, medium, and superior. 

34. 10. In the second triad that practiced out of self-regard by one who regards self 
and desires to abandon what is unbecoming to self [14] is virtue giving precedence to 
self. That practiced out of regard for the world and out of desire to ward off the censure 
of the world is virtue giving precedence to the ĩvorld. That practiced out of regard for the 
Dhamma and out of desire to honour the maịesty of the Dhamma is virtue giving 
precedence to the Dhamma. So it is of three kinds as giving precedence to self, and so on. 

35. 11. In the third triad the virtue that in the dyads was called dependent (no. 5) 
is cidhered-tobecâuse it is adhered-to throughcraving and [íalse] view. That practiced 
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by the magnanimous ordinary man as the prerequisite of the path, and that 
associated with the path in trainers, are not-adhered-to. That associated with trainers' 
and non-trainers' íruition is tmnquillừed. So it is of three kinds as adhered-to, and 
so on. 

36. 12. In the íourth triad that íulíilled by one who has committed no oííence or 
has made amends aíter committing one is pure. So long as he has not made amends 
aíter committing an oííence it is impure. Virtue in one who is dubious about whether 
a thing constitutes an oííence or about what grade of oííence has been committed 
or about whether he has committed an oííence is dubious. Herein, the meditator 
should puriíy impure virtue. If dubious, he should avoid cases about which he is 
doubtíul and should get his doubts cleared up In this way his mind will be kept at 
rest. So it is of three kinds as pure, and so on. 

37. 13. In the fifth triad the virtue associated with the four paths and with the 
[íirst] three íruitions is that of the trainer. That associated with the íruition of 
Arahantship is that of the non-trainer. The remaining kinds are that of the neither- 
trainer-nor-non-tminer. So it is of three kinds as that of the trainer, and so on. 

38. But in the world the nature of such and such beings is called their "habit" (, sĩla ) of 
which they say: "This one is of happy habit (sukha-sĩla), this one is of unhappy habit, 
this one is of quarrelsome habit, this one is of dandihed habit." Because of that it is 
said in the Patisambhidã íiguratively: "Three kinds of virtue (habit): proíitable virtue, 
unproíitable virtue, indeterminate virtue" (Patis 144). So it is also called of three kinds 
as protitable, and so on. Of these, the unproíitable is not included here since it has 
nothing whatever to do with the headừigs beginning with the characteristic, which 
deiine virtue in the sense ừitended in this [chapter]. So the threeíoldness should be 
ưnderstood only in the way already stated. 

39. 14. In the íirst of the tetrads: 

The unvirtuous he cultivates, 

He visits not the virtuous, 

And in his ignorance he sees 
No íault in a transgression here, [15] 

With wrong thoughts oíten in his mind 
His íaculties he will not guard— 

Virtue in such a constitution 
Comes to partake of diminution. 

But he whose mind is satisíied. 

With virtue that has been achieved, 

Who never thinks to stir himselí 
And take a meditation subịect up, 

Contented with mere virtuousness, 

Nor striving for a higher State— 

His virtue bears the appellation 
Of that partaking of stagnation. 

But who, possessed of virtue, strives 
With concentration for his aim— 
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That bhikkhu's virtue in its íunction 
Is called partaking of distinction. 

Who fừids mere virtue not enough 
But has dispassion for his goal— 

His virtue through such aspiration 
Comes to partake of penetration. 

So it is of four kinds as partaking of diminution, and so on. 

40. 15. In the second tetrad there are ữaining precepts announced for bhikkhus to 
keep irrespective of what is announced for bhikkhunĩs. This is the virtue oỷbhikkhus. 
There are training precepts announced for bhikkhunĩs to keep irrespective of what is 
annoưnced for bhikkhus. This is the virtue of bhikkhunĩs. The ten precepts of virtue for 
male and temale novices are the virtue of the not fully admitted. The five training 
precepts—ten when possible—as a permanent ưndertaking and eight as the íactors of 
the Uposatha Day 10 for male and temale lay followers are the virtue ofthe laity. So it is 
of four kừids as the virtue of bhikkhus, and so on. 

41. 16. In the third tetrad the non-ữansgression on the part of Uttarakuru human 
beings is natural virtue. Each clan's or locality's or sect's own rules of conduct are 
customary virtue. The virtue of the Bodhisatta's mother described thus: "It is the 
necessary rule, Ãnanda, that when the Bodhisatta has descended into his mother's 
womb, no thought of men that is connected with the cords of sense desire comes to 
her" (DII13), is necessary virtue. But the virtue of such pure beings as Mahã Kassapa, 
etc., and of the Bodhisatta in his various births is virtue dne to previous causes. So it 
is of four kinds as natural virtue, and so on. 

42. 17. In the íourth tetrad: 

(a) The virtue described by the Blessed One thus: "Here a bhikkhu dwells 
restrained with the Pãtimokkha restraint, possessed of the [proper] conduct and 
resort, and seeing fear in the slightest íault, he trains himselt by undertaking the 
precepts of training, (Vibh 244)" is virtue of Pãtimokkha restmint. 

(b) That described thus: "On seeing a visible object with the eye, [16] he 
apprehends neither the signs nor the particulars through which, if he left the eye 
íaculty unguarded, evil and unproíitable States of covetousness and griet might 
invade him; he enters upon the way of its restraint, he guards the eye taculty 
undertakes the restraint of the eye íaculty. On hearing a sound with the ear ... On 
smelling an odour with the nose ... On tasting a tlavour with the tongue ... On 


10. Uposatha (der. trom upavasati, to observe or to prepare) is the name for the day of 
"tasting" or "vigil" observed on the days of the new moon, waxing halt moon, full 
moon, and waning halt moon. On these days it is customary for laymen to undertake 
the Eight Precepts (sĩlà) or Five Precepts. On the new-moon and full-moon days the 
Pãtimokkha (see note 11) is recited by bhikkhus. The two quarter-moon days are called 
the "eighth of the halt moon." The Full-moon day is called the "titteenth" (i.e. titteen 
days from the new moon) and is the last day of the lunar month. That of the new moon 
is called the "tourteenth" when it is the second and tourth new moon of the tour- 
month season (i.e. íourteen days trom the full moon), the other two are called the 
"titteenth." This compensates for the irregularities of the lunar period. 
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touching a tangible object with the body ... On cognizing a mental object with the 
mừid, he apprehends neither the signs nor the particulars through which, if he left 
the mind íaculty unguarded, evil and unproíitable States of covetousness and grief 
might invade him; he enters upon the way of its restraừit, he guards the mind 
íaculty, undertakes the restraint of the mind íaculty (M1180), is virtue oỷrestraint of 
the sense ỷaculties. 

(c) Abstinence from such wrong livelíhood as entails hansgression of the six training 
precepts announced with respect to livelihood and entails the evil States beginning 
with "Schemỉng, talking, hintừig, belittling, pursuừig gain with gaừi" (MII75) is uirtue 
oỷlivelihood puriỷication. 

(d) Use of the four requisites that is puriíied by the reílection stated in the way 
beginning, "Reílecting wisely, he uses the robe only for protection from cold" (MI 
10) is called virtue concerning requisites. 

43. Here is an explanatory exposition together with a word commentary starting 
from the beginning. 

(a) Here: in this dispensation. A bhikkhu: a clansman who has gone íorth out of 
íaith and is so styled because he sees fear in the round of rebirths (samsãre hhayam 
ikkhanatấ) or because he wears cloth garments that are torn and pieced together, 
and so on. 

Restrained ivith the Pãtimokkha restraint: here "Pâtimokkha" (Rule of the 
Community) 11 is the virtue of the training precepts; for it írees ( mokkheti ) him who 
protects (pãti) it, guards it, it sets him free ( mocayati ) from the pains of the States of 
loss, etc., that is why it is called Pãtimokkha. "Restraint" is restraining; this is a term 
for bodily and verbal non-transgression. The Pãtimokkha itselí as restraint is 
"Pãtimokkha restraint." "Restrained with the Pãtimokkha restraint" is restrained 
by means of the restraint consisting in that Pãtimokkha; he has it, possesses it, is 
the meaning. Dĩvells: bears himselí in one of the postures. [17] 

44. The meaning of possessed of [the proper] condnct and resort, etc., should be 
understood in the way in which it is given in the text. For this is said: "Possessed of 
[the proper] conduct and resort: there is [proper] conduct and improper conduct. 
Herein, what is improper conduct? Bodily transgression, verbal transgression, 
bodily and verbal transgression—this is called improper conduct. Also all 
unvirtuousness is improper conduct. Here someone makes a livelihood by giíts of 
bamboos, or by giíts of leaves, or by giíts of flowers, íruits, bathing powder, and 
tooth sticks, or by ílattery, or by bean-soupery, or by íondling, or by going on errands 
on foot, or by one or other of the sorts of wrong livelihood condemned by the 
Buddhas—this is called improper conduct. Herein, what is [proper] conduct? Bodily 


11. The Suttavibhanga, the íirst book of the Vinaya Pitaka, contains in its two parts 
the 227 rules for bhikkhus and the rules for bhikkhunĩs, who have received the admission 
(upasampadã), together with accounts of the incidents that led to the announcement of 
the rules, the modiíication of the rules and the explanations of them. The bare rules 
themselves form the Pãtimokkha for bhikkhus and that for bhikkhunĩs. They are also 
known as the "two codes" (dve mãtikã). The Pãtimokkha is recited by bhikkhus on the 
Uposatha days of the full moon and new moon. 
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non-transgression, verbal non-transgression, bodily and verbal non-transgression— 
this is called [proper] conduct. Also all restraint through virtue is [proper] conduct. 
Here someone "does not make a livelihood by gifts of bamboos, or by gifts of 
leaves, or by gifts of flowers, íruits, bathing powder, and tooth sticks, or by ílattery 
or by bean-soupery or by íondling, or by going on errands on foot, or by one or 
other of the sorts of wrong livelihood condemned by the Buddhas—this is called 
[proper] conduct." 

45. "[Proper] resort: there is [proper] resort and improper resort. Herein, what is 
improper resort? Here someone has prostitutes as resort, or he has widows, old 
maids, eunuchs, bhikkhunĩs, or tavems as resort; or he dwells associated with kings, 
kings' ministers, sectarians, sectarians' disciples, in unbecoming association with 
laymen; or he cultivates, írequents, honours, such íamilies as are íaithless, 
untrustừig, abusive and rude, who wish harm, wish ill, wish woe, wish no surcease 
of bondage, for bhikkhus and bhikkhunĩs, for male and íemale devotees [18]—this 
is called improper resort. Herein, what is [proper] resort? Here someone does not 
have prostitutes as resort... or taverns as resort; he does not dwell associated with 
kings ... sectarians' disciples, in unbecoming association with laymen; he cultivates, 
írequents, honours, such íamilies as are íaithíul and trusting, who are a solace, 
where the yellow cloth glows, where the breeze of sages blows, who wish good, 
wish well, wish joy wish surcease of bondage, for bhikkhus and bhikkhunĩs, for 
male and íemale devotees—this is called [proper] resort. Thus he is íurnished with, 
íully íumished with, provided with, íully provided with, supplied with, possessed 
of, endowed with, this [proper] conduct and this [proper] resort. Hence it is said, 
'Possessed of [the proper] conduct and resort'" (Vibh 246-47). 

46. Furthermore, [proper] conduct and resort should also be understood here in 
the following way; for improper conduct is twofold as bodily and verbal. Herein, 
what is bodily improper conduct? "Here someone acts disrespectíully beíore the 
Community and he stands ịostling elder bhikkhus, sits ịostling them, stands in 
íront of them, sits in íront of them, sits on a high Seat, sits with his head covered, 
talks standing up, talks wavừig his arms ... walks with sandals while elder bhikkhus 
walk without sandals, walks on a high walk while they walk on a low walk, walks 
on a walk while they walk on the ground ... stands pushing elder bhikkhus, sits 
pushing them, prevents new bhikkhus from getting a Seat... and in the bath house 
... without asking elder bhikkhus he puts wood on [the stove] ... bolts the door ... 
and at the bathing place he enters the water ịostling elder bhikkhus, enters it in 
íront of them, bathes ịostling them, bathes in íront of them, comes out ịostling 
them, comes out in íront of them ... and entering inside a house he goes ịostling 
elder bhikkhus, goes in íront of them, pushing forward he goes in íront of them ... 
and where íamilies have inner private screened rooms in which the women of the 
íamily ... the girls of the íamily sit, there he enters abruptly, and he strokes a 
child's head" (Nidd I 228-29). This is called bodily improper conduct. 

47. Hereừi, what is verbal improper conduct? "Here someone acts disrespectíully 
beíore the Commưnity Without asking elder bhikkhus he talks on the Dhamma, 
answers questions, recites the Pãtimokkha, talks standừig up, [19] talks waving his 
arms ... having entered inside a house, he speaks to a woman or a girl thus: 'You, so- 
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and-so of such-and-such a clan, what is there? Is there rice gruel? Is there cooked rice? 
Is there any hard food to eat? What shall we drink? What hard food shall we eat? What 
soft food shall we eat? Or what will you give me?'—he chatters like this" (Nidd 1230). 
This is called verbal improper conduct. 

48. Proper conduct should be understood in the opposite sense to that. 
Furthermore, a bhikkhu is respectíul, deíerential, possessed of conscience and 
shame, wears his inner robe properly wears his upper robe properly, his manner 
ừispires coníidence whether in moving forwards or backwards, lookừig ahead or 
aside, bending or stretching, his eyes are downcast, he has (a good) deportment, 
he guards the doors of his sense íaculties, knows the right measure in eating, is 
devoted to wakefulness, possesses mindíulness and full awareness, wants little, is 
contented, is strenuous, is a careíul observer of good behaviour, and treats the 
teachers with great respect. This is called (proper) conduct. 

This íirstly is how (proper) conduct should be understood. 

49. (Proper) resort is of three kinds: (proper) resort as support, (proper) resort as 
guarding, and (proper) resort as anchoring. Herein, what is (proper) resort as 
support? A good íriend who exhibits the instances of talk, 12 in whose presence one 
hears what has not been heard, corrects what has been heard, gets rid of doubt, 
rectiíies one's view, and gains coníidence; or by training under whom one grows 
in faith, virtue, leaming, generosity and understanding—this is called ( proper) resort 
as support. 

50. What is (proper) resort as guarding? Here "A bhikkhu, having entered ừiside 
a house, having gone into a Street, goes with downcast eyes, seeing the length of a 
plough yoke, restrained, not looking at an elephant, not lookừig at a horse, a carriage, 
a pedestrian, a woman, a man, not looking up, not lookừig down, not staring this 
way and that" (Nidd 1474). This is called (proper) resort as guarding. 

51. What is (proper) resort as anchoring? It is the four íoundations of mindíulness 
on which the mind is anchored; for this is said by the Blessed One: "Bhikkhus, 
what is a bhikkhu's resort, his own native place? It is these four íoundations of 
mindíulness" (S V 148). This is called ( proper ) resort as anchoring. 

Being thus íurnished with ... endowed with, this (proper) conduct and this 
(proper) resort, he is also on that account called "one possessed of (proper) conduct 
and resort." [20] 

52. Seeingỷear in the slightest fault (§42): one who has the habit (sĩla) of seeing fear 
in íaults of the minutest measure, of such kinds as unintentional contravenừig of a 
minor training rule of the Pãtimokkha, or the arising of unproíitable thoughts. He 
trains himseự hy undertaking (samãdãya) the precepts of training: whatever there is 
among the precepts of training to be trained in, in all that he trains by taking it up 


12. The "ten instances of talk" (dasa kathãvatthũni) reter to the kinds of talk given in 
the Suttas thus: "Such talk as is concerned with eííacement, as tavours the heart's release, 
as leads to complete dispassion, tading, cessation, peace, direct knowledge, 
enlightenment, Nibbãna, that is to say: talk on wanting little, contentment, seclusion, 
alootness from contact, strenuousness, virtue, concentration, understanding, 
deliverance, knovvledge and Vision of deliverance" (M 1145; III113). 
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rightly ( sammã ãdãya). And here, as far as the words, "one restrained by the 
Pãtimokkha restraint," virtue of Pãtimokkha restraint is shown by discourse in 
terms of persons. 13 But all that beginning with the words, “possessed of [proper] 
conduct and resort" should be understood as said in order to show the way of 
practice that períects that virtue in him who so practices it. 

53. (b) Now, as regards the virtue of restraint of íaculties shown next to that in the 
way beginning, “on seeừig a visible object with the eye," hereừi he is a bhikkhu 
established in the virtue of Pãtimokkha restraint. On seeing a visible obịect ĩuith the eỵe: 
on seeing a visible object with the eye-consciousness that is capable of seeừig visible 
objects and has borrowed the name “eye" from its ừistrument. But the Ancients (porãnã ) 
said: “The eye does not see a visible objectbecause it has no mind. The mind does not 
see because it has no eyes. But when there is the impingement of door and object he 
sees by means of the consciousness that has eye-sensitivity as its physical basis. Now, 
(an idiom) such as this is called an 'accessory locution' ( sasambhãrakathã ), like 'He shot 
him with his bow/ and so on. So the meaning here is this: 'On seeing a visible object 
with eye-consciousness.'" 14 

54. Apprehends neither the signs: he does not apprehend the sign of woman or 
man, or any sign that is a basis for deíilement such as the sign of beauty, etc.; he 
stops at what is merely seen. Nor the particulars: he does not apprehend any aspect 
classed as hand, foot, smile, laughter, talk, looking ahead, looking aside, etc., which 
has acquired the name “particular" (anubyanịana) because of its particularizing 
(anu anu byanịanato) deíilements, because of its making them maniiest themselves. 


13. See Ch. IV n. 27. 

14. '"Om seeing a visibỉe obịect ĩvith the eye": if the eye were to see the visible obịect, then 
(organs) belonging to other kinds of consciousness would see too; but that is not so. 
Why? Because the eye has no thought ( acetanattã ). And then, were consciousness itselí 
to see a visible object, it would see it even behind a wall because of being independent 
of sense resistance ( appaịighabhãvato ); but that is not so either because there is no seeing 
in all kinds of consciousness. And herein, it is consciousness dependent on the eye that 
sees, not just any kind. And that does not arise with respect to what is enclosed by 
walls, etc., where light is excluded. But where there is no exclusion of light, as in the 
case of a crystal or a mass of cloud, there it does arise even with respect to what is 
enclosed by them. So it is as a basis of consciousness that the eye sees. 

'“When there is the impingement ofdoor and obịect what is intended is: when a visible 
datum as object has come into the eye's tocus. 'One sees': one looks ( oloketi ); for when 
the consciousness that has eye-sensitivity as its material support is disclosing ( obhãsente) 
by means of the special quality of its support a visible datum as object that is assisted 
by light (ãloka), then it is said that a person possessed of that sees the visible datum. 
And here the illuminating is the revealing of the visible datum according to its individual 
essence, in other words, the apprehending of it experientially (paccakkhato). 

"Here it is the 'sign of ĩvoman' because it is the cause of perceiving as 'woman' all 
such things as the shape that is grasped under the heading of the visible data 
(materiality) invariably tound in a íemale continuity, the un-clear-cut-ness ( avisadatã ) 
of the ílesh of the breasts, the beardlessness of the face, the use of cloth to bind the hair, 
the un-clear-cut stance, walk, and so on. The 'sign of man' is in the opposite sense. 
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He only apprehends what is really there. Like the Elder Mahã Tissa who dwelt at 
Cetiyapabbata. 

55. It seems that as the elder was on his way from Cetiyapabbata to Anurãdhapura 
for alms, a certain daughterinlaw of a clan, who had quarrelled with her husband 
and had set out early from Anurãdhapura all dressed up and tricked out like a 
celestial nymph to go to her relatives' home, saw him on the road, and being low- 
minded, [21] she laughed a loud laugh. [Wondering] "What is that?" the elder 
looked up and íinding in the bones of her teeth the perception of íoulness (ugliness), 
he reached Arahantship. 15 Hence it was said: 

"He saw the bones that were her teeth, 

And kept in mind his íirst perception; 

And standing on that very spot 
The elder became an Arahant." 

But her husband, who was going aíter her, saw the elder and asked, "Venerable 
sir, did you by any chance see a woman?" The elder told him: 

"VVhether it was a man or woman 
That went by I noticed not. 


'"The sign ofbeaiity' here is the aspect of woman that is the cause for the arising of 
lust. By the word 'etc/ the sign of resentment (paịigha), etc., are included, which should 
be understood as the undesired aspect that is the cause for the arising of hate. And 
here admittedly only covetousness and grieí are specitied in the text but the sign of 
equanimity needs to be included too; since there is non-restraint in the delusion that 
arises due to overlooking, or since Torgetíulness of unknovving' is said below (§57). 
And here the 'sign of equanimity' should be understood as an object that is the basis 
for the kind of equanimity associated with unknowing through overlooking it. So ‘the 
sign ofbeauty, etc.' given in briet thus is actually the cause of greed, hate, and delusion. 

'"He stops at Iưhat is merely seerí: according to the Sutta method, 'The seen shall be 
merely seen' (Ud 8). As soon as the colour basis has been apprehended by the 
consciousnesses of the cognitive series with eye-consciousness he stops; he does not 
íancy any aspect ofbeauty, etc.,beyond that.... Inone who tancies asbeautiíul, etc., the 
limbs of the opposite sex, deíilements arisen with respect to them successively become 
particularized, which is why they are called 'particulars/ But these are simply modes 
of interpreting ( sannivesãkãra ) the kinds of materiality derived from the (four) primaries 
that are interpreted (sannivitịhà) in such and such wise; for apart from that there is in 
the ultimate sense no such thing as a hand and so on" (Vism-mht 40-41). See also Ch. 
III, note 31. 

15. "As the elder was going along (occupied) only in keeping his meditation subject 
in mind, since noise is a thom to those in the early stage, he looked up with the noise of 
the laughter, (wondering) 'What is that?' 'Perception of toulness' is perception of bones; 
for the elder was then making bones his meditation subject. The elder, it seems as soon 
as he saw her teeth-bones vvhile she was laughing, got the counterpart sign with access 
jhãna because he had developed the preliminary-work well. While he stood there he 
reached the íirst jhãna. Then he made that the basis for insight, which he augmented 
until he attained the paths one atter the other and reached destruction of cankers" 
(Vism-mht 41-42). 
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But only that on this high road 
There goes a group of bones." 

56. As to the words through ĩvhich, etc., the meanừig is: by reason of which, because 
of which non-restraint of the eye íaculty if he, if that person, left the eye ỷaculty 
unguarded, remained with the eye door unclosed by the door-panel of mindíulness, 
these States of covetousness, etc., might invade, might pursue, might threaten, him. He 
enters upon the may ofits restraint: he enters upon the way of closing that eye íaculty 
by the door-panel of mindíulness. It is the same one of whom it is said he guards the 
eyefaculty, undertakes the restraint ofthe eyefaculty. 

57. Herein, there is neither restraint nor non-restraint in the actual eye íaculty, 
since neither mindíulness nor forgetfulness arises in dependence on eye-sensitivity 
On the contrary when a visible datum as object comes into the eye's focus, then, 
after the life-contừiuum has arisen twice and ceased, the íunctional mind-element 
accomplishing the íunction of adverting arises and ceases. After that, eye- 
consciousness with the íunction of seeing; after that, resultant mind-element with 
the íunction of receiving; after that, resultant root-causeless mind-consciousness- 
element with the íunction of investigating; after that, íunctional root-causeless 
mind-consciousness-element accomplishing the íunction of determinừig arises and 
ceases. Next to that, impulsion impels. 16 Herein, there is neither restraint nor non- 
restraint on the occasion of the life-continuum, or on any of the occasions beginning 
with adverting. But there is non-restraint if unvirtuousness or forgetfulness or 
unknowing or impatience or idleness arises at the moment of impulsion. When 
this happens, it is called "non-restraint in the eye íaculty" [22] 

58. Why is that? Because when this happens, the door is not guarded, nor are the 
life-continuum and the consciousnesses of the cognitive series. Like what? Just as, when 
a city's four gates are not secured, although ừiside the City house doors, storehouses, 
rooms, etc., are secured, yet all property inside the City is ưnguarded and unprotected 
since robbers Corning in by the City gates can do as they please, so too, when 
unvirtuousness, etc., arise in impulsion in which there is no restraừit, then the door too 
is ưnguarded, and so also are the life-continuum and the consciousnesses of the 
cognitive series beginning with adverting. But when virtue, etc., has arisen in it, then 
the door too is guarded and so also are the life-continuum and the consciousnesses of 


16. To expect to find in the Paramatthamanjũsã an exposition of the "cognitive series" 
(citta-vĩthi), and some explanation of the individual members in addition to what is to 
be tound in the Visuddhimagga itselí, is to be disappointed. There are only tragmentary 
treatments. Alt that is said here is this: 

"There is no unvirtuousness, in other words, bodily or verbal misconduct, in the 
five doors; consequently restraint of unvirtuousness happens through the mind door, 
and the remaining restraint happens through the six doors. For the arising of 
torgettulness and the other three would be in the five doors since they are unprotitable 
States opposed to mindtulness, etc.; and there is no arising of unvirtuousness consisting 
in bodily and verbal transgression there because five-door impulsions do not give rise 
to intimation. And the five kinds of non-restraint beginning with unvirtuousness are 
stated here as the opposite of the five kinds of restraint beginning with restraint as 
virtue" (Vism-mht 42). See also Ch. iy note 13. 
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the cognitive series beginning with adverting. Like what? Just as, when the City gates 
are secured, although inside the City the houses, etc., are not secured, yet all property 
ừiside the City is well guarded, well protected, since when the City gates are shut there 
is no ingress for robbers, so too, when virtue, etc., have arisen in impulsion, the door 
too is guarded and so also are the life-continuum and the consciousnesses of the 
cognitive series beginning with advertừig. Ihus although it actually arises at the moment 
of impulsion, it is nevertheless called "restraint in the eye íaculty" 

59. So also as regards the phrases on hearing a sound with the ear and so on. So it is 
this virtue, which in brieí has the characteristic of avoiding apprehension of signs 
entailing deíilement with respect to visible objects, etc., that should be understood 
as virtue ofrestraint offnculties. 

60. (c) Now, as regards the virtue of livelihood puriíication mentioned above next 
to the virtue of restraint of the íaculties (§42), the words of the six precepts announced 
on account oỷlivelikood mean, of the following six training precepts announced thus: 
"With livelihood as cause, with livelihood as reason, One of evil wishes, a prey to 
wishes, lays claim to a higher than human State that is non-existent, not a fact," the 
contravention of which is deíeat (expulsion from the Order); "with livelihood as 
cause, with livelihood as reason, he acts as go-between," the contravention of which 
is an offence entailing a meeting of the Order; "with livelihood as cause, with 
livelihood as reason, he says, 'A bhikkhu who lives in your monastery is an 
Arahant/" the contravention of which is a serious offence in one who is aware of it; 
"with livelihood as cause, with livelihood as reason, a bhikkhu who is not sick eats 
superior food that he has ordered for his own use," the contravention of which is 
an offence requiring expiation: "With livelihood as cause, with livelihood as reason, 
a bhikkhunĩ who is not sick eats superior food that she has ordered for her own 
use," the contravention of which is an offence requiring coníession; "with livelihood 
as cause, with livelihood as reason, one who is not sick eats curry or boiled rice 
[23] that he has ordered for his own use," the contravention of which is an offence 
of wrongdoing (Vin V 146). Of these six precepts. 17 

61. As regards scheming, etc. (§42), this is the text: "Herein, what is scheming? It 
is the grimacing, grimacery, scheming, schemery schemedness, 18 by what is called 
reịection of requisites or by indirect talk, or it is the disposing, posing, composing, 
of the deportment on the part of One bent on gain, honour and renown, of one of 
evil wishes, a prey to wishes—this is called scheming. 

62. "Hereừi, what is talking? Talkừig at others, talking, talking round, talkừig up, 
continual talking up, persuading, continual persuading, suggesting, continual 
suggesting, ingratiatừig chatter, ílattery bean-soupery íondling, on the part of one 
bent on gain, honour and renown, of one of evil wishes, a prey to wishes—this is 
called talkừig. 

17. This apparently incomplete sentence is also in the PãỊi text. It is not clear why. 
(BPSEd.) 

18. The íormula "kuhana kuhãyanã kuhitattam," i.e. verbal noun in two torms and 
abstract noun from pp., all from the same root, is common in Abhidhamma deíinitions. 
It is sometimes hard to produce a corresponding effect in English, yet to render such 
groups with words of diííerent derivation obscures the meaning and contuses the effect. 
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63. "Herein, what is hinting? A sign to others, giving a sign, indication, giving 
indication, indirect talk, roundabout talk, on the part of one bent on gain, honour 
and renown, of One of evil wishes, a prey to wishes—this is called hinting. 

64. "Herein, what is belittling? Abusing of others, disparaging, reproaching, 
snubbing, continual snubbừig, ridicule, continual ridicule, denigration, continual 
denigration, tale-bearing, backbiting, on the part of one bent on gain, honour and 
renown, of one of evil wishes, a prey to wishes—this is called belittlừig. 

65. "Hereừi, what is pursuừig gaừi with gain? Seekừig, seekừig for, seekừig out, going 
in search of, searching for, searchừig out material goods by means of material goods, 
such as carrying there goods that have been got from here, or carryừig here goods that 
have been got from there, by one bent on gain, honour and renown, by one of evil 
wishes, a prey to wishes—this is called pursuừig gaừi with gain." 19 (Vibh 352-53) 

66. The meaning of this text should be understood as follows: Firstly, as regards 
description of scheming: on the part of one bent on gain, honour and renoĩvn is on the 
part of one who is bent on gain, on honour, and on reputation; on the part of one 
who longs for them, is the meaning. [24] Ofone ofevil ivishes: of one who wants to 
show qualities that he has not got. A prey to Iưishes: 20 the meaning is, of one who is 
attacked by them. And after this the passage beginning or by what is called reịection 
of requisites is given in order to show the three instances of scheming given in the 
Mahãniddesa as reịection of requisites, indirect talk, and that based on deportment. 

67. Herein, [a bhikkhu] is invited to accept robes, etc., and, precisely because he 
wants them, he reíuses them out of evil wishes. And then, since he knows that 
those householders believe in him implicitly when they think, "Oh, how few are 
our lord's wishes! He will not accept a thừig!" and they put fine robes, etc., beíore 
him by various means, he then accepts, making a show that he wants to be 
compassionate towards them—it is this hypocrisy of his, which becomes the cause 
of their subsequently bringừig them even by cartloads, that should be understood 
as the instance of scheming called reịection of requisites. 

68. For this is said in the Mahãniddesa: "What is the instance of scheming called 
reịection of requisites? Here householders invite bhikkhus [to accept] robes, alms 
food, resting place, and the requisite of medicine as cure for the sick. One who is of 
evil wishes, a prey to wishes, wantừig robes ... alms food ... resting place ... the 
requisite of medicine as cure for the sick, reíuses robes ... alms food ... resting 
place ... the requisite of medicine as cure for the sick, because he wants more. He 
says: 'What has an ascetic to do with expensive robes? It is proper for an ascetic to 
gather rags from a charnel ground or from a rubbish heap or from a shop and 
make them into a patchwork cloak to wear. What has an ascetic to do with expensive 


19. The renderings "scheming" and so on in this context do not in all cases agree 
with PED. They have been chosen atter caretul consideration. The rendering "rejection 
of requisites" takes the preterable reading patisedhana though the more common reading 
here is paịisevana (cultivation). 

20 The Pali is: "Icchãpakatassã ti icchũya apakatassa; upaddutassã ti attho." Icchãya apakatassa 
simply resolves the compound icchãpakatassa and is thereíore untranslatable into 
English. Such resolutions are theretore sometimes omitted in this translation. 
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alms food? It is proper for an ascetic to get his living by the dropping of lumps [of 
food into his bowl] while he wanders for gleanings. What has an ascetic to do with 
an expensive resting place? It is proper for an ascetic to be a tree-root-dweller or an 
open-air-dweller. What has an ascetic to do with an expensive requisite of medicine 
as cure for the sick? It is proper for an ascetic to cure himseli with putrid urine 21 
and broken gallnuts.' Accordingly he wears a coarse robe, eats coarse alms tood, 
[25] uses a coarse resting place, uses a coarse requisite of medicine as cure for the 
sick. Then householders think, 'This ascetic has few wishes, is content, is secluded, 
keeps aloot from company is strenuous, is a preacher of asceticism/ and they ừivite 
him more and more [to accept] robes, alms tood, resting places, and the requisite 
of medicine as cure for the sick. He says: 'With three things present a íaithíul 
clansman produces much merit: with íaith present a íaithíul clansman produces 
much merit, with goods to be given present a íaithíul clansman produces much 
merit, with those worthy to receive present a íaithíul clansman produces much 
merit. You have íaith; the goods to be given are here; and I am here to accept. If I 
do not accept, then you will be deprived of the merit. That is no good to me. Rather 
will I accept out of compassion for you." Accordingly he accepts many robes, he 
accepts much alms food, he accepts many resting places, he accepts many requisites 
of medicine as cure for the sick. Such grimacing, grimacery, scheming, schemery 
schemedness, is known as the instance of schemừig called reịection of requisites' 
(Nidd I 224-25). 

69. It is hypocrisy on the part of one of evil wishes, who gives it to be understood 
verbally in some way or other that he has attained a higher than human State, that 
should be understood as the instance of scheming called indirect talk, according 
as it is said: "VVhat is the instance of scheming called indirect talk? Here someone 
of evil wishes, a prey to wishes, eager to be admired, [thinking] 'Thus people will 
admire me' speaks words about the noble State. He says, 'He who wears such a 
robe is a very important ascetic.' He says, 'He who carries such a bowl, metal cup, 
water íiller, water strainer, key wears such a waist band, sandals, is a very important 
ascetic.' He says, 'He who has such a preceptor ... teacher ... who has the same 
preceptor, who has the same teacher, who has such a íriend, associate, intimate, 
companion; he who lives in such a monastery, lean-to, mansion, villa, 22 cave, grotto, 
hut, pavilion, watch tower, hall, bam, meeting hall, [26] room, at such a tree root, is 
a very important ascetic.' Or altematively, all-gushừig, all-grimacing, all-schemừig, 
all-talkative, with an expression of admiration, he utters such deep, mysterious, 
cunning, obscure, supramundane talk suggestive of voidness as 'This ascetic is an 
obtainer of peaceíul abidings and attainments such as these.' Such grimacing, 
grimacery schemừig, schemery schemedness, is known as the instance of scheming 
called indirect talk" (Nidd 1226-27). 

70. It is hypocrisy on the part of one of evil wishes, which takes the form of deportment 
intluenced by eagemess to be admired, that should be ưnderstood as the instance of 


21 '"Putrid urine' is the name for all kinds of cow's urine whether old or not" (Vism- 
mht 45). Fermented cow's urine with gallnuts (myrobalan) is a common Indian medicine 
today. 

22 It is not always certain now what kind of buildings these names reter to. 
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scheming dependent on deportment, according as it is said: "What is the ừistance of 
schemừig called deportment? Here someone of evil wishes, a prey to wishes, eager to 
be admired, [thinkừig] 'Thus people will admire me/ composes his way of walking, 
composes his way of lying down; he walks studiedly, stands studiedly sits studiedly 
lies down studiedly; he walks as though concentrated, stands, sits, lies down as though 
concentrated; and he is one who meditates in public. Such disposing, posing, 
composừig, of deportment, grimacing, grimacery scheming, schemerỵ schemedness, 
is known as the ừistance of scheming called deportment" (Nidd 1225-26). 

71. Herein, the words by ĩvhat is called reịection of requisites (§61) mean: by what is 
called thus "reịection of requisites"; or they mean: by means of the reịection of 
requisites that is so called. By indirect tnlk means: by talking near to the subịect. Of 
deportment means: of the four modes of deportment (postures). Disposing is initial 
posing, or careíul posừig. Posing is the manner of posừig. Composing is prearranging; 
assuming a trust-inspiring attihide, is what is meant. Grimacing is making grimaces 
by showing great ừitenseness; íacial contraction is what is meant. One who has the 
habit of making grimaces is a grimacer. The grimacer's State is grimacery. Scheming 
is hypocrisy. The way ( ãyanã ) of a schemer (kuha) is schemery (kuhãyanã ). The State 
of what is schemed is schemedness. 

72. In the description of talking: talking at is talking thus on seeing people Corning 
to the monastery "What have you come for, good people? What, to invite bhikkhus? 
If it is that, then go along and I shall come later with [my bowl]," etc.; or alternatively 
talking at is talking by advertising oneselt thus, "I am Tissa, the king trusts me, 
such and such king's ministers trust me." [27] Talking is the same kind of talking 
on being asked a question. Talking round is roundly talking by one who is aíraid of 
householders' displeasure because he has given occasion for it. Talking up is talking 
by extolling people thus, "He is a great land-owner, a great ship-owner, a great 
lord of giving." Continual talking up is talking by extolling [people] in all ways. 

73. Persuading is progressively involving 23 [people] thus, "Lay followers, íormerly you 
used to give first-fruit alms at such a time; why do you not do so now?" until they say 
"We shall give, venerable sir, we have had no opporhmity" etc.; entanglừig, is what is 
meant. Or altematively seeing someone with sugarcane in his hand, he asks, "Where 
are you Corning from, lay follower?"—"From the sugarcane íield, venerable sir"—"Is 
the sugarcane sweet the re?"—"One can tind out by eating, venerable sir"—"It is not 
allowed, lay follower, for bhikkhus to say 'Give [me some] sugarcane.'" Such entanglừig 
talk írom such an entangler is persuading. Persuading agaừi and again in all ways is 
continual persuading. 

74. Siiggesting is insinuating by specitying thus, "That íamily alone understands 
me; if there is anything to be given there, they give it to me only"; pointing to, is 
what is meant. And here the story of the oil-seller should be told. 24 Suggesting in 
all ways again and again is continual suggesting. 


23 Nahanã —tying, from nayhati (to tie). The noun in not in PED. 

24 The story of the oil-seller is given in the Sammohavinodanĩ (Vibh-a 483), which 
reproduces this part of Vism with some additions: "Two bhikkhus, it seems, went into 
a village and sat down in the sitting hall. Seeing a girl, they called her. Then one asked 
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75. Ingratiating chatter is endearing chatter repeated again and again without 
regard to whether it is in coníormity with truth and Dhamma. ỉlattery is speaking 
humbly always maintaining an attitude of iníeriority Bean-souperiỊ is resemblance 
to bean Soup; for just as when beans are being cooked only a few do not get cooked, 
the rest get cooked, so too the person in whose speech only a little is true, the rest 
being talse, is called a "bean Soup"; his State is bean-soupery. 

76. Pondling is the State of the act of íondling. [28] For when a man tondles children 
on his lap or on his shoulder like a nurse—he nurses, is the meaning—that fondler's 
act is the act of tondling. The State of the act of tondling is /ondling. 

77. In the description of hinting (nemittikatã ): a sign ( nimitta ) is any bodily or 
verbal act that gets others to give requisites. Giving a sign is making a sign such as 
"What have you got to eat?", etc., on seeing [people] going along with tood. 
Indication is talk that alludes to requisites. Giving indication: on seeing cowboys, he 
asks, "Are these milk cows' calves orbuttermilk cows' calves?" and when it is said, 
"They are milk cows' calves, venerable sir," [he remarks] "They are not milk cows' 
calves. If they were milk cows' calves the bhikkhus would be getting milk," etc.; 
and his getting it to the knowledge of the boys' parents in this way, and so making 
them give milk, is giving indication. 

78. ỉndirect talk is talk that keeps near [to the subịect]. And here there should be told 
the story of the bhikkhu supported by a tamily A bhikkhu, it seems, who was supported 
by a tamily went into the house wanting to eat and sat down. The misttess of the house 
was unvvilling to give. Qn seeừig him she said, "There is no rice," and she went to a 
neighbour's house as though to get rice. The bhikkhu went into the storeroom. Lookừig 
round, he saw sugarcane in the comer behind the door, sugar in a bowl, a strừig of salt 
fish in a basket, rice in a jar, and ghee in a pot. He came out and sat down. When the 
housewife came back, she said, "I did not get any rice." The bhikkhu said, "Lay follower, 
I saw a sign just now that alms will not be easy to get today"—"What, venerable sir?"— 
"I saw a snake that was like sugarcane put in the comer behind the door; looking for 
somethừig to hít it with, I saw a stone like a lump of sugar in a bowl. When the snake 
had been hít with the clod, it spread out a hood like a string of salt fish in a basket, and 
its teeth as it tried to bite the clod were like rice grains in a jar. Then the saliva mixed 
with poison that came out to its mouth in its fury was like ghee put in a pot." She thought, 
"There is no hoodwinking the shaveling," so she gave him the sugarcane [29] and she 
cooked the rice and gave it aU to him with the ghee, the sugar and the fish. 

79. Such talk that keeps near [to the subịect] should be understood as ừidirect talk. 
Roundabout talk is talking round and round [the subịect] as much as is allowed. 

80. In the description of belittling: abusing is abusing by means of the ten instances 
of abuse. 25 Disparaging is contemptuous talk. Reproaching is enumeration of íaults 
such as "He is íaithless, he is an unbeliever." Snubbing is taking up verbally thus, 


the other, 'Whose girl is this, venerable sir?'—'She is the daughter of our supporter the oil- 
seller, triend. When we go to her mother's house and she gives us ghee, she gives it in the 
pot. And this girl too gives it in the pot as her mother does.'" Quoted at Vism-mht 46. 

25. The "ten instances of abuse" ( akkosa-vatthu ) are given in the Sammohavinodanĩ (Vibh- 
a 340) as: "You are a thieí, you are a tool, you are an idiot, you are a camel (oịịha), 
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"Don't say that here." Snubbing ừi all ways, givừig groưnds and reasons, is continual 
snubbing. Or alternatively, when someone does not give, taking him up thus, "Oh, 
the prince of givers!" is snubbing ; and the thorough snubbing thus, "A mighty prừice 
of givers!" is continual snubbing. Ridicule is making fun of someone thus, "What 
sort of a life has this manwho eats up his seed [grain]?" Continual ridicule is making 
fun of him more thoroughly thus, "What, you say this man is not a giver who 
always gives the words 'There is nothing' to everyone?" 

81. Denigration 26 is denigrating someone by saying that he is nota giver, or by censuring 
him. All-round denigration is continual denigration. Tale-bearing is bearing tales from 
house to house, from village to village, from district to district, [thinking] "So they 
will give to me out of fear of my bearừig tales." Backbiting is speaking censoriously 
behind another's back aíter speaking kindly to his face; for this is like biting the 
ílesh of another's back, when he is not looking, on the part of one who is unable to 
look him in the face; thereíore it is called backbiting. This is called belittling 
(nippesikatữ) because it scrapes off ( nippeseti ), wipes off, the virtuous qualities of 
others as a bamboo scraper (veỊupesỉkã) does unguent, or because it is a pursuit of 
gain by grinding ( nippimsitvã ) and pulverizing others' virtuous qualities, like the 
pursuit of períume by grinding períumed substances; that is why it is called 
belittling. 

82. 'In the description of pursuing gain ĩvith gain: pursuing is hunting aíter. Got 
from here is got from this house. There is into that house. Seeking is wanting. Seeking 
for is hunting aíter. Seeking out is hunting aíter again and again. [30] The story of 
the bhikkhu who went round giving away the alms he had got at íirst to children 
of íamilies here and there and in the end got milk and gruel should be told here. 
Searching, etc., are synonyms for "seeking," etc., and so the construction here should 
be understood thus: going in search o/is seekừig; searchingỷor is seeking for; searching 
out is seeking out. 

This is the meaning of scheming, and so on. 

83. Now, [as regards the words] The evil States beginning ĩvith (§42): here the words 
beginning ĩvith should be understood to include the many evil States given in the 
Brahmaịãla Sutta in the way beginning, "Or just as some worthy ascetics, while 
eating the food given by the íaithíul, make a living by wrong livelihood, by such 
low arts as these, that is to say, by palmistry, by íortune-telling, by divining omens, 
by interpreting dreams, marks on the body, holes gnawed by mice; by fire sacriiice, 
by spoon oblation ..." (DI 9). 


you are an ox, you are a donkey, you belong to the States of loss, you belong to hell, you 
are a beast, there is not even a happy or an unhappy destiny to be expected for you" 
(see also Sn-a 364). 

26. The following words of this paragraph are not in PED: Pãpanã (denigration), 
pãpanam (nt. denigrating), nippeseti (scrapes off—from pimsati? cf. nippesikatã — 
"belittling" §§42,64), nippunchati (wipes off—only puỸichati in PED), pesikã (scraper—not 
in this sense in PED: from same root as nippeseti), nippimsitvã (grinding, pounding), 
abbhanga (unguent = abbhanịana, Vism-mht 47). 
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84. So this wrong livelihood entails the transgression of these six training precepts 
announced on account of livelihood, and it entails the evil States beginning with 
"Scheming, talking, hinting, belittling, pursuừig gain with gain." And so it is the 
abstinence from all sorts of wrong livelihood that is virtue of liveỉihood puriỊication, 
the word-meaning of which is this: on account of it they live, thus it is livelihood. 
What is that? It is the effort consisting in the search for requisites. "Puriíication" is 
puriíiedness. "Livelihood puriíication" is puriíication of livelihood. 

85. (d) As regards the next kind called virtưe concerning requisites, [here is the 
text: "Reílecting wisely, he uses the robe only for protection from cold, for protection 
from heat, for protection from contact with gadílies, flies, wind, burning and 
creepừig things, and only for the purpose of concealing the private parts. Reílecting 
wisely, he uses alms food neither for amusement nor for intoxication nor for 
smartenừig nor for embellishment, but only for the endurance and continuance of 
this body, for the ending of discomíort, and for assisting the life of purity: 'Thus I 
shall put a stop to old íeelings and shall not arouse new íeelings, and I shall be 
healthy and blameless and live in comíort.' Reílecting wisely, he uses the resting 
place only for the purpose of protection from cold, for protection from heat, for 
protection from contact with gadílies, flies, wind, burnừig and creeping things, 
and only for the purpose of warding off the perils of climate and enịoying retreat. 
Reílecting wisely, he uses the requisite of medicine as cure for the sick only for 
protection from arisen hurtíul íeelings and for complete immunity from affliction" 
(M I 10). Herein, reflecting ivisely is reílecting as the means and as the way; 27 by 
knowing, by reviewing, is the meaning. And here it is the reviewing stated in the 
way beginning, "For protection from cold" that should be understood as "reílecting 
wisely." 

86. Herein, the robe is any One of those beginning with the inner cloth. He uses: he 
employs; dresses in [as inner cloth], or puts on [as upper garment]. Only [31] is a 
phrase signiiying invariability in the deíinition of a limit 28 of a purpose; the purpose 
in the meditator's making use of the robes is that much only namely, protection 
from cold, etc., not more than that. ỉrom colđ: from any kind of cold arisen either 
through disturbance of elements internally or through change in temperature 
externally. For protection: for the purpose of warding off; for the purpose of 
eliminating it so that it may not arouse aííliction in the body. For when the body is 
aíílicted by cold, the distracted mind cannot be wisely exerted. That is why the 
Blessed One permitted the robe to be used for protection from cold. So in each 
instance, except that from heat means from the heat of fire, the origin of which 
should be understood as íorest íires, and so on. 

87. From contact ĩvith gadflies and flies, ĩvind and burning and creeping things: here 
gadỷlies are ílies that bite; they are also called "blind ílies." Flies are just ílies. Wind 
is distinguished as that with dust and that without dust. Burning is burning of the 
sun. Creeping things are any long creatures such as snakes and so on that move by 
crawling. Contact with them is of two kinds: contact by being bitten and contact 


27. For attention (manasi-kara) as the means ( upaya ) and the way ( patha ) see M-a I 64. 

28. Avadhi —"limit" = odhi: this form is not in PED (see M-a II 292). 
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by being touched. And that does not worry him who sits with a robe on. So he uses 
it for the purpose of protection from such things. 

88. Only: the word is repeated in order to deíine a subdivision of the invariable 
purpose; for the concealment of the private parts is an invariable purpose; the 
others are purposes periodically. Herein, private parts are any parts of the 
pudendum. For when a member is disclosed, conscience ( hiri ) is disturbed 
(kuppati), offended. It is called "private parts" ( hirikopĩna ) because of the 
disturbance of conscience (hiri-kopana). For the pnrpose of concealing the private 
parts: for the purpose of the concealment of those private parts. [As well as the 
reading "hiriko-pĩna-paịicchãdanattham] there is a reading "hirikopĩnam 
paticchãdanattham." 

89. Almsỷood is any sort of food. For any sort of nutriment is called "alms food" 
{pinậapãta —lit. "lump-dropping") because of its having been dropped ( patitattã ) 
into a bhikkhu's bowl durừig his alms round ( pinậolya ). Or alms food ( pinậapãta ) is 
the dropping ( pãta ) of the lumps ( pinda ); it is the concurrence (s annipãta), the 
collection, of alms (bhikkhã) obtained here and there, is what is meant. 

Neither for amusement: neither for the purpose of amusement, as with village 
boys, etc.; for the sake of sport, is what is meant. Nor/or intoxication: not for the 
purpose of intoxication, as with boxers, etc.; for the sake of intoxication with strength 
and for the sake of intoxication with manhood, is what is meant. [32] Nor for 
smartening: not for the purpose of smartenừig, as with royal concubines, courtesans, 
etc.; for the sake of plumpness in all the limbs, is what is meant. Norfor embelỉishment: 
not for the purpose of embellishment, as with actors, dancers, etc.; for the sake of a 
clear skin and complexion, is what is meant. 

90. And here the clause neither for amusement is stated for the purpose of 
abandoning support for delusion; nor for intoxication is said for the purpose of 
abandoning support for hate; norfor smartening norfor embellishment is said for the 
purpose of abandoning support for greed. And neither for amusement nor for 
intoxication is said for the purpose of preventing the arising of íetters for oneselí. 
Nor for smartening nor for embellishment is said for the purpose of preventing the 
arising of íetters for another. And the abandoning of both unwise practice and 
devotion to indulgence of sense pleasures should be understood as stated by these 
four. Onìy has the meaning already stated. 

91. Ofthis body: of this material body consisting of the four great primaries. For 
the endurance: for the purpose of continued endurance. And continuance: for the 
purpose of not interruptừig [life's continued] occurrence, or for the purpose of 
endurance for a long time. He makes use of the alms food for the purpose of the 
endurance, for the purpose of the contừiuance, of the body, as the owner of an old 
house uses props for his house, and as a carter uses axle grease, not for the purpose 
of amusement, intoxication, smartening, and embellishment. Furthermore, 
endurance is a term for the life íaculty So what has been said as far as the words for 
the endurance and continuance ofthis body can be understood to mean: for the purpose 
of maintaining the occurrence of the life íaculty in this body 

92. For the ending of discomỷort : hunger is called "discomíort" in the sense of 
aíílicting. He makes use of alms food for the purpose of ending that, like anointing 
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a wound, like counteracting heat with cold, and so on. For assisting the life oỷpurity: 
for the purpose of assisting the liíe of purity consistừig in the whole dispensation 
and the life of purity consistừig in the path. For while this [bhikkhu] is engaged in 
Crossing the desert of existence by means of devotion to the three trainings 
depending on bodily strength whose necessary condition is the use of alms food, 
he makes use of it to assist the life of purity just as those seeking to cross the desert 
used their child's flesh, 29 just as those seeking to cross a river use a raft, and just as 
those seeking to cross the ocean use a ship 

93. Thus I shaỉl put a stop to oldỷeeỉings and shall not arouse neiv/eelings: [33] thus as 
a sick man uses medicine, he uses [alms food, thinking]: "By use of this alms food 
I shall put a stop to the old íeeling of hunger, and I shall not arouse a new íeeling 
by immoderate eating, like one of the [proverbial] brahmans, that is, One who eats 
till he has to be helped up by hand, or till his clothes will not meet, or till he rolls 
there [on the ground], or till crows can peck from his mouth, or until he vomits 
what he has eaten. Or alternatively, there is that which is called 'old íeelings' because, 
being conditioned by íormer kamma, it arises now in dependence on unsuitable 
immoderate eating—I shall put a stop to that old íeeling, íorestalling its condition 
by suitable moderate eating. And there is that which is called 'new íeeling' because 
it will arise in the íuture in dependence on the accumulation of kamma consisting 
in makừig improper use [of the requisite of alms food] now—I shall also not arouse 
that new íeeling, avoidừig by means of proper use the production of its root." This 
is how the meaning should be understood here. What has been shown so far can 
be understood to include proper use [of requisites], abandoning of devotion to 
self-mortification, and not giving up lawful bliss (pleasure). 

94. And I shall he healthy: "In this body, which exists in dependence on requisites, 
I shall, by moderate eating, have health called long endurance' since there will be 
no danger of severing the life íaculty or interrupting the [continuity of the] 
postures." [Reílecting] in this way, he makes use [of the alms food] as a suííerer 
from a chronic disease does of his medicine. And blameless and live in comỷort (lit. 
"and have blamelessness and a comíortable abiding"): he makes use of them 
thừiking: "I shall have blamelessness by avoiding improper search, acceptance and 
eating, and I shall have a comíortable abiding by moderate eating." Or he does so 
thinking: "I shall have blamelessness due to absence of such íaults as boredom, 
sloth, sleepiness, blame by the wise, etc., that have unseemly immoderate eating as 
their condition; and I shall have a comíortable abiding by producing bodily strength 
that has seemly moderate eating as its condition." Or he does so thinking: "I shall 
have blamelessness by abandoning the pleasure of lying down, lolling and torpor, 
through reíraining from eating as much as possible to stuff the belly; and I shall 
have a comíortable abiding by controlling the four postures through eatừig four or 
five mouthíuls less than the maximum." For this is said: 


29. "Child'sflesh" (putta-mamsa) is an allusion to the story (SII98) of the couple who 
set out to cross a desert with an insufficient food supply but got to the other side by 
eating the ílesh of their child who died on the way. The derivation given in PED, "A 
metaphor probably distorted from pũtamamsa," has no justification. The reterence to 
ratts might be to D II 89. 
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With four or five lumps still to eat 
Let him then end by drinking water; 

For energetic bhikkhus' needs 

This should suííice to live in comíort (Th 983). [34] 

Now, what has been shown at this poừit can be understood as discernment of 
purpose and practice of the middle way 

95. Resting place (senãsana)-. this is the bed ( sena ) and seat ( ãsana ). For wherever 
one sleeps ( seti ), whether in a monastery or in a lean-to, etc., that is the bed ( sena ); 
wherever One seats oneselí ( ãsati ), sits (nisĩdati), that is the Seat ( ãsana ). Both together 
are called "resting-place" (or "abode"— senãsana). 

For the purpose of ivarding off the perils of climate and enjoying retreat: the climate 
itselí in the sense of imperilling (parisahana) is "perils of climate" (utu-parissaya). 
Unsuitable climatic conditions that cause mental distraction due to bodily aííliction 
can be warded off by makừig use of the restừig place; it is for the purpose of warding 
off these and for the purpose of the pleasure of solitude, is what is meant. Of 
course, the warding off of the perils of climate is stated by [the phrase] "protection 
from cold," etc., too; but, just as in the case of making use of the robes the 
concealment of the private parts is stated as an invariable purpose while the others 
are periodical [purposes], so here also this [last] should be understood as mentioned 
with reíerence to the invariable warding off of the perils of climate. Or altematively 
this "climate" of the kind stated is just climate; but "perils" are of two kinds: evident 
perils and concealed perils (see Nidd 112). Herein, evident perils are lions, tigers, 
etc., while concealed perils are greed, hate, and so on. When a bhikkhu knows and 
reílects thus in making use of the kind of resting place where these [perils] do not, 
owing to unguarded doors and sight of unsuitable visible obịects, etc., cause 
aííliction, he can be understood as one who "reílecting wisely makes use of the 
resting place for the purpose of wardừig off the perils of climate." 

96. The requisite oỊmedicine as cureỷor the sick: here "cure" ( paccaya = going against) 
is in the sense of going against ( pati-ayana ) illness; in the sense of countering, is the 
meaning. This is a term for any suitable remedy. It is the medical man's work 
(bhisakkassa kammam) because it is permitted by him, thus it is medicine (bhesaịịa). 
Or the cure for the sick itselí as medicine is "medicine as cure for the sick." Any 
work of a medical man such as oil, honey, ghee, etc., that is suitable for one who is 
sick, is what is meant. A "requisite" (parikkhữra), however, in such passages as "It is 
well supplied with the requisites of a City" (AIV106) is equipment; in such passages 
as "The chariot has the requisite of virtue, the axle of jhãna, the wheel of energy" 
(S V 6) [35] it is an ornament; in such passages as "The requisites for the life of one 
who has gone into homelessness that should be available" (M I 104), it is an 
accessory But here both equipment and accessory are applicable. For that medicine 
as a cure for the sick is equipment for maintaining life because it protects by 
preventing the arising of aíHiction destructive to life; and it is an accessory too 
because it is an instrument for prolonging life. That is why it is called "requisite." 
So it is medicine as cure for the sick and that is a requisite, thus it is a "requisite of 
medicine as cure for the sick." [He makes use of] that requisite of medicine as cure 
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for the sick; any requisite for liíe consisting of oil, honey, molasses, ghee, etc., that 
is allowed by a medical man as suitable for the sick, is what is meant. 

97. From arisen: írombom, become, produced. Hurtýul: here "hurt (affliction)" is 
a disturbance of elements, and it is the leprosy tumours, boils, etc., originated by 
that disturbance. Hurtỷul (veyyãbãdhika ) because arisen in the form of hurt ( byãbãdha ). 
Peelings: painíul íeelings, íeelings resultừig from unproíitable kamma—from those 
hurtíul íeelings. For complete immunity ỷrom affliction: for complete íreedom from 
pain; so that all that is painíul is abandoned, is the meaning. 

This is how this virtue concerning requisites should be understood. In brieí its 
characteristic is the use of requisites aíter wise reílection. The word-meaning here 
is this: because breathing things go (ayanti), move, proceed, using [what they use] 
in dependence on these robes, etc., these robes, etc., are thereíore called requisites 
(paccaya = ger. of paịi + ayati ); “conceming requisites" is concerning those requisites. 

98. (a) So, in this íouríold virtue, Pãtimokkha restmint has to be undertaken by 
means of íaith. For that is accomplished by íaith, since the announcừig of training 
precepts is outside the disciples' province; and the evidence here is the reíusal of 
the request to [allow disciples to] announce training precepts (see Vin III 9-10). 
Having thereíore undertaken through íaith the training precepts without exception 
as announced, one should completely períect them without regard for life. For 
this is said: [36] 

"As a hen guards her eggs, 

Or as a yak her tail, 

Or like a darling child, 

Or like an only eye— 

So you who are engaged 
Your virtue to protect, 

Be prudent at all times 

And ever scrupulous." ( Sonrce untraced) 

Also it is said íurther: “So too, sire, when a training precept for disciples is 
announced by me, my disciples do not transgress it even for the sake of life" (AIV 
201 ). 

99. And the story of the elders bound by robbers in the íorest should be understood 
in this sense. 

It seems that robbers in the Mahãvattanĩ Forest bound an elder with black 
creepers and made him lie down. While he lay there for seven days he augmented 
his insight, and aíter reaching the íruition of non-return, he died there and was 
reborn in the Brahmã-world. Also they bound another elder in Tambapanni Island 
(Sri Lanka) with string creepers and made him lie down. When a íorest fire came 
and the creepers were not cut, he established insight and attained Nibbãna 
simultaneously with his death. When the Elder Abhaya, a preacher of the Dĩgha 
Nikãya, passed by with five hưndred bhikkhus, he saw [what had happened] and he 
had the elder's body cremated and a shrine built. Thereíore let other clansmen also: 

Maintain the rules of conduct pure, 

Renouncing life if there be need, 
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Rather than break virtue's restraint 
By the World's Saviour decreed. 

100. (b) And as Pãtimokkha restraint is undertaken out of íaith, so restraint ofthe 
sense/aculties should be undertaken with mindỊulness. For that is accomplished by 
mindíulness, because when the sense íaculties' íunctions are íounded on 
mindíulness, there is no liability to invasion by covetousness and the rest. So, 
recollecting the Fire Discourse, which begins thus, "Better, bhikkhus, the extirpation 
of the eye íaculty by a red-hot burning blazing glowing iron spike than the 
apprehension of signs in the particulars of visible objects cognizable by the eye" (S 
IV 168), this [restraint] should be properly undertaken by preventing with 
unremitting mindíulness any apprehension, in the obịective íields consisting of 
visible data, etc., of any signs, etc., likely to encourage covetousness, etc., to invade 
consciousness occurring in connection with the eye door, and so on. 

101. [37] When not undertaken thus, virtue of Pâtimokkha restraint is 
unenduring: it does not last, like a crop not íenced in with branches. And it is 
raided by the robber deíilements as a village with open gates is by thieves. And 
lust leaks in to his mind as rain does into a badly-rooíed house. For this is said: 

"Among the visible obịects, sounds, and smells, 

And tastes, and tangibles, guard the íaculties; 

For when these doors are open and unguarded, 

Then thieves will come and raid as 'twere a village (?). 

And just as with an ill-roofed house 
The rain comes leaking in, so too 
Will lust come leaking in for sure 
Upon an undeveloped mind" (Dhp 13). 

102. When it is undertaken thus, virtue of Pãtimokkha restraint is enduring: it 
lasts, like a crop well íenced in with branches. And it is not raided by the robber 
deíilements, as a village with well-guarded gates is not by thieves. And lust does 
not leak into his mind, as rain does not into a well-roofed house. For this is said: 

"Among the visible obịects, sounds and smells, 

And tastes and tangibles, guard the íaculties; 

For when these doors are closed and truly guarded, 

Thieves will not come and raid as 'twere a village (?). 

"And just as with a well-roofed house 
No rain comes leaking in, so too 
No lust comes leaking in for sure 
Upon a well-developed mind" (Dhp 14). 

103. This, however, is the teaching at its very highest. 

This mind is called "quickly transíormed" (A 110), so restraint of the íaculties 
should be undertaken by removing arisen lust with the contemplation of íoulness, 
as was done by the Elder Vangĩsa soon aíter he had gone íorth. [38] 

As the elder was wandering for alms, it seems, soon aíter going íorth, lust arose 
in him on seeing a woman. Thereupon he said to the venerable Ẫnanda: 
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"I am afire with sensual lust. 

And burning ílames consume my mind; 

In pity tell me, Gotama, 

How to extừiguish it for good" (S 1188). 

The elder said: 

"You do perceive mistakenly, 

That burning ílames consume your mind. 

Look for no sign of beauty there, 

For that it is which leads to lust. 

See íoulness there and keep your mind 
Harmoniously concentrated; 

Formations see as alien, 

As ill, not self, so this great lust 
May be extinguished, and no more 
Take fire thus ever and again" (S 1188). 

The elder expelled his lust and then went on with his alms round. 

104. Moreover, a bhikkhu who is íulíilling restraint of the íaculties should be like 
the Elder Cittagutta resident in the Great Cave at Kurandaka, and like the Elder 
Mahã Mitta resident at the Great Monastery of Coraka. 

105. In the Great Cave of Kurandaka, it seems, there was a lovely painting of the 
Renưnciation of the Seven Buddhas. A number of bhikkhus wandering about among 
the dwellings saw the painting and said, "What a lovely painting, venerable sir!" 
The elder said: "For more than sixty years, íriends, I have lived in the cave, and I 
did not know whether there was any painting there or not. Now, today, I know it 
through those who have eyes." The elder, it seems, though he had lived there for so 
long, had never raised his eyes and looked up at the cave. And at the door of his 
cave there was a great ironwood tree. And the elder had never looked up at that 
either. He knew it was in flower when he saw its petals on the ground each year. 

106. The king heard of the elder's great virtues, and he sent for him three times, 
desiring to pay homage to him. When the elder did not go, he had the breasts of all 
the women with iníants in the town bound and sealed off, [saying] "As long as the 
elder does not come let the children go without milk," [39] Out of compassion for 
the children the elder went to Mahãgãma. When the king heard [that he had come, 
he said] "Go and bring the elder in. I shall take the precepts." Having had him 
brought up into the inner palace, he paid homage to him and provided him with a 
meal. Then, saying, "Today, venerable sir, there is no opportunity I shall take the 
precepts tomorrow," he took the elder's bowl. Aíter following him for a little, he 
paid homage with the queen and turned back. As seven days went by thus, whether 
it was the king who paid homage or whether it was the queen, the elder said, 
"May the king be happy." 

107. Bhikkhus asked: "Why is it, venerable sir, that whether it is the king who 
pays the homage or the queen you say 'May the king be happy'?" The elder replied: 
"Friends, I do not notice whether it is the king or the queen." At the end of seven 
days [when it was tound that] the elder was not happy living there, he was dismissed 
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by the kừig. He went back to the Great Cave at Kurandaka. When it was night he 
went out onto his walk. A deity who dwelt in the ironwood tree stood by with a 
torch of sticks. Then his meditation subject became quite clear and plain. The elder, 
[thinking] "How clear my meditation subject is today!" was glad, and immediately 
after the middle watch he reached Arahantship, making the whole rock resound. 30 

108. So when another clansman seeks his own good: 

Let him not be hungry-eyed, 

Like a monkey in the groves, 

Like a wild deer in the woods, 

Like a nervous little child. 

Let him go with eyes downcast 
Seeing a plough yoke's length beíore, 

That he fall not in the power 
Of the íorest-monkey mind. 

109. The Elder Mahã Mitta's mother was sick with a poisoned tumour. She told 
her daughter, who as a bhikkhunĩ had also gone íorth, "Lady, go to your brother. 
Tell him my trouble and bring back some medicine." She went and told him. The 
elder said: "I do not know how to gather root medicines and such things and concoct 
a medicine from them. But rather I will tell you a medicine: since I went íorth I 
have not broken [my virtue of restraint of] the sense íaculties by looking at the 
bodily form of the opposite sex with a lustíul mind. By this [40] declaration of 
truth may my mother get well. Go and tell the lay devotee and rub her body" She 
went and told her what had happened and then did as she had been instructed. At 
that very moment the lay devotee's tumour vanished, shrinking away like a lump 
of íroth. She got up and uttered a cry of joy: "If the Fully Enlightened One were 
still alive, why should he not stroke with his netadorned hand the head of a bhikkhu 
like my son?" So: 

110. Let another noble clansman 
Gone íorth in the Dispensation 
Keep, as did the Elder Mitta, 

Períect íaculty restraint. 

111. (c) As resữaint of the íaculties is to be ưndertaken by means of mindíulness, so 
livelihoođ purification is to be ưndertaken by means of energỵ. For that is accomplished 
by energy because the abandoning of wrong livelihood is eííected in one who has 
rightly applied energy Abandoning, thereíore, unbehtting wrong search, this should 
be undertaken with energy by means of the right kind of search consisting in going on 
alms round, etc., avoiding what is of impure origin as though it were a poisonous 
snake, and using only requisites of pure origin. 

112. Herein, for one who has not taken up the ascetic practices, any requisites obtained 
from the Communitỵ from a group of bhikkhus, or írom laymen who have coníidence 
in his special qualities of teaching the Dhamma, etc., are called "of pure origin." But 


30. ‘"Making the ĩvhole rock resound 'making the whole rock reverberate as one doing 
so by means of an earth tremor. But some say that is was owing to the cheering of the 
deities who lived there'" (Vism-mht 58). 
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those obtained on alms round, etc., are of extremely pure origừi. For One who has 
taken up the ascetic practices, those obtained on alms round, etc., and—as long as this 
is in accordance with the rules of the ascetic practices—from people who have 
coníidence in his special qualities of asceticism, are called "of pure origừi." And if he 
has got putrid urine with mixed gall nuts and “four-sweets" 31 for the purpose of curing 
a certain attliction, and he eats only the broken gall nuts, thinking, “Other companions 
in the life of purity will eat the 'four-sweets'/' his ưndertaking of the ascetic practices 
is betitting, for he is then called a bhikkhu who is supreme in the Noble Qnes' heritages 
(AII28). 

113. As to the robe and the other requisites, no hint, indication, roundabout talk, 
or intimation about robes and alms food is allowable for a bhikkhu who is purifying 
his livelihood. But a hint, indication, or roundabout talk about a resting place is 
allowable for one who has not taken up the ascetic practices. [41] 

114. Herein, a "hint" is when one who is getting the preparing of the ground, 
etc., done for the purpose of [making] a resting place is asked, “What is being 
done, venerable sir? Who is having it done?" and he replies, “No One"; or any 
other such giving of hints. An “indication" is saying, “Lay follower, where do you 
live?"—"In a mansion, venerable sir"—"But, lay follower, a mansion is not allowed 
for bhikkhus." Or any other such giving of indication. “Roundabout talk" is saying, 
“The resting place for the Community of Bhikkhus is crowded"; or any other such 
oblique talk. 

115. All, however, is allowed in the case of medicine. But when the disease is 
cured, is it or is it not allowed to use the medicine obtained in this way? Herein, 
the Vinaya specialists say that the opening has been given by the Blessed One, 
thereíore it is allowable. But the Suttanta specialists say that though there is no 
oííence, nevertheless the livelihood is sullied, thereíore it is not allowable. 

116. But one who does not use hints, indications, roundabout talk, or intimation, 
though these are permitted by the Blessed One, and who depends only on the 
special qualities of fewness of wishes, etc., and makes use only of requisites obtained 
otherwise than by indication, etc., even when he thus risks his life, is called supreme 
in living in eííacement, like the venerable Sãriputta. 

117. It seems that the venerable one was cultivating seclusion at one time, living 
in a certain íorest with the Elder Mahã Moggallãna. One day an aííliction of colic 
arose in him, causing him great pain. In the evening the Elder Mahã Moggallãna 
went to attend upon him. Seeing him lying down, he asked what the reason was. 
And then he asked, “What used to make you better íormerly, íriend?" The elder 
said, “When I was a layman, íriend, my mother used to mix ghee, honey sugar 
and so on, and give me rice gruel with pure milk. That used to make me better." 
Then the other said, “So be it, íriend. If either you or I have merit, perhaps tomorrow 
we shall get some." 

118. Now, a deity who dwelt in a tree at the end of the walk overheard their 
conversation. [Thinking] "I will find rice gruel for the lord tomorrow," he went 


31. "Four-sweets"— catumadhura: a medicinal sweet made of four ingredients: honey, 
palm-sugar, ghee and sesame oil. 
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meanwhile to the tamily who was supporting the elder [42] and entered into the 
body of the eldest son, causing him discomíort. Then he told the assembled relatives 
the price of the cure: "If you prepare rice gruel of such a kừid tomorrow for the 
elder, I will set this one free." They said: "Even without being told by you we 
regularly supply the elder's needs," and on the following day they prepared rice 
gruel of the kind needed. 

119. The Elder Mahã Moggallãna came in the morning and said, “Stay here, triend, 
till I come back from the alms round." Then he went into the village. Those people 
met him. They took his bowl, tilled it with the stipulated kind of rice gruel, and 
gave it back to him. The elder made as though to go, but they said, "Eat, venerable 
sir, we shall give you more." When the elder had eaten, they gave him another 
bowlful. The elder left. Bringing the alms tood to the venerable Sãriputta, he said, 
"Here, triend Sãriputta, eat." When the elder saw it, he thought, “The gruel is very 
nice. How was it got?" and seeing how it had been obtained, he said, “Friend, the 
alms tood caimotbe used." 

120. Instead of thinking, “He does not eat alms tood brought by the likes of me," 
the other at once took the bowl by the rim and turned it over on one side. As the 
rice gruel fell on the ground the elder's aííliction vanished. From then on it did not 
appear again during forty-five years. 

121. Then he said to the venerable Mahã Moggallãna, “Friend, even if one's bowels 
come out and trail on the ground, it is not íitting to eat gruel got by verbal 
intimation," and he uttered this exclamation: 

My livelihood might well be blamed 
If I were to consent to eat 
The honey and the gruel obtained 
By intluence of verbal hints. 

And even if my bowels obtrude 
And trail outside, and even though 
My life is to be jeopardized, 

I will not blot my livelihood (Mil 370). 

For I will satisíy my heart 
By shunning all wrong kinds of search; 

And never will I undertake 

The search the Buddhas have condemned. [43] 

122 And here too should be told the story of the Elder Mahã Tissa the Mango- 
eater who lived at Cĩragumba 32 (see §132 below). So in all respects: 


32. "The Elder Mahã Tissa, it seems, was going on a journey during a tamine, and 
being tired in body and weak through lack of tood and travel weariness, he lay down at 
the root of a mango tree covered with íruit. There were many tallen mangoes here and 
there" (Vism-mht 60). "Through ownerless mangoes were lying tallen on the ground 
near him, he would not eat them in the absence of someone to accept them trom" (Vism- 
mht 65). "Then a lay devotee, who was older than he, went to the elder, and learning of 
his exhaustion, gave him mango ]uice to drink. Then he mounted him on his back and 
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A man who has gone forth in faith 
Should puriíy his livelihood 
And, seeing clearly, give no thought 
To any search that is not good. 

123. (d) And as livelihood puriíication is to be undertaken by means of energy 
so virtue dependent on requisites is to be undertaken by means of understanding. For 
that is accomplished by understanding, because one who possesses understanding 
is able to see the advantages and the dangers in requisites. So one should abandon 
greed for requisites and undertake that virtue by using requisites obtained lawfully 
and properly aíter reviewing them with understanding in the way atoresaid. 

124. Herein, reviewing is of two kinds: at the time of receiving requisites and at 
the time of using them. For use ( paribhoga ) is blameless in one who at the time of 
receiving robes, etc., reviews them either as [mere] elements or as repulsive, 33 and 
puts them aside for later use, and in one who reviews them thus at the time of 
using them. 

125. Here is an explanation to settle the matter. There are four kinds of use: use 
as theít, 34 use as a debt?, use as an inheritance, use as a master. Herein, use by one 
who is unvirtuous and makes use [of requisites], even sitting in the midst of the 
Community, is called "use as theít." Use without reviewing by one who is virtuous 
is "use as a debt"; thereíore the robe should be reviewed every time it is used, and 
the alms tood lump by lump. One who cannot do this [should review it] betore the 
meal, aíter the meal, in the íirst watch, in the middle watch, and in the last watch. 
If dawn breaks on him without his having reviewed it, he tinds himselt in the 
position of one who has used it as a debt. Also the resting place should be reviewed 
each time it is used. Recourse to mindtulness both in the accepting and the use of 
medicine is proper; but while this is so, though there is an ottence for one who uses 
it without mindtulness aíter mindtul acceptance, there is no ottence for one who is 
mindtul in using aíter accepting without mindtulness. 

126. Puriíication is of four kinds: puriíication by the Teaching, puriíication by 
restraint, puriíication by search, and puriíication by reviewing. Herein, virtue of 


took him to his home. Meamvhile the elder admonished himselí as follows: 'Nor your 
mother nor your tather/ etc. (see §133). And beginning the comprehension [of 
tormations], and augmenting insight, he realized Arahantship aíter the other paths in 
due succession while he was still mounted on his back" (Vism-mht 60). 

33. ‘“As elements' in this way: 'This robe, etc., consists merely of [the tour] elements 
and occurs when its conditions are present; and the person who uses it [likewise].' 'As 
repulsive' in this way: Firstly perception of repulsiveness in nutriment in the case of 
alms tood; then as bringing repulsiveness to mind thus: 'But all these robes, etc., which 
are not in themselves disgusting, become utterly disgusting on reaching this tilthy 
body'" (Vism-mht 61). 

34. "'Use as theft': use by one who is unvvorthy. And the requisites are allowed by the 
Blessed One to one in his own dispensation who is virtuous, not unvirtuous; and the 
generosity of the givers is towards one who is virtuous, not towards one who is not, 
since they expect great íruit trom their actions" (Vism-mht 61; cf. MN 142 and 
commentary). 
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the Pãtimokkha restraint is called "puriíication by the Teaching"; [44] for that is so 
called because it puriíies by means of teaching. Virtue oỷrestmint offacuỉties is called 
"puriíication by restraint"; for that is so called because it puriíies by means of the 
restraint in the mental resolution, "I shall not do so again." Virtue of livelihood 
puriỷication is called "puriíication by search"; for that is so called because search is 
puriíied in one who abandons wrong search and gets requisites lawfully and 
properly Virtue dependent on requisites is called "puriíication by reviewing"; for 
that is so called because it puriíies by the reviewing of the kind already described. 
Hence it was said above (§125): "There is no oííence for one who is mindíul in 
using aíter accepting without mindíulness." 

127. Use of the requisites by the seven kinds of trainers is called "use as an 
inheritance"; for they are the Buddha's sons, thereíore they make use of the 
requisites as the heirs of requisites belonging to their íather. But how then, is it the 
Blessed One's requisites or the laity's requisites that are used? Although given by 
the laity they actually belong to the Blessed One, because it is by the Blessed One 
that they are permitted. That is why it should be understood that the Blessed One's 
requisites are used. The coníirmation here is in the Dhammadãyãda Sutta (MN 3). 

Use by those whose cankers are destroyed is called "use as a master"; for they 
make use of them as masters because they have escaped the slavery of craving. 

128. As regards these kinds of use, use as a master and use as an inheritance are 
allowable for all. Use as a debt is not allowable, to say nothing of use as theít. But 
this use of what is reviewed by one who is virtuous is use íreed from debt because 
it is the opposite of use as a debt or is included in use as an inheritance too. For one 
possessed of virtue is called a trainer too because of possessing this training. 

129. As regards these three kinds of use, since use as a master is best, when a 
bhikkhu undertakes virtue dependent on requisites, he should aspire to that and use 
them aíter reviewing them in the way described. And this is said: [45] 

"The truly wise disciple 
Who listens to the Dhamma 
As taught by the Sublime One 
Makes use, aíter reviewing, 

Of alms food, and of dwelling, 

And of a resting place, 

And also of the water 

For washing dirt from robes" (Sn 391). 

"So like a drop of water 
Lying on leaves of lotus, 

A bhikkhu is unsullied 
By any of these matters, 

By alms food, [and by dwelling,] 

And by a resting place, 

And also by the water 

For washing dirt from robes" (Sn 392). 
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"Since aid it is and timely 
Procured from another 
The right amount he reckons, 

Mindíul without remitting 
In chewing and in eating, 

In tasting food besides: 

He treats it as an ointment 

Applied upon a wound." (Source untraced) 

"So like the child's ílesh in the desert 
Like the greasing for the axle, 

He should eat without delusion 
Nutriment to keep alive." (Source untraced) 

130. And in connection with the íulíilling of this virtue dependent on requisites 
there should be told the story of the novice Sangharakkhita the Nephew. For he 
made use of requisites aíter reviewing, according as it is said: 

"Seeing me eat a dish of rice 
Quite cold, my preceptor observed: 

'Novice, if you are not restrained, 

Be careíul not to burn your tongue/ 

On hearing my Preceptor's words, 

I then and there felt urged to act 
And, sitting in a single session, 

I reached the goal of Arahantship. 

Since I am now waxed full in thought 
Like the full moon of the íiíteenth (M III277), 

And all my cankers are destroyed, 

There is no more becoming now." [46] 

And so should any other man 
Aspiring to end suííering 
Make use of all the requisites 
VVisely aíter reviewing them. 

So virtue is of four kinds as "virtue of Pãtimokkha restraint," and so on. 

131. 18. In the íirst pentad in the íiveíold section the meaning should be 
understood in accordance with the virtue of those not íully admitted to the Order, 
and so on. For this is said in the Patisambhidã: "(a) What is virtue consisting in 
limited puriíication? That of the training precepts for those not íully admitted to 
the Order: such is virtue consisting in limited puriíication. (b) What is virtue 
consisting in unlimited puriíication? That of the training precepts for those íully 
admitted to the Order: such is virtue consisting in unlimited puriíication. (c) What 
is virtue consisting in íulíilled puriíication? That of magnanimous ordinary men 
devoted to proíitable things, who are períecting [the course] that ends in trainership, 
regardless of the physical body and life, having given up [attachment to] life: such is 
virtue of íulíilled puriĩication, (d) What is virtue consisting in puriíication not adhered 
to? That of the seven kinds of trainer: such is virtue consisting in puriĩication not adhered 
to. (e) What is virtue consisting in tranquillized puriĩication? That of the Períect Qne's 
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disciples with cankers destroyed, of the Paccekabuddhas, of the Períect Ones, 
accomplished and fully enlightened: such is virtue consisting in tranquillized 
puriíication" (Patis 142-43). 

132. (a) Herein, the virtue of those not íully admitted to the Order should be 
understood as virtue consisting in limited purification, because it is limited by the 
number [of training precepts, that is, five or eight or ten]. 

(b) That of those íully admitted to the Order is [describable] thus: 

Ki ne thousand millions, and a hundred 
And eighty millions then as well, 

And fifty plus a hundred thousand. 

And thirty-six again to swell. 

The total restraint disciplines: 

These rules the Enlightened One explains 
Told under heads for íilling out, 

Which the Discipline restraint contains. 35 

So although limited in number, [47] it should yet be understood as virtue 
consisting in unlimited purification, since it is undertaken without reserve and has 
no obvious limit such as gain, fame, relatives, limbs or life. Like the virtue of the 
Elder Mahã Tissa the Mango-eater who lived at Cĩragumba (see §122 above). 

133. For that venerable One never abandoned the following good man's 
recollection: 

"VVealth for a sound limb's sake should be renounced, 

And one who guards his life gives up his limbs; 

And wealth and limbs and life, each one of these, 

A man gives up who practices the Dhamma." 

And he never transgressed a training precept even when his life was in the 
balance, and in this way he reached Arahantship with that same virtue of unlimited 
puriíication as his support while he was being carried on a lay devotee's back. 
According to as it is said: 

"Nor your mother nor your íather 
Nor your relatives and kin 
Have done as much as this for you 
Because you are possessed of virtue." 

So, stirred with urgency, and wisely 
Comprehending 36 with insight, 


35. The tigures depend on whether koịi is taken as 1,000,000 or 100,000 or 10,000. 

36. "Comprehending" (sammasanà) is a technical term that will become clear in 
Chapter XX. In short, it is interence that generalizes the "three characteristics" from 
one's own directly-known experience to all possible tormed experience at all times 
(see s II 107). Commenting on "He comprehended that same illness" (§138), Vism-mht 
says: "He exercised insight by discerning the teeling in the illness under the heading 
of the íeeling [aggregate] and the remaining material dhammas as materiality" 
(Vism-mht 65). 
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While carried on his helper's back 
He reached the goal of Arahantship. 

134. (c) The magnanimous ordinary man's virtue, which from the time of 
admission to the Order is devoid even of the stain of a [wrong] thought because of 
its extreme purity like a gem of purest water, like well-refừied gold, becomes the 
proximate cause for Arahantship itseli, which is why it is called consisting offulfilled 
purification; like that of the lders Sahgharakkhita the Great and Saiigharakkhita 
the Nephew. 

135. The Elder Sahgharakkhita the Great ỤsAahã Sangharakkhita), aged over sixty, 
was lying, it seems, on his deathbed. The Order of Bhikkhus questioned him about 
attainment of the supramundane State. The elder said: "I have no supramundane 
State." Then the young bhikkhu who was attending on him said: "Venerable sir, 
people have come as much as twelve leagues, thinking that you have reached 
Nibbãna. It will be a disappointment for many if you die as an ordinary man."— 
"Friend, thinking to see the Blessed One Metteyya, I did not try for insight. [48] So 
help me to sit up and give me the chance." He helped the elder to sit up and went 
out. As he went out the elder reached Arahantship and he gave a sign by snapping 
his íingers. The Order assembled and said to him: "Venerable sir, you have done a 
diíhcult thing in achieving the supramundane State in the hour of death."—"That was 
not difficult, íriends. But rather I will tell you what is difficult. Friends, I see no action 
done [by me] without mindíulness and unknowingly since the time I went íorth." His 
nephew also reached Arahantship in the same way at the age of fifty years. 

136. "Now, if a man has little learning 
And he is careless of his virtue, 

They censure him on both accounts 
For lack of virtue and of learning. 

"But if he is of little learning 

Yet he is careíul of his virtue, 

They praise him for his virtue, so 
It is as though he too had learning. 

"And if he is of ample leaming 
Yet he is careless of his virtue, 

They blame him for his virtue, so 
It is as though he had no learning. 

"But if he is of ample learning 
And he is careíul of his virtue, 

They give him praise on both accounts 
For virtue and as well for learning. 

"The Buddha's pupil of much learning 
Who keeps the Faw with understanding— 

A jewel of Jambu River gold 37 
Who is here fit to censure him? 


37. A story of the Jambu River and its gold is given at M-a IV 147. 
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Deities praise him [constantly], 

By Brahmã also is he praised (A II 7). 

137. (d) What should be understood as virtue consisting in purification not adhered 
to is trainers' virtue, because it is not adhered to by [íalse] view, and ordinary 
men's virtue when not adhered to by greed. Like the virtue of the Elder Tissa the 
Landowner's Son ( Kuịumbiyaputta-Tissa-them ). Wanting to become established in 
Arahantship in dependence on such virtue, this venerable one told his enemies: 

I broke the bones of both my legs 
To give the pledge you asked from me. 

I am revolted and ashamed 
At death accompanied by greed. [49] 

"And aíter I had thought on this. 

And wisely then applied insight, 

When the sun rose and shone on me, 

I had become an Arahant" (M-a I 233). 

138. Also there was a certain senior elder who was very ill and unable to eat with 
his ownhand. He was writhing smeared withhis own urine and excrement. Seeừig 
him, a certain young bhikkhu said, "Oh, what a paintul process life is!" The senior 
elder told him: "If I were to die now, triend, I should obtain the bliss of heaven; I 
have no doubt of that. But the bliss obtained by breaking this virtue would be like 
the lay State obtained by disavowing the training," and he added: "I shall die 
together with my virtue." As he lay there, he comprehended that same illness 
[with insight], and he reached Arahantship. Having done so, he pronounced these 
verses to the Order of Bhikkhus: 

"I am victim of a sickening disease 
That racks me with its burden of cruel pain; 

As flowers in the dust bumt by the sun, 

So this my corpse will soon have withered up. 

"Unbeautiíul called beautiíul, 

Unclean while reckoned as if clean, 

Though full of ordure seemừig fair 
To him that cannot see it clear. 

"So out upon this ailing rotting body, 

Fetid and íilthy punished with aííliction, 

Doting on which this silly generation 

Has lost the way to be reborn in heaven!" (J-a II437) 

139. (e) It is the virtue of the Arahants, etc., that should be understood as 
tranquillừed puriỷication, because of tranquillization of all disturbance and because 
of puritiedness. 

So it is of five kừids as "consisting in limited puriíication," and so on. 

140. 19. In the second pentad the meaning should be understood as the 
abandoning, etc., of killing living things, etc.; for this is said in the Patisambhidã: 
"Five kinds of virtue: (1) In the case of killing living things, (a) abandoning is 
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virtue, (b) abstention is virtue, (c) volition is virtue, (d) restraint is virtue, (e) non- 
transgression is virtue. (2) In the case of taking what is not given ... (3) In the case 
of sexual misconduct... (4) In the case of íalse speech... (5) In the case of malicious 
speech ... (6) In the case of harsh speech ... (7) In the case of gossip ... [50] (8) In 
the case of covetousness ... (9) In the case of ill will ... (10) In the case of wrong 
view ... 

(11) "Through renunciation in the case of lust, (a) abandoning is virtue ... (12) 
Through non-ill-will in the case of ill-will ... (13) Through perception of light in 
the case of stif£ness-and-torpor ... (14) Through non-distraction ... agitation ... 
(15) Through deíinition of States ( dhamma ) ... uncertainty ... (16) Through 
knowledge ... ignorance ... (17) Through gladdening in the case of boredom ... 

(18) "Through the íirst jhãna in the case of the hindrances, (a) abandoning is virtue 
... (19) Through the second jhãna ... applied and sustained thought... (20) Through 
the third jhãna ... happiness ... (21) Through the íourth jhãna in the case of pleasure 
and pain, (a) abandoning is virtue... (22) Through the attainment of the base consisting 
of boundless space in the case of perceptions of matter, perceptions of resistance, and 
perceptions of varietỵ (a) abandoning is virtue ... (23) Through the attainment of the 
base consisting of boundless consciousness in the case of the perception of the base 
consisting of boưndless space ... (24) Through the attainment of the base consisting of 
nothingness in the case of the perception of the base consisting of boundless 
consciousness ... (25) Through the attainment of the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception in the case of the perception of the base consisting of 
nothingness ... 

(26) "Through the contemplation of impermanence in the case of the perception 
of permanence, (a) abandoning is virtue ... (27) Through the contemplation of 
pain in the case of the perception of pleasure ... (28) Through the contemplation of 
not-self in the case of the perception of self ... (29) Through the contemplation of 
dispassion in the case of the perception of delighting ... (30) Through the 
contemplation of íading away in the case of greed ... (31) Through the 
contemplation of cessation in the case of originating ... (32) Through the 
contemplation of relinquishment in the case of grasping ... 

(33) "Through the contemplation of destruction in the case of the perception of 
compactness, (a) abandoning is virtue ... (34) Through the contemplation of fall 
[of íormations] in the case of accumulating [kamma] ... (35) Through the 
contemplation of change in the case of the perception of lastingness ... (36) Through 
the contemplation of the signless in the case of a sign ... (37) Through the 
contemplation of the desireless in the case of desire ... (38) Through the 
contemplation of voidness in the case of misinterpreting (insistence)... (39) Through 
insight into States that is higher understanding in the case of misinterpreting 
(insistence) due to grasping ... (40) Through correct knowledge and Vision in the 
case of misinterpreting (insistence) due to coníusion ... (41) Through the 
contemplation of danger in the case of misinterpreting (insistence) due to reliance 
[on íormations] ... (42) Through reílection in the case of non-reflection ... (43) 
Through the contemplation of turning away in the case of misinterpreting 
(insistence) due to bondage ... 
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(44) "Through the path of stream-entry in the case of deíilements coefficient 
with [false] view, (a) abandoning is virtue ... (45) Through the path of once-retum 
in the case of gross deíilements ... (46) Through the path of non-return in the case 
of residual deíilements ... (47) Through the path of Arahantship in the case of all 
deíilements, (a) abandoning is virtue, (b) abstention is virtue, (c) volition is virtue, 
(d) restraint is virtue, (e) non-transgression is virtue. 

"Such virtues lead to non-remorse in the mind, to gladdening, to happiness, to 
tranquillitỵ to joy to repetition, to development, to cultivation, to embellishment, to 
the requisite [for concentration], to the equipment [of concentration], to ĩultilment, to 
complete dispassion, to íading awaỵ to cessation, to peace, to direct-knowledge, to 
enlightenment, to Nibbãna." 38 (Patis 146-47) 

141. And here there is no State called abandonừig other than the mere non-arising 
of the killing of living things, etc., as stated. But the abandoning of a given 
[unproíitable State] upholds [51] a givenproíitable State in the sense of providing a 
íoundation for it, and concentrates it by preventing wavering, so it is called "virtue" 
(s ĩỉa) in the sense of composing (sĩlana), reckoned as upholding and concentrating 
as stated earlier (§19). 

The other four things mentioned reíer to the presence 39 of occurrence of will as 
abstention from such and such, as restraint of such and such, as the volition 
associated with both of these, and as non-transgression in one who does not 
transgress such and such. But their meaning of virtue has been explained already. 

So it is of five kừids as "virtue consistừig in abandoning" and so on. 

142. At this point the answers to the questions, "What is virtue? In what sense is 
it virtue? What are its characteristic, íunction, maniíestation, and proximate cause? 
What are the beneíits of virtue? How many kinds of virtue are there?" are complete. 

143. However, it was also asked (vi) What is the defiling oe rr? and What is the 
CLEANSINC OE ÍT ? 

We answer that virtue's tornness, etc., is its deíiling, and that its untornness, 
etc., is its cleansing. Now, that tornness, etc., are comprised under the breach that 
has gain, fame, etc., as its cause, and under the seven bonds of sexuality When a 
man has broken the training course at the beginning or at the end in any instance 
of the seven classes of oííences, 40 his virtue is called torn, like a cloth that is cut at 
the edge. But when he has broken it in the middle, it is called rent, like a cloth that 


38. This list describes, in terms of abandoning, etc., the stages in the normal progress 
from ignorance to Arahantship, and it íalls into the following groups: I. Virtue: the 
abandoning of the ten unproíitable courses of action (1-10). II. Concentration: A. 
abandoning the seven hindrances to concentration by means of their opposites (11- 
17); B. The eight attainments of concentration, and what is abandoned by each (18-25). 
III. Understanding: A. Insight: the eighteen prindpal insights beginning with the seven 
contemplations (26^43). B. Paths: The four paths and what is abandoned by each (44-47). 

39. Sabbhãva —"presence" ( = sat + bhãvà): not in PED. Not to be coníused with sabhãm — 
"individual essence" ( = sa (Skr. sva) + bhãva, or saha + bhãva). 

40. The seven consisting of pãrãjikã, sanghãdisesã, pãcittiyã, pãịidesanĩyã, dukkaịã, 
thullaccayã, dubbhãsitã (mentioned at M-a II33). 
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is rent in the middle. When he has broken it twice or thrice in succession, it is 
called blotched, like a cow whose body is some such colour as black or red with a 
discrepant colour appearing on the back or the belly. When he has broken it [all 
over] at intervals, it is called mottled, like a cow speckled [all over] with discrepant- 
coloured spots at intervals. This in the first place, is how there comes to be tornness 
with the breach that has gain, etc., as its cause. 

144. And likewise with the seven bonds of sexuality; for this is said by the Blessed 
One: "Here, brahman, some ascetic or brahman claims to lead the life of purity 
rightly; for he does not [52] enter into actual sexual intercourse with women. Yet 
he agrees to massage, manipulation, bathing and rubbing down by women. He 
enịoys it, desires it and takes satisíaction in it. This is what is torn, rent, blotched 
and mottled in one who leads the life of purity This man is said to lead a life of 
purity that is unclean. As one who is bound by the bond of sexuality he will not be 
released from birth, ageing and death ... he will not be released from suííering, I 
say 

145. "Furthermore, brahman,... while he does not agree to [these things], yet he 
jokes, plays and amuses himseli with women ... 

146. "Furthermore, brahman,... while he does not agree to [these things], yet he 
gazes and stares at women eye to eye ... 

147. "Furthermore, brahman,... while he does not agree to [these things], yet he 
listens to the sound of women through a wall or through a íence as they laugh or 
talk or sing or weep ... 

148. "Furthermore, brahman,... while he does not agree to [these things], yet he 
recalls laughs and talks and games that he íormerly had with women ... 

149. "Furthermore, brahman, ... while he does not agree to [these things], [53] 
yet he sees a householder or a householder's son possessed of, endowed with, and 
indulging in, the five cords of sense desire ... 

150. "Furthermore, brahman, while he does not agree to [these things], yet he 
leads the life of purity aspiring to some order of deities, [thinking] 'Through this 
rite (virtue) or this ritual (vow) or this asceticism I shall become a [great] deity or 
some [lesser] deity' He enjoys it, desires it, and takes satisíaction in it. This, 
brahman, is what is torn, rent, blotched and mottled in one who leads the life of 
purity This man ... will not be released from suffering, I say" (A IV 54-56). 

This is how tornness, etc., should be understood as included under the breach 
that has gain, etc., as its cause and under the seven bonds of sexuality 

151 Untornness, however, is accomplished by the complete non-breaking of 
the training precepts, by making amends for those broken for which amends should 
be made, by the absence of the seven bonds of sexuality, and, as well, by the non- 
arising of such evil things as anger, enmity contempt, domineering, envy, avarice, 
deceit, íraud, obduracy presumption, pride (conceit), haughtiness, conceit (vanity), 
and negligence (MN 7), and by the arising of such qualities as fewness of wishes, 
contentment, and eííacement (MN 24). 
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152. Virtues not broken for the purpose of gain, etc., and rectiíied by making 
amends aíter being broken by the íaults of negligence, etc., and not damaged by 
the bonds of sexuality and by such evil things as anger and enmity are called 
entirely untorn, unrent, unblotched, and unmottled. And those same virtues are 
liberating since they bring about the State of a íreeman, and praised by the wise 
since it is by the wise that they are praised, and unadhered-to since they are not 
adhered to by means of craving and views, and conducive to concentration since 
they conduce to access concentration or to absorption concentration. That is why 
their untornness, etc., should be understood as "cleansing" (see also VII.lOlí.). 

153. This cleansing comes about in two ways: through seeing the danger of íailure 
in virtue, and through seeing the beneíit of períected virtue. [54] Herein, the danger 
of íailure in virtue can be seen in accordance with such suttas as that beginning, 
"Bhikkhus, there are these five dangers for the unvirtuous in the íailure of virtue" 
(A III252). 

154. Furthermore, on account of his unvirtuousness an unvirtuous person is 
displeasing to deities and human beings, is uninstructable by his fellows in the life 
of purity suííers when unvirtuousness is censured, and is remorseíul when the 
virtuous are praised. Owing to that unvirtuousness he is as ugly as hemp cloth. 
Contact with him is painíul because those who fall in with his views are brought 
to long-lasting suííering in the States of loss. He is worthless because he causes no 
great íruit [to accrue] to those who give him giíts. He is as hard to purity as a 
cesspit many years old. He is like a log from a pyre (see It 99); for he is outside 
both [recluseship and the lay State]. Though claiming the bhikkhu State he is no 
bhikkhu, so he is like a donkey following a herd of cattle. He is always nervous, 
like a man who is everyone's enemy. He is as uníit to live with as a dead carcase. 
Though he may have the qualities of learning, etc., he is as uníit for the homage of 
his fellows in the life of purity as a charnel-ground fire is for that of brahmans. He 
is as incapable of reaching the distinction of attainment as a blind man is of seeing 
a visible object. He is as careless of the Good Law as a guttersnipe is of a kingdom. 
Though he íancies he is happy, yet he suííers because he reaps suííering as told in 
the Discourse on the Mass of Fire (A IV 128-34). 

155. Now, the Blessed One has shown that when the unvirtuous have their minds 
captured by pleasure and satisíaction in the indulgence of the five cords of sense 
desires, in [receiving] salutation, in being honoured, etc., the result of that kamma, 
directly visible in all ways, is very violent pain, with that [kamma] as its condition, 
capable of producing a gush of hot blood by causing agony of heart with the mere 
recollection of it. Here is the text: 

"Bhikkhus, do you see that great mass of fire burning, blazing and glowing?— 
Yes, venerable sir.—What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that one [gone 
íorth] should sit down or lie down embracing that mass of fire burning, blazing 
and glowing, or that he should sit down or lie down embracing a warrior-noble 
maiden or a brahman maiden or a maiden of householder íamily with soft, delicate 
hands and feet?—It would be better, venerable sir, that he should sit down or lie 
down embracing a warrior-noble maiden ... [55] It would be painíul, venerable sir. 
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if he sat down or lay down embracing that great mass of fire burning, blazing and 
glowing. 

156. "I say to you, bhikkhus, I declare to you, bhikkhus, that it would be better 
for one [gone íorth] who is unvirtuous, who is evil-natured, of unclean and suspect 
habits, secretive of his acts, who is not an ascetic and claims to be one, who does 
not lead the life of purity and claims to do so, who is rotten within, lecherous, and 
full of corruption, to sit down or lie down embracừig that great mass of fire buming, 
blazing and glowing. Why is that? By his doing so, bhikkhus, he might come to 
death or deadly suííering, yet he would not on that account, on the breakup of the 
body, aíter death, reappear in States of loss, in an unhappy destiny, in perdition, in 
hell. But if one who is unvirtuous, evil-natured ... and full of corruption, should 
sit down or lie down embracing a warrior-noble maiden ... that would be long for 
his harm and suííering: on the break-up of the body, aíter death, he would reappear 
in States of loss, in an unhappy destiny, in perdition, in hell" (A IV 128-29). 

157. Having thus shown by means of the analogy of the mass of fire the suííering 
that is bound up with women and has as its condition the indulgence of the five 
cords of sense desires [by the unvirtuous], to the same intent he showed, by the 
following similes of the horse-hair rope, the Sharp spear, the iron sheet, the iron 
ball, the iron bed, the iron chair, and the iron cauldron, the pain that has as its 
condition [acceptance of] homage and reverential salutation, and the use of robes, 
alms food, bed and chair, and dwelling [by unvirtuous bhikkhus]: 

"What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that one should have a strong horse- 
hair rope twisted round both legs by a strong man and tightened so that it cut through 
the outer skin, and having cut through the outer skin it cut through the inner skin, and 
having cut through the inner skin it cut through the flesh, and having cut through the 
flesh it cut through the sinews, and having cut through the sinews it cut through the 
bones, and having cut through the bones it remained crushing the bone marrow—or 
that he should consent to the homage of great warrior-nobles, great brahmans, great 
householders?" (AIV 129). [56] 

And: "What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that One should have a 
strong man wound one's breast with a Sharp spear tempered in oil—or that he 
should consent to the reverential salutation of great warrior-nobles, greatbrahmans, 
great householders?" (AIV130). 

And: "What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that one's body should be 
wrapped by a strong man in a red-hot iron sheet burning, blazing and glowing— 
or that he should use robes given out of íaith by great warrior-nobles, great 
brahmans, great householders?" (A IV 130-31). 

And: "What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that one's mouth should 
be prised open by a strong man with red-hot iron tongs burning, blazing and 
glowing, and that into his mouth should be put a red-hot iron ball burning, blazing 
and glowing, which burns his lips and bums his mouth and tongue and throat and 
belly and passes out below carrying with it his bowels and entrails—or that he should 
use alms food given out of íaithby great warrior-nobles ...?" (AIV 131-32). 
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And: "What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that One should have a sữong 
man seize him by the head or seize him by the shoulders and Seat him or lay him on a 
red-hot iron bed or iron chair, buming, blazing and glowing—or that he should use a 
bed or chair given out of íaith by great warrior-nobles ... ?" (AIV 132-33). 

And: "What do you think, bhikkhus, which is better, that one should have a 
strong man take him feet up and head down and plunge him into a red-hot metal 
cauldron buming, blazing and glowing, to be boiled there in a swirl of íroth, and as 
he boils in the swirl of íroth to be swept now up, now down, and now across—or that 
he should use a dwelling given out of íaith by great warrior-nobles ... ?" (AIV133-34). 

158. What pleasure has a man of broken virtue 

Forsaking not sense pleasures, which bear íruit 
Of pain more violent even than the pain 
In the embracing of a mass of fire? 

What pleasure has he in accepting homage 

Who, having íailed in virtue, must partake 

Of pain that will excel in agony 

The crushing of his legs with horse-hair ropes? [57] 

What pleasure has a man devoid of virtue 
Accepting salutations of the faithful, 

Which is the cause of pain acuter still 
Than pain produced by stabbing with a spear? 

What is the pleasure in the use of garments 
For one without restraint, whereby in hell 
He will for long be íorced to undergo 
The contact of the blazing iron sheet? 

Although to him his alms food may seem tasty 
Who has no virtue, it is direst poison, 

Because of which he surely will be made 
For long to swallow burning iron balls. 

And when the virtueless make use of couches 
And chairs, though reckoned pleasing, it is pain 
Because they will be tortured long indeed 
On red-hot blazing iron beds and chairs. 

Then what delight is there for one unvirtuous 
Inhabiting a dwelling given in íaith, 

Since for that reason he will have to dwell 
Shut up inside a blazing iron pan? 

The Teacher of the world, in him condemning, 

Described him in these terms: "Of suspect habits, 

Full of corruption, lecherous as well, 

By nature evil, rotten too within." 

So out upon the life of him abiding 
Without restraint, of him that wears the guise 
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Of the ascetic that he will not be, 

And damages and undermines himselí! 

What is the life he leads, since any person, 

No matter who, with virtue to his credit 
Avoids it here, as those that would look well 
Keep far away from dung or from a corpse? 

He is not free from any sort of terror, 

Though free enough from pleasure of attaừiment; 

While heaven's door is bolted fast against him, 

He is well set upon the road to hell. 

Who else if not one destitute of virtue 
More fit to be the object of compassion? 

Many indeed and grave are the deíects 
That brand a man neglectíul of his virtue. 

Seeing danger in the íailure of virtue should be understood as reviewing in 
such ways as these. And seeing beneíits in períected vir-tue should be understood 
in the opposite sense. 

159. Furthermore: [58] 

His virtue is immaculate, 

His wearing of the bowl and robes 
Gives pleasure and inspires trust, 

His going íorth will bear its íruit. 

A bhikkhu in his virtue pure 
Has never fear that self-reproach 
Will enter in his heart: indeed 
There is no darkness in the sun. 

A bhikkhu in his virtue bright 
Shines íorth in the Ascetics' Wood 41 
As by the brightness of his beams 
The moon lights up the íirmament. 

Now, if the bodily períume 
Of virtuous bhikkhus can succeed 
In pleasing even deities, 

What of the períume of his virtue? 

It is more períect far than all 
The other períumes in the world, 

Because the períume virtue gives 
Is borne unchecked in all directions. 

The deeds done for a virtuous man, 

Though they be few, will bear much íruit. 


41. An allusion to the Gosinga Suttas (MN 31, 32). 
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And so the virtuous man becomes 
A vessel of honour and renown. 

There are no cankers here and now 
To plague the virtuous man at all; 

The virtuous man digs out the root 
Of suffering in lives to come. 

Períection among human kind 
And even among deities. 

If wished for, is not hard to gain 
For him whose virtue is períected; 

But once his virtue is períected, 

His mind then seeks no other kind 
han the períection of Nibbãna, 

The State where utter peace prevails. 

Such is the blessed fruit of virtue, 

Showing full many a varied form, 

So let a wise man know it well 
This root of all perfection's branches. 

160. The mind of one who understands thus, shudders at íailure in virtue and 
reaches out towards the períecting of virtue. So virtue should be cleansed with all 
care, seeing this danger of íailure ừi virtue and this beneíit of the períection of 
virtue in the way stated. 

161. And at this point in the Path ofPurification, which is shown ưnder the headings 
of virtue, concentration and understanding by the stanza, “When a wise man, 
established well in virtue" (§1), virtue, íirstly has been íully illustrated. 

The íirst chapter called “The Description of Virtue" in the 
Path of Puriỷication composed for the purpose of gladdening 
good people. 
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1. [59] Now, while a meditator is engaged in the pursuit of virtue, he should set 

about undertaking the ascetic practices in order to períect those special qualities 
of fewness of wishes, contentment, etc., by which the virtue of the kind already 
described, is cleansed. For when his virtue is thus washed clean of stains by the 
waters of such special qualities as fewness of wishes, contentment, effacement, 
seclusion, dispersal, energy and modest needs, it will become quite puriíied; and 
his vows will succeed as well. And- so, when his whole behaviour has been puriíied 
by the special quality of blameless virtue and vows and he has become established 
in the [first] three of the ancient Noble Ones' heritages, he may become worthy to 
attain to the íourth called "delight in development" (A II 27). We shall thereíore 
begin the explanation of the ascetic practices. 


[The 13 KINDS OF Ascetic Practices] 

2. Thirteen kinds of ascetic practices have been allowed by the Blessed One to 
clansmen who have given up the things of the flesh and, regardless of body and 
life, are desirous of undertaking a practice in coníormity [with their aim]. They 
are: 


i. the refuse-rag-wearer's practice, 

ii. the triple-robe-wearer's practice, 

iii. the alms-food-eater's practice, 

iv. the house-to-house-seeker's practice, 

V. the one-sessioner's practice, 

vi. the bowl-food-eater's practice, 

vii. the later-food-refuser's practice, 

viii. the forest-dweller's practice, 

ix. the tree-root-dweller's practice, 

X. the open-air-dweller's practice, 

xi. the charnel-ground-dweller's practice, 

xii. the any-bed-user's practice, 

xiii. the sitter's practice. 

3. Herein: 

(1) As to meaning, (2) characteristic, et cetera, 
(3) The undertaking and directions, 
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And then the grade, and breach as well, 

And beneíits of each besides, 

(4) As to the proíitable triad, 

(5) "Ascetic" and so on distinguished, 

(6) And as to groups, and also (7) singlỵ 
The exposition should be known. [60] 

4. 1. Herein, as to meaning, in the first place. 

i. It is "reíuse" ( pamsukũla ) since, owing to its being found on reíuse in any 
such place as a Street, a charnel ground, or a midden, it belongs, as it were, to the 
reíuse in the sense of being dumped in anyone of these places. Or alternatively: 
like reíuse it gets to a vile State ( PAMSU viya KUcchitabhãvam ULAti), thus it is 
"reíuse" ( pamsukũla ); it goes to a vile State, is what is meant. The wearing of a 
refuse-[rag], which has acquired its derivative name 1 2 in this way, is "refuse-[rag- 
wearing]" ( pamsukũla ). That is his habit, thus he is a "refuse-[rag-wear-]er" 
(pamsukũlikà). The practice (anga) of the refuse-[rag-wear-]er is the "refuse-[rag- 
wear-]er's practice" ( pamsukũlikanga ). It is the action that is called the "practice." 
Thereíore it should be understood as a term for that by undertaking which one 
becomes a refuse-[rag-wear-]er. 

ii. In the same way, he has the habit of [wearing] the triple robe ( ti-cĩvara )—in 
other words, the cloak of patches, the upper garment, and the inner clothing— 
thus he is a // triple-robe-[wear-]er" (tecĩvarika). His practice is called the "triple- 
robe-wearer's practice." 

5. iii. The dropping ( pãta ) of the lumps ( pinặa ) of material sustenance (ãmisa) 
called alms ( bhikkhã ) is "alms food" ( pinậapãta ); the íalling ( nipatana ) ừito the bowl 
of lumps ( pinậa ) given by others, is what is meant. He gleans that alms food (that 
íalling of lumps), he seeks it by approaching such and such a íamily thus he is 
called an "alms-food [eat-]er" ( pinậapãtika ). Or his vow is to gather (patitum) 1 the 
lump ( pinậa ), thus he is a "lump-gatherer" (pinậnpãtin). To "gather" is to wander 
for. A "lump-gatherer" ( pinậapãtin ) is the same as an “alms-íood-eater" ( pinặapãtika ). 
The practice of the alms-food-eater is the "alms-food-eater's practice." 

6. iv. It is a hiatus ( avakhanậana ) that is called a "gap" ( dãna ). 3 Itis removed ( apeta ) 
from a gap, thusit is called “gapless" (apadãnn)- the meaning is, it is without hiatus. 
It is together with ( saha ) what is gapless ( apadãna ), thus it is “with the gapless" 
(s apadãna)-, devoid of hiatus—from house to house—is what is meant. His habit is 
to wander on what-is-with-the-gapless, thus he is a “gapless wanderer" (s apadãna- 
cãrin). A gapless wanderer is the same as a "house-to-house-seeker" ( sapadãna- 
cãrika). His practice is the “house-to-house-seeker's practice." 

7. V. Eating in one session is "one-session." He has that habit, thus he is a "one- 
sessioner." His practice is the "one-sessioner's practice." 


1. Nibbacana —"derivative name (or verbal derivative)"; gram. term not in PED; M-a I 
61,105; VismXVI.16. 

2. Patati —"to gather (or to wander)": not in PED. 

3. Avakhanậana —"hiatus" and dãna —"gap": not in PED. 
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vi. Alms (pinậa) in one bowl ( patta ) only because of reíusing a second vessel, is 
"bowl-alms" (patta-pinậa). Now, making "bowl alms" ( patta-pinặa ) the name for 
the taking of alms food in the bowl: bowl-alms-food is his habit, thus he is a "bowl- 
food-eater" (pattapinậika). His practice is the "bowl-food-eater's practice." 

8. vii. "No" ( khalu ) is a particle in the sense of reíusing. [61] Food ( bhatta ) obtained 
later by one who has shown that he is satisíied is called "later-food" (pacchã-bhatta). 
The eating of that later food is "later-food-eating." Making "later-food" ( pacchã- 
bhatta) the name for that later-food-eating: later-food is his habit, thus he is a "later- 
food-[eat-]er" ( pacchãbhattika ). Not a later-food-eater is a "no-later-food-[eat-]er" 
(khalu-pacchãbhattika), [that is, a "later-food-refuser"]. This is the name for one who 
as an undertaking reíuses extra food. But it is said in the commentary 4 "Khalu is a 
certain kind of bird. When it has taken a íruit into its beak and that drops, it does 
not eat any more. This [bhikkhu] is like that." Thus he is "a later-food-refuser" 
(khalu-pacchã-bhattika). His practice is the "later-food-refuser's practice." 

9. viii. His habit is dwelling in the íorest, thus he is a "forest-dweller." His practice 
is the "forest-dweller's practice." 

ix. Dwelling at the root of a tree is "tree-root-dwelling." He has that habit, thus 
he is a "tree-root-dweller." The practice of the tree-root-dweller is the "tree-root- 
dweller's practice." 

X., xi. Likewise with the open-air-dweller and the charnel-ground-dweller. 

10. xii. Only what has been distributed (yad evci santhata) is "as distributed" 
(yathãsanthata ). This is a term for the resting place íirst allotted thus "This one íalls 
to you." He has the habit of dwelling in that as distributed, thus he is an "as- 
distributed-user" ( yathãsanthatika), [that is, an "any-bed-user"]. His practice is the 
"any-bed-user's practice." 

xiii. He has the habit of keeping to the sitting [posture when resting], reíusing 
to lie down, thus he is a "sitter." His practice is the "sitter's practice." 

11. All these, however, are the practices ( anga ) of a bhikkhu who is ascetic (dhuta) 
because he has shaken off ( dhuta ) deíilementby undertaking one or other of them. 
Or the knowledge that has got the name "ascetic" ( dhuta ) because it shakes off 
(dhunanà) deíilement is a practice ( anga ) belonging to these, thus they are "ascetic 
practices" ( dhutangn ). Or alternatively they are ascetic ( dìuitn ) because they shake 
off ( niddhunana ) opposition, and they are practices ( aiĩga) because they are a way 
( pnịipatti ). 

This, íirstly, is how the exposition should be known here as to meaning. 

12. 2. All of them have as their characteristic the volition of undertaking. For this 
is said [in the commentary]: "He who does the undertaking is a person. That 
whereby he does the undertaking is States of consciousness and consciousness- 
concomitants. The volition of the act of undertaking is the ascetic practice. What it 
reịects is the instance." All have the íunction of eliminating cupidity and they 


4. Such reterences to "the Commentary" are to the old Sinhalese commentary, no 
longer extant, from which Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa drew his material. 
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maniíest themselves with the production of non-cupidity For their proximate cause 
they have the noble States consisting of fewness of wishes, and so on. [62] This is 
how the exposition should be known as to chamcteristic, etc., here. 

13. 3. As regards the five beginning with the undertaking and directions: during 
the Blessed One's liíetime all ascetic practices should be undertaken in the Blessed 
One's presence. Aíter his attainment of Nibbãna this should be done in the presence 
of a Principal disciple. When he is not available it should be done in the presence 
of one whose cankers are destroyed, of a non-returner, of a once-returner, of a 
stream-enterer, of one who knows the three Pitakas, of one who knows two of the 
Pitakas, of one who knows one of the Pitakas, of one who knows one Collection, 5 
of a teacher of the Commentaries. When he is not available it should be done in the 
presence of an observer of an ascetic practice. When he is not available, then aíter 
one has swept out the shrine terrace they can be undertaken seated in a reverential 
posture as though pronouncing them in the Fully Enlightened One's presence. 
Also it is permitted to undertake them by oneselí. 

And here should be told the story of the senior of the two brothers who were 
elders at Cetiyapabbata and their fewness of wishes with respect to the ascetic 
practices 6 (M-a II140). 

This, íirstly is what applies to all [the practices]. 

14. Now, we shall proceed to comment on the undertaking, directions, grade, 
breach and beneíits, of each one [separately]. 

i. First, the refuse-rag-wearer's practice is undertaken with one of these two 
statements: "I reíuse robes given by householders" or "I undertake the refuse-rag- 
wearer's practice." This, íirstly is the undertaking. 

15. One who has done this should get a robe of one of the following kinds: one 
from a chamel ground, one from a shop, a cloth from a Street, a cloth from a midden, 
one from a childbed, an ablution cloth, a cloth from a washing place, one worn 
going to and returning from [the charnel ground], One scorched by fire, one gnawed 
by cattle, one gnawed by ants, one gnawed by rats, one cut at the end, one cut at the 
edge, one carried as a flag, a robe from a shrine, an ascetic's robe, one from a 
consecration, one produced by supernormal power, one from a highway, One bome 
by the wind, One presented by deities, One from the sea. Taking one of these robe 
cloths, he should tear off and throw away the weak parts, and then wash the sound 
parts and make up a robe. He can use it aíter getting rid of his old robe given by 
householders. 

16. Herein, “oneỷrom a charnel ground" is one dropped on a chamel ground. 


5. "‘Ekasangĩtika’: one who knows one of the five collections (nikãỵa) beginning with 
the Collection of Long Discourses (Dĩgha Nikãya). (Vism-mht 76)" 

6. "That elder, it seems, was a sitter, but no one knew it. Then one night the other saw 
him by the light of a ílash of lightning sitting up on his bed. He asked, 'Are you a sitter, 
venerable sir?' Out of fewness of wishes that his ascetic practice should get known, the 
elder lay down. Afterwards he undertook the practice anew. So the story has come 
down. (Vism-mht 77)" 
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"One from a shop" is one dropped at the door of a shop. 

"A cloth from a Street" is a cloth thrown into a Street from inside a window by 
those who seek merit. 

É, A clothfrom a midden" [63] is a cloth thrown onto a place for rubbish. 

"One from a childbed" is a cloth thrown away aíter wiping up the stains of 
childbirth with it. The mother of Tissa the Minister, it seems, had the stains of 
childbirth wiped up with a cloth worth a hundred [pieces], and thinking, “The 
refuse-rag wearers will take it," she had it thrown onto the Tãlaveli Road. 7 Bhikkhus 
took it for the purpose of mending worn places. 

17. "An ablution cloth" is one that people who are made by devil doctors to bathe 
themselves, including their heads, are accustomed to throw away as a “cloth of ill 
luck." 

É, A clothfrom umshing place" is rags thrown away at a washing place where bathing 
is done. 

"One ĩvorn going to and Corning ỷrom" is One that people throw away aíter they 
have gone to a charnel ground and returned and bathed. 

"One scorched by fire" is One partly scorched by fire; for people throw that away 

"One gnaiưed by cattle," etc., are obvious; for people throw away such as these 
too. 

"One carried as aflag": Those who board a ship do so aíter hoisting a flag. It is 
allowable to take this when they have gone out of sight. Also it is allowable, when 
the two armies have gone away, to take a flag that has been hoisted on a battleíield. 

18. É 'A robe from a shrine" is an oííering made by draping a termite-mound [in 
cloth]. 

"An ascetic's robe" is One belonging to a bhikkhu. 

"Onefrom a consecration" is one thrown away at the king's consecration place. 

"One produced by supernormal poxver" is a “come-bhikkhu" robe. 8 "One from a 
highiuay" is One dropped in the middle of a road. But one dropped by the owner's 
negligence should be taken only aíter waiting a while. 

"One borne by the ivind" is one that íalls a long way off, having been carried by 
the wind. It is allowable to take it if the owners are not in sight. 

"One presented by deities" is one given by deities like that given to the Elder 
Anuruddha (Dhp-a II173-74). 

"Onefrom the sea" is one washed up on dry land by the sea waves. 

19. One given thus “We give it to the Order" or got by those who go out for alms- 
cloth is not a refuse-rag. And in the case of One presented by a bhikkhu, one given 


7. “The name of a Street in Mahãgãma (S.E. Sri Lanka). Also in Anurãdhapura, they 
say" (Vism-mht 77). 

8. On certain occasions, when the going íorth was given by the Buddha with only the 
words, "Ehi bhikkhu (Come, bhikkhu)/' owing to the disciple's past merit robes appeared 
miraculously upon him (see e.g. Vin Mahãvagga, Kh. 1). 
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after it has been got [at a presentation of robes by householders] at the end of the 
Raừis, or a “resting-place robe" [that is, one automatically supplied by a householder 
to the occupant of a certain resting place] is not a refuse-rag. It is a refuse-rag only 
when given after not having been so obtained. And herein, that placed by the donors 
at a bhikkhu's feet but given by that bhikkhu to the refuse-rag wearer by placing it 
in his hand is called pure in one way. That given to a bhikkhu by placing it in his 
hand but placed by him at the [refuse-rag wearer's] feet is also pure in one way. 
That which is both placed at a bhikkhu's feet and then given by him in the same 
way is pure in both ways. [64] One obtained by beừig placed in the hand and 
[given by being] placed in the hand too is not a strict man's robe. So a refuse-rag 
wearer should use the robe after getting to know about the kinds of refuse-rags. 
These are the dừections for it in this instance. 

20. The grades are these. There are three kinds of refuse-rag wearers: the strict, the 
medium, and the mild. Herein, one who takes it only £rom a chamel groưnd is sừict. 
One who takes one left [by someone, thinking] "One gone forth wiU take it" is medium. 
One who takes one given by being placed at his feet [by a bhikkhu] is mild. 

The moment anyone of these of his own choice or inclination agrees to [accept] 
a robe given by a householder, his ascetic practice is broken. This is the breach in 
this instance. 

21. The benefits are these. He actually practices in coníormity with the dependence, 
because of the words “The goừig íorth by depending on the refuse-rag robe" (Vin 
158,96); he is established in the íirst of the Noble Ones' heritages (AII27); there is 
no suííering due to protecting; he exists independent of others; there is no fear of 
robbers; there is no craving connected with use [of robes]; it is a requisite suitable 
for an ascetic; it is a requisite recommended by the Blessed One thus “valueless, 
easy to get, and blameless" (A II26); it inspires coníidence; it produces the íruits 
of fewness of wishes, etc.; the right way is cultivated; a good example is set 9 to later 
generations. 

22. While striving for Death's army's rout 
The ascetic clad in rag-robe clout 
Got from a rubbish heap, shines bright 
As mail-clad warrior in the íight. 

This robe the world's great teacher wore, 

Leaving rare Kãsi cloth and more; 

Of rags from off a rubbish heap 
Who would not have a robe to keep? 

Minding the words he did proíess 
When he went into homelessness, 

Let him to wear such rags delight 
As one in seemly garb bedight. 

This, íirstly is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, 
and beneíits, in the case of the refuse-rag-wearer's practice. 


9. Apadana —"institution (or production)," not in PED. 
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23. ii. Next there is the triple-robe-ivearer's pmctice. This is undertaken with one 
of the following statements: "I reíuse a íourth robe" or "I undertake the triple- 
robe-wearer's practice." [65] 

When a triple-robe wearer has got cloth for a robe, he can put it by for as long 
as, owing to ill-health, he is unable to make it up, or for as long as he does not find 
a helper, or lacks a needle, etc., and there is no íault in his putting it by. But it is not 
allowed to put itby once it has been dyed. That is called cheating the ascetic practice. 
These are the directions for it. 

24. This too has three grades. Herein, one who is strict should, at the time of dyeing, 
íirst dye either the inner cloth or the upper garment, and having dyed it, he should 
wear that round the waist and dye the other. Then he can put that on over the 
shoulder and dye the cloak of patches. But he is not allowed to wear the cloak of 
patches round the waist. This is the duty when in an abode inside a village. But it 
is allowable for him in the íorest to wash and dye two together. However, he should 
sit in a place near [to the robes] so that, if he sees anyone, he can pull a yellow cloth 
over himselí. But for the medium One there is a yellow cloth in the dyeing room for 
use while dyeing, and it is allowable for him to wear that [as an inner cloth] or to 
put it on [as an upper garment] in order to do the work of dyeing. For the mild one 
it is allowable to wear, or put on, the robes of bhikkhus who are in communion (i.e. 
not suspended, etc.) in order to do the work of dyeing. A bedspread that remains 
where it is 10 is also allowable for him, but he must not take it about him. And it is 
allowed for him to use from time to time the robes of bhikkhus who are in 
communion. It is allowed to One who wears the triple robe as an ascetic practice to 
have a yellow shoulder-cloth too as a íourth; but it must be only a span wide and 
three hands long. 

The moment anyone of these three agrees to [accept] a íourth robe, his ascetic 
practice is broken. This is the breach in this instance. 

25. The benefits are these. The bhikkhu who is a triple-robe wearer is content 
with the robe as a protection for the body. Hence he goes taking it with him as a 
bird does its wings (M1180); and such special qualities as having few undertakings, 
avoidance of storage of cloth, a írugal existence, the abandoning of greed for many 
robes, living in eííacement by observing moderation even in what is permitted, 
production of the íruits of fewness of wishes, etc., are períected. [66] 

26. No risk of hoarding haunts the man of wit 
Who wants no extra cloth for requisite; 

Using the triple robe where'er he goes 
The pleasant relish of content he knows. 


10. Tatraịịhaka-paccattharana —"a bedspread that remains there"; "A name for what 
has been determined upon as a bedspread in one's own resting place or in someone 
else's. They say accordingly (it is said in a commentary) that there is no breach of the 
ascetic practice even when these two, that is, the bedspread and the undyed cloth, are 
kept as extra robes" (Vism-mht 78-79). For tatraịịhakn (tixture) see also §61. 
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So, would the adept wander undeterred 
With naught else but his robes, as flies the bird 
With its own wings, then let him too rejoice 
That írugalness in garments be his choice. 

This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
beneíits, in the case of the triple-robe-wearer's practice. 

27. iii. The alms-food-eater's practice is undertaken with one of the following 
statements: "I reíuse a supplementary [food] supply" or "I undertake the alms- 
food-eater's practice." 

Now, this alms-food eater should not accept the following íourteen kừids of 
meal: a meal offered to the Order, a meal offered to speciíied bhikkhus, an invitation, 
a meal given by a ticket, One each half-moon day one each Uposatha day one each 
first of the half-moon, a meal given for visitors, a meal for travellers, a meal for the 
sick, a meal for sick-nurses, a meal supplied to a [particular] residence, a meal 
given in a Principal house, 11 a meal given in turn. 

If, instead of saying "Ta ke a meal given to the Order", [meals] are given saying 
"The Order is taking alms in our house; you may take alms too", it is allowable to 
consent. Tickets from the Order that are not for actual food, 12 and also a meal 
cooked in a monastery are allowable as well. 

These are the directions for it. 

28. This too has three grades. Herein, one who is strict takes alms brought both 
from beíore and from behind, and he gives the bowl to those who take it while he 
stands outside a door. He also takes alms brought to the reíectory and given there. 
But he does not take alms by sitting [and waiting for it to be brought later] that day 
The medium one takes it as well by sitting [and waiting for it to be brought later] 
that day; but he does not consent to [its being brought] the next day. The mild one 
consents to alms [being brought] on the next day and on the day aíter. Both these 
last miss the joy of an independent life. There is, perhaps, a preaching on the Noble 
Ones' heritages (A II28) in some village. The strict one says to the others "Let us 
go, íriends, and listen to the Dhamma." One of them says, "I have been made to sit 
[and wait] by a man, venerable sir," and the other, "I have consented to [receive] 
alms tomorrow, venerable sir." So they are both losers. The other wanders for alms 
in the morning and then he goes and savours the taste of the Dhamma. [67] 

The moment anyone of these three agrees to the extra gain consisting of a meal 
given to the Order, etc., his ascetic practice is broken. This is the breach in this 
instance. 

29. The benefits are these. He actually practices in coníormity with the dependence 
because of the words "The going íorth by depending on the eating of lumps of 


11. "A meal to be given by setting it out in a Principal house only." (Vism-mht 79) 
This meaning of dhura-bhatta not in PED. 

12. "Tickets that are not for actual food, but deal with medicine, etc." (Vism-mht 79) 
Paịikkamana — "refectory" (28) = boịun hal (eating hall) in Sinhalese translation. 
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alms food" (Vin II 58, 96); he is established in the second of the Noble Ones' 
heritages; his existence is independent of others; it is a requisite recommended by 
the Blessed One thus "Valueless, easy to get, blameless" (A II 26); idleness is 
eliminated; livelihood is puriíied; the practice of the minor training rule [of the 
Pãtimokkha] is íulíilled; he is not maintained by another; he helps others; pride is 
abandoned; craving for tastes is checked; the training precepts about eating as a 
group, substituting one meal [invitation for another] (see Vinaya, Pãcittiya 33 and 
Comy), and good behaviour, are not contravened; his life coníorms to [the principles 
of] fewness of wishes; he cultivates the right way; he has compassion for later 
generations. 

30. The monk content with alms for food 
Has independent livelihood. 

And greed in him no íooting íinds; 

He is as free as the four winds. 

He never need be indolent, 

His livelihood is innocent, 

So let a wise man not disdain 
Alms-gathering for his domain. 

Sừice it is said: 

"If a bhikkhu can support himselí on alms 
And live without another's maintenance. 

And pay no heed as well to gain and fame, 

The very gods indeed might envy him" (Ud 31). 

This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach and 
beneíits, in the case of the alms-food-eater's practice. 

31. iv. The house-to-house seeker's practice is undertaken with one of the following 
statements "I reíuse a greedy alms round" or "I undertake the house-to-house 
seeker's practice." 

Now, the house-to-house seeker should stop at the village gate and make sure 
that there is no danger. If there is danger in any Street or village, it is allowable to 
leave it out and wander for alms elsewhere. When there is a house door or a Street 
or a village where he [regularly] gets nothing at all, he can go [past it] not counting 
it as a village. But wherever he gets anything at all it is not allowed [subsequently] 
to go [past] there and leave it out. This bhikkhu should enter the village early so 
that he will be able to leave out any inconvenient place and go elsewhere. [68] But 
if people who are giving a gift [of a meal] in a monastery or who are Corning along 
the road take his bowl and give alms food, it is allowable. And as this [bhikkhu] is 
going along the road, he should, when it is the time, wander for alms in any village 
he comes to and not pass it by. If he gets nothing there or only a little, he should 
wander for alms in the next village in order. These are the directions for it. 

32. This too has three grades. Herein, one who is strict does not take alms brought 
from beíore or brought from behind or brought to the reíectory and given there. 
He hands over his bowl at a door, however; for in this ascetic practice there is none 
equal to the Elder Mahã Kassapa, yet an instance in which even he handed over his 
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bowl is mentioned (see Ud 29). The medium one takes what is brought from beíore 
and from behind and what is brought to the reíectory and he hands over his bowl 
at a door. But he does not sit waiting for alms. Thus he contorms to the rule of the 
strict alms-food eater. The mild one sits waiting [for alms to be brought] that day; 

The ascetic practice of these three is broken as soon as the greedy alms round 
starts [by going only to the houses where good alms food is given]. This is the 
breacìi in this instance. 

33. The beneỷits are these. He is always a stranger among íamilies and is like the 
moon (SII197); he abandons avarice about íamilies; he is compassionate impartially; 
he avoids the dangers in being supported by a tamily; he does not delight in 
invitations; he does not hope for [meals] to be brought; his life contorms to [the 
principles of] fewness of wishes, and so on. 

34. The monk who at each house his begging plies 
Is moonlike, ever new to íamilies, 

Nor does he grudge to help all equally, 

Free from the risks of house-dependency 
Who would the self-indulgent round íorsake 
And roam the world at will, the while to make 
His downcast eyes range a yoke-length beíore, 

Then let him wisely seek from door to door. 

This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
beneíits, in the case of the house-to-house-seeker's practice. [69] 

35. V. The one-sessioner's practice is undertaken with one of the following statements: 
"I reíuse eating in several sessions" or "I undertake the one-sessioner's practice." 

When the one-sessioner sits down in the sitting hall, instead of sitting on an 
elder's Seat, he should notice which seat is likely to fall to him and sit down on 
that. If his teacher or preceptor arrives while the meal is still untinished, it is 
allowable for him to get up and do the duties. But the Elder Tipitaka Cũla-Abhaya 
said: "He should either keep his Seat [and íinish his meal] or [if he gets up he 
should leave the rest of] his meal [in order not to break the ascetic practice]. And 
this is one whose meal is still uníinished; thereíore let him do the duties, but in 
that case let him not eat the [rest of the] meal." These are the directions. 

36. This too has three grades. Herein, one who is strict may not take anything 
more than the food that he has laid his hand on whether it is little or much. And if 
people bring him ghee, etc., thinking "The elder has eaten nothing," while these 
are allowable for the purpose of medicine, they are not so for the purpose of tood. 
The medium One may take more as long as the meal in the bowl is not exhausted; 
for he is called "one who stops when the food is íinished." The mild one may eat 
as long as he does not get up from his Seat. He is either "one who stops with the 
water" because he eats until he takes [water for] washing the bowl, or "one who 
stops with the session" because he eats until he gets up. 

The ascetic practice of these three is broken at the moment when food has been 
eaten at more than one session. This is the breach in this instance. 
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37. The beneỷits are these. He has little aííliction and little sickness; he has lightness, 
strength, and a happy life; there is no contravening [rules] about food that is not 
what is left over from a meal; craving for tastes is eliminated; his life coníorms to 
the [principles of] fewness of wishes, and so on. 

38. No illness due to eating shall he feel 
Who gladly in one session takes his meal; 

No longing to indulge his sense of taste 
Tempts him to leave his work to go to waste. 

His own true happiness a monk may find 
In eating in one session, pure in mind. 

Purity and ettacement wait on this; 

For it gives reason to abide in bliss. 

This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
beneíits, in the case of the one-sessioner's practice. [70] 

39. vi. The boivTfood-eater's prađice is undertaken with one of the following statements: 
"I retuse a second vessel" or "I undertake the bowl-food-eater's practice." 

When at the time of drinking rice gruel, the bowl-food eater gets curry that is 
put in a dish; he can íirst either eat the curry or drink the rice gruel. If he puts it in 
the rice gruel, the rice gruel becomes repulsive when a curry made with cured 
fish, etc., is put into it. So it is allowable [to do this] only in order to use it without 
making it repulsive. Consequently this is said with reíerence to such curry as that. 
But what is unrepulsive, such as honey, sugar, 13 etc., should be put into it. And in 
taking it he should take the right amount. It is allowable to take green vegetables 
with the hand and eat them. But unless he does that they should be put into the 
bowl. Because a second vessel has been retused it is not allowable [to use] anything 
else, not even the leaf of a tree. These are its directions. 

40. This too has three grades. Herein, for One who is strict, except at the time of 
eating sugarcane, it is not allowed [while eating] to throw rubbish away, and it is 
not allowed while eating to break up rice-lumps, fish, meat and cakes. [The rubbish 
should be thrown away and the rice-lumps, etc., broken up betore starting to eat.] 
The medium one is allowed to break them up with one hand while eating; and he 
is called a "hand ascetic." The mild one is called a "bowl ascetic"; anything that 
can be put into his bowl he is allowed, while eating, to break up, [that is, rice lumps, 
etc.,] with his hand or [such things as palm sugar, ginger, etc.,] with his teeth. 

The moment anyone of these three agrees to a second vessel his ascetic practice 
is broken. This is the breach in this instance. 

41. The beneỷits are these. Craving for variety of tastes is eliminated; excessiveness 
of wishes is abandoned; he sees the purpose and the [right] amount in nutriment; 
he is not bothered with carrying saucers, etc., about; his life contorms to [the 
principles of] fewness of wishes and so on. 

42. He battles doubts that might arise 
With extra dishes; downcast eyes 


13. Sakkara —"sugar": spelt sakkhara in PED. 
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The true devotedness imply 14 
Of one uprootừig gluttony 
VVearing content as if 'twere part 
Of his own nature, glad at heart; 

None but a bowl-food eater may 
Consume his food in such a way 

This is the commentary on the undertakừig, directions, grades, breach, and 
beneíits, in the case of the bowl-food-eater's practice. [71] 

43. vii. The later-food-refuser's practice is undertaken with one of the following 
statements: "I reíuse additional food" or "I undertake the later-food-refuser's 
practice." 

Now, when that later-food reíuser has shown that he is satisíied, he should not 
again have the food made allowable [by having it put into his hands according to 
the rule for bhikkhus] and eat it. These are the directions for it. 

44. This too has three grades. Herein, there is no showing that he has had enough 
with respect to the íirst lump, but there is when he reíuses more while that is beừig 
swallowed. So when one who is strict has thus shown that he has had enough 
[with respect to the second lump], he does not eat the second lump aíter swallowing 
the íirst. The medium one eats also that food with respect to which he has shown 
that he has had enough. But the mild one goes on eating until he gets up from his 
Seat. 

The moment any one of these three has eaten what has been made allowable 
[again] aíter he has shown that he has had enough, his ascetic practice is broken. 
This is the breach in this instance. 

45. The benefits are these. One is far from committing an oííence concerned with 
extra food; there is no overloading of the stomach; there is no keeping food back; 
there is no renewed search [for food]; he lives in coníormity with [the principles 
of] fewness of wishes, and so on. 

46. When a wise man reíuses later food 

He needs no extra search in weary mood, 

Nor Stores up food till later in the day, 

Nor overloads his stomach in this way 
So, would the adept from such íaults abstain, 

Let him assume this practice for his gain, 

Praised by the Blessed One, which will augment 
The special qualities such as content. 

This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
beneíits, in the case of the later-food-refuser's practice. 

47. viii. The forest-dweller’s practice is undertaken with one of the following 
statements: "I reíuse an abode in a village" or "I undertake the forest-dweller's 
practice." 


14. Subbata —"truly devoted": fm. su + vata (having good vows). See also §59. 
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48. Now, that íorest dweller must leave an abode in a village in order to meet the 
dawn in the íorest. Herein, a village abode is the village itselí with its precincts. A 
"village" may consist of one cottage or several cottages, it may be enclosed by a 
wall or not, have human inhabitants or not, and it can also be a caravan that is 
inhabited for more than four months. [72] The "village precincts" cover the range 
of a stone thrown by a man of medium stature standing between the gate-posts of 
a walled village, if there are two gate-posts, as at Anurãdhapura (cf. Vin III46). The 
Vinaya experts say that this [stone's throw] is characterized as up to the place 
where a thrown stone íalls, as, for instance, when young men exercise their arms 
and throw stones in order to show off their strength. But the Suttanta experts say 
that it is up to where one thrown to scare crows normally íalls. In the case of an 
umvalled village, the house precinct is where the water talls when a woman standing 
in the door of the outermost house of all throws water from a basin. Within a 
stone's throw of the kind already described from that point is the village. Withừi a 
second stone's throw is the village precinct. 

49. "Forest," according to the Vinaya method íirstly, is described thus: "Except 
the village and its precincts, all is íorest" (Vin III46). According to the Abhidhamma 
method it is described thus: "Having gone out beyond the boundary post, all that 
is íorest" (Vibh 251; Patis I 176). But according to the Suttanta method its 
characteristic is this: "A íorest abode is five hundred bow-lengths distant" (Vin IV 
183). That should be deíined by measuring it with a strung instructor's bow from 
the gate-post of a walled village, or from the range of the íirst stone's throw from 
an unwalled one, up to the monastery wall. 

50. But if the monastery is not walled, it is said in the Vinaya commentaries, it 
should be measured by making the íirst dwelling of all the limit, or else the reíectory 
or regular meeting place or Bodhi Tree or shrine, even if that is far from a dwelling 
[belonging to the monastery]. But in the Majjhima commentary it is said that, 
omitting the precincts of the monastery and the village, the distance to be measured 
is that between where the two stones fa.ll. This is the measure here. 

51. Even if the village is close by and the sounds of men are audible to people in 
the monastery still if it is not possible to go straight to it because of rocks, rivers, 
etc., in between, the five hundred bow-lengths can be reckoned by that road even if 
one has to go by boat. But anyone who blocks the path to the village here and there 
for the purpose of [lengthening it so as to be able to say that he is] taking up the 
practice is cheating the ascetic practice. 

52. If a forest-dwelling bhikkhu's preceptor or teacher is ill and does not get 
what he needs in the íorest, [73] he should take him to a village abode and attend 
him there. But he should leave in time to meet the dawn in a place proper for the 
practice. If the aííliction increases towards the time of dawn, he must attend him 
and not bother about the purity of his ascetic practice. These are the directions. 

53. This too has three grades. Herein, one who is strict must always meet the dawn 
in the íorest. The medium One is allowed to live in a village for the four months of 
the Rains. And the mild one, for the winter months too. 
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If in the period deíined any One of these three goes from the íorest and hears 
the Dhamma in a village abode, his ascetic practice is not broken if he meets the 
dawn there, nor is it broken if he meets it as he is on his way back after hearing [the 
Dhamma]. But if, when the preacher has got up, he thinks "We shall go after lying 
down awhile" and he meets the dawn while asleep or if of his own choice he meets 
the dawn while in a village abode, then his ascetic practice is broken. This is the 
breach in this instance. 

54. The beneỷits are these. A forest-dwelling bhikkhu who has given attention to 
the perception of íorest (see MN121) can obtain hitherto unobtained concentration, 
or preserve that already obtained. And the Master is pleased with him, according 
as it is said: “So, Nãgita, I am pleased with that bhikkhu's dwelling in the íorest" 
(A III 343). And when he lives in a remote abode his mind is not distracted by 
unsuitable visible obịects, and so on. He is free from anxiety; he abandons 
attachment to life; he enịoys the taste of the bliss of seclusion, and the State of the 
refuse-rag wearer, etc., becomes him. 

55. He lives secluded and apart, 

Remote abodes delight his heart; 

The Saviour of the world, besides, 

He gladdens that in groves abides. 

The hermit that in woods can dwell 
Alone, may gain the bliss as well 
Whose savour is beyond the price 
Of royal bliss in paradise. 

VVearing the robe of rags he may 
Go íorth into the íorest fray; 

Such is his mail, for weapons too 
The other practices will do. 

One so equipped can be assured 
Of routing Mãra and his horde. 

So let the íorest glades delight 
A wise man for his dwelling's site. 

This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
beneíits, in the case of the forest-dweller's practice. [74] 

56. ix. The tree-root-dĩveller's practice is undertaken with one of the following 
statements: "I reíuse a roof" or "I undertake the tree-root-dweller's practice." 

The tree-root dweller should avoid such trees as a tree near a írontier, a shrine 
tree, a gum tree, a íruit tree, a bats' tree, a hollow tree, or a tree standing in the 
middle of a monastery He can choose a tree standing on the outskirts of a monastery 
These are the directions. 

57. This has three grades too. Herein, one who is strict is not allowed to have a tree 
that he has chosen tidied up. He can move the íallen leaves with his foot while 
dwelling there. The medium one is allowed to get it tidied up by those who happen 
to come along. The mild One can take up residence there aíter summoning 
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monastery attendants and novices and getting them to clear it up, level it, strew 
sand and make a íence round with a gate íixed in it. On a special day, a tree-root 
dweller should sit in some concealed place elsewhere rather than there. 

The moment any One of these three makes his abode under a roof, his ascetic 
practice is broken. The reciters of the Anguttara say that it is broken as soon as he 
knowingly meets the dawn under a roof. This is the breach in this instance. 

58. The benefits are these. He practices in contormity with the dependence, because 
of the words “The going íorth by depending on the root of a tree as an abode" (Vin 
158, 96); it is a requisite recommended by the Blessed One thus “Valueless, easy to 
get, and blameless" (A II 26); perception of impermanence is aroused through 
seeing the continual alteration of young leaves; avarice about abodes and love of 
[building] work are absent; he dwells in the company of deities; he lives in 
contormity with [the principles of] fewness of wishes, and so on. 

59. The Blessed One praised roots of trees 
As one of the dependencies (Vin I 58); 

Can he that loves secludedness 

Find such another dwelling place? 

Secluded at the roots of trees 
And guarded well by deities 
He lives in true devotedness 
Nor covets any dwelling place. [75] 

And when the tender leaves are seen 
Bright red at íirst, then turning green, 

And then to yellow as they fa.ll, 

He sheds belieí once and for all 

In permanence. Tree roots have been 
Bequeathed by him; secluded scene 
No wise man will disdain at all 
For contemplating [rise and fall]. 

This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
beneíits, in the case of the tree-root-dweller's practice. 

60. X. The open-air-dweller's practice is undertaken with one of the following 
statements: "I reíuse a roof and a tree root" or “I undertake the open-air-dweller's 
practice." 

An open-air dweller is allowed to enter the Uposatha-house for the purpose of 
hearing the Dhamma or for the purpose of the Uposatha. If it rains while he is 
inside, he can go out when the rain is over instead of going out while it is still 
raining. He is allowed to enter the eating hall or the fire room in order to do the 
duties, or to go under a roof in order to ask elder bhikkhus in the eating hall about 
a meal, or when teaching and taking lessons, or to take beds, chairs, etc., inside 
that have been wrongly left outside. If he is going along a road with a requisite 
belonging to a senior and it rains, he is allowed to go into a wayside rest house. If 
he has nothing with him, he is not allowed to hurry in order to get to a rest house; 
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but he can go at his normal pace and enter it and stay there as long as it rains. These are 
the directions for it. And the same rule applies to the ữee-root dweller too. 

61. This has three grades too. Herein, one who is strict is not allowed to live near 
a tree or a rock or a house. He should make a robe-tent right out in the open and 
live in that. The medium one is allowed to live near a tree or a rock or a house so 
long as he is not covered by them. The mild one is allowed these: a [rock] overhang 
without a drip-ledge cut in it, 15 a hut of branches, cloth stiííened with paste, and a 
tent treated as a íixture, that has been left by tield watchers, and so on. 

The moment any one of these three goes under a roof or to a ữee root to dwell there, 
[76] his ascetic practice is broken. The reciters of the Anguttara say that it is broken as 
soon as he knowingly meets the dawn there. This is the breach in this case. 

62. The benetits are these: the impediment of dwellings is severed; stiííness and 
torpor are expelled; his conduct deserves the praise "Like deer the bhikkhus live 
ưnattached and homeless" (S1199); he is detached; he is [free to go in] any direction; 
he lives in contormity with [the principles of] fewness of wishes, and so on. 

63. The open air provides a life 

That aids the homeless bhikkhu's strite, 

Easy to get, and leaves his mind 
Alert as a deer, so he shall find 
Stittness and torpor brought to halt. 

Under the star-bejewelled vault 
The moon and sun íurnish his light. 

And concentration his delight. 

The joy seclusion's savour gives 
He shall discover soon who lives 
In open air; and that is why 
The wise preter the open sky 

This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
beneíits, in the case of the open-air-dweller's practice. 

64. xi. The charnel-ground-dweller's pmctice is undertaken with one of the following 
statements: "I retuse what is not a charnel ground" or "I undertake the charnel- 
ground-dweller's practice." 


15. Reading acchinna-mariyãdam with Vism-mht, which says: '"VVithout a drip-ledge 
cut (acchinna-mariyãdamỴ means without a drip-ledge (mariyãda) made above, which 
might come under the heading of a drip-ledge (mariyãda-sankhepena) made to prevent 
rain water trom Corning in. But if the rain water comes under the overhang (pabbhãra) 
and is allowed to go in under it, then this comes under the heading of the open air 
(abbhokữsika-sankhepa)" (Vism-mht 84). This seems to reter to the widespread habit in 
ancient Sri Lanka of cutting a drip-ledge on overhanging rocks used for bhikkhus' 
dwellings so that the rain that talls on top of the rock drips down in tront of the space 
under the overhang instead of trickling down under the rock and wetting the back and 
tloor. Pabbhãm in this context is "over hang" rather than "slope." 
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Now, the charnel-ground dweller should not live in some place just because the 
people who built the village have called it "the chamel ground" for it is not a 
charnel ground unless a dead body has been burnt on it. But as soon as one has 
been burnt on it, it becomes a chamel ground. And even if it has been neglected 
for a dozen years, it is so still. 

65. One who dwells there should not be the sort of person who gets walks, 
pavilions, etc., built, has beds and chairs set out and drinking and washing water 
kept ready and preaches Dhamma; for this ascetic practice is a momentous thing. 
VVhoever goes to live there should be diligent. And he should íirst iníorm the senior 
elder of the Order or the king's local representative in order to prevent trouble. 
When he walks up and down, he should do so looking at the pyre with half an eye. 
[77] On his way to the charnel ground he should avoid the main roads and take a 
by-path. He should deíine all the obịects [there] while it is day so that they will not 
assume írightening shapes for him at night. Even if non-human beings wander 
about screeching, he must not hít them with anything. It is not allowed to miss 
going to the charnel ground even for a single day The reciters of the Anguttara say 
that aíter spending the middle watch in the charnel ground he is allowed to leave 
in the last watch. He should not take such íoods as sesame ílour, pease pudding, 
fish, meat, milk, oil, sugar, etc., which are liked by non-human beings. He should 
not enter the homes of íamilies. 16 These are the directions for it. 

66. This has three grndes too. Herein, one who is strict should live where there are 
always burnings and corpses and mourning. The medium one is allowed to live 
where there is One of these three. The mild one is allowed to live in a place that 
possesses the bare characteristics of a charnel ground already stated. 

When any one of these three makes his abode in some place not a chamel ground, 
his ascetic practice is broken. It is on the day on which he does not go to the charnel 
ground, the Anguttara reciters say. This is the breach in this case. 

67. The beneỷits are these. He acquires mindíulness of death; he lives diligently; 
the sign of íoulness is available (see Ch. VI); greed for sense desires is removed; he 
constantly sees the body's true nature; he has a great sense of urgency; he abandons 
vanity of health, etc.; he vanquishes fear and dread (MN 4); non-human beings 
respect and honour him; he lives in coníormity with [the principles of] fewness of 
wishes, and so on. 

68. Even in sleep the dweller in a charnel ground shows naught 
Of negligence, for death is ever present to his thought; 

He may be sure there is no lust aíter sense pleasure preys 
Upon his mind, with many corpses present to his gaze. 

Rightly he strives because he gains a sense of urgency 
While in his search for íinal peace he curbs all vanity. 

Let him that íeels a leaning to Nibbãna in his heart 
Embrace this practice for it has rare virtues to impart. 


16. "He should not go into tamilies' houses because he smells of the dead and is 
followed by pisãca goblins" (Vism-mht 84). 
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This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
beneíits, in the case of the charnel-ground dweller's practice. [78] 

69. xii. The any-bed-user's practice is undertaken with one of the following 
statements: "I reíuse greed for resting places" or "I undertake the any-bed-user's 
practice." 

The any-bed User should be content with whatever restừig place he gets thus: 
"This falls to your lot." He must not make anyone else shift [from his bed]. These 
are the directions. 

70. This has three grades too. Herein, one who is strict is not allowed to ask about 
the resting place that has íallen to his lot: "Is it far?" or "Is it too near?" or "Is it 
iníested by non-human beings, snakes, and so on?" or "Is it hot?" or "Is it cold?". 
The medium one is allowed to ask, but not to go and inspect it. The mild one is 
allowed to inspect it and, if he does not like it, to choose another. 

As soon as greed for resting places arises in any one of these three, his ascetic 
practice is broken. This is the breach in this instance. 

71. The beneỷits are these. The advice “He should be content with what he gets" 
(J-a 1476; Vin IV 259) is carried out; he regards the welfare of his fellows in the liíe 
of purity; he gives up caring about iníeriority and superiority; approval and 
disapproval are abandoned; the door is closed against excessive wishes; he lives in 
coníormity with [the principles] of fewness of wishes, and so on. 

72. One vowed to any bed will be 
Content with what he gets, and he 
Can sleep in bliss without dismay 
On nothing but a spread of hay. 

He is not eager for the best, 

No lowly couch does he detest, 

He aids his young companions too 
That to the monk's good liíe are new. 

So for a wise man to delight 
In any kind of bed is right; 

A Noble One this custom loves 
As one the sages' Lord approves. 

This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
beneíits, in the case of the any-bed-user's practice. 

73. xiii. The sitter's practice is undertaken with one of the following statements: "I 
reíuse lying down" or "I undertake the sitter's practice." 

The sitter can get up in any one of three watches of the night and walk up and 
down: for lying down is the only posture not allowed. These are the directions. [79] 

74. This has three gmdes too. Herein, one who is strict is not allowed a back-rest 
or clothband or binding-strap [to prevent íalling while asleep]. 17 The medium one 


17. Aỵogapatta —"a binding-strap'': this is probably the meaning. But cf. Vin II135 
andVin-a891. 
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is allowed any one of these three. The mild one is allowed a back-rest, a cloth band, 
a binding-strap, a cushion, a "five-limb" and a "seven-limb." A "ĩive-limb" is [a 
chair] made with [four legs and] a support for the back. A "seven-limb" is one 
made with [four legs,] a support for the back and an [arm] support on each side. 
They made that, it seems, for the Elder Pĩthãbhaya (Abhaya of the Chair). The 
elder became a non-returner, and then attained Nibbãna. 

As soon as any one of these three lies down, his ascetic practice is broken. This 
is the breach in this instance. 

75. The benefits are these. The mental shackle described thus, "He dwells indulging 
in the pleasure of lying prone, the pleasure of lolling, the pleasure of torpor" (MI 
102), is severed; his State is suitable for devotion to any meditation subịect; his 
deportment inspires coníidence; his State íavours the application of energy; he 
develops the right practice. 

76. The adept that can place crosswise 
His feet to rest upon his thighs 
And sit with back erect shall make 
Foul Mãra's evil heart to quake. 

No more in supine joys to plump 
And wallow in lethargic dump; 

Who sits for rest and íinds it good 
Shines íorth in the Ascetics' Wood. 

The happiness and bliss it brings 
Has naught to do with worldly thừigs; 

So must the sitter's vow beíit 
The manners of a man of wit. 

This is the commentary on the undertaking, directions, grades, breach, and 
beneíits, in the case of the sitter's practice. 

77. Now, there is the commentary according to the stanza: 

(4) As to the proíitable triad, 

(5) "Ascetic" and so on distinguished, 

(6) As to groups, and also (7) singly, 

The exposition should be known (see §3). 

78. 4. Herein, as to the profitnble triad: (Dhs, p.l) all the ascetic practices, that is to 
say, those of trainers, ordinary men, and men whose cankers have been destroyed, 
may be either proíitable or [in the Arahant's case] indeterminate. [80] No ascetic 
practice is unproíitable. 

But if someone should say: There is also an unproíitable ascetic practice because 
of the words "One of evil wishes, a prey to wishes, becomes a íorest dweller" (AIII 
219), etc., he should be told: We have not said that he does not live in the íorest 
with unproíitable consciousness. Whoever has his dwelling in the íorest is a íorest 
dweller; and he may be one of evil wishes or of few wishes. But, as it was said 
above (§11), they "are the practices ( anga ) of a bhikkhu who is ascetic (dhuta) because 
he has shaken off ( dhuta ) deíilement by undertaking one or other of them. Or the 
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knowledge that has got the name "ascetic" ( dhuta ) because it shakes off ( dhunana ) 
deíilement is a practice (anga) belonging to these, thus they are "ascetic practices" 
(i dhutanga ). Or alternatively, they are ascetic ( dhuta ) because they shake off 
(niddhunana) opposition, and they are practices ( anga ) because they are a way 
(j paịipatti )." Now, no one called "ascetic" on account of what is unproíitable could 
have these as his practices; nor does what is unproíitable shake off anything so 
that those things to which it belonged as a practice could be called "ascetic 
practices." And what is unproíitable does not both shake off cupidity for robes, 
etc., and become the practice of the way Consequently it was rightly said that no 
ascetic practice is unproíitable. 

79. And those who hold that an ascetic practice is outside the proíitable triad 18 
have no ascetic practice as regards meaning. Owing to the shaking off of what is 
non-existent could it be called an ascetic practice? Also there are the words 
"Proceeded to undertake the ascetic qualities" (Vừi III 15), and it follows 19 that 
those words are contradicted. So that should not be accepted. 

This, in the íirst place, is the commentary on the proíitable triad. 

80. 5. As to "ascetic and so on distinguished," the following things should be 
understood, that is to say ascetic, a preacher of asceticism, ascetic States, ascetic 
practices, and for whom the cultivation of ascetic practices is suitable. 

81. Herein, ascetic means either a person whose deíilements are shaken off, or a 
State that entails shaking off deíilements. 

A preacher of asceticism: one is ascetic but not a preacher of asceticism, another is 
not ascetic but a preacher of asceticism, another is neither ascetic nor a preacher of 
asceticism, and another is both ascetic and a preacher of asceticism. 

82. Herein, One who has shaken off his deíilements with an ascetic practice but 
does not advise and instruct another in an ascetic practice, like the Elder Bakkula, 
is "ascetic but not a preacher of asceticism," according as it is said: "Now, the 
venerable Bakkula was ascetic but not a preacher of asceticism." 

One who [81] has not shaken off his own deíilements but only advises and 
instructs another in an ascetic practice, like the Elder Upananda, is "not ascetic but 
a preacher of asceticism," according as it is said: "Now, the venerable Upananda 
son of the Sakyans was not ascetic but a preacher of asceticism." 

One who has íailed in both, like LãỊudãyin, is "neither ascetic nor a preacher of 
asceticism," according as it is said: "Now, the venerable LãỊudãyin was neither 
ascetic nor a preacher of asceticism." 


18. For the triads of the Abhidhaĩnma Mãtikũ (Abhidhamma Schedule) see Ch. XIII, 
n.20. "‘Those who hold': a reíerence to the inhabitants of the Abhayagiri Monastery at 
Anurãdhapura. For they say that ascetic practice is a concept consisting in a name 
(nãma-pannatti). That being so, they could have no meaning of shaking off deíilements, 
or possibility of being undertaken, because in the ultimate sense they would be non- 
existent [concepts having no existence]" (Vism-mht 87). Cf. IV29. 

19. Ãpaiiati (and its noun ãpatti) is the normal word used for undesirable consequences 
that follow on some unsound logical proposition. See XVI.68Í. This meaning is not in PED. 
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One who has succeeded in both, like the General of the Dhamma, is "both ascetic 
and a preacher of asceticism," according as it is said: "Now, the venerable Sãriputta 
was ascetic and a preacher of asceticism." 

83. Ascetic States: the five States that go with the volition of an ascetic practice, that 
is to say, fewness of wishes, contentment, eííacement, seclusion, and that speciíic 
quality 20 are called "ascetic States' because of the words "Depending on fewness of 
wishes" (A III 219), and so on. 

84. Herein, /eiưness of ĩvishes and contentment are non-greed. Effacement and 
seclusion belong to the two States, non-greed and non-delusion. That specific quality 
is knowledge. Herein, by means of non-greed a man shakes off greed for things 
that are íorbidden. By means of non-delusion he shakes off the delusion that hides 
the dangers in those same things. And by means of non-greed he shakes off 
indulgence in pleasure due to sense desires that occurs under the heading of using 
what is allowed. And by means of non-delusion he shakes off indulgence in self- 
mortiíication that occurs under the heading of excessive eííacement in the ascetic 
practices. That is why these States should be understood as "ascetic States." 

85. Ascetic practices: these should be understood as the thirteen, that is to say, the 
refuse-rag-wearer's practice ... the sitter's practice, which have already been 
described as to meaning and as to characteristic, and so íorth. 

86. For ĩvhom the cultivation oỷascetic practices is suitable: [they are suitable] for one 
of greedy temperament and for one of deluded temperament. Why? Because the 
cultivation of ascetic practices is both a diííicult progress 21 and an abiding in 
eííacement; and greed subsides with the ditticult progress, while delusion is got 
rid of in those diligent by eííacement. Or the cultivation of the forest-dweller's 
practice and the tree-root-dweller's practice here are suitable for one of hating 
temperament; for hate too subsides in one who dwells there without Corning into 
conílict. 

This is the commentary "as to 'ascetic' and so on distinguished." [82] 

87. 6. and 7. As to groups and also singly. Now, 6. as to groups: these ascetic practices 
are in fact only eight, that is to say, three Principal and five individual practices. 
Herein, the three, namely the house-to-house-seeker's practice, the one-sessioner's 
practice, and the open-air-dweller's practice, are Principal practices. For one who 
keeps the house-to-house-seeker's practice will keep the alms-food-eater's practice; 
and the bowl-food-eater's practice and the later-food-refuser's practice will be well 
kept by One who keeps the one-sessioner's practice. And what need has one who 
keeps the open-air-dweller's practice to keep the tree-root-dweller's practice or 
the any-bed-user's practice? So there are these three Principal practices that, 


20. ỉdamatthitã —"that speciíic quality": "Owing to these proíitable States it exists, (thus 
it is 'specitic by those'; imehi kusaladhammehi atthi = idam-atthi). The knowledge by means 
of which one who has gone íorth should be established in the refuse-rag-wearer's 
practice, etc., and by means of which, on being so instructed one undertakes and persists 
in the ascetic qualities—that knowledge is idamatthitã" (Vism-mht 88). 

21. SeeXXI.117. 
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together with the five individual practices, that is to say, the forest-dweller's practice, 
the refuse-rag-wearer's practice, the triple-robe-wearer's practice, the sitter's 
practice, and the charnel-ground-dweller's practice, come to eight only 

88. Again they come to four, that is to say two connected with robes, five connected 
with alms food, five connected with the resting place, and one connected with 
energy. Herein, it is the sitter's practice that is connected with energy; the rest are 
obvious. 

Again they all amount to two only, since twelve are dependent on requisites 
and one on energy Also they are two according to what is and what is not to be 
cultivated. For when one cultivatừig an ascetic practice finds that his meditation 
subject improves, he should cultivate it; but when he is cultivating one and finds 
that his meditation subject deteriorates, he should not cultivate it. But when he 
finds that, whether he cultivates One or not, his meditation subject only improves 
and does not deteriorate, he should cultivate them out of compassion for later 
generations. And when he finds that, whether he cultivates them or not, his 
meditation subịect does not improve, he should still cultivate them for the sake of 
acquiring the habit for the íuture. So they are of two kinds as what is and what is 
not to be cultivated. 

89. And all are of One kind as volition. For there is only one ascetic practice, 
namely, that consisting in the volition of undertaking. Also it is said in the 
Commentary: "It is the volition that is the ascetic practice, they say" 

90. 7. Singly: with thirteen for bhikkhus, eight for bhikkhunĩs, twelve for novices, 
seven for íemale probationers and íemale novices, and two for male and íemale lay 
followers, there are thus forty-two. 

91. If there is a charnel ground in the open that complies with the forest-dweller's 
practice, one bhikkhu is able to put all the ascetic practices into effect simultaneously 

But the two, namely, the forest-dweller's practice and the later-food-refuser's 
practice, are íorbidden to bhikkhunĩs by training precept. [83] And it is hard for 
them to observe the three, namely, the open-air-dweller's practice, the tree-root- 
dweller's practice, and the charnel-ground-dweller's practice, because a bhikkhunĩ 
is not allowed to live without a companion, and it is hard to find a íemale companion 
with like desire for such a place, and even if available, she would not escape having 
to live in company This being so, the purpose of cultivating the ascetic practice 
would scarcely be served. It is because they are reduced by five owing to this 
inability to make use of certain of them that they are to be understood as eight 
only for bhikkhunĩs. 

92. Except for the triple-robe-wearer's practice all the other twelve as stated should 
be understood to be for novices, and all the other seven for íemale probationers 
and íemale novices. 

The two, namely the one-sessioner's practice and the bowl-food-eater's practice, 
are proper for male and íemale lay followers to employ In this way there are two 
ascetic practices. 

This is the commentary "as to groups and also singly" 
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93. And this is the end of the treatise on the ascetic practices to be undertaken for 
the purpose of períecting those special qualities of fewness of wishes, contentment, 
etc., by means of which there comes about the cleansing of virtue as described in 
the Path of Puriỷication, which is shown under the three headings of virtue, 
concentration, and understanding, contained in the stanza, “When a wise man, 
established well in virtue" (1.1). 

The second chapter called “The Description of the Ascetic 
Practices" in the Path of Puriỷication composed for the 
purpose of gladdening good people. 
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Chapter III 


Taking a Meditation Subject 

(. Kammaịthăm-gahana-niddesa ) 

1. [84] Now, concentration is described under the heading of "consciousness" in 
the phrase "develops consciousness and understanding" (1.1). It should be 
developed by one who has taken his stand on virtue that has been puriíied by 
means of the special qualities of fewness of wishes, etc., and períected by observance 
of the ascetic practices. But that concentration has been shown only very brieíly 
and so it is not even easy to understand, much less to develop. There is thereíore 
the following set of questions, the purpose of which is to show the method of its 
development in detail: 

(i) What is concentration? 

(ii) In what sense is it concentration? 

(iii) What are its characteristic, hmction, maniíestation, and proximate 

cause? 

(iv) How many kinds of concentration are there? 

(v) What is its deíilement? 

(vi) What is its cleansing? 

(vii) How should it be developed? 

(viii) What are the beneíits of the development of concentration? 1 

2. Here are the answers: 

(i) What 1S CONCENTRATION? Concentration is of many sorts and has various 
aspects. An answer that attempted to cover it all would accomplish neither its 
ừitention nor its purpose and would, besides, lead to distraction; so we shall coníine 
ourselves to the kind intended here, calling concentration proíitable uniíication of 
mừid. 2 


1. The answer to question (vii) stretches from III.27 to XI.119. That to question (viii) 
from XI. 120 up to the end of Ch. XIII. 

2. "Cittass' ekaggatã" is rendered here as "unitication of mind" in the sense of 
agreement or harmony (cf. samagga) of consciousness and its concomitants in tocusing 
on a single object (see A I 70). It is sometimes rendered "one-pointedness" in that 
sense, or in the sense of the íocusing of a searchlight. It may be concluded that this 
term is simply a synonym for samãđhi and nothing more, tirstly from its use in the 
suttas, and secondly from the fact that it is given no separate deíinition in the description 
of the íormations aggregate in Ch. XIV Cf. gloss at M-a 1124. 
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3. (ii) In what sense is it CONCENTRATION? It is concentration ( samãdhi ) in the sense 
of concentrating (samãdhãna). What is this concentrating? It is the centring ( ãdhãna ) 
of consciousness and consciousness-concomitants evenly ( samam ) and rightly 
(sammã ) on a single object; placing, is what is meant. [85] So it is the State in virtue 
of which consciousness and its concomitants remain evenly and rightly on a single 
object, undistracted and unscattered, that should be understood as concentrating. 

4. (iii) WhAT ARE 1TS CHARACTERISTỈC, FUNCT10N, MANIĨESTATION, AND PROX1MATE CAUSE? 

Concentration has non-distraction as its characteristic. 3 Its íunction is to eliminate 
distraction. It is maniíested as non-wavering. Because of the words, "Being blissíul, 
his mind becomes concentrated" (D I 73), its proximate cause is bliss. 

5. (iv) HoW MANY KINDS OF CONCENTRATION ARE THERE? 

(1) First of all it is of one kind with the characteristic of non-distraction. (2) 
Then it is of two kinds as access and absorption; 4 (3) likewise as mundane and 
supramundane, 5 (4) as with happiness and without happiness, and (5) as 
accompanied by bliss and accompanied by equanimity 6 It is of three kinds (6) as 
iníerior, medium and superior; likewise (7) as with applied thought and sustained 
thought, etc., (8) as accompanied by happiness, etc., and (9) as limited, exalted, 
and measureless. It is of four kinds (10) as of diiíicult progress and sluggish 


3. "The characteristic of non-distraction is the individual essence peculiar to 
concentration. Hence no analysis of it is possible, which is why he said: 'It is ofone kind 
with the characteristic of non-distraction'" (Vism-mht 91). 

4. "Applied thought that occurs as though absorbing (appento) associated States in 
the object is absorption (appanã). Accordingly it is described as 'absorption, absorbing 
(appanã vyappanãỴ (M III 73). Now since that is the most important, the usage of the 
Commentaries is to call all exalted and unsurpassed jhãna States 'absorption' [as well 
as the applied thought itselí], and likewise to apply the term of common usage 'access' 
to the limited [i.e. sense-sphere] jhãna that heralds the arising of the tormer, just as the 
term 'village access/ etc. is applied to the neighbourhood of a village" (Vism-mht 91). 

5. "The round (vaịịa, see XVII.298) [including fine-material and immaterial heavens] 
is called the world (loka) because of its crumbling (luiiana) and disintegrating (paluịịana). 
'Mundane' (lokiya) means connected with the world because of being included in it or 
tound there. 'Supramundane' (lokuttara) means beyond the world, excepted from it, 
because of not being included in it [through being associated with Nibbãna]" (Vism- 
rnht 91). See also "nine supramundane States. (VII.68, 74f.)" 

6. In loose usage pĩti (happiness) and sukha (pleasure or bliss) are almost synonyms. 
They become diííerentiated in the jhãna tormulas (see IV100), and then technically pĩti, 
as the active thrill of rapture, is classed under the íormations aggregate and suklía under 
the teeling aggregate. The valuable word "happiness" was chosen for pĩti rather than 
the possible alternatives of "joy" (needed for somanassa), "interest" (which is too flat), 
"rapture" (which is overcharged), or "zest." For sukha, while "pleasure" seemed to fit 
admirably where ordinary pleasant teeling is intended, another, less crass, word seemed 
necessary for the retined pleasant teeling of jhãna and the "bliss" of Nibbãna (which is 
not teeling aggregate—see M 1400). "Ease" is sometimes used. 

"Neither-painful-nor-pleasant teeling is intended here by 'equanimity' ( upekkhã, lít, 
onlooking); for it 'looks on' (upekkhati) at the occurrence of [bodily] pleasure and pain 
by maintaining the neutral (Central) mode" (Vism-mht 92). 
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direct-knowledge, etc.; likewise (11) as limited with limited object, etc., (12) 
according to the íactors of the four ịhãnas, (13) as partaking of diminution, etc., 
(14) as of the sense sphere, etc., and (15) as predominance, and so on. (16) It is of 
ti ve kinds according to the íactors of the five ịhãnas reckoned by the tiveíold method. 

6. 1. Herein, the section dealing with that of one kừid is evident in meaning. 

2. In the section dealing with that of two kinds, access concentration is the 
uniiication of mind obtained by the following, that is to say the six recollections, 
mindtulness of death, the recollection of peace, the perception of repulsiveness in 
nutriment, and the detining of the four elements, and it is the uniíication that 
precedes absorption concentration. Absorption concentration is the uniíication that 
follows immediately upon the preliminary-work (IV74) because of the words, “The 
first-jhãna prelimừiary-work is a condition, as proximity condition, for the íirst 
jhãna" (Patth II 350 (Se). So it is of two kừids as access and absorption. 

7. 3. In the second dyad mundane concentration is proíitable uniíication of mind 
in the three planes. Supramundane concentration is the uniíication associated with 
the noble paths. So it is of two kinds as mundane and supramundane. 

8. 4. In the third dyad concentration ĩvith happiness is the uniíication of mind in 
two jhãnas in the tourtold reckoning and in three jhãnas in the tiveíold reckoning. 
[86] Concentration Iưithout happiness is the uniíication in the remaining two jhãnas. 
But access concentration may be with happừiess or without happiness. So it is of 
two kinds as with happiness and without happiness. 

9. 5. In the tourth dyad concentration accompanied by bliss is the uniíication in 
three ịhãnas in the tourtold and four in the tiveíold reckonừig. That accompanied by 
equanimity is that in the remaining jhãna. Access concentration may be accompanied 
by bliss or accompanied by equanimity So it is of two kinds as accompanied by 
bliss and accompanied by equanimity 

10. 6. In the íirst of the triads what has only just been acquired is inferior. What is 
not very well developed is medium. What is well developed and has reached mastery 
is superior. So it is of three kinds as interior, medium, and superior. 

11. 7. In the second triad that ĩvith applied thought and sustained thought is the 
concentration of the íirst jhãna together with access concentration. That ĩvithout 
applied thought, ĩvith sustained thought only, is the concentration of the second jhãna 
in the tiveíold reckoning. For when a man sees danger only in applied thought 
and not in sustained thought, he aspires only to abandon applied thought when 
he passes beyond the íirst jhãna, and so he obtains concentration without applied 
thought and with sustained thought only. This is said with reíerence to him. 
Concentration Iưithout applied thought and sustained thought is the uniíication in the 
three jhãnas beginning with the second in the tourtold reckoning and with the 
third in the tiveíold reckoning (see DIII219). So it is of three kinds as with applied 
thought and sustaừied thought, and so on. 

12. 8. In the third triad concentration accompanied by happiness is the uniíication 
in the two íirst ịhãnas in the tourtold reckoning and in the three íirst jhãnas in the 
tiveíold reckoning. Concentration accompanied by bliss is the uniíication in those 
same ịhãnas and in the third and the íourth respectively in the two reckonings. 
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That accompanied by ecỊuanimity is that in the remaining jhãna. Access concentration 
may be accompanied by bliss and happiness or accompanied by equanimity So it 
is of three kinds as accompanied by happiness, and so on. 

13. 9. In the íourth triad limited concenữation is ưniiication on the plane of access. 
Exalted concentration is uniiication in proíitable [consciousness, etc.,] of the fine- 
material sphere and immaterial sphere. Measureless concentration is uniiication 
associated with the noble paths. So it is of three kinds as limited, exalted, and 
measureless. 

14. 10. In the íirst of the tetrads there is concentration of difficuìt progress and 
sluggish dừect-knoiuledge. There is that of diííicult progress and swift direct- 
knowledge. There is that of easy progress and sluggish direct-knowledge. And 
there is that of easy progress and swift direct-knowledge. 

15. Herein, the development of concentration that occurs from the time of the 
íirst conscious reaction up to the arising of the access of a given jhãna is called 
progress. And the understanding that occurs from the time of access until absorption 
is called direct-knoĩvledge. That progress is diííicult for some, being troublesome 
owing to the tenacious resistance of the inimical States beginning with the 
hindrances. The meaning is that it is cultivated without ease. [87] It is easy for 
others because of the absence of those diííiculties. Also the direct-knowledge is 
sluggish in some and occurs slowly, not quickly. In others it is swift and occurs 
rapidly not slowly 

16. Herein, we shall comment below upon the suitable and unsuitable (IV35Í.), the 
preparatory tasks consisting in the severing of impediments (IV20), etc., and skill in 
absorption (IV42). When a man cultivates what is unsuitable, his progress is diííicult 
and his direct-knowledge sluggish. When he cultivates what is suitable, his progress is 
easy and his direct-knowledge swift. But if he cultivates the unsuitable in the earlier 
stage and the suitable in the later stage, or if he cultivates the suitable in the earlier 
stage and the ưnsuitable in the later stage, then it should be ưnderstood as mixed in 
his case. Likewise if he devotes himselí to development without carrying out the 
preparatory tasks of severing impediments, etc., his progress is difficult. It is easy in 
the opposite case. And if he is not accomplished in skill in absorption, his direct- 
knowledge is sluggish. It is swift if he is so accomplished. 

17. Besides, they should be understood as classed according to craving and 
ignorance, and according to whether one has had practice in serenity and insight. 7 
For if a man is overwhelmed by craving, his progress is diííicult. If not, it is easy. 
And if he is overwhelmed by ignorance, his direct-knowledge is sluggish. If not, it 
is swift. And if he has had no practice in serenity his progress is diííicult. If he has, 
it is easy. And if he has had no practice in insight, his direct-knowledge is sluggish. 
If he has, it is swift. 

18. Also they should be understood as classed according to deíilements and 
íaculties. For if a man's deíilements are sharp and his íaculties dull, then his progress 

7. Samatha —"serenity" is a synonym for absorption concentration, and "insight" 
(vipassanã) a synonym for understanding. Samatha is sometimes rendered by 
"tranquillity" (reserved here for passaddhi) or "calm" or "quiet." 
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is diííicult and his direct-knowledge sluggish; but if his íaculties are keen, his 
direct-knowledge is swift. And if his deíilements are blunt and his íaculties dull, 
then his progress is easy and his direct-knowledge sluggish; but if his íaculties are 
keen, his direct-knowledge is swift. 

19. So as regards this progress and this direct-knowledge, when a person reaches 
concentration with diííicult progress and sluggish direct-knowledge, his 
concentration is called concentration ofdifficult progress and sluggish direct-knoĩvledge ; 
similarly in the cases of the remaining three. 

So it is of four kinds as of diííicult progress and sluggish direct-knowledge, and 
so on. 

20. 11. In the second tetrad there is limited concentration with a limited object, 
there is limited concentration with a measureless object, there is measureless 
concentration with a limited object, and there is measureless concentration with a 
measureless object. Herein, concentration that is uníamiliar and incapable of beừig 
a condition for a higher jhãna [88] is limited. When it occurs with an unextended 
object (IV126), it is ivith a limited obịect. When it is íamiliar, well developed, and 
capable of beừig a condition for a higher jhãna, it is measureless. And when it occurs 
with an extended object, it is ĩvith a measureless obịect. The mixed method can be 
understood as the mixture of the characteristics already stated. So it is of four 
kinds as limited with limited object, and so on. 

21. 12. In the third tetrad the íirst jhãna has five íactors, that is to say applied 
thought, sustained thought, happiness, bliss, and concentration, following 
suppression of the hindrances. The second has the three íactors remaining aíter 
the elimination of applied and sustained thought. The third has two íactors with 
the íading away of happừiess. The íourth, where bliss is abandoned, has two íactors 
with concentration and the equanimous íeeling that accompanies it. Thus there 
are four kinds of concentration according to the íactors of these four jhãnas. So it is 
of four kừids according to the íactors of the four jhãnas. 

22. 13. In the íourth tetrad there is concentration partaking of diminution, there 
is concentration partaking of stagnation, there is concentration partaking of 
distinction, and there is concentration partaking of penetration. Herein, it should 
be understood that the State of partaking of diminntion is accessibility to opposition, 
the State of partaking of stagnation ( ịhiti ) is stationariness (sanịhãna) of the 
mindíulness that is in coníormity with that [concentration], the State of partaking of 
distinction is the attaining of higher distinction, and the State of partaking of 
penetration is accessibility to perception and attention accompanied by dispassion, 
accordừig as it is said: "When a man has attained the íirst jhãna and he is accessible 
to perception and attention accompanied by sense desire, then his understanding 
partakes of diminution. When his mindíulness that is in coníormity with that 
stagnates, then his understanding partakes of stagnation. When he is accessible to 
perception and attention unaccompanied by applied thought, then his 
understanding partakes of distinction. When he is accessible to perception and 
attention accompanied by dispassion and directed to íading away, then his 
understandừig partakes of penetration" (Vibh 330). The kinds of concentration 
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associated with that [fourfold] understanding are also four in number. So it is of 
four kinds as partaking of diminution, and so on. 

23. 14. In the fifth tetrad there are the following four kừids of concentration, that 
is to say sense-sphere concentration, fine-material-sphere concentration, immaterial- 
sphere concentration, and unincluded [that is, path] concentration. Herein, sense- 
sphere concentration is all kinds of access uniíication. Likewise the other three are 
respectively proíitable uniíication of mind associated with fine-material, 
[immaterial, and path, jhãna]. So it is of four kinds as of the sense-sphere, and so 
on. 

24. 15. In the sixth tetrad: "If a bhikkhu obtains concentration, obtains uniíication 
of mind, by making zeal (desire) predominant, [89] this is called concentration 
due to zeal. If... by making energy predominant... If... by making [natural purity 
of] consciousness predominant... If ... by makừig inquiry predominant, this is 
called concentration due to inquiry" (Vibh 216-19). So it is of four kinds as 
predomừiance. 

25. 16. In the pentad there are five ịhãnas by dividing in two what is called the 
second jhãna in the íouríold reckoning (see §21), taking the second jhãna to be due 
to the surmounting of only applied thought and the third jhãna to be due to the 
surmounting of both applied and sustained thought. There are five kinds of 
concentration according to the íactors of these five ịhãnas. So its íiveíoldness should 
be understood according to the five sets of jhãna íactors. 

26. (v) What is its de/ilement? (vi) What is its cleansing? Here the answer is given 
in the Vibhanga: "Deíilement is the State partaking of diminution, cleansing is the 
State partaking of distừiction" (Vibh 343). Herein, the State partaking of diminution 
should be understood in this way: "When a man has attained the íirst jhãna and he 
is accessible to perception and attention accompanied by sense desire, then his 
understanding partakes of diminution" (Vibh 330). And the State partaking of 
distinction should be understood in this way: "When he is accessible to perception 
and attention unaccompanied by applied thought, then his ưnderstanding partakes 
of distinction" (Vibh 330). 

27. (vii) Hoiư should it be deveỉoped? 

[A. Development in Brief] 

The method of developing the kind of concentration associated with the noble 
paths mentioned (§7) under that "of two kinds as mundane and supramundane," 
etc., is included in the method of developing understanding; (Ch. XXII) for in 
developing [path] understanding that is developed too. So we shall say nothing 
separately [here] about how that is to be developed. 

28. But mundane concentration should be developed by one who has taken his 
stand on virtue that is quite puriíied in the way already stated. He should sever 
any of the ten impediments that he may have. He should then approach the good 
íriend, the giver of a meditation subịect, and he should apprehend from among 
the íorty meditation subịects one that suits his own temperament. Aíter that he 
should avoid a monastery uníavourable to the development of concentration and 
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go to live in one that is íavourable. Then he should sever the lesser impediments 
and not overlook any of the directions for development. This is in brieí. 

[B. Development in Detail] 

29. The detail is this: 

[The Ten Impediments] 

Firstly it was said above, he should sever any of the ten impediments that he may 
have. [90] Now, the “ten impediments" are: 

A dwelling, íamily, and gain, 

A class, and building too as fifth. 

And travel, kin, aííliction, books, 

And supernormal powers: ten. 

Herein, the dwelling itselí is the "impediment due to the dwelling." So too with 
the íamily and so on. 

30. 1. Herein, a single inner room or a single hut or a whole monastery for the 
Community is called a divelling. This is not an impediment for everyone. It is an 
impediment only for anyone whose mind is exercised about the building, etc., that 
goes on there, or who has many belongings stored there, or whose mind is caught 
up by some business connected with it. For any other it is not an impediment. 

31. ITere is a relevant story Two clansmen left Anurãdhapura, it seems, and 
eventually went íorth at the Thũpãrãma. 8 One of them made himselí íamiliar with 
the Two Codes, 9 and when he had acquired five years' seniority, he took part in the 
Pavãranã 10 and then left for the place called Pãcĩnakhandar ãj ĩ. 11 The other stayed 
on where he was. Now, when the one who had gone to Pãcmakhandarãịĩ had lived 
there a long time and had become an elder, 12 he thought, “This place is good for 
retreat; suppose I told my íriend about it?" So he set out, and in due course he 
entered the Thũpãrãma. As he entered, the elder of the same seniority saw him, 
went to meet him, took his bowl and robe and did the duties. 


8. One of the Principal monasteries in Anurãdhapura. 

9. Dve mãtikã —the "two codes": see Ch. I, n. 11. But Vism-mht says here: '"Observers 
of the codes' are observers of the codes (summaries) of the Dhamma and 
Vinaya" (Vism-mht 117). 

10. Pavãrana: ceremony held at the end of the rains, during three months of which 
season bhikkhus have to undertake to live in one place in order to avoid travel while 
crops are growing. It consists in a meeting of the bhikkhus who have spent the rains 
together, at which each member present invites (pavãreti) the Community to point out 
his taults (breaches of Vinaya rules) committed during the preceding three months 
(Vin 1155). 

11. “Pãcinakhanậarãịã ti puratthimadisãya pabbatakhanịãnam antare vanarãịĩtthãnam" 
(Vism-mht 97). 

12. For the tirst five years atter the admission (upasampadã) a bhikkhu is called a "new 
( nava) bhikkhu"; from five to ten years he is called a "middle (maịịhima) bhikkhu"; 
with ten or more years' seniority he is called an "elder (thera) bhikkhu." 
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32. The visiting elder went into his lodging. He thought, "Now my íriend will be 
sendừig me ghee or molasses or a drink; for he has lived long in this City." He got 
nothing that night, and in the morning he thought, "Now he will be sending me 
rice gruel and solid tood sentby his supporters." When he saw none, he thought, 
"There is no One to bring it. No doubt they will give it when we go into the town." 
Early in the morning they went into the town together. When they had wandered 
through one Street and had got only a ladletul of gruel, they sat down in a sitting 
hall to drừik it . 13 

33. Then the visitor thought, "Perhaps there is no individual giving of gruel. But 
as soon as it is the time for the meal people will give special food." But when it was 
time for the meal, they ate what they had got by wandering for alms. Then the 
visitor said, "Venerable sir, how is this? Do you live in this way all the time?"— 
"Yes, íriend."—"Venerable sir, Pãcĩnakhandarãjĩ is comíortable; let us go there." 
Now, as the elder came out from the City [91] by the Southern gate he took the 
Kumbhakãragãma road [which leads to Pãctnakhandarãjĩ]. The visitor asked, "But, 
venerable sir, why do you take this road?"—"Did you not recommend 
Pãcĩnakhandarãịĩ, íriend?"—"But how is this, venerable sir, have you no extra 
belongings in the place you have lived in for so long?"—"That is so, triend. The 
bed and chair belong to the Community and they are put away [as usual]. There is 
nothing else."—"But, venerable sir, I have left my staff and my oil tube and my 
sandal bag there."—"Have you already collected so much, triend, living there for 
just one day?"—"Yes, venerable sir." 

34. He was glad in his heart, and he paid homage to the elder: "For those like 
you, venerable sir, everywhere is a íorest dwelling. The Thũpãrãma is a place where 
the relics of four Buddhas are deposited; there is suitable hearing of the Dhamma 
in the Brazen Palace; there is the Great Shrine to be seen; and one can visit elders. 
It is like the time of the Buddha. It is here that you should live." On the following 
day he took his bowl and [outer] robe and went away by himselt. It is no impediment 
for one like that. 

35. 2 ĩamily means a tamily consisting of relatives or of supporters. For even a 
tamily consisting of supporters is an impediment for someone who lives in close 
association with it in the way beginning, "He is pleased when they are pleased" (S 
III11), and who does not even go to a neighbouring monastery to hear the Dhamma 
without members of the íamily 

36. But even mother and tather are not an impediment for another, as in the case 
of the young bhikkhu, the nephew of the elder who lived at the Korandaka 
Monastery. He went to Rohana for instruction, it seems. The elder's sister, who was 
a lay devotee, was always asking the elder how her son was getting on. One day 
the elder set out for Rohana to íetch him back. 

37. The young bhikkhu too thought, "I have lived here for a long time. Now I 
might go and visit my preceptor and find out how the lay devotee is," and he left 


13. The last sentence here might reter to a tree mass distribution of gruel (yagu), which 
appears to have been more or less constantly maintained at Anurãdhapura. 
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Rohana. The two met on the banks of the [Mahaveli] River. He did the duties to the 
elder at the foot of a tree. When asked, “Where are you going?" he told him his 
purpose. The elder said: "You have done well. The lay devotee is always asking 
aíter you. That was why I came. You may go, but I shall stay here for the Rains," 
and he dismissed him. [92] He arrived at the monastery on the actual day for taking 
up residence for the Rains. The lodging allotted to him happened to be the one for 
which his íather had undertaken responsibility 

38. His íather came on the following day and asked, “To whom was our lodging 
allotted, venerable sirs?" When he heard that it had íallen to a young visitor, he 
went to him. Aíter paying homage to him, he said, “Venerable sir, there is an 
obligation for him who has taken up residence for the Rains in our lodging."— 
"What is it, lay follower?"—"It is to take alms food only in our house for the three 
months, and to let us know the time of departure aíter the Pavãranã ceremony." 
He consented in silence. The lay devotee went home and told his wife. “There is a 
visiting lord who has taken up residence for the Rains in our lodging. He must be 
careíully looked aíter," and she agreed. She prepared good food of various kinds 
for him. 14 Though the youth went to his relatives' home at the time of the meal, no 
one recognized him. 

39. When he had eaten alms food there during the three months and had 
completed the residence for the Rains, he announced his departure. Then his 
relatives said, “Let it be tomorrow, venerable sir," and on the following day, when 
they had fed him in their house and íilled his oil tube and given him a lump of 
sugar and a nine-cubit length of cloth, they said, “Now you are leaving, venerable 
sir." He gave his blessing and set out for Rohana. 

40. His preceptor had completed the Pavãranã ceremony and was on his way 
back. They met at the same place as beíore. He did the duties to the elder at the 
foot of a tree. The elder asked him, "How was it, my dear, did you see the good 
woman lay devotee?" He replied, “Yes, venerable sir," and he told him all that had 
happened. He then anointed the elder's feet with the oil, made him a drink with 
the sugar, and presented him with the length of cloth. He then, aíter payừig homage 
to the elder, told him, “Venerable sir, only Rohana suits me," and he departed. The 
elder too arrived back at his monastery, and next day he went into the village of 
Korandaka. 

41. The lay devotee, his sister, had always kept looking down the road, thinking, 
“My brother is now Corning with my son." When she saw him Corning alone, she 
thought, “My son must be dead; that is why the elder is Corning alone," and she 
fell at the elder's feet, lamenting and weeping. Suspecting that it must have been 
out of fewness of wishes that the youth had gone away without announcừig himselí, 
[93] the elder comíorted her and told her all that had happened, and he took the 
length of cloth out of his bag and showed it to her. 


14. It is usual to render the set phrase panĩtam khãdanĩyam bhoịanĩỵam by some such 
phrase as "sumptuous food both hard and soft," which is literal but untamiliar- 
sounding. 
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42. She was appeased. She prostrated herseli in the direction taken by her son, 
and she said: "Surely the Blessed One taught the way of the Rathavinĩta, the way 
of the Nãlaka, the way of the Tuvataka, and the way of the great Noble Ones' 
heritages 15 showing contentment with the four requisites and delight in 
development, making a bhikkhu such as my son a body-witness. So, although for 
three months he ate in the house of the mother who bore him, yet he never said 'I 
am your son, you are my mother!' Oh, admirable man!" Even mother and íather 
are no impediment for one such as him, so how much less any other íamily that 
supports him. 

43. 3. Ga in is the four requisites. How are they an impediment? VVherever a 
meritorious bhikkhu goes, people give him a large supply of requisites. With giving 
blessings to them and teaching them the Dhamma he gets no chance to do the 
ascetic's duties. From sunrise till the first watch of the night he never breaks his 
association with people. Again, even at dawn, alms-food eaters fond of opulence 
come and say "Venerable sir, such and such a man lay follower, woman lay follower, 
íriend, friend's daughter, wants to see you," and beừig ready to go, he replies, 
"Take the bowl and robe, íriend." So he is always on the alert. Thus these requisites 
are an impediment for him. He should leave his group and wander by himselí 
where he is not known. This is the way his impediment is severed. 

44. 4 Class is a class (group) of students of suttas or students of Abhidhamma. If 
with the group's instruction and questionừig he gets no opportunity for the ascetic's 
duties, then that group is an impediment for him. He should sever that impediment 
in this way: if those bhikkhus have already acquired the main part and little still 
remaừis, he should íinish that off and then go to the íorest. If they have only acquired 
little and much still remains, [94] he should, without travelling more than a league, 
approach another instructor of a class within the radius of a league and say "Help 
those venerable ones with instruction, etc." If he does not find anyone in this way 
he should take leave of the class, saying. "I have a task to see to, íriends; go where 
it suits you," and he should do his own work. 

45. 5. Building (kamma ) is new building work ( nava-kamma ). Since one engaged 
in this must know about what [material] has and has not been got by carpenters, 
etc., and must see about what has and has not been done, it is ahvays an impediment. 
It should be severed in this way If little remains it should be completed. If much 
remains, it should be handed over to the Community or to bhikkhus who are 
entrusted with the Community's aííairs, if it is a new building for the Community; 
or if it is for himselí, it should be handed over to those whom he entrusts with his 
own aííairs, but if these are not available, he should relinquish it to the Community 
and depart. 

15. "The way of the Rathavinĩta (Rathavinĩta-patipadã)": this is a reterence to certain 
suttas that were adopted by bhikkhus as a "way" (patipadã) or guide to practice. The 
suttas mentioned here are Rathavinĩta (M1145), Nãlaka (Sn, p. 131), Tuvataka (Sn 179), 
Noble One's Heritages (ariyavamsa —A II 27). Others are mentioned at M-a I 92; III 6; 
S-a III 291. The Ariyavamsa Sutta itselí has a long commentary on practice, and it is 
mentioned in the Commentaries as a popular subject for preaching (see e.g. commentary 
to AN III42). 
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46. 6. Travel is going on a joumey. If someone is expected to give the going íorth 
somewhere else, or if some requisite is obtaừiable there and he cannot rest content 
without getting it [that will be an impediment; for] even if he goes into the íorest 
to do the ascetic's duties, he will find it hard to get rid of thoughts about the joumey 
So one in this position should apply himselí to the ascetic's duties aíter he has 
done the journey and transacted the business. 

47. 7 Kin in the case of the monastery means teacher, preceptor, co-resident, pupil, 
those with the same preceptor as oneselí, and those with the same teacher as oneselí; 
and in the case of the house it means mother, íather, brother, and so on. When they 
are sick they are an impediment for him. Thereíore that impediment should be 
severed by curing them with nursing. 

48. Herein, when the preceptor is sick he must be cared for as long as life lasts if 
the sickness does not soon depart. Likewise the teacher at the going íorth, the 
teacher at the admission, the co-resident, the pupils to whom one has given the 
admission and the going íorth, and those who have the same preceptor. But the 
teacher from whom One takes the dependence, the teacher who gives One 
instruction, the pupil to whom one has given the dependence, the pupil to whom 
one is giving instruction, and those who have that same teacher as oneselí, should 
be looked aíter as long as the dependence or the insứuction has notbeen terminated. 
If one is able to do so, one should look aíter them even beyond that [period]. 

49. Mother and íather should be treated like the preceptor; if they live withừi the 
kingdom and look to their son for help, it should be given. [95] Also if they have no 
medicine, he should give them his own. If he has none, he should go in search of it 
as alms and give that. But in the case of brothers or sisters, one should only give 
them what is theirs. If they have none, then one should give one's own temporarily 
and later get it back, but one should not complain if one does not get it back. It is 
not allowed either to make medicine for or to give it to a sister's husband who is 
not related by blood; but One can give it to one's sister saying, "Give it to your 
husband." The same applies to one's brother's wife. But it is allowed to make it for 
their children sừice they are blood relatives. 

50. 8. Affliction is any kind of illness. It is an impediment when it is actually 
aíílicting; thereíore it should be severed by treatment with medicừie. But if it is not 
cured aíter taking medicine for a few days, then the ascetic's duties should be 
done aíter apostrophizing one's person in this way: "I am not your slave, or your 
hireling. I have come to suííering through maintaining you through the 
beginningless round of rebirths." 

51. 9. Books means responsibility for the scriptures. That is an impediment only 
for one who is constantly busy with recitations, etc., but not for others. Here are 
relevant stories. The Elder Revata, it seems, the Majjhima reciter, went to the Elder 
Revata, the dweller in Malaya (the Hill Country), and asked him for a meditation 
subịect. The elder asked him, "How are you in the scriptures, íriend?"—"I am 
studying the Majjhima [Nikãya], venerable sir."—"The Majjhima is a hard 
responsibility íriend. When a man is still learning the First Fifty by heart, he is 
íaced with the Middle Fifty; and when he is still learning that by heart, he is íaced 
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with the Last Fifty How can you take up a meditation subject?"—"Venerable sir, 
when I have taken a meditation subject from you, I shall not look at the scriptures 
again." He took the meditation subject, and doing no recitation for nineteen years, 
he reached Arahantship in the twentieth year. He told bhikkhus who came for 
recitation: "I have not looked at the scriptures for twenty years, íriends, [96] yet I 
am íamiliar with them. You may begin." And from beginning to end he had no 
hesitation even over a single syllable. 

52. The Elder Mahã-Nãga, too, who lived at Karuliyagiri (Karaliyagiri) put aside 
the scriptures for eighteen years, and then he recited the Dhãtukathã to the 
bhikkhus. When they checked this with the town-dwelling elders [of Anurãdha- 
pura], not a single question was found out of its order. 

53. In the Great Monastery too the Elder Tipitaka-CũỊa-Abhaya had the golden 
drum struck, saying: "I shall expound the three Pitakas in the circle of [experts in] 
the Five Collections of discourses," and this was beíore he had learnt the 
commentaries. The Community of Bhikkhus said, "'VVhich teachers' teaching is 
it? Unless you give only the teaching of our own teachers we shall not let you 
speak." Also his preceptor asked him when he went to wait on him, “Did you have 
the drum beaten, íriend?"—"Yes, venerable sir."—"For what reason?"—"I shall 
expound the scriptures, venerable sir."—"Friend Abhaya, how do the teachers 
explain this passage?"—"They explain it in this way, venerable sir." The elder 
dissented, saying “Hum." Again three times, each time in a diiíerent way he said, 
“They explain it in this way, venerable sir." The elder always dissented, saying, 
"Hum." Then he said, "Friend, your íirst explanation was the way of the teachers. 
But it is because you have not actually learnt it from the teachers' lips that you are 
unable to maintain that the teachers say such and such. Go and learn it from our 
own teachers."—"Where shall I go, venerable sir?"—"There is an elder named Mahã 
Dhammarakkhita livừig in the Tulãdhãrapabbata Monastery in the Rohana country 
beyond the [Mahaveli] River. He knows all the scriptures. Go to him." Saying, 
“Good, venerable sir," he paid homage to the elder. He went with five hundred 
bhikkhus to the Elder Mahã-Dhammarakkhita, and when he had paid homage to 
him, he sat down. The elder asked, "Why have you come?"—"To hear the Dhamma, 
venerable sir."—"Friend Abhaya, they ask me about the Dĩgha and the Majjhima 
from time to time, but I have not looked at the others for thirty years. Still you may 
repeat them in my presence by night, and I shall explain them to you by day." He 
said, “Good, venerable sir," and he acted accordingly 

54. The inhabitants of the village had a large pavilion built at the door of his 
dwelling, and they came daily to hear the Dhamma. Explaining by day what had 
been repeated by night, [97] the Elder [Dhammarakkhita] eventually completed 
the instruction. Then he sat down on a mat on the ground beíore the Elder Abhaya 
and said, "Friend, explain a meditation subịect to me."—"What are you saying, 
venerable sir, have I not heard it all from you? What can I explain to you that you 
do not already know?" The senior elder said, "This path is diííerent for one who 
has actually travelled by." 

55. The Elder Abhaya was then, it seems, a stream-enterer. When the Elder Abhaya 
had given his teacher a meditation subịect, he returned to Anurãdhapura. Later, 
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while he was expoundừig the Dhamma in the Brazen Palace, he heard that the 
elder had attained Nibbãna. On hearing this, he said, "Bring me [my] robe, íriends." 
Then he put on the robe and said, "The Arahant path beíits our teacher, íriends. 
Our teacher was a true thoroughbred. He sat down on a mat beíore his own 
Dhamma pupil and said, 'Explain a meditation subject to me/ The Arahant path 
beíits our teacher, íriends." 

For such as these, books are no impediment. 

56. 10. Supernormal poiưers are the supernormal powers of the ordinary man. 
They are hard to maintain, like a prone iníant or like young corn, and the 
slightest thing breaks them. But they are an impediment for insight, not for 
concentration, since they are obtainable through concentration. So the 
supernormal powers are an impediment that should be severed by one who 
seeks insight; the others are impediments to be severed by one who seeks 
concentration. 

This, in the íirst place, is the detailed explanation of the impediments. 

57. Approach thegoodỷriend, thegiver ofa meditation subịect (§28): meditation subịects 
are of two kinds, that is, generally useíul meditation subịects and special meditation 
subịects. Hereừi, loving-kừidness towards the Community of Bhikkhus, etc., and 
also mindíulness of death are what are called generally useíul meditation subịects. 
Some say perception of íoulness, too. 

58. When a bhikkhu takes up a meditation subịect, he should íirst develop 
loving-kindness towards the Community of Bhikkhus within the boundary, 16 
limiting it at íirst [to "all bhikkhus in this monastery"], in this way: "May they 
be happy and free from aííliction." Then he should develop it towards all deities 
within the boundary. Then towards all the Principal people in the village that 
is his alms resort; then to [all human beings there and to] all living beings 
dependent on the human beings. With loving-kindness towards the Community 
of Bhikkhus he produces kindliness in his co-residents; then they are easy for 
him to live with. With loving-kindness towards the deities within the boundary 
he is protected by kindly deities with lawful protection. [98] With loving- 
kindness towards the Principal people in the village that is his alms resort his 
requisites are protected by well-disposed Principal people with lawful 
protection. With loving-kindness to all human beings there he goes about 
without incurring their dislike since they trust him. With loving-kindness to 
all living beings he can wander unhindered everywhere. 

With mindíulness of death, thinking, "I have got to die," he gives up improper 
search (see s II194; M-a 1115), and with a growing sense of urgency he comes to 
live without attachment. When his mind is íamiliar with the perception of íoulness, 
then even divine obịects do not tempt his mind to greed. 


16. Sĩmã —"boundary": loosely used in this sense, it corresponds vaguely to what is meant 
by "parish." In the strict sense it is the actual area (usually a "chapter house") agreed 
according to the rules laid down in the Vinaya and marked by boundary stones, within 
which the Community (sangha) carries out its tormal acts. 
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59. So these are called "generally useíul" and they are "called meditation subjects" 
sừice they are needed 17 generally and desirable owing to their great helpíulness 
and since they are subjects for the meditation work intended. 

60. What is called a "special meditation subject" is that one from among the forty 
meditation subjects that is suitable to a man's own temperament. It is "special" 
(pãrihãriya) because he must carry it (pariharitabbattã) constantly about with him, 
and because it is the proximate cause for each higher stage of development. 

So it is the one who gives this twofold meditation subject that is called the giver 
of a meditation subịect. 

61. The goodỷriend is One who possesses such special qualities as these: 

He is revered and dearly loved, 

And one who speaks and suííers speech; 

The speech he utters is proíound, 

He does not urge without a reason (AIV 32) and so on. 

He is wholly solicitous of welfare and partial to progress. 

62. Because of the words beginning, "Ãnanda, it is owing to my being a good 
íriend to them that livừig beings subịect to birth are íreed from birth" (S188), it is 
only the Fully Enlightened One who possesses all the aspects of the good íriend. 
Sừice that is so, while he is available only a meditation subịect taken in the Blessed 
One's presence is well taken. 

But aíter his íinal attainment of Nibbãna, it is proper to take it from anyone of 
the eighty great disciples still living. When they are no more available, one who 
wants to take a particular meditation subịect should take it from someone with 
cankers destroyed, who has, by means of that particular meditation subịect, 
produced the íouríold and íiveíold jhãna, and has reached the destruction of cankers 
by augmenting insight that had that jhãna as its proximate cause. 

63. But how then, does someone with cankers destroyed declare himselí thus: "I am 
one whose cankers are desttoyed?" Why not? He declares himselí when he knows 
that his instructions will be carried out. Did not the Elder Assagutta [99] spread out 
his leather mat in the air and sitting cross-legged on it explain a meditation subịect to 
a bhikkhu who was starting his meditation subịect, because he knew that that bhikkhu 
was one who would carry out his instructions for the meditation subịect? 

64. So if someone with cankers destroyed is available, that is good. If not, then 
one should take it from a non-returner, a once-returner, a stream-enterer, an 
ordinary man who has obtained jhãna, one who knows three Pitakas, one who 
knows two Pitakas, one who knows one Pitaka, in descending order [according as 
available]. If not even One who knows one Pitaka is available, then it should be 
taken from one who is íamiliar with one Collection together with its commentary 
and one who is himselí conscientious. For a teacher such as this, who knows the 
texts, guards the heritage, and protects the tradition, will follow the teachers' 
opinion rather than his own. Hence the Ancient Elders said three times, "One who 
is conscientious will guard it." 


17. Atthayitabba —"needed": not in PED, not in CPD. 
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65. Now, those beginnừig with one whose cankers are desữoyed, mentíoned above, 
will describe only the path they have themselves reached. But with a learned man, 
his instructions and his answers to questions are puriíied by his having approached 
such and such teachers, and so he will explain a meditation subject showing a 
broad track, like a big elephant going through a stretch of jungle, and he will select 
suttas and reasons from here and there, adding [explanations of] what is suitable 
and unsuitable. So a meditation subject should be taken by approaching the good 
íriend such as this, the giver of a meditation subject, and by doing all the duties to 
him. 

66. If he is available in the same monastery it is good. If not, one should go to 
where he lives. 

When [a bhikkhu] goes to him, he should not do so with feet washed and 
anointed, wearing sandals, with an umbrella, surrounded by pupils, and bringing 
oil tube, honey, molasses, etc.; he should do so íulíilling the duties of a bhikkhu 
setting out on a joumey, carrying his bowl and robes himselí, doừig all the duties 
in each monastery on the way, with few belongings, and living in the greatest 
eííacement. When entering that monastery, he should do so [expecting nothing, 
and even provided] with a tooth-stick that he has had made allowable on the way 
[according to the rules]. And he should not enter some other room, thinking, "I 
shall go to the teacher aíter resting awhile and aíter washing and anointừig my 
feet, and so on." 

67. Why? If there are bhikkhus there who are hostile to the teacher, they might 
ask him the reason for his Corning and speak dispraise of the teacher, saying, "You 
are done for if you go to him"; [100] they might make him regret his Corning and 
turn him back. So he should ask for the teacher's dwelling and go straight there. 

68. If the teacher is ịunior, he should not consent to the teacher's receiving his 
bowl and robe, and so on. If the teacher is senior, then he should go and pay homage 
to him and remain standing. When told, "Put down the bowl and robe, íriend," he 
may put them down. When told, "Have some water to drink," he can drink if he 
wants to. When told, "You may wash your feet," he should not do so at once, for if 
the water has been brought by the teacher himselí, it would be improper. But when 
told "Wash, íriend, it was not brought by me, it was brought by others," then he 
can wash his feet, sitting in a screened place out of sight of the teacher, or in the 
open to one side of the dwelling. 

69. If the teacher brings an oil tube, he should get up and take it careíully with 
both hands. If he did not take it, it might make the teacher wonder, "Does this 
bhikkhu resent sharing so soon?" but having taken it, he should not anoint his feet 
at once. For if it were oil for anoừiting the teacher's limbs, it would not be proper. 
So he should íirst anoint his head, then his shoulders, etc.; but when told, "This is 
meant for all the limbs, íriend, anoint your feet," he should put a little on his head 
and then anoint his feet. Then he should give it back, saying when the teacher 
takes it, "May I return this oil tube, venerable sir?" 

70. He should not say, "Explain a meditation subịect to me, venerable sir" on the 
very day he arrives. But starting from the next day, he can, if the teacher has a 
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habitual attendant, ask his permission to do the duties. If he does not allow it 
when asked, they can be done when the opportunity offers. When he does them, 
three tooth-sticks should be brought, a small, a medium and a big One, and two 
kinds of mouth-washing water and bathing water, that is, hot and cold, should be 
set out. Whichever of these the teacher uses for three days should then be brought 
regularly If the teacher uses either kind indiscriminately, he can bring whatever is 
available. 

71. Why so many words? All should be done as prescribed by the Blessed One in 
the Khandhakas as the right duties in the passage beginning: "Bhikkhus, a pupil 
should períorm the duties to the teacher [101] rightly Herein, this is the right 
períormance of duties. He should rise early; removing his sandals and arranging 
his robe on one shoulder, he should give the tooth-sticks and the mouth-washing 
water, and he should prepare the Seat. If there is rice gruel, he should wash the 
dish and bring the rice gruel" (Vin I 61). 

72. To please the teacher by períection in the duties he should pay homage in the 
evening, and he should leave when dismissed with the words, "You may go." When 
the teacher asks him, "Why have you come?" he can explain the reason for his 
Corning. If he does not ask but agrees to the duties being done, then aíter ten days 
or a íortnight have gone by he should make an opportunity by staying back one 
day at the time of his dismissal, and announcing the reason for his Corning; or he 
should go at an unaccustomed time, and when asked, "What have you come for?" 
he can announce it. 

73. If the teacher says, "Come in the morning," he should do so. But if his stomach 
burns with a bile aííliction at that hour, or if his food does not get digested owừig 
to sluggish digestive heat, or if some other ailment aíílicts him, he should let it be 
known, and proposing a time that suits himselí, he should come at that time. For if 
a meditation subịect is expounded at an inconvenient time, one cannot give attention. 

This is the detailed explanation of the words "approach the good íriend, the 
giver of a meditation subịect." 

74. Now, as to the words, one that suits his temperament (§28): there are six kinds of 
temperament, that is, greedy temperament, hating temperament, deluded 
temperament, íaithíul temperament, intelligent temperament, and speculative 
temperament. Some would have íourteen, taking these six single ones together 
with the four made up of the three double combinations and one triple combination 
with the greed triad and likewise with the íaith triad. But if this classiíication is 
admitted, there are many more kinds of temperament possible by combining greed, 
etc., with íaith, etc.; thereíore the kinds of temperament should be understood 
brieíly as only six. As to meaning the temperaments are one, that is to say personal 
nature, idiosyncrasy. According to [102] these there are only six types of persons, 
that is, one of greedy temperament, one of hating temperament, one of deluded 
temperament, one of íaithíul temperament, one of ừitelligent temperament, and 
one of speculative temperament. 

75. Herein, one of íaithíul temperament is parallel to one of greedy temperament 
because íaith is strong when proíitable [kamma] occurs in One of greedy 
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temperament, owing to its special qualities being near to those of greed. For, in an 
unproíitable way greed is aííectionate and not over-austere, and so, in a proíitable 
way, is íaith. Greed seeks out sense desires as object, while íaith seeks out the 
special qualities of virtue and so on. And greed does not give up what is harmíul, 
while íaith does not give up what is beneíicial. 

76. One of intelligent temperament is parallel to one of hating temperament 
because understanding is strong when proíitable [kamma] occurs in One of hating 
temperament, owing to its special qualities being near to those of hate. For, in an 
unproíitable way, hate is disaííected and does not hold to its object, and so, in a 
proíitable way, is understanding. Ha te seeks out only unreal íaults, while 
understanding seeks out only real íaults. And hate occurs in the mode of 
condemning livừig beings, while understanding occurs in the mode of condemning 
íormations. 

77. One of speculative temperament is parallel to one of deluded temperament 
because obstructive applied thoughts arise oíten in one of deluded temperament 
who is striving to arouse unarisen proíitable States, owing to their special qualities 
being near to those of delusion. For just as delusion is restless owing to perplexity, 
so are applied thoughts that are due to thinking over various aspects. And just as 
delusion vacillates owing to superíiciality, so do applied thoughts that are due to 
tacile conjecturing. 

78. Others say that there are three more kinds of temperament with cravừig, pride, 
and views. Herein craving is simply greed; and pride 18 is associated with that, so 
neither of them exceeds greed. And since views have their source in delusion, the 
temperament of views íalls within the deluded temperament. 

79. What is the source of these temperaments? And how is it to be known that 
such a person is of greedy temperament, that such a person is of one of those 
beginnừig with hating temperament? What suits one of what kind of temperament? 

80. Iderein, as some say, 19 the íirst three kừids of temperament to begin with have 
their source in previous habit; and they have their source in elements and humours. 
Apparently one of greedy temperament has tormerly had plenty of desirable tasks 
and gratiíying work to do, or has reappeared here aíter dying in a heaven. And one 


18. Mãna, usually rendered by "pride," is rendered here both by "pride" and "conceit." 
Etymologically it is derived perhaps from mãneti (to honour) or minãti (to measure). In 
sense, however, it tends to become associated with mannati, to conceive (talse notions, 
see M 11), to imagine, to think (as e.g. at Nidd I 80, Vibh 390 and comy). As one of the 
"detilements" (see M I 36) it is probably best rendered by "pride." In the expression 
asmi-mãna (otten rendered by "the pride that says 'I am'") it more nearly approaches 
mannanã (talse imagining, misconception, see M III 246) and is better rendered by the 
"conceit 'I am/" since the word "conceit" straddles both the meanings of "pride" (i.e. 
haughtiness) and "conception." 

19. “'Some' is said with reterence to the Elder Upatissa. For it is put in this way by 
him in the Vimuttimagga. The word 'apparently' indicates dissent from what follows" 
(Vism-mht 103). A similar passage to that reterred to appears in Ch. 6 (Taisho ed. p. 410a) 
of the Chinese version of the Vimuttimagga, the only one extant. 
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of hating temperament has tormerly had plenty of stabbing and torturing and 
brutal work to do or has reappeared here after dying in one of the hells or the nãga 
(serpent) existences. And one [103] of deluded temperament has tormerly drunk a 
lot of ừitoxicants and neglected learning and questioning, or has reappeared here 
aíter dying in the animal existence. It is in this way that they have their source in 
previous habit, they say 

81. Then a person is of deluded temperament because two elements are 
prominent, that is to say the earth element and the water element. He is of hating 
temperament because the other two elements are prominent. But he is of greedy 
temperament because all four are equal. And as regards the humours, one of greedy 
temperament has phlegm in excess and one of deluded temperament has wind in 
excess. Or one of deluded temperament has phlegm in excess and one of greedy 
temperament has wind in excess. So they have their source in the elements and the 
humours, they say. 

82. [Now, it can rightly be obịected that] not all of those who have had plenty of 
desirable tasks and gratiíying work to do, and who have reappeared here aíter 
dying in a heaven, are of greedy temperament, or the others respectively of hating 
and deluded temperament; and there is no such law of prominence of elements 
(see XIV43Í.) as that asserted; and only the pair, greed and delusion, are given in 
the law of humours, and even that subsequently contradicts itselí; and no source 
for even one among those beginning with one of íaithíul temperament is given. 
Consequently this deíinition is indecisive. 

83. The following is the exposition according to the opinion of the teachers of the 
commentaries; or this is said in the “explanation of prominence": “The fact that 
these beings have prominence of greed, prominence of hate, prominence of delusion, 
is governed by previous root-cause. 

"For when in one man, at the moment of his accumulating [rebirth-producing] 
kamma, greed is strong and non-greed is weak, non-hate and non-delusion are 
strong and hate and delusion are weak, then his weak non-greed is unable to prevail 
over his greed, but his non-hate and non-delusion being strong are able to prevail 
over his hate and delusion. That is why, on being reborn through rebirth-linking 
given by that kamma, he has greed, is good-natured and unangry and possesses 
understanding with knowledge like a lightning tlash. 

84. “When, at the moment of another's accumulating kamma, greed and hate are 
strong and non-greed and non-hate weak, and non-delusion is strong and delusion 
weak, then in the way already stated he has both greed and hate but possesses 
understanding with knowledge like a lightning tlash, like the Elder Datta-Abhaya. 

“When, at the moment of his accumulating kamma, greed, non-hate and delusion 
are strong and the others are weak, then in the way already stated he both has 
greed and is dull but is good-tempered 20 and unangry like the Elder Bahula. 


20. Stìaka —"good-tempered "—sukhasila (good-natured—see §83), which = sakhila 
(kindly—Vism-mht 104). Not in PED. 
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"Likewise when, at the moment of his accumulating kamma, the three, namely 
greed, hate and delusion are strong and non-greed, etc., are weak, then in the way 
already stated he has both greed and hate and is deluded. [104] 

85. "When, at the moment of his accumulating kamma, non-greed, hate and 
delusion are strong and the others are weak, then in the way already stated he has 
little deíilement and is unshakable even on seeing a heavenly object, but he has 
hate and is slow in understanding. 

"When, at the moment of his accumulating kamma, non-greed, non-hate and 
non-delusion are strong and the rest weak, then in the way already stated he has 
no greed and no hate, and is good-tempered but slow in ưnderstanding. 

// Likewise when, at the moment of his accumulating kamma, non-greed, hate 
and non-delusion are strong and the rest weak, then in the way already stated he 
both has no greed and possesses understanding but has hate and is irascible. 

// Likewise when, at the moment of his accumulating kamma, the three, that is, 
non-hate, non-greed, and non-delusion, are strong and greed, etc., are weak, then 
in the way already stated he has no greed and no hate and possesses understanding, 
like the Elder Mahã-Sangharakkhita." 

86. One who, as it is said here, "has greed" is One of greedy temperament; one 
who "has hate" and One who "is dull" are respectively of hating temperament and 
deluded temperament. One who "possesses understanding" is one of intelligent 
temperament. One who "has no greed" and one who "has no hate" are of íaithíul 
temperament because they are naturally trustíul. Or just as one who is reborn 
through kamma accompanied by non-delusion is of intelligent temperament, so 
one who is reborn through kamma accompanied by strong íaith is of íaithíul 
temperament, One who is reborn through kamma accompanied by thoughts of 
sense desire is of speculative temperament, and one who is reborn through kamma 
accompanied by mixed greed, etc., is of mixed temperament. So it is the kamma 
productive of rebirth-linking and accompanied by someone among the things 
beginning with greed that should be understood as the source of the temperaments. 

87. But it was asked, and hoĩv is it to be knoivn that "This person is of greedy 
temperament?" (§79), and so on. This is explained as follows: 

By the posture, by the action, 

By eating, seeing, and so on, 

By the kind of States occurring, 

May temperament be recognized. 

88. Herein, bi/ the posture: when one of greedy temperament is walking in his 
usual manner, he walks careíully, puts his foot down slowly, puts it down evenly 
liíts it up evenly, and his step is springy 21 

One of hating temperament walks as though he were diggừig with the points of his 
feet, puts his foot down quickly liíts it up quicklỵ and his step is dragged along. 


21. Ukkuịika —"springy " is glossed here by asamphuịịhamaịịham ("not touching in the 
middle"—Vism-mht 106). This meaning is not in PED. 
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One of deluded temperament walks wiữi a perplexed gait, puts his foot down hesitantlỵ 
lifts it up hesitantlỵ [105] and his step is pressed down suddenly 

And this is said in the account of the origin of the Mãgandiya Sutta: 

The step of one of greedy nature will be springy; 

The step of one of hating nature, dragged along; 

Deluded, he will suddenly press down his step; 

And one without deíilement has a step like this. 22 

89. The stance of one of greedy temperament is conhdent and graceíul. That of one 
of hatừig temperament is rigid. That of one of deluded temperament is muddled, 
likewise in sitting. And one of greedy temperament spreads his bed unhurriedlỵ lies 
down slowly composừig his limbs, and he sleeps in a conhdent manner. When woken, 
instead of getting up quickly he gives his answer slowly as though doubtíul. One of 
hating temperament spreads his bed hastily anyhow; with his body ílưng down he 
sleeps with a scowl. When woken, he gets up quickly and answers as though annoyed. 
One of deluded temperament spreads his bed all awry and sleeps mostly face 
downwards withhis body sprawlừig. When woken, he gets up slowlỵ saying, "Hum." 

90. Since those of íaithíul temperament, etc., are parallel to those of greedy 
temperament, etc., their postures are thereíore like those described above. 

This íirstly is how the temperaments may be recognized by the posture. 

91. By the action: also in the acts of sweeping, etc., one of greedy temperament 
grasps the broom well, and he sweeps cleanly and evenly without hurrying or 
scattering the sand, as if he were strewing sinduvãra flowers. One of hating 
temperament grasps the broom tightly and he sweeps uncleanly and unevenly 
with a harsh noise, hurriedly throwừig up the sand on each side. One of deluded 
temperament grasps the broom loosely, and he sweeps neither cleanly nor evenly, 
mixing the sand up and turning it over. 

92. As with sweeping, so too with any action such as washing and dyeing robes, 
and so on. One of greedy temperament acts skilíully, gently evenly and careíully 
One of hating temperament acts tensely stiííly and unevenly. One of deluded 
temperament acts unskilíully as if muddled, unevenly and indecisively. [106] 

Also one of greedy temperament wears his robe neither too tightly nor too 
loosely, coníidently and level all round. One of hating temperament wears it too 
tight and not level all round. One of deluded temperament wears it loosely and in 
a muddled way 

Those of íaithíul temperament, etc., should be understood in the same way as 
those just described, since they are parallel. 

This is how the temperaments may be recognized by the actions. 

93. By eating : One of greedy temperament likes eating rích sweet food. When 
eating, he makes a round lump not too big and eats unhurriedly savouring the 
various tastes. He enịoys getting something good. One of hating temperament likes 
eating rough sour food. When eating he makes a lump that íills his mouth, and he 


22. See Sn-a 544, A-a 436. 
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eats hurriedly without savouring the taste. He is aggrieved when he gets something 
not good. One of deluded temperament has no settled choice. When eating, he 
makes a small un-roưnded lump, and as he eats he drops bits into his dish, smearing 
his face, with his mind astray, thinkừig of this and that. 

Also those of íaithíul temperament, etc., should be understood in the same way 
as those just described since they are parallel. 

This is how the temperament may be recognized by eating. 

94. And by seeing andsoon : when one of greedy temperament sees even a slightly 
pleasing visible object, he looks long as if surprised, he seizes on trivial virtues, 
discounts genuine íaults, and when departừig, he does so with regret as if unwilling 
to leave. When one of hating temperament sees even a slightly unpleasing visible 
object, he avoids lookừig long as if he were tired, he picks out trivial íaults, discounts 
genuine virtues, and when departing, he does so without regret as if anxious to 
leave. When one of deluded temperament sees any sort of visible object, he copies 
what others do: if he hears others criticizing, he criticizes; if he hears others praising, 
he praises; but actually he íeels equanimity in himselí—the equanimity of 
unknowing. So too with sounds, and so on. 

And those of íaithíul temperament, etc., should be understood in the same way 
as those just described since they are parallel. 

This is how the temperaments may be recognized by seeing and so on. 

95. By the kind of States occurring: in one of greedy temperament there is írequent 
occurrence of such States as deceit, íraud, pride, evilness of wishes, greatness of 
wishes, discontent, íoppery and personal vanity. 23 [107] In One of hating 
temperament there is írequent occurrence of such States as anger, enmity, 
disparaging, domineering, envy and avarice. In one of deluded temperament there 
is írequent occurrence of such States as stiííness, torpor, agitation, worry uncertainty 
and holding on tenaciously with reíusal to relinquish. 


23. Singa —"íoppery" is not in PED in this sense. See Vibh 351 and commentary. 

Cãpalya (cãpalla) —"personal vanity": noun from adj. capala. The word "capaỉa" comes 
in an oíten-repeated passage: "saịhã mãyãvino ketubhino uddhatã unnalã capalã mukharã 
..." (M I 32); cf. s I 203; A III 199, etc.) and also M I 470 "uddhato hoti capalo/' with two 
lines lower "uddhaccam cãpalyam." Cãpalya also occurs at Vibh 351 (and MII 167). At M- 
a 1 152 (commenting on M1 32) we find: capalã ti pattacĩvaramanậanãdinã cãpalỉena yuttã 
("interested in personal vanity consisting in adorning bowl and robe and so on"), and 
at M-a III 185 (commenting on M1 470): Uddhato hoti capalo ti uddhaccapakatiko c'eva hoti 
cĩvammanịanã pattamaụậanã senãsanamanịanã imassa vã pũtikãyassa kelãyanamanậanã ti 
evam vuttena tarunadãrakacãpaUena samannãgato ('"he is distracted—or puíted up—and 
personally vain': he is possessed of the callow youth's personal vanity described as 
adorning the robe, adorning the bowl, adorning the lodging, or prizing and adorning 
this íilthy body"). This meaning is contirmed in the commentary to Vibh 251. PED 
does not give this meaning at all but only "íickle," which is unsupported by the 
commentary CPD (acapala) also does not give this meaning. 

As to the other things listed here in the Visuddhimagga text, most will be íound at M 
I 36. For "holding on tenaciously," etc., see M 143. 
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In one of íaithíul temperament there is írequent occurrence of such States as 
free generosity, desire to see Noble Ones, desire to hear the Good Dhamma, great 
gladness, ingenuousness, honesty and trust in things that inspire trust. In one of 
intelligent temperament there is írequent occurrence of such States as readiness to 
be spoken to, possession of good triends, knowledge of the right amount in eating, 
mindtulness and full awareness, devotion to wakefulness, a sense of urgency about 
things that should inspire a sense of urgency, and wisely directed endeavour. In 
one of speculative temperament there is írequent occurrence of such States as 
talkativeness, sociability, boredom with devotion to the proíitable, tailure to íinish 
undertakings, smoking by night and tlaming by day (see M 1144—that is to say, 
hatching plans at night and putting them into effect by day), and mental running 
hither and thither (see Ud 37). 

This is how the temperaments may be recognized by the kind of States occurring. 

96. However, these dừections for recognizing the temperaments have not been handed 
down in their entirety in either the texts or the commentaries; they are only expressed 
according to the opinion of the teachers and cannot thereíore be treated as authentic. 
For even those of hating temperament can exhibit postures, etc., ascribed to the greedy 
temperament when they try diligently And postures, etc., never arise with distinct 
characteristics in a person of mixed temperament. Qnly such directions for recognizing 
temperament as are given in the commentaries should be treated as authentic; for this 
is said:" A teacher who has acquired penettation of mỉnds will know the temperament 
and will explain a meditation subịect accordingly; one who has not should question 
the pupil." So it is by peneữation of minds or by questioning the person, that it can be 
known whether he is one of greedy temperament or one of those beginning with 
hating temperament. 

97. What suits one o/ĩvhat kind of temperament? (§79). A suitable lodging for one of 
greedy temperament has an unwashed sill and stands level with the ground, and 
it can be either an overhanging [rock with an] unprepared [drip-ledge] (see Ch. II, 
note 15), a grass hut, or a leat house, etc. It ought to be spattered with dirt, full of 
bats, 24 dilapidated, too high or too low, in bleak surroundings, threatened [by lions, 
tigers, etc.,] with a muddy, unevenpath, [108] where even the bed and chair are full 
of bugs. And it should be ugly and unsightly, exciting loathing as soon as looked 
at. Suitable inner and outer garments are those that have torn-off edges with threads 
hanging down all round like a "net cake," 25 harsh to the touch like hemp, soiled, 
heavy and hard to wear. And the right kind of bowl for him is an ugly clay bowl 
distigured by stoppings and joints, or a heavy and misshapen iron bowl as 
unappetizing as a skull. The right kind of road for him on which to wander for 
alms is disagreeable, with no village near, and uneven. The right kind of village for 
him in which to wander for alms is where people wander about as if oblivious of 
him, where, as he is about to leave without getting alms even from a single tamily 
people call him into the sitting hall, saying, "Come, venerable sir," and give him 


24. Ịatukã —"a bat": not in PED. Also at Ch. XI. §7. 

25. Ịalapũvasadisa —"like a net cake": "A cake made like a net" (Vism-mht 108); possibly 
what is now known in Sri Lanka as a "string hopper," or something like it. 
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gruel and rice, but do so as casually as if they were puttừig a cow in a pen. Suitable 
people to serve him are slaves or workmen who are unsightly, ill-favoured, with 
dirty clothes, ill-smelling and disgusting, who serve him his gruel and rice as if 
they were throwing it rudely at him. The right kind of gruel and rice and hard 
food is poor, unsightly made up of millet, kudusaka, broken rice, etc., stale buttermilk, 
sour gruel, curry of old vegetables, or anythừig at all that is merely for íilling the 
stomach. The right kind of posture for him is either standing or walking. The object 
of his contemplation should be any of the colour kasinas, beginning with the blue, 
whose colour is not pure. This is what suits one of greedy temperament. 

98. A suitable resting place for one of hatừig temperament is not too high or too 
low, provided with shade and water, with well-proportioned walls, posts and steps, 
with well-prepared frieze work and lattice work, brightened with various kừids of 
painting, with an even, smooth, soft tloor, adorned with íestoons of flowers and a 
canopy of many-coloured cloth like a Brahmã-god's divine palace, with bed and 
chair covered with well-spread clean pretty covers, smelling sweetly of flowers, 
and pertumes and scents set about for homely comíort, which makes one happy 
and glad at the mere sight of it. 

99. The right kind of road to his lodging is free from any sort of danger, traverses 
clean, even ground, and has been properly prepared. [109] And here it is best that 
the lodging's íurnishings are not too many in order to avoid hiding-places for 
ừisects, bugs, snakes and rats: even a single bed and chair only. The right kind of 
inner and outer garments for him are of any superior stuff such as China cloth, 
Somãra cloth, silk, fine cotton, fine linen, of either single or double thickness, quite 
light, and well dyed, quite pure in colour to beíit an ascetic. The right kind of bowl 
is made of iron, as well shaped as a water bubble, as polished as a gem, spotless, 
and of quite pure colour to beíit an ascetic. The right kind of road on which to 
wander for alms is free from dangers, level, agreeable, with the village neither too 
far nor too near. The right kind of village in which to wander for alms is where 
people, thinking, "Now our lord is Corning," prepare a Seat in a sprinkled, swept 
place, and going out to meet him, take his bowl, lead him to the house, Seat him on 
a prepared Seat and serve him caretully with their own hands. 

100. Suitable people to serve him are handsome, pleasing, well bathed, well 
anointed, scented 26 with the pertume of incense and the smell of flowers, adorned 
with apparel made of variously-dyed clean pretty cloth, who do their work caretully 
The right kind of gruel, rice, and hard tood has colour, smell and taste, possesses 
nutritive essence, and is inviting, superior in every way, and enough for his wants. 
The right kind of posture for him is lying down or sitting. The object of his 
contemplation should be anyone of the colour kasinas, beginning with the blue, 
whose colour is quite pure. This is what suits one of hating temperament. 

101. The right lodging for one of deluded temperament has a view and is not shut 
in, where the four quarters are visible to him as he sits there. As to the postures, walking 
is right. The right kind of object for his contemplation is not small, that is to say the 
size of a winnowing basket or the size of a saucer; for his mind becomes more contused 


26. s urabhi —"scented, pertume": not in PED; also at VI.90; X.60 and Vism-mht 445. 
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in a coníined space; so the right kind is an amply large kasina. The rest is as stated for 
one of hatừig temperament. This is what suits one of deluded temperament. 

102. For one of íaithíul temperament all the directions given for one of hating 
temperament are suitable. As to the object of his contemplation, one of the 
recollections is right as well. 

For one of ừitelligent temperament there is nothing unsuitable as far as concerns 
the lodgừig and so on. 

For one of speculative temperament an open lodging with a view, [110] where 
gardens, groves and ponds, pleasant prospects, panoramas of villages, towns and 
countryside, and the blue gleam of mountains, are visible to him as he sits there, is 
not right; for that is a condition for the mnning hither and thither of applied thought. 
So he should live in a lodging such as a deep cavern screened by woods like the 
Overhanging Rock of the Elephant's Belly ( Hatthikucchipabbhãra ), or Mahinda's 
Cave. Also an ample-sized object of contemplation is not suitable for him; for one 
like that is a condition for the running hither and thither of applied thought. A 
small one is right. The rest is as stated for One of greedy temperament. This is what 
suits one of speculative temperament. 

These are the details, with detinition of the kind, source, recognition, and what 
is suitable, as regards the various temperaments handed down here with the words 
"that suits his own temperament" (§60). 

103. However, the meditation subịect that is suitable to the temperament has not 
been cleared up in all its aspects yet. This will become clear automatically when 
those in the following list are treated in detail. 

Now, it was said above, "and he should apprehend from among the torty 
meditation subịects one that suits his own temperament" (§60). Here the exposition 
of the meditation subịect should be tirst understood in these ten ways: (1) as to 
enumeration, (2) as to which bring only access and which absorption, (3) at to the 
kinds of jhãna, (4) as to surmounting, (5) as to extension and non-extension, (6) as 
to object, (7) as to plane, (8) as to apprehending, (9) as to condition, (10) as to 
suitability to temperament. 

104. 1. Herein, as to enumeration: it was said above, "from among the íorty 
meditation subịects" (§28). Herein, the íorty meditation subịects are these: 

ten kasinas (totalities), 
ten kinds of íoulness, 
ten recollections, 
four divine abidings, 
four immaterial States, 
one perception, 
one deíining. 

105. Herein, the ten kasinas are these: earth kasina, water kasina, fire kasina, air 
kasina, blue kasina, yellow kasina, red kasina, white kasina, light kasina, and 
limited-space kasina. 27 


27. "'Kasina' is in the sense of entirety (sakalatịhena)" (M-a III 260). See IV119. 
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The ten kinds of íoulness are these: the bloated, the livid, the íestering, the cut- 
up, the gnawed, the scattered, the hacked and scattered, the bleeding, the worm- 
iníested, and a skeleton. 28 

The ten kinds of recollection are these: recollection of the Buddha (the 
Enlightened One), recollection of the Dhamma (the Law), recollection of the Sangha 
(the Community), recollection of virtue, recollection of generosity, recollection of 
deities, recollection (or mindíulness) of death, mindíulness occupied with the body, 
mữidíulness of breathing, and recollection of peace. [111] 

The four divine abidings are these: loving-kindness, compassion, gladness, and 
equanimity. 

The four immaterial States are these: the base consisting of boundless space, the 
base consisting of boundless consciousness, the base consisting of nothingness, 
and the base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception. 

The one perception is the perception of repulsiveness in nutriment. 

The one deíining is the deíining of the four elements. 

This is how the exposition should be understood "as to enumeration." 

106. 2 As to ĩvhich bring access only and ivhich absorption: the eight recollections— 
excepting mindíulness occupied with the body and mindíulness of breathing— 
the perception of repulsiveness in nutriment, and the deíining of the four elements, 
are ten meditation subịects that bring access only. The others bring absorption. 
This is "as to which bring access only and which absorption." 

107. 3. As to the kind oỷịhãna : among those that bring absorption, the ten kasinas 
together with mindíulness of breathing bring all four jhãnas. The ten kinds of 
íoulness together with mindíulness occupied with the body bring the íirst jhãna. 


28. Here ten kinds of toulness are given. But in the Suttas only either five or six of this 
set appear to be mentioned, that is, "Perception of a skeleton, perception of the worm- 
intested, perception of the livid, perception of the cut-up, perception of the bloated. 
(see A I 42 and s V 131; A II 17 adds "perception of the testering")" No details are 
given. All ten appear at Dhs 263-64 and Patis I 49. It will be noted that no order of 
progress of decay in the kinds of corpse appears here; also the instructions in Ch. VI 
are for contemplating actual corpses in these States. The primary purpose here is to 
cultivate "repulsiveness." 

Another set of nine Progressive stages in the decay of a corpse, mostly diííerent 
from these, is given at M158, 89, etc., beginning with a corpse one day old and ending 
with bones turned to dust. From the words "suppose a bhikkhu saw a corpse thrown 
on a charnel ground ... he compares this same body of his with it thus, 'This body too 
is of like nature, awaits a like fate, is not exempt from that"'(M I 58), it can be assumed 
that these nine, which are given in Progressive order of decay in order to demonstrate 
the body's impermanence, are not necessarily intended as contemplations of actual 
corpses so much as mental images to be created, the primary purpose being to cultivate 
impermanence. This may be why these nine are not used here (see VIII.43). 

The word asubha (foul, toulness) is used both of the contemplations of corpses as 
here and of the contemplation of the parts of the body (A V 109). 
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The first three divine abidings bring three jhanas. The íourth divine abiding and 
the four immaterial States bring the íourth jhãna. This is "as to the kind of jhãna." 

108. 4. As to surmounting: there are two kinds of surmounting, that is to say, 
surmounting of íactors and surmounting of object. Herein, there is surmounting 
of íactors in the case of all meditation subjects that bring three and four jhãnas 
because the second jhãna, etc., have to be reached in those same objects by 
surmounting the jhãna íactors of applied thought and sustaừied thought, and so 
on. Likewise in the case of the íourth divừie abidừig; for that has to be reached by 
surmounting joy in the same object as that of lovừig-kindness, and so on. But in 
the case of the four immaterial States there is surmounting of the object; for the 
base consisting of boundless space has to be reached by surmounting one or other 
of the íirst nine kasinas, and the base consisting of boundless consciousness, etc., 
have respectively to be reached by surmounting space, and so on. With the rest 
there is no surmounting. This is "as to surmounting." 

109. 5. As to extension and non-extension: only the ten kasinas among these íorty 
meditation subịects need be extended. For it is within just so much space as one is 
intent upon with the kasina that one can hear sounds with the divine ear element, 
see visible objects with the divine eye, and know the minds of other beings with 
the mind. 

110. Mindíulness occupied with the body and the ten kinds of íoulness need not be 
extended. Why? Because they have a dehnite location and because there is no beneíit 
in it. The deíiniteness of their location will become clear in explaining the method of 
development (VIII.83-138 and VI.40, 41, 79). If the latter are extended, it is only a 
quantity of corpses that is extended [112] and there is no benetit. And this is said in 
answer to the question of Sopãka: "Perception of visible íorms is quite clear, Blessed 
One, perception of bones is not clear" (Source ưntraced 29 ); for here the perception of 
visible íorms is called "quite clear" in the sense of extension of the sign, while the 
perception of bones is called "not quite clear" in the sense of its non-extension. 

111. But the words "I was intent upon this whole earth with the perception of a 
skeleton" (Th 18) are said of the manner of appearance to One who has acquired 
that perception. For just as in [the Emperor] Dhammãsoka's time the Karavĩka bird 
uttered a sweet song when it saw its own reílection in the looking glass walls all 
round and perceived Kamiũkas in every direction, 30 so the Elder [Singãla Pitar] 


29. Also quoted in A-a V 79 on AN 11:9. Cf. Sn 1119. A similar quotation with Sopãka 
is tound in Vism-mht 334-35, see note 1 to XI.2. 

30. The full story, which occurs at M-a III382-83 and elsewhere, is this: "It seems that 
when the Karavĩka bird has pecked a sweet-flavoured mango wth its beak and savoured 
the dripping juice, and tlapping its wings, begins to sing, then quadrupeds caper as if 
mad. Quadrupeds grazing in their pastures drop the grass in their mouths and listen 
to the sound. Beasts of prey hunting small animals pause with one foot raised. Hunted 
animals lose their fear of death and halt in their tracks. Birds ílying in the air stay with 
wings outstretched. Fishes in the water keep still, not moving their fins. All listen to 
the sound, so beautiíul is the Karavĩka's song. Dhammãsoka's queen Asandhamittã 
asked the Community: 'Venerable sirs, is there anything that sounds like the Buddha?'— 
'The Karavĩka birds does.'—'Where are those birds, venerable sirs?'—'In the Himalaya.' 
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thought, when he saw the sign appearing in all directions through his acquisition 
of the perception of a skeleton, that the whole earth was covered with bones. 

112. If that is so, then is what is called "the measurelessness of the object of jhãna 
produced on íoulness" 31 contradicted? It is not contradicted. For one man 
apprehends the sign in a large bloated corpse or skeleton, another in a small one. 
In this way the jhãna of the one has a limited object and of the other a measureless 
object. Or alternatively "With a measureless object" (Dhs 182-84 in elision) is said 
of it reíerring to one who extends it, seeing no disadvantage in doing so. But it 
need not be extended because no beneíit results. 

113. The rest need not be extended likewise. Why? When a man extends the sign 
of in-breaths and out-breaths, only a quantity of wind is extended, and it has a 
deíinite location, [the nose-tip]. So it need not be extended because of the 
disadvantage and because of the deíiniteness of the location. And the divine 
abidings have living beings as their object. When a man extends the sign of these, 
only the quantity of living beings would be extended, and there is no purpose in 
that. So that also need not be extended. 

114. When it is said, "Intent upon one quarter with his heart endued with loving- 
kindness" (D1250), etc., that is said for the sake of comprehensive inclusion. For it 
is when a man develops it progressively by including living beings in one direction 
by one house, by two houses, etc., that he is said to be "intent upon one direction," 
[113] not when he extends the sign. And there is no counterpart sign here that he 
might extend. Also the State of having a limited or measureless object can be 
understood here according to the way of inclusion, too. 

115. As regards the immaterial States as object, space need not be extended since 
it is the mere removal of the kasina [materiality]; for that should be brought to 
mind only as the disappearance of the kasina [materiality]; if he extends it, nothing 
íurther happens. And consciousness need not be extended since it is a State 
consisting in an individual essence, and it is not possible to extend a State consisting 
in an individual essence. The disappearance of consciousness need notbe extended 
since it is mere non-existence of consciousness. And the base consisting of neither 


She told the king: 'Sire, I wish to hear a Karavĩka bird.' The king dispatched a gold 
cage with the order, 'Let a Karavĩka bird come and sít in this cage.' The cage travelled 
and halted in íront of a Karavĩka. Thinking, 'The cage has come at the king's command; 
it is impossible not to go/ the bird got in. The cage returned and stopped betore the 
king. They could not get the Karavĩka to utter a sound. When the king asked, 'When 
do they utter a sound?' they replied, 'On seeing their kin/ Then the king had it 
surrounded with looking-glasses. Seeing its own retlection and imagining that its 
relatives had come, it ílapped its wings and cried out with an exquisite voice as if 
sounding a crystal trumpet. All the people in the City rushed about as if mad. 
Asandhamittã thought: 'If the sound of this creature is so fine, what indeed can the 
sound of the Blessed One have been like since he had reached the glory of omniscient 
knowledge?' and arousing a happiness that she never again relinquished, she became 
established in the truition of stream-entry." 

31. See Dhs 55; but it comes under the "pe which must be tilled in from pp. 37- 
38, §182 and §184. 
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perception nor non-perception as object need not be extended since it too is a State 
consisting in an individual essence. 32 

116. The rest need not be extended because they have no sign. For it is the 
counterpart sign 33 that would be extendable, and the object of the recollection of 
the Buddha, etc., is not a counterpart sign. Consequently there is no need for 
extension there. 

This is "as to extension and non-extension." 

117. 6. As to obịect: of these íorty meditation subjects, twenty-two have counterpart 
signs as object, that is to say the ten kasinas, the ten kinds of toulness, mindtulness of 
breathing, and mindtulness occupied with the body; the rest do not have counterpart 
signs as object. Then twelve have States consisting in individual essences as object, that 
is to say eight of the ten recollections—except mindtulness of breathing and mindtulness 
occupied with the body—the perception of repulsiveness in nutriment, the detining 
of the elements, the base consisting of boưndless consciousness, and the base consisting 
of neither perception nor non-perception; and twenty-two have [counterpart] signs as 
object, that is to say the ten kasinas, the ten kinds of toulness, mindtulness of breathing, 
and mindtulness occupied with the body; while the remaining six have "not-so- 
classitiable" 34 objects. Then eight have mobile objects in the early stage though the 
coưnterpart is stationary that is to say the testering, the bleeding, the worm-infested, 
mindtulness of breathing, the water kasina, the fire kasina, the air kasina, and in the 
case of the light kasina the object consisting of a circle of sunlight, etc.; the rest have 
immobile objects. 35 This is "as to object." 

118. 7. As to plane: here the twelve, namely the ten kinds of toulness, mindtulness 
occupied with the body and perception of repulsiveness in nutriment, do not occur 
among deities. These twelve and mindtulness of breathing do not occur in the 


32. "It is because only an abstract (parikappaịa) object can be extended, not any other 
kind, that he said, 'it is not possible to extend a State consisting in an individual essence'" 
(Vism-mht 110). 

33. The word "nimitta " in its technical sense is consistently rendered here by the word 
"sign," which corresponds very nearly if not exactly to most uses of it. It is sometimes 
rendered by "mark" (which over-emphasizes the concrete), and by "image" (which is 
not always intended). The three kinds, that is, the preliminary-work sign, learning sign 
and counterpart sign, do not appear in the Pitakas. There the use rather suggests 
association of ideas as, for example, at M I 180, MI 119, A I 4, etc., than the more 
detinitely visualized "image" in some instances of the "counterpart sign" described in 
the following chapters. 

34. Na-vattabba —"not so-classifiable" is an Abhidhamma shorthand term for 
something that, when considered under one of the triads or dyads of the Abhidhamma 
Mãtikã (Dhs lf.), cannot be placed under any one of the three, or two, headings. 

35. "'The/estering' is a mobile object because of the oozing of the pus, 'the bleeding' 
because of the trickling of the blood, 'the worm-infested' because of the wriggling of the 
worms. The mobile aspect of the sunshine Corning in through a window opening is 
evident, which explains why an object consisting of a circle of sunlight is called mobile" 
(Vism-mht 110). 
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Brahma-world. But none except the four immaterial States occur in the immaterial 
becoming. All occur among humanbeings. This is "as to plane." [114] 

119. 8. As to apprehending: here the exposition should be understood according 
to the seen, the touched and the heard. Herein, these nineteen, that is to say, nine 
kasinas omitting the air kasina and the ten kinds of íoulness, must be apprehended 
by the seen. The meaning is that in the early stage their sign must be apprehended 
by constantly looking with the eye. In the case of mindíulness occupied with the 
body the five parts ending with skin must be apprehended by the seen and the rest 
by the heard, so its object must be apprehended by the seen and the heard. 
Mindíulness of breathing must be apprehended by the touched; the air kasina by 
the seen and the touched; the remaining eighteenby the heard. The divine abiding 
of equanimity and the four immaterial States are not apprehendable by a beginner; 
but the remaining thirty-five are. This is "as to apprehending." 

120. 9. As to condition: of these meditation subịects nine kasinas omitting the space 
kasina are conditions for the immaterial States. The ten kasinas are conditions for 
the kinds of direct-knowledge. Three divine abidings are conditions for the íourth 
divine abiding. Each lower immaterial State is a condition for each higher one. The 
base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception is a condition for the 
attainment of cessation. All are conditions for living in bliss, for insight, and for 
the íortunate kinds of becoming. This is "as to condition." 

121. 10. As to suitability to temperament: here the exposition should be ưnderstood 
according to what is suitable to the temperaments. That is to say: íirst, the ten 
kinds of íoulness and mindíulness occupied with the body are eleven meditation 
subịects suitable for One of greedy temperament. The four divine abidings and 
four colour kasinas are eight suitable for one of hating temperament. Mindíulness 
of breathing is the one [recollection as a] meditation subịect suitable for one of 
deluded temperament and for one of speculative temperament. The íirst six 
recollections are suitable for one of íaithíul temperament. Mindíulness of death, 
the recollection of peace, the deíining of the four elements, and the perception of 
repulsiveness in nutriment, are four suitable for one of intelligent temperament. 
The remaining kasinas and the immaterial States are suitable for all kinds of 
temperament. And anyone of the kasinas should be limited for one of speculative 
temperament and measureless for one of deluded temperament. This is how the 
exposition should be understood here "as to suitability to temperament." 

122. All this has been stated in the form of direct opposition and complete 
suitability. But there is actually no proíitable development that does not suppress 
greed, etc., and help íaith, and so on. And this is said in the Meghiya Sutta: "[One] 
should, in addition, 36 develop these four things: íoulness should be developed for 
the purpose of abandoning greed (lust). Loving-kindness should be developed for 


36. "In addition to the five things" (not quoted) dealt with earlier in the sutta, namely, 
pertection of virtue, good íriendship, hearing suitable things, energy, and understanding. 

37. ‘"Cryptic books': the meditation-subject books dealing with the truths, the 
dependent origination, etc., which are protound and associated with voidness" (Vism- 
rnht 111). Cf. M-a II 264, A-a commentary to AN 4:180. 
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the purpose of abandoning ill will. [115] Mindíulness of breathing should be 
developed for the purpose of cutting off applied thought. Perception of 
impermanence should be cultivated for the purpose of eliminating the conceit, 'I 
am"' (A IV 358). Also in the Rãhula Sutta, in the passage beginning, "Develop 
loving-kindness, Rãhula" (M1424), seven meditation subịects are given for a single 
temperament. So instead of insisting on the mere letter, the intention should be 
sought in each instance. 

This is the explanatory exposition of the meditation subịect reíerred to by the 
words he should apprehend.. .one [meditation subịect] (§28). 

123. Now the words and he should apprehend are illustrated as follows. Aíter 
approaching the good íriend of the kind described in the explanation of the words 
then approach the good ỷriend, the giver of a meditation subịect (§28 and §57-73), the 
meditator should dedicate himselí to the Blessed One, the Enlightened One, or to 
a teacher, and he should ask for the meditation subịect with a sincere inclination 
[of the heart] and sincere resolution. 

124. Herein, he should dedicate himselí to the Blessed One, the Enlightened One, 
in this way: "Blessed One, I relinquish this my person to you." For without having 
thus dedicated himselí, when living in a remote abode he might be unable to stand 
fast if a írightening object made its appearance, and he might return to a village 
abode, become associated with laymen, take up improper search and come to ruin. 
But when he has dedicated himselí in this way no fear arises in him if a írightening 
object makes its appearance; in fact only joy arises in him as he reílects: "Have you 
not wisely already dedicated yourselí to the Enlightened One?" 

125. Suppose a man had a fine piece of Kãsi cloth. He would feel grieí if it were 
eaten by rats or moths; but if he gave it to a bhikkhu needing robes, he would feel 
only joy if he saw the bhikkhu tearing it up [to make his patched cloak]. And so it 
is with this. 

126. When he dedicates himselí to a teacher, he should say: "I relinquish this my 
person to you, venerable sir." For one who has not dedicated his person thus 
becomes unresponsive to correction, hard to speak to, and unamenable to advice, 
or he goes where he likes without asking the teacher. Consequently the teacher 
does not help him with either material things or the Dhamma, and he does not 
train him in the cryptic books. 37 Failing to get these two kinds of help, [116] he 
íinds no íooting in the Dispensation, and he soon comes down to misconducting 
himselí or to the lay State. But if he has dedicated his person, he is not unresponsive 
to correction, does not go about as he likes, is easy to speak to, and lives only in 
dependence on the teacher. He gets the twofold help from the teacher and attains 
growth, increase, and íulíilment in the Dispensation. Like the Elder CũỊa- 
Pindapãtika-Tissa's pupils. 

127. Three bhikkhus came to the elder, it seems. One of them said, "Venerable sir, 
I am ready to fall from a cliff the height of one hundred men, if it is said to be to 
your advantage." The second said, "Venerable sir, I am ready to grind away this 
body from the heels up without remainder on a flat stone, if it is said to be to your 
advantage." The third said, "Venerable sir, I am ready to die by stopping breathing, 
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if it is said to be to your advantage." Observing, "These bhikkhus are certaừily 
capable of progress," the elder expounded a meditation subject to them. Following 
his advice, the three attained Arahantship. 

This is thebeneíit in self-dedication. Hence it was said above "dedicatừig himselí 
to the Blessed One, the Enlightened One, or to a teacher." 

128. With a sincere inclination [of the heart] and sincere resolution (§ 123): the 
meditator's inclination should be sincere in the six modes beginning with non- 
greed. For it is one of such sincere inclination who arrives at one of the three kinds 
of enlightenment, according as it is said: "Six kinds of inclination lead to the 
maturing of the enlightenment of the Bodhisattas. With the inclination to non- 
greed, Bodhisattas see the íault in greed. With the inclination to non-hate, 
Bodhisattas see the íault in hate. With the inclination to non-delusion, Bodhisattas 
see the íault in delusion. With the inclination to renunciation, Bodhisattas see the 
íault in house life. With the inclination to seclusion, Bodhisattas see the íault in 
society With the inclination to relinquishment, Bodhisattas see the íault in all kinds 
of becoming and destiny ( Source untraced.)" For stream-enterers, once-retumers, 
non-returners, those with cankers destroyed (i.e. Arahants), Paccekabuddhas, and 
Fully Enlightened Ones, whether past, íuture or present, all arrive at the distinction 
peculiar to each by means of these same six modes. That is why he should have 
sincerity of inclination in these six modes. 

129. He should be whole-heartedly resolved on that. The meaning is [117] that 
he should be resolved upon concentration, respect concentration, incline to 
concentration, be resolved upon Nibbãna, respect Nibbãna, incline to Nibbãna. 

130. When, with sincerity of inclination and whole-hearted resolution in this way 
he asks for a meditation subịect, then a teacher who has acquired the penetration 
of minds can know his temperament by surveying his mental conduct; and a teacher 
who has not can know it by putting such questions to him as: "What is your 
temperament?" or "What States are usually present in you?" or "What do you like 
bringing to mind?" or "What meditation subịect does your mind íavour?" When 
he knows, he can expound a meditation subịect suitable to that temperament. And 
in doing so, he can expound it in three ways: it can be expounded to one who has 
already learnt the meditation subịectby having him recite it at one or two sessions; 
it can be expounded to one who lives in the same place each time he comes; and to 
one who wants to learn it and then go elsewhere it can be expounded in such a 
manner that it is neither too brieí nor too long. 

131. Herein, when íirst he is explaining the earth kasina, there are nine aspects 
that he should explain. They are the four íaults of the kasina, the making of a 
kasina, the method of development for one who has made it, the two kinds of sign, 
the two kinds of concentration, the seven kinds of suitable and unsuitable, the ten 
kinds of skill in absorption, evenness of energy, and the directions for absorption. 

In the case of the other meditation subịects, each should be expounded in the 
way appropriate to it. All this willbe made clear in the directions for development. 
But when the meditation subịect is being expounded in this way, the meditator 
must apprehend the sign as he listens. 
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132. Apprehend the sign means that he must connect each aspect thus: "This is the 
preceding clause, this is the subsequent clause, this is its meaning, this is its 
intention, this is the simile." When he listens attentively apprehending the sign in 
this way, his meditation subject is well apprehended. Then, and because of that, he 
successíully attains distinction, but not otherwise. This clariiies the meaning of 
the words "and he must apprehend." 

133. At this point the clauses approach the good íriend, the giver of a meditation 
subject, and he should apprehend from among the íorty meditation subjects one 
that suits his own temperament (§28) have been expounded in detail in all their 
aspects. 


The third chapter called "The Description of Taking a 
Meditation Sulýect" in the Treatise on the Development of 
Concentration in the Path of Puriỷication composed for the 
purpose of gladdening good people. 
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(Pathavĩ-kasina-niddesa) 

1. [118] Now, it was said earlier: Aíter that he should avoid a monastery 
untavourable to the development of concentration and go to live in one that is 
tavourable (III.28). In the íirst place one who tinds it convenient to live with the 
teacher in the same monastery can live there while he is making certain of the 
meditation subịect. If it is inconvenient there, he can live in another monastery— 
a suitable one—a quarter or a halt or even a whole league distant. In that case, 
when he tinds he is in doubt about, or has íorgotten, some passage in the 
meditation subịect, then he should do the duties in the monastery in good time 
and set out afterwards, going for alms on the way and arriving at the teacher's 
dwelling place aíter his meal. He should make certain about the meditation 
subịect that day in the teacher's presence. Next day aíter paying homage to the 
teacher, he should go for alms on his way back and so he can return to his own 
dwelling place without íatigue. But one who tinds no convenient place within 
even a league should clarity all diííiculties about the meditation subịect and 
make quite sure it has been properly attended to. Then he can even go far away 
and, avoiding a monastery untavourable to development of concentration, live in 
one that is tavourable. 

[The Eighteen Faults of a Monastery] 

2. Herein, one that is untavourable has anyone of eighteen íaults. These are: (1) 
largeness, (2) newness, (3) dilapidatedness, (4) a nearby road, (5) a pond, (6) 
[edible] leaves, (7) flowers, (8) íruits, (9) tamousness, (10) a nearby City, (11) nearby 
timber trees, (12) nearby arable tields, (13) presence of incompatible persons, (14) 
a nearby port of entry (15) nearness to the border countries, (16) nearness to the 
írontier of a kingdom, (17) unsuitability (18) lack of good triends. [119] One with 
any of these íaults is not tavourable. He should not live there. Why? 

3. 1. Firstly people with varying aims collect in a large monastery. They contlict 
with each other and so neglect the duties. The Enlightenment-tree terrace, etc., 
remain unswept, the water for drinking and washing is not set out. So if he 
thinks, "I shall go to the alms-resort village for alms" and takes his bowl and 
robe and sets out, perhaps he sees that the duties have not been done or that a 
drinking-water pot is empty and so the duty has to be done by him unexpectedly. 
Drinking water must be maintained. By not doing it he would commit a 
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wrongdoing in the breach of a duty. But if he does it, he loses time. He arrives too 
late at the village and gets nothing because the alms giving is íinished. Also, 
when he goes into retreat, he is distracted by the loud noises of novices and 
young bhikkhus, and by acts of the Community [being carried out]. However, he 
can live in a large monastery where all the duties are done and where there are 
none of the other disturbances. 

4. 2. In a new monastery there is much new building activity People criticize 
someone who takes no part in it. But he can live in such a monastery where the 
bhikkhus say "Let the venerable One do the ascetic's duties as much as he likes. 
We shall see to the building work." 

5. 3. In a dilapidnted monastery there is much that needs repair. People criticize 
someone who does not see about the repairing of at least his own lodging. 
When he sees to the repairs, his meditation subject suííers. 

6. 4. In a monastery with a nearby road, by a main Street, visitors keep arriving 
night and day He has to give up his own lodging to those who come late, and he 
has to go and live at the root of a tree or on top of a rock. And next day it is the 
same. So there is no opportunity [to practice] his meditation subject. But he can 
live in one where there is no such disturbance by visitors. 

7. 5. A pond is a rock pool. Numbers of people come there for drinking water. 
Pupils of city-dwelling elders supported by the royal íamily come to do dyeing 
work. When they ask for vessels, wood, tubs, etc., [120] they must be shown 
where these things are. So he is kept all the time on the alert. 

8. 6. If he goes with his meditation subịect to sit by day where there are many 
sorts of edible leaves, then women vegetable-gatherers, singing as they pick leaves 
nearby, endanger his meditation subịect by disturbing it with sounds of the 
opposite sex. 

7. And where there are many sorts of flowering shrubs in bloom there is the same 
danger too. 

9. 8. Where there are many sorts oí fruits such as mangoes, rose-apples and 
jak-fruits, people who want íruits come and ask for them, and they get angry if 
he does not give them any, or they take them by íorce. When walking in the 
monastery in the evening he sees them and asks, "Why do you do so, lay 
followers?" they abuse him as they please and even try to evict him. 

10. 9. When he lives in a monastery that isfamous and renowned in the world, 
like Dakkhinagiri 1 Hatthikucchi, Cetiyagiri or Cittalapabbata, there are always 
people Corning who want to pay homage to him, supposing that he is an Arahant, 
which inconveniences him. But if it suits him, he can live there at night and go 
elsewhere by day 

11. 10. In one with a nearby City obịects of the opposite sex come into íocus. 
Women-pot carriers go by bumping into him with their jars and giving no room 


1. "They say it is the Dakkhinagiri in the Magadha country" (Vism-mht 116). There 
is mention of a Dakkhinagiri-vihãra at M-a II 293 and elsewhere. 
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to pass. Also important people spread out carpets in the middle of the monastery 
and sit down. 

12. 11. One with nearhy timber trees where there are timber trees and osiers 
usetul for making framework is inconvenient because of the wood-gatherers 
there, like the gatherers of branches and íruits already mentioned. If there are 
trees in a monastery, people come and cut them down to build houses with. 
When he has come out of his meditation room in the evening and is walking up 
and down in the monastery, if he sees them and asks, "Why do you do so, lay 
followers?" they abuse him as they please and even try to evict him. 

13. 12. People make use of One with nearby arable fields, quite surrounded by 
tields. They make a threshing tloor in the middle of the monastery itselt. They 
thresh corn there, dry it in the íorecourts, 2 and cause great inconvenience. And 
where there is extensive property belonging to the Community, the monastery 
attendants impound cattle belonging to íamilies and deny the water supply [to 
their crops]. [121] Then people bring an ear of paddy and show it to the 
Community saying "Look at your monastery attendants' work." For One reason 
or another he has to go to the portals of the king or the king's ministers. This 
[matter of property belonging to the Community] is included by [a monastery 
that is] near arable tields. 

14. 13. Presence of incompatible persons: where there are bhikkhus living who 
are incompatible and mutually hostile, when they clash and it is protested, 
"Venerable sirs, do not do so," they exclaim, "We no longer count now that this 
refuse-rag wearer has come." 

15. 14. One with a nearby water port of entry or land port of entry 3 is made 
inconvenient by people constantly arriving respectively by ship or by caravan 
and crowding round, asking for space or for drinking water or salt. 

16. 15. In the case of one near the border countries, people have no trust in the 
Buddha, etc., there. 

16. In one near the /rontier ofa kingdom there is fear of kings. For perhaps one 
king attacks that place, thinking, "It does not submit to my rule," and the other 
does likewise, thinking, "It does not submit to my rule." A bhikkhu lives there 
when it is conquered by one king and when it is conquered by the other. Then 
they suspect him of spying, and they bring about his undoing. 

17. 17. Unsuitability is that due to the risk of encountering visible data, etc., of 
the opposite sex as obịects or to haunting by non-human beings. Here is a story 
An elder lived in a torest, it seems. Then an ogress stood in the door of his leaf 
hut and sang. The elder came out and stood in the door. She went to the end of 
the walk and sang. The elder went to the end of the walk. She stood in a chasm 
a hundred tathoms deep and sang. The elder recoiled. Then she suddenly 


2. Read pamukhesu sosayanti. Pamukha not thus in PED. 

3. "A 'ivater port of entry' is a port of entry on the sea or on an estuary. A ' land port of 
entry' is one on the edge of a íorest and acts as the gateway on the road of approach 
to great cities" (Vism-mht 116). 
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grabbed him saying, "Venerable sir, it is not just one or two of the likes of you I 
have eaten." 

18. 18. Lack of good ỷriends: where it is not possible to find a good íriend as a 
teacher or the equivalent of a teacher or a preceptor or the equivalent of a preceptor, 
the lack of good íriends there is a serious íault. 

One that has any of those eighteen íaults should be understood as 
uníavourable. And this is said in the commentaries: 

A large abode, a new abode, 

One tumbling down, One near a road, 

One with a pond, or leaves, or flowers, 

Or íruits, or One that people seek; [122] 

In cities, among timber, íields, 

Where people quarrel, in a port, 

In border lands, on írontiers, 

Unsuitableness, and no good íriend— 

These are the eighteen instances 
A wise man needs to recognize 
And give them full as wide a berth 
As any íootpad-hunted road. 

[The Five Factors of the Resting Place] 

19. One that has the five íactors beginning with "not too far from and not too 
near to" the alms resort is called íavourable. For this is said by the Blessed One: 
"And how has a lodging five íactors, bhikkhus? Here, bhikkhus, (1) a lodging is 
not too far, not too near, and has a path for going and Corning. (2) It is little 
írequented by day with little sound and few voices by night. (3) There is little 
contact with gadílies, ílies, wind, burning [sun] and creeping things. (4) One 
who lives in that lodging easily obtains robes, alms food, lodging, and the 
requisite of medicine as cure for the sick. (5) In that lodging there are elder 
bhikkhus living who are learned, versed in the scriptures, observers of the 
Dhamma, observers of the Vinaya, observers of the Codes, and when from time 
to time one asks them questions, 'How is this, venerable sir? What is the meaning 
of this?' then those venerable ones reveal the unrevealed, explain the unexplained, 
and remove doubt about the many things that raise doubts. This, bhikkhus, is 
how a lodging has five factors"(A V 15). 

These are the details for the clause, "Aíter that he should avoid a monastery 
uníavourable to the development of concentration and go to live in one that is 
íavourable" (III.28). 

[The Lesser Impediments] 

20. Then he should sever the lesser impediments (III.28): one living in such a 
íavourable monastery should sever any minor impediments that he may still 
have, that is to say, long head hair, nails, and body hair should be cut, mending 
and patching of old robes should be done, or those that are soiled should be 
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dyed. If there is a staừi on the bowl, the bowl should be baked. The bed, chair, 
etc., should be cleaned up. These are the details for the clause, “Then he should 
sever the lesser impediments." 

[Detailed Instructions for Development] 

21. Now, with the clause, And not overỉook any of the directions for deveỉopment 
(III.28), the time has come for the detailed exposition of all meditation subịects, 
starting with the earth kasina. 

[The Earth Kasina] 

[123] When a bhikkhu has thus severed the lesser impediments, then, on his 
return from his alms round aíter his meal and aíter he has got rid of drowsiness 
due to the meal, he should sit down comíortably in a secluded place and 
apprehend the sign in earth that is either made up or not made up. 

22. For this is said: 4 “One who is learning the earth kasina apprehends the 
sign in earth that is either made up or not made up; that is bounded, not 
unbounded; limited, not unlimited; with a periphery, not without a periphery; 
circumscribed, not uncircumscribed; either the size of a bushel (suppn) or the 
size of a saucer ( sarãva ). He sees to it that that sign is well apprehended, well 
attended to, well deíined. Having done that, and seeing its advantages and 
perceiving it as a treasure, building up respect for it, making it dear to him, he 
anchors his mind to that object, thinking, 'Surely in this way I shall be íreed from 
aging and death/ Secluded from sense desires ... he enters upon and dwells in 
the íirst jhãna ..." 


4. "Said in the Old Commentary. 'One ĩưho is learning the earth kasina': one who is 
apprehending, grasping, an earth kasina as a Tearning sign'. The meaning is, one who 
is producing an earth kasina that has become the sign of learning; and here 'arousing' 
should be regarded as the establishing of the sign in that way. ‘ỉn earth': in an earth 
disk of the kind about to be described. 'Apprehends the sign': he apprehends in that, 
with knowledge connected with meditative development, the sign of earth of the kind 
about to be described, as one does with the eye the sign of the face in a looking-glass. 
'Made up prepared in the manner about to be described. 'Not made up in a disk of 
earth consisting of an ordinary threshing-íloor disk, and so on. 'Bounded': only in one 
that has bounds. As regard the words ‘the sừe of a busheư, etc., it would be desirable 
that a bushel and a saucer were of equal size, but some say that ‘the size of a saucer' is 
a span and four tingers, and the ‘the size of a bushel' is larger than that. 'He sees to it that 
that sign is well apprehended': that meditator makes that disk of earth a well-apprehended 
sign. When, aíter apprehending the sign in it by opening the eyes, and looking and 
then closing them again, it appears to him as he adverts to it just as it did at the 
moment of looking with open eyes, then he has made it well apprehended. Having 
thoroughly established his mindtulness there, observing it again and again with his 
mind not straying outside, he sees that it is 'iưell attended to'. When it is well attended 
to thus by adverting and attending again and again by producing much repetition and 
development instigated by that, he sees that it is ‘ĩvell defined'. 'To that obịect': to that 
object called earth kasina, which has appeared rightly owing to its having been well 
apprehended. 'He anchors his mind': by bringing his own mind to access [hãna he 
anchors it, keeps it from other objects" (Vism-mht 119). 
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23. Herein, when in a previous becoming a man has gone forth into 
homelessness in the Dispensation or [outside it] with the rishis' goừig forth and 
has already produced the jhãna tetrad or pentad on the earth kasina, and so has 
such merit and the support [of past practice of jhãna] as well, then the sign 
arises in him on earth that is not made up, that is to say on a ploughed area or on 
a threshing floor, as in the Elder Mallaka's case. 

It seems that while that venerable one was looking at a ploughed area the sign 
arose in him the size of that area. He extended it and attained the jhãna pentad. 
Then by establishing insight with the jhãna as the basis for it, he reached 
Arahantship. 

[Making an Earth Kasina] 

24. But when a man has had no such previous practice, he should make a 
kasina, guarding against the four íaults of a kasina and not overlooking any of 
the directions for the meditation subject learnt from the teacher. Now, the four 
íaults of the earth kasina are due to the intrusion of blue, yellow, red or white. So 
instead of using clay of such colours, he should make the kasina of clay like that 
in the stream of the Gangã, 5 which is the colour of the dawn. [124] And he 
should make it not in the middle of the monastery in a place where novices, etc., 
are about but on the coníines of the monastery in a screened place, either under 
an overhanging rock or in a leaf hut. He can make it either portable or as a 
íixture. 

25. Of these, a portable one should be made by tying rags of leather or matting 
onto four sticks and smearing thereon a disk of the size already mentioned, 
using clay picked clean of grass, roots, gravel, and sand, and well kneaded. At 
the time of the preliminary work it should be laid on the ground and looked at. 

A íixture should be made by knocking stakes into the ground in the form of a 
lotus calyx, lacing them over with creepers. If the clay is insuííicient, then other 
clay should be put underneath and a disk a span and four íingers across made 
on top of that with the quite pure dawn-coloured clay. For it was with reíerence 
only to measurement that it was said above either the sừe ofa bushel or the size ofa 
saucer (§22). But that is bounded, not unbounded was said to show its delimitedness. 

26. So, having thus made it delimited and of the size prescribed, he should 
scrape it down with a stone trowel—a wooden trowel turns it a bad colour, so 
that should not be employed—and make it as even as the suríace of a drum. 
Then he should sweep the place out and have a bath. On his return he should 
Seat himselí on a well-covered chair with legs a span and four íingers high, 
prepared in a place that is two and a half cubits [that is, two and a half times 
elbow to finger-tip] from the kasina disk. For the kasina does not appear plainly 
to him if he sits íurther off than that; and if he sits nearer than that, íaults ừi the 


5. "Gangã (= 'river') is the name for the Ganges in India and for the Mahavaeligangã, 
Sri Lanka's Principal river. However, in the Island of Sri Lanka there is a river, it seems, 
called the Rãvanagangã. The clay in the places where the banks are cut away by its 
stream is the colour of dawn" (Vism-mht 119). 
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kasina appear. If he sits higher up, he has to look at it with his neck bent; and if 
he sits lower down, his knees ache. 

[Starting Contemplation] 

27. So, aíter seating himselí in the way stated, he should review the dangers in 
sense desires in the way beginnừig, "Sense desires give little enjoyment" (M I 
91) and arouse longing for the escape from sense desires, for the renunciation 
that is the means to the surmounting of all suííering. He should next arouse joy 
of happiness by recollecting the special qualities of the Buddha, the Dhamma, 
and the Sangha; then awe by thinking, "Now, this is the way of renunciation 
entered upon by all Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas and noble disciples"; and then 
eagerness by thinking, "In this way I shall surely come to know the taste of the 
bliss of seclusion." [125] Aíter that he should open his eyes moderately, apprehend 
the sign, and so proceed to develop it. 6 

28. If he opens his eyes too wide, they get íatigued and the disk becomes too 
obvious, which prevents the sign becoming apparent to him. If he opens them 
too little, the disk is not obvious enough, and his mind becomes drowsy, which 
also prevents the sign becoming apparent to him. So he should develop it by 
apprehending the sign ( nimitta ), keeping his eyes open moderately as if he were 
seeing the reílection of his face (mukha-nimitta) on the suríace of a looking- 
glass. 7 

29. The colour should not be reviewed. The characteristic should not be given 
attention. 8 But rather, while not ignoring the colour, attention should be given 


6. '“Apprehend the sigrí: apprehend with the mind the sign apprehended by the eye 
in the earth kasina. ‘And deveỉop it': the apprehending of the sign as it occurs should be 
continued intensively and constantly practiced" (Vism-mht 120). 

7. "Just as one who sees his retlection (mukha-nimitta —lít. "face-sign") on the surtace 
of a looking-glass does not open his eyes too widely or too little (in order to get the 
effect), nor does he review the colour of the looking-glass or give attention to its 
characteristic, but rather looks with moderately opened eyes and sees only the sign of 
his face, so too this meditator looks with moderately opened eyes at the earth kasina 
and is occupied only with the sign" (Vism-mht 121). 

8. "The dawn colour that is there in the kasina should not be thought about, though 
it cannot be denied that it is apprehended by eye-consciousness. That is why, instead 
of saying here, 'should not be looked at/ he says that it should not be apprehended by 
revievving. Also the earth element's characteristic of hardness, which is there, should 
not be given attention because the apprehension has to be done through the channel 
of seeing. And atter saying, 'while not ignoring the colour' he said, 'relegating the 
colour to the position of a property of the physical support/ showing that here the 
concern is not with the colour, which is the channel, but rather that this colour should 
be treated as an accessory of the physical support; the meaning is that the kasina 
(disk) should be given attention with awareness of both the accompanying earth- 
aspect and its ancillary colour-aspect, but taking the earth-aspect with its ancillary 
concomitant colour as both supported equally by that physical support [the disk]. 'On 
the concept as the mental datum since that is what is outstanding': the term of ordinary 
usage 'earth' ( pathavĩ ) as applied to earth with its accessories, since the prominence of 
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by setting the mind on the [name] concept as the most outstanding mental 
datum, relegating the colour to the position of a property of its physical support. 
That [conceptual State] can be called by anyone he likes among the names for 
earth ( pnthavĩ ) such as "earth" ( pathavĩ ), "the Great One" (mahĩ), "the Friendly 
One" ( medinĩ ), "ground" (bhũmi), "the Provider of Wealth" (vasudhã), "the Bearer 
of Wealth" (vasudharã), etc., whichever suits his manner of perception. Still "earth" 
is also a name that is obvious, so it can be developed with the obvious one by 
saying "earth, earth." It should be adverted to now with eyes open, now with 
eyes shut. And he should go on developing it in this way a hundred times, a 
thousand times, and even more than that, until the learning sign arises. 

30. When, while he is developing it in this way, it comes into focus 9 as he 
adverts with his eyes shut exactly as it does with his eyes open, then the learning 
sign is said to have been produced. After its production he should no longer sit 
in that place; 10 he should return to his own quarters and go on developing it 
sitting there. But in order to avoid the delay of foot washing, a pair of single- 
soled sandals and a walking stick are desirable. Then if the new concentration 
vanishes through some unsuitable encounter, he can put his sandals on, take 
his walking stick, and go back to the place to re-apprehend the sign there. When 
he returns he should seat himseli comíortably and develop it by reiterated reaction 
to it and by striking at it with thought and applied thought. 

[The Counterpart Sign] 

31. As he does so, the hindrances eventually become suppressed, the 
deíilements subside, the mind becomes concentrated with access concentration, 
and the counterpart sign arises. 

The diiíerence between the earlier learnừig sign and the counterpart sign is 
this. In the learning sign any íault in the kasina is apparent. But the counterpart 
sign [126] appears as if breaking out from the learning sign, and a hundred 
times, a thousand times more puriíied, like a looking-glass disk drawn from its 
case, like a mother-of-pearl dish well washed, like the moon's disk Corning out 
from behind a cloud, like cranes against a thunder cloud. But it has neither 
colour nor shape; for if it had, it would be cognizable by the eye, gross, susceptible 
of comprehension [by insight—(see XX.2f.)] and stamped with the three 
characteristics. 11 But it is not like that. For it is born only of perception in one 
who has obtained concentration, being a mere mode of appearance. 12 But as 


its individual effect is due to outstandingness of the earth element: 'setting the mind' 
on that mental datum consisting of a [name-] concept ( pannatti-dhamma ), the kasina 
should be given attention as 'earth, earth.'—If the mind is to be set on a mere concept 
by means of a term of common usage, ought earth to be given attention by means of 
diííerent names?—It can be. What is wrong? It is to show that that is done he said, 
‘Mnhĩ, medinĩ/ and so on" (Vism-mht 122). 

9. '"Comes intofocus': becomes the resort of mind-door impulsion" (Vism-mht 122). 

10. "Why should he not? If, aíter the learning sign was produced, he went on 
developing it by looking at the disk of the earth, there would be no arising of the 
counterpart sign" (Vism-mht 122). 
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soon as it arises the hindrances are quite suppressed, the deíilements subside, 
and the mind becomes concentrated in access concentration. 

[The Two Kinds of Concentration] 

32. Now, concentration is of two kinds, that is to say access concentration and 
absorption concentration: the mind becomes concentrated in two ways, that is, 
on the plane of access and on the plane of obtainment. Hereừi, the mind becomes 
concentrated on the plane of access by the abandonment of the hindrances, and 
on the plane of obtainment by the maniiestation of the jhãna íactors. 

33. The diííerence between the two kinds of concentration is this. The íactors 
are not strong in access. It is because they are not strong that when access has 
arisen, the mind now makes the sign its object and now re-enters the life- 
continuum, 13 just as when a young child is liíted up and stood on its feet, it 


11. "Stamped with the three characteristics of the íormed beginning with rise (see A 
1152), or marked with the three characteristics beginning with impermanence" (Vism- 
mht 122). 

12. "If 'it is not like that'—is not possessed of colour, etc.—then how is it the object 
of jhãna? It is in order to answer that question that the sentence beginning, 'For it is ...' 
is given. 'Born of the perception': produced by the perception during development, 
simply born from the perception during development. Since there is no arising from 
anywhere of what has no individual essence, he thereíore said, 'Being the mere mode 
of appearance'" (Vism-mht 122). See Ch. VIII, n. 11. 

13. Bhavanga (life-continuum, lít. "constituent of becoming") and ịavana (impulsion) 
are tirst mentioned in this work at 1.57 (see n. 16); this is the second mention. The 
"cognitive series" (citta-vĩthi) so extensively used here is unknown as such in the 
Pitakas. Perhaps the seed from which it sprang may exist in, say, such passages as: 
"Due to eye and to visible data eye-consciousness arises. The coincidence of the three 
is contact. With contact as condition there is teeling. What he teels he perceives. What 
he perceives he thinks aboutề. What he thinks about he diversities [by means of 
craving, pride and íalse view[... Due to mind and to mental data ..." (M1111). And: "Is 
the eye permanent or impermanent... Are visible objects permanent or impermanent? 
... Is the mind permanent or impermanent? Are mental data ... Is mind-consciousness 
... Is mind-contact... Is any íeeling, any perception, any tormation, any consciousness, 
that arises with mind-contact as condition permanent or impermanent?" (M III 279). 
And: "These five taculties [of eye, etc.] each with its separate objective tield and no one 
of them experiencing as its objective íield the province of any other, have mind as their 
retuge, and mind experiences their provinces as its objective tield" (M I 295). This 
treatment of consciousness implies, as it were, more than even a "double thickness" 
of consciousness. An already-tormed nucleus of the cognitive series, based on such 
Sutta Pitakas material, appears in the Abhidhamma Pitakas. The following two 
quotations show how the commentary (bracketed italics) expands the Abhidhamma 
Pitakas treatment. 

(i) "Herein, what is eye-consciousness element? Due to eye and to visible data (as 
support condition, and to functional mind eừment (= 5-door adverting), as disappearance 
condition, and to the remaining three immaterial aggregates as conascence condition) there 
arises consciousness ... which is eye-consciousness element. [Similarly with the other 
four sense elements.] Herein, what is mind element? Eye-consciousness having arisen 
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repeatedly falls down on the ground. But the íactors are strong in absorption. It 
is because they are strong that when absorption concentration has arisen, the 
mind, having once interrupted the flow of the life-continuum, carries on with a 
stream of proíitable impulsion for a whole night and for a whole day just as a 
healthy man, after rising from his Seat, could stand for a whole day 

[Guarding the Sign] 

34. The arousing of the counterpart sign, which arises together with access 
concentration, is very difficult. Thereíore if he is able to arrive at absorption 
in that same session by extending the sign, it is good. If not, then he must 
guard the sign diligently as if it were the íoetus of a Wheel-turning Monarch 
(World-ruler). 


and ceased, next to that there arises consciousness ... which is appropriate (proíitable 
or unprotitable) mind element (in the mode of receiving). [Similarly with the other 
four sense elements.] Or else it is the íirst reaction to any mental datum (to be taken 
as íunctional mind element in the mode of mind-door adverting). Herein, what is 
mind-consciousness element? Eye-consciousness having arisen and ceased, next to 
that there arises mind element. (Resultant) mind element having arisen and ceased, 
also (next to that there arises resultant mind-consciousness element in the mode of 
investigating; and that having arisen and ceased, next to that there arises íunctional 
mind-consciousness element in the mode of determining; and that having arisen and 
ceased) next to that there arises consciousness ... which is appropriate mind- 
consciousness element (in the mode of impulsion). [Similarly with the other four 
sense elements.] Due to (life-continuum) mind and to mental data there arises 
consciousness ... which is appropriate (impulsion) mind-consciousness element 
(following on the above-mentioned mind-door adverting)" (Vibh 87-90 and Vibh-a 
81f.). 

(ii) "Eye-consciousness and its associated States are a condition, as proximity 
condition, for (resultant) mind element and for its associated States. Mind element and 
its associated States are a condition, as proximity condition, for (root-causeless resultant) 
mind-consciousness element (in the mode of investigating) and for its associated States. 
(Next to that, the mind-consciousness elements severally in the modes of determining, 
impulsion, registration, and life-continuum should be mentioned, though they are not, since 
the teaching is abbreviated.) [Similarly for the other four senses and mind-consciousness 
element]. Preceding proíitable ( impulsion) States are a condition, as proximity condition, 
for subsequent indeterminate (registration, life-continuum) States [etc.]" (Patth II, and 
Comy., 33-34). 

The form that the two kinds (5-door and mind-door) of the cognitive series take is 
shown in Table V The following are some Pitakas reíerences for the individual modes: 
bhavanga (life-continuum): Patth I 159, 160, 169, 324; ãvaịịana (adverting) Patth I 159, 
160, 169, 324; sampaticchana (receiving), santĩrana (investigating), votthapana 
(determining), and tadãmmmana (registration) appear only in the Commentaries. ]avana 
(impulsion): Patis II 73, 76. The following reíerences may also be noted here: anuloma 
(contormity), Patth 1325. Cuti-citta (death consciousness), Patth 1324. Patisandhi (rebirth- 
linking), Vism-mht 1, 320, etc.; Patis II 72, etc. 
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So guard the sign, nor count the cost, 

And what is gained will not be lost; 

Who íails to have this guard maintained 
Will lose each time what he has gained. [127] 

35. Herein, the way of guarding it is this: 

(1) Abode, (2) resort, (3) and speech, (4) and person, 

(5) The food, (6) the climate, (7) and the posture— 

Eschew these seven diiíerent kinds 

VVhenever íound unsuitable. 

But cultivate the suitable; 

For one perchance so doing íinds 
He need not wait too long until 
Absorption shall his wish fulfil. 

36. 1. Herein, an abode is unsuitable if, while he lives in it, the unarisen sign 
does not arise in him or is lost when it arises, and where unestablished 
mindíulness íails to become established and the unconcentrated mind íails to 
become concentrated. That is suitable in which the sign arises and becomes 
coníirmed, in which mindíulness becomes established and the mind becomes 
concentrated, as in the Elder Padhãniya-Tissa, resident at Nãgapabbata. So if a 
monastery has many abodes he can try them one by one, living in each for three 
days, and stay on where his mừid becomes uniíied. For it was due to suitability 
of abode that five hundred bhikkhus reached Arahantship while still dwelling 
in the Lesser Nãga Cave (Cũịa-nãga-lena ) in Tambapanni Island (Sri Lanka) aíter 
apprehending their meditation subịect there. There is no counting the stream- 
enterers who have reached Arahantship there aíter reaching the noble plane 
elsewhere; so too in the monastery of Cittalapabbata, and others. 

37. 2. An alms -resort village lying to the north or South of the lodging, not too 
far, within one kosa and a half, and where alms food is easily obtained, is suitable. 
The opposite kind is unsuitable. 14 

38. 3. Speech: that included in the thirty-two kinds of aimless talk is unsuitable; 
for it leads to the disappearance of the sign. But talk based on the ten examples 
of talk is suitable, though even that should be discussed with moderation. 15 

39. 4. Person : one not given to aimless talk, who has the special qualities of 
virtue, etc., by acquaintanceship with whom the unconcentrated mind becomes 
concentrated, or the concentrated mind becomes more so, is suitable. One who is 
much concerned with his body, 16 who is addicted to aimless talk, is unsuitable; 
for he only creates disturbances, like muddy water added to clear water. And it 


14. North or South to avoid íacing the rising sun in Corning or going. Kosa is not in 
PED; "one and a half kosa = 3,000 bows" (Vism-mht 123). 

15. Twenty-six kinds of "aimless" (lít. "animal") talk are given in the Suttas (e.g. MII 
1; III113), which the commentary increases to thirty-two (M-a III233). The ten instances 
of talk are those given in the Suttas (e.g. M 1145; III113). See Ch. I, n.12. 

16. "One who is occupied with exercising and caring for the body" (Vism-mht 124). 
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was owing to one such as this that the attainments of the young bhikkhu who 
lived at Kotapabbata vanished, not to mention the sign. [128] 

40. 5. Food: Sweet food suits one, sour food another. 

6. Climate: a cool climate suits One, a warm one another. So when he íinds that 
by using certain food or by living in a certain climate he is comíortable, or his 
unconcentrated mind becomes concentrated, or his concentrated mind becomes 
more so, then that food or that climate is suitable. Any other food or climate is 
unsuitable. 

41. 7. Postures: walking suits one; standing or sitting or lying down suits 
another. So he should try them, like the abode, for three days each, and that 
posture is suitable in which his unconcentrated mind becomes concentrated or 
his concentrated mind becomes more so. Any other should be understood as 
unsuitable. 

So he should avoid the seven unsuitable kinds and cultivate the suitable. For 
when he practices in this way assiduously cultivating the sign, then, “he need 
not wait too long until absorption shall his wish fulfil." 

[The Ten Kinds of Skill in Absorption] 

42. However, if this does not happen while he is practicing in this way, then he 
should have recourse to the ten kinds of skill in absorption. Here is the method. 
Skill in absorption needs [to be dealt with in] ten aspects: (1) making the basis 
clean, (2) maintaining balanced íaculties, (3) skill in the sign, (4) he exerts the 
mind on an occasion when it should be exerted, (5) he restrains the mind on an 
occasion when it should be restrained, (6) he encourages the mind on an 
occasion when it should be encouraged, (7) he looks on at the mind with 
equanimity when it should be looked on at with equanimity, (8) avoidance of 
unconcentrated persons, (9) cultivation of concentrated persons, (10) resoluteness 
upon that (concentration). 

43. 1. Herein, making the basis clean is cleansing the internal and the external 
basis. For when his head hair, nails and body hair are long, or when the body is 
soaked with sweat, then the internal basis is unclean and unpuriíied. But when 
an old dirty smelly robe is worn or when the lodging is dirty then the external 
basis is unclean and unpuriíied. [129] VVhen the internal and external bases are 
unclean, then the knowledge in the consciousness and consciousness- 
concomitants that arise is unpuriíied, like the light of a lamp's ílame that arises 
with an unpuriíied lamp-bowl, wick and oil as its support; íormations do not 
become evident to one who tries to comprehend them with unpuriíied knowledge, 
and when he devotes himselí to his meditation subịect, it does not come to 
growth, increase and íulíilment. 

44. But when the internal and external bases are clean, then the knowledge in 
the consciousness and consciousness-concomitants that arise is clean and 
puriíied, like the light of a lamp's ílame that arises with a puriíied lamp bowl, 
wick and oil as its support; íormations become evident to one who tries to 
comprehend them with puriíied knowledge, and as he devotes himselí to his 
meditation subịect, it comes to growth, increase and íulíilment. 
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45. 2. Maintaining balancedỷaculties is equalizing the [five] íaculties of íaith and 
the rest. For if his íaith íaculty is strong and the others weak, then the energy 
íaculty cannot períorm its íunction of exerting, the mindíulness íaculty its 
íunction of establishing, the concentration íaculty its íunction of not distracting, 
and the understanding íaculty its íunction of seeing. So in that case the íaith 
íaculty should be modiíied either by reviewing the individual essences of the 
States [concerned, that is, the objects of attention] or by not giving [them] attention 
in the way in which the íaith íaculty became too strong. And this is illustrated 
by the story of the Elder Vakkali (S III119). 

46. Then if the energy íaculty is too strong, the íaith íaculty cannot períorm its 
íunction of resolving, nor can the rest of the íaculties períorm their several 
íunctions. So in that case the energy íaculty should be modiíied by developing 
tranquillity, and so on. And this should be illustrated by the story of the Elder 
Sona (Vin 1179-85; AIII374-76). So too with the rest; for it should be understood 
that when anyone of them is too strong the others cannot períorm their several 
íunctions. 

47. However, what is particularly recommended is balancing íaith with 
understanding, and concentration with energy. For one strong in íaith and 
weak in understanding has coníidence uncritically and groundlessly. One 
strong in understanding and weak in íaith errs on the side of cunning and is as 
hard to cure as one sick of a disease caused by medicine. With the balancing of 
the two a man has coníidence only when there are grounds for it. 

Then idleness overpowers one strong in concentration and weak in energy, since 
concentration íavours idleness. [130] Agitation overpowers one strong in energy 
and weak in concentration, since energy íavours agitation. But concentration 
coupled with energy cannot lapse into idleness, and energy coupled with 
concentration cannot lapse into agitation. So these two should be balanced; for 
absorption comes with the balancing of the two. 

48. Again, [concentration and íaith should be balanced]. One working on 
concentration needs strong íaith, since it is with such íaith and coníidence that 
he reaches absorption. Then there is [balancing of] concentration and 
understanding. One working on concentration needs strong uniíication, since 
that is how he reaches absorption; and one working on insight needs strong 
understanding, since that is how he reaches penetration of characteristics; but 
with the balancing of the two he reaches absorption as well. 

49. Strong mindíulness, however, is needed in all instances; for mindíulness 
protects the mind from lapsing into agitation through íaith, energy and 
understanding, which íavour agitation, and from lapsing into idleness through 
concentration, which íavours idleness. So it is as desirable in all instances as a 
seasoning of salt in all sauces, as a prime minister in all the king's business. 
Hence it is said [in the commentaries (D-a 788, M-a 1292, etc)]: "And mindíulness 
has been called universal by the Blessed One. For what reason? Because the 
mind has mindíulness as its reíuge, and mindíulness is maniiested as protection, 
and there is no exertion and restraint of the mind without mindíulness." 
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50. 3. Skill in the sign is skill in producing the as yet unproduced sign of 
uniíication of mind through the earth kasina, etc.; and it is skill in developing 
[the sign] when produced, and skill in protecting [the sign] when obtained by 
development. The last is what is intended here. 

51. 4. How does he exert the mind on an occasion when it should he exerted ? When 
his mind is slack with over-laxness of energy, etc., then, instead of developing 
the three enlightenment íactors beginning with tranquillity, he should develop 
those beginning with investigation-of-states. For this is said by the Blessed One: 
"Bhikkhus, suppose a man wanted to make a small fire burn up, and he put wet 
grass on it, put wet cow-dung on it, put wet sticks on it, sprinkled it with water, 
and scattered dust on it, would that man be able to make the small fire burn up?" 
[131]—"No, venerable sir."—"So too, bhikkhus, when the mind is slack, that is 
not the time to develop the tranquillity enlightenment íactor, the concentration 
enlightenment íactor or the equanimity enlightenment íactor. Why is that? 
Because a slack mind cannot well be roused by those States. When the mind is 
slack, that is the time to develop the investigation-of-states enlightenment íactor, 
the energy enlightenment íactor and the happiness enlightenment íactor. Why 
is that? Because a slack mind can well be roused by those States. 

"Bhikkhus, suppose a man wanted to make a small fire burn up, and he put 
dry grass on it, put dry cow-dung on it, put dry sticks on it, blew on it with his 
mouth, and did not scatter dust on it, would that man be able to make that small 
fire burn up?"—"Yes, venerable sir" (S V 112). 

52. And here the development of the investigation-of-states enlightenment 
íactor, etc., should be understood as the nutriment for each one respectively for 
this is said: "Bhikkhus, there are proíitable and unproíitable States, reprehensible 
and blameless States, iníerior and superior States, dark and bright States the 
counterpart of each other. Wise attention much practiced therein is the nutriment 
for the arising of the unarisen investigation-of-states enlightenment íactor, or 
leads to the growth, íulíilment, development and períection of the arisen 
investigation-of-states enlightenment íactor." Likewise: "Bhikkhus there is the 
element of initiative, the element of launching, and the element of persistence. 
Wise attention much practiced therein is the nutriment for the arising of the 
unarisen energy enlightenment íactor, or leads to the growth, íulíilment, 
development and períection of the arisen energy enlightenment íactors." 
Likewise: "Bhikkhus, there are States productive of the happiness enlightenment 
íactor. Wise attention much practiced therein is the nutriment for the arising of 
the unarisen happiness enlightenment íactor, or leads to the growth, íulíilment, 
development and períection of the arisen happiness enlightenment íactor" (S V 
104). [132] 

53. Herein, wise attention given to the profitable, etc., is attention occurring in 
penetration of individual essences and of [the three] general characteristics. 
Wise attention given to the element of initiative, etc., is attention occurring in the 
arousing of the element of ừiitiative, and so on. Herein, initial energy is called 
the element of initiative. The element of launching is stronger than that because it 
launches out from idleness. The element of persistence is still stronger than that 
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because it goes on persisting in successive later stages. States productive of the 
happiness enlightenment factor is a name for happiness itselí; and attention that 
arouses that is ĩvise attention. 

54. There are, besides, seven things that lead to the arising of the investigation- 
of-states enlightenment íactor: (i) asking questions, (ii) making the basis clean, 
(iii) balancing the íaculties, (iv) avoidance of persons without understanding, 

(v) cultivation of persons with understanding, (vi) reviewing the íield for the 
exercise of proíound knowledge, (vii) resoluteness upon that [investigation of 
States]. 

55. Eleven things lead to the arising of the energy enlightenment íactor: (i) 
reviewing the íearíulness of the States of loss such as the hell realms, etc., (ii) 
seeing beneíit in obtaining the mundane and supramundane distinctions 
dependent on energy, (iii) reviewing the course of the joumey [to be travelled] 
thus: “The path taken by the Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, and the great disciples 
has to be taken by me, and it cannot be taken by an idler," (iv) being a credit to 
the alms food by producing great íruit for the givers, (v) reviewing the greatness 
of the Master thus: “My Master praises the energetic, and this unsurpassable 
Dispensation that is so helpíul to us is honoured in the practice, not otherwise," 

(vi) reviewing the greatness of the heritage thus: "It is the great heritage called 
the Good Dhamma that is to be acquired by me, and it cannot be acquired by an 
idler," (vii) removing stiííness and torpor by attention to perception of light, 
change of postures, írequenting the open air, etc., (viii) avoidance of idle persons, 
(ix) cultivation of energetic persons, (x) reviewing the right endeavours, (xi) 
resoluteness upon that [energy]. 

56. Eleven things lead to the arising of the happiness enlightenment íactor: 
the recollections (i) of the Buddha, (ii) of the Dhamma, (iii) of the Sangha, (iv) of 
virtue, (v) of generosity and (vi) of deities, (vii) the recollection of peace, [133] 
(viii) avoidance of rough persons, (ix) cultivation of reíined persons, (x) reviewing 
encouraging discourses, (xi) resoluteness upon that [happiness]. 

So by arousing these things in these ways he develops the investigation-of- 
states enlightenment íactor, and the others. This is how he exerts the mind on an 
occasion when it should be exerted. 

57. 5. How does he restrain the mind on an occasion ĩưhen it should be restrained ? 
When his mind is agitated through over-energeticness, etc., then, instead of 
developing the three enlightenment íactors beginning with investigation-of- 
states, he should develop those beginning with tranquillity; for this is said by 
the Blessed One: “Bhikkhus, suppose a man wanted to extinguish a great mass 
of fire, and he put dry grass on it ... and did not scatter dust on it, would that 
man be able to extinguish that great mass of fire?"—"No, venerable sir."—“So 
too, bhikkhus, when the mind is agitated, that is not the time to develop the 
investigation-of-states enlightenment íactor, the energy enlightenment íactor or 
the happiness enlightenment íactor. Why is that? Because an agitated mind 
cannot well be quieted by those States. When the mind is agitated, that is the time 
to develop the tranquillity enlightenment íactor, the concentration enlightenment 
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íactor and the equanimity enlightenment íactor. Why is that? Because an agitated 
mind can well be quieted by those States." 

"Bhikkhus, suppose a man wanted to extinguish a great mass of fire, 
and he put wet grass on it ... and scattered dust on it, would that man be 
able to extinguish that great mass of fire?"—"Yes, venerable sir" (S V 114). 

58. And here the development of the tranquillity enlightenment íactor, etc., 
should be understood as the nutriment for each one respectively, for this is said: 
"Bhikkhus, there is bodily tranquillity and mental tranquillity. [134] Wise 
attention much practiced therein is the nutriment for the arising of the unarisen 
tranquillity enlightenment íactor, or leads to the growth, íulíilment, development 
and períection of the arisen tranquillity enlightenment íactor." Likewise: 
"Bhikkhus, there is the sign of serenity, the sign of non-diversion. Wise attention, 
much practiced, therein is the nutriment for the arising of the unarisen 
concentration enlightenment íactor, or it leads to the growth, íulíilment, 
development and períection of the arisen concentration enlightenment íactor." 
Likewise: "Bhikkhus, there are States productive of the equanimity enlightenment 
íactor. Wise attention, much practiced, therein is the nutriment for the arising of 
the unarisen equanimity enlightenment íactor, or it leads to the growth, fulfilment, 
development and períection of the arisen equanimity enlightenment íactor" (S 
V 104)' 

59. Herein ĩvise attention given to the three instances is attention occurring in 
arousing tranquillity, etc., by observing the way in which they arose in him 
earlier. The sign of serenity is a term for serenity itselí, and non-diversion is a term 
for that too in the sense of non-distraction. 

60. There are, besides, seven things that lead to the arising of the tranquillity 
enlightenment íactor: (i) using superior food, (ii) living in a good climate, (iii) 
maintaining a pleasant posture, (iv) keeping to the middle, (v) avoidance of 
violent persons, (vi) cultivation of persons tranquil in body, (vii) resoluteness 
upon that [tranquillity]. 

61. Eleven things lead to the arising of the concentration enlightenment íactor: 
(i) making the basis clean, (ii) skill in the sign, (iii) balancing the íaculties, (iv) 
restraining the mind on occasion, (v) exerting the mind on occasion, (vi) 
encouraging the listless mind by means of íaith and a sense of urgency, (vii) 
looking on with equanimity at what is occurring rightly, (viii) avoidance of 
unconcentrated persons, (ix) cultivation of concentrated persons, (x) reviewing 
of the jhãnas and liberations, (xi) resoluteness upon that [concentration]. 

62. Five things lead to the arising of the equanimity enlightenment íactor: (i) 
maintenance of neutrality towards living beings; (ii) maintenance of neutrality 
towards íormations (inanimate things); (iii) avoidance of persons who show 
íavouritism towards beings and íormations; (iv) cultivation of persons who 
maintain neutrality towards beings and íormations; (v) resoluteness upon that 
[equanimity]. [135] 

So by arousing these things in these ways he develops the tranquillity 
enlightenment íactor, as well as the others. This is how he restrains the mind on 
an occasion when it should be restrained. 
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63. 6. How does he enconmge the mind on an occasion when it should be encouraged ? 
When his mind is listless owing to sluggishness in the exercise of understanding 
or to íailure to attain the bliss of peace, then he should stimulate it by reviewing 
the eight grounds for a sense of urgency. These are the four, namely birth, aging, 
sickness, and death, with the suííering of the States of loss as the fifth, and also 
the suííering in the past rooted in the round [of rebirths], the suííering in the 
íuture rooted in the round [of rebirths], and the suííering in the present rooted in 
the search for nutriment. And he creates coníidence by recollecting the special 
qualities of the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. This is how he encourages 
the mind on an occasion when it should be encouraged. 

64. 7. How does he look on at the mind ĩvith equanimity on an occasion ĩuhen it 
should be looked on at ĩvith ecỊuanimity ? When he is practicing in this way and his 
mind follows the road of serenity, occurs evenly on the object, and is unidle, 
unagitated and not listless, then he is not interested to exert or restrain or 
encourage it; he is like a charioteer when the horses are progressing evenly. This 
is how he looks on at the mind with equanimity on an occasion when it should 
be looked on at with equanimity 

65. 8. Avoidance of unconcentmted persons is keeping far away from persons who 
have never trodden the way of renunciation, who are busy with many aííairs, 
and whose hearts are distracted. 

9. Cultivation of concentrated persons is approaching periodically persons who 
have trodden the way of renunciation and obtained concentration. 

10. Resoluteness upon that is the State of being resolute upon concentration; the 
meaning is, giving concentration importance, tending, leaning and inclining to 
concentration. 

This is how the teníold skill in concentration should be undertaken. 

66. Any man who acquires this sign, 

This teníold skill will need to heed 
In order for absorption to gain 
Thus achieving his bolder goal. 

But if in spite of his eííorts 

No result comes that might requite 
His work, still a wise wight persists, 

Never this task relinquishing, [136] 

Since a tiro, if he gives up, 

Thinking not to continue in 
The task, never gains distinction 
Here no matter how small at all. 

A man wise in temperament 17 
Notices how his mind inclines: 

Energy and serenity 

Always he couples each to each. 


17. Buddha —"possessed of wit": not in PED; see M-a I 39. 
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Now, his mind, seeing that it holds back, 

He prods, now the restraining rein 
Tightening, seeing it pull too hard; 

Guiding with even pace the race. 

VVell-controlled bees get the pollen; 

Well-balanced efforts meet to treat 
Leaves, thread, and ships, and oil-tubes too, 

Gain thus, not otherwise, the prize. 

Let him set aside this lax 
Also this agitated State, 

Steering here his mind at the sign 
As the bee and the rest suggest. 

[The Five Similes] 

67. Here is the explanation of the meaning. 

When a too clever bee learns that a flower on a tree is blooming, it sets out 
hurriedly, overshoots the mark, turns back, and arrives when the pollen is íinished; 
and another, not clever enough bee, who sets out with too slow a speed, arrives 
when the pollen is íinished too; but a clever bee sets out with balanced speed, 
arrives with ease at the cluster of flowers, takes as much pollen as it pleases and 
enịoys the honey-dew. 

68. Again, when a surgeon's pupils are being trained in the use of the scalpel 
on a lotus leaf in a dish of water, One who is too clever applies the scalpel 
hurriedly and either cuts the lotus leaf in two or pushes it under the water, and 
another who is not clever enough does not even dare to touch it with the scalpel 
for fear of cutting it ừi two or pushing it under; but one who is clever shows the 
scalpel stroke on it by means of a balanced effort, and being good at his craft he 
is rewarded on such occasions. 

69. Again when the king announces, "Anyone who can draw out a spider's 
thread four íathoms long shall receive four thousand," one man who is too 
clever breaks the spider's thread here and there by pulling it hurriedly, and 
another who is not clever enough does not dare to touch it with his hand for fear 
of breaking it, but a clever man pulls it out starting from the end with a balanced 
effort, winds it on a stick, and so wins the prize. 

70. Agaừi, a too clever [137] skipper hoists full sails in a high wừid and sends his 
ship adriít, and another, not clever enough skipper, lowers his sails in a light wind 
and remains where he is, but a clever skipper hoists full sails in a light wind, takes 
in half his sails in a high wừid, and so arrives saíely at his desired destination. 

71. Again, when a teacher says, "Anyone who íills the oil-tube without spilling 
any oil will win a prize," one who is too clever íills it hurriedly out of greed for 
the prize, and he spills the oil, and another who is not clever enough does not 
dare to pour the oil at all for fear of spilling it, but One who is clever íills it with 
a balanced effort and wins the prize. 

72. Just as in these five similes, so too when the sign arises, one bhikkhu íorces 
his energy, thinking "I shall soon reach absorption." Then his mind lapses into 
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agitation because of his mind's over-exerted energy and he is prevented from 
reaching absorption. Another who sees the deíect in over-exertion slacks off his 
energy, thinking, "What is absorption to me now?" Then his mind lapses into 
idleness because of his mind's too lax energy and he too is prevented from 
reaching absorption. Yet another who írees his mind from idleness even when it 
is only slightly idle and from agitation when only slightly agitated, conírontừig the 
sign with balanced effort, reaches absorption. One should be like the last-named. 

73. It was with reíerence to this meaning that it was said above: 

"VVell-controlled bees get the pollen; 

Well-balanced eííorts meet to treat 
Leaves, thread, and ships, and oil-tubes too, 

Gain thus, not otherwise, the prize. 

Let him set aside then this lax 
Also this agitated State, 

Steering here his mind at the sign 
As the bee and the rest suggest". 

[Absorption in the Cognitive Series] 

74. So, while he is guiding his mind in this way, coníronting the sign, [then 
knowing]: "Now absorption will succeed," there arises in him mind-door 
adverting with that same earth kasina as its object, interrupting the [occurrence 
of consciousness as] life-continuum, and evoked by the constant repeating of 
"earth, earth." Aíter that, either four or five impulsions impel on that same object, 
the last one of which is an impulsion of the fine-material sphere. The rest are of 
the sense sphere, but they have stronger applied thought, sustained thought, 
happiness, bliss, and uniiication of mind than the normal ones. They are called 
"preliminary work" [consciousnesses] because they are the preliminary work 
for absorption; [138] and they are also called "access" [consciousnesses] because 
of their neamess to absorption because they happen in its neighbourhood, just 
as the words "village access" and "city access" are used for a place near to a 
village, etc.; and they are also called "coníormity" [consciousnesses] because 
they coníorm to those that precede the "preliminary work" [consciousnesses] 
and to the absorption that follows. And the last of these is also called "change- 
of-lineage" because it transcends the limited [sense-sphere] lineage and brings 
into being the exalted [fine-material-sphere] lineage. 18 


18. "It guards the line (gam tãyati), thus it is lineage (gotta ). When it occurs limitedly, 
it guards the naming (abhidhãna) and the recognition ( buddhi ) of the naming as restricted 
to a detinite scope (ekamsa-visayatã). For just as recognition does not take place withoi.it 
a meaning (attlm) for its objective support ( ãrammana ), so naming ( abhidhãna ) does not 
take place without what is named (abhidheyyà). So it (the gotta ) is said to protect and 
keep these. But the limited should be regarded as the materiality peculiar to sense- 
sphere States, which are the resort of craving for sense desires, and destitute of the 
exalted (fine-material and immaterial) or the unsurpassed (supramundane). The exalted 
lineage is explainable in the same way" (Vism-mht 134). 
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75. But omitting repetitions, 19 then either the first is the "preliminary work," 
the second "access," the third "coníormity," and the íourth, "change-of-lineage/' 
or else the first is "access," the second "coníormity," and the third "change-of- 
lineage." Then either the íourth [in the latter case] or the fifth [in the íormer case] 
is the absorption consciousness. For it is only either the íourth or the fifth that 
fixes in absorption. And that is according as there is swift or sluggish direct- 
knowledge. (cf. XXI.117) Beyond that, impulsion lapses and the life-continuum 20 
takes over. 

76. But the Abhidhamma scholar, the Elder Godatta, quoted this text: "Preceding 
proíitable States are a condition, as repetition condition, for succeeding proíitable 
States" (Patth I 5). Adding, "It is owing to the repetition condition that each 
succeeding State is strong, so there is absorption also in the sixth and seventh." 

77. That is rejected by the commentaries with the remark that it is merely that 
elder's opinion, adding that, "It is only either in the íourth or the fifth 21 that there 
is absorption. Beyond that, impulsion lapses. It is said to do so because of 
nearness of the life-continuum." And that has been stated in this way after 
consideration, so it cannot be rejected. For just as a man who is running towards 
a precipice and wants to stop cannot do so when he has his foot on the edge but 
falls over it, so there can be no íixing in absorption in the sixth or the seventh 
because of the nearness to the life-continuum. That is why it should be understood 
that there is absorption only in the íourth or the fifth. 


19. See XVII. 189 and note. 

20. "The intention is that it is as if the sixth and seventh impulsions had lapsed since 
impulsion beyond the fifth is exhausted. The elder's opinion was that just as the íirst 
impulsion, which lacks the quality of repetition, does not arouse change-of-lineage 
because of its weakness, while the second or the third, which have the quality of 
repetition, can do so because they are strong on that account, so too the sixth and 
seventh fix in absorption owing to their strength due to their quality of repetition. 
But it is unsupported by a sutta or by any teacher's statement in contormity with 
a sutta. And the text quoted is not a reason because strength due to the quality of 
repetition is not a principle without exceptions (anekantikattã); for the íirst volition, 
which is not a repetition, has result experienceable here and now, while the second 
to the sixth, which are repetitions, have result experienceable in tuture becomings" 
(Vism-mht 135). 

21. "'Either in thefourth or the fifth/ etc., is said for the purpose of concluding [the 
discussion] with a paragraph showing the correctness of the meaning already stated.— 
Herein, if the sixth and seventh impulsions are said to have lapsed because impulsion 
is exhausted, how does seventh-impulsion volition come to have result experienceable 
in the next rebirth and to be of immediate ettect on rebirth?—This is not owing to 
strength got through a repetition condition.—What then?—It is owing to the ditíerence 
in the function's position (kiriyãvatthã). For the tunction [of impulsion] has three 
positions, that is, initial, medial and tinal. Herein, experienceability of result in the next 
rebirth and immediateness of eítect on rebirth are due to the last volition's íinal 
position, not to its strength ... So the fact that the sixth and seventh lapse because 
impulsion is used up cannot be obịected to" (Vism-mht 135). See Table V 
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78. But that absorption is only of a single conscious moment. For there are 
seven instances in which the normal extent 22 [of the cognitive series] does not 
apply. They are in the cases of the íirst absorption, the mundane kừids of direct- 
knowledge, the four paths, íruition next aíter the path, life-continuum jhãna in 
the fine-material and immaterial kinds of becoming, the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception as condition for cessation [of perception and 
íeeling], and the íruition attainment in one emergừig from cessation. Here the 
íruition next aíter the path does not exceed three [consciousnesses in number]; 
[139] the [consciousnesses] of the base consisting of neither perception nor non- 
perception as condition for cessation do not exceed two [in number]; there is no 
measure of the [number of consciousnesses in the] life-continuum in the fine- 
material and immaterial [kinds of becoming]. In the remaining instances [the 
number of consciousnesses is] one only. So absorption is of a single 
consciousness moment. Aíter that, it lapses into the life-continuum. Then the 
life-continuum is interrupted by adverting for the purpose of reviewing the 
jhãna, next to which comes the reviewing of the jhãna. 

[The First Jhẫna] 

79. At this point, "Quite secluded from sense desires, secluded from 
unproíitable things he enters upon and dwells in the íirst jhãna, which is 
accompanied by applied and sustained thought with happiness and bliss bom 
of seclusion" (Vibh 245), and so he has attained the íirst jhãna, which abandons 
five íactors, possesses five íactors, is good in three ways, possesses ten 
characteristics, and is of the earth kasina. 

80. Herein, quite secluded from sense desires means having secluded himselí 
from, having become without, having gone away from, sense desires. Now, this 
word quite (eva ) should be understood to have the meaning of absoluteness. 
Precisely because it has the meaning of absoluteness it shows how, on the actual 
occasion of entering upon and dwelling in the íirst jhãna, sense desires as well 
as being non-existent then are the íirst jhãna's contrary opposite, and it also 
shows that the arrival takes place only ( eva ) through the letting go of sense 
desires. How? 

81. When absoluteness is introduced thus, "quite secluded from sense desires," 
what is expressed is this: sense desires are certainly incompatible with this 
jhãna; when they exist, it does not occur, just as when there is darkness, there is 
no lamplight; and it is only by letting go of them that it is reached, just as the 
íurther bank is reached only by letting go of the near bank. That is why 
absoluteness is introduced. 

82. Here it might be asked: But why is this [word "quite"] mentioned only in 
the íirst phrase and not in the second? How is this, might he enter upon and 


22. “‘The normaỉ extent does not apply' here 'in the seven instances' because of the 
immeasurability of the conscious moment in some, and the extreme brevity of the 
moment in others; for ‘extent’ is inapplicable here in the sense of complete cognitive 
series, which is why 'in íruition next to the path/ etc., is said" (Vism mht 136). 
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dwell in the first jhãna even when not secluded from unproíitable things?—It 
should not be regarded in that way It is mentioned in the first phrase as the 
escape from them; for this jhãna is the escape from sense desires since it surmounts 
the sense-desire element and since it is incompatible with greed for sense desires, 
according as it is said: “The escape from sense desires is this, that is to say, 
renunciation" (D III 275). But in the second phrase [140] the word eva should be 
adduced and taken as said, as in the passage, “Bhikkhus, only ( eva ) here is there 
an ascetic, here a second ascetic" (M I 63). For it is impossible to enter upon and 
dwell in jhãna unsecluded also from unproíitable things, in other words, the 
hindrances other than that [sense desire]. So this word must be read in both 
phrases thus: “Quite secluded from sense desires, quite secluded from 
unproíitable things." And although the word "secluded" as a general term 
includes all kinds of seclusion, that is to say seclusion by substitution of 
opposites, etc., and bodily seclusion, etc., 23 still only the three, namely, bodily 
seclusion, mental seclusion, and seclusion by suppression (suspension) should 
be regarded here. 

83. But this term “sense desires" should be regarded as including all kinds, 
that is to say sense desires as object as given in the Niddesa in the passage 
beginning, “What are sense desires as object? They are agreeable visible obịects 
..." (Nidd I 1), and the sense desires as deíilement given there too and in the 
Vibhaiiga thus: "Zeal as sense desire ( kãma ), greed as sense desire, zeal and 
greed as sense desire, thinking as sense desire, greed as sense desire, thinking 
and greed as sense desire" 24 (Nidd 12; Vibh 256). That being so, the words “quite 
secluded from sense desires" properly mean “quite secluded from sense desires 
as object," and express bodily seclusion, while the words "secluded from 
unproíitable things" properly mean “secluded from sense desires as deíilement 
or from all unproíitable things," and express mental seclusion. And in this case 
giving up of pleasure in sense desires is indicated by the íirst since it only 
expresses seclusion from sense desires as object, while acquisition of pleasure 


23. The five (see e.g. Patis II 220; M-a I 85) are suppression (by concentration), 
substitution of opposites (by insight), cutting off (by the path), tranquillization (by 
íruition), and escape (as Nibbãna); cf. five kinds of deliverance (e.g. M-a IV 168). The 
three (see e.g. Nidd I 26; M-a II 143) are bodily seclusion (retreat), mental seclusion 
(jhãna), and seclusion from the substance or circumstances of becoming (Nibbãna). 

24. Here sankappa ("thinking") has the meaning of "hankering." Chanda, kãma and 
rãga and their combinations need sorting out. Chanda (zeal, desire) is much used, 
neutral in colour, good or bad according to context and glossed by "desire to act"; 
technically also one of the four roads to power and four predominances. Kãma (sense 
desire, sensuality) loosely represents enjoyment of the five sense pleasures (e.g. 
sense-desire sphere). More narrowly it reters to sexual enjoyment (third of the Five 
Precepts). Distinguished as subjective desire (detilement) and objective things that 
arouse it (Nidd 11; cf. Ch. xiy n.36). The tigure "five cords of sense desire" signities 
simply these desires with the five sense objects that attract them. Rãga (greed) is the 
general term for desire in its bad sense and identical with lobha, which latter, however, 
appears technically as one of the three root-causes of unprotitable action. Rãga is 
renderable also by "lust" in its general sense. Kãmacclianda (lust): a technical term for 
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in renunciation is indicated by the second since it expresses seclusion from 
sense desire as deíilement. 

84. And with sense desires as object and sense desires as deíilement expressed 
in this way it should also be recognized that the abandoning of the objective 
basis for deíilement is indicated by the íirst of these two phrases and the 
abandoning of the [subjective] deíilement by the second; also that the giving up 
of the cause of cupidity is indicated by the íirst and [the giving up of the cause] 
of stupidity by the second; also that the puriíication of one's occupation is 
indicated by the íirst and the educating of one's inclừiation by the second. 

This, íirstly, is the method here when the words from sense desires are treated as 
reíerring to sense desires as object. 

85. But if they are treated as reíerring to sense desires as deíilement, then it is 
simply just zeal for sense desires ( kãmacchanda ) in the various íorms of zeal 
(i chanda ), greed ( rãga ), etc., that is intended as "sense desires" ( kãma ) (§83, 2nd 
quotation). [141] And although that [lust] is also included by [the word] 
"unprofitable," it is nevertheless stated separately in the Vibhanga in the way 
beginnừig, "Herein, what are sense desires? Zeal as sense desire ..." (Vibh 256) 
because of its incompatibility with jhãna. Or, alternatively, it is mentioned in the 
íirst phrase because it is sense desire as deíilement and in the second phrase 
because it is included in the "unproíitable." And because this [lust] has various 
forms, thereíore "from sense desires" is said instead of "from sense desire." 

86. And although there may be unproíitableness in other States as well, 
nevertheless only the hindrances are mentioned subsequently in the Vibhanga 
thus, "Herein, what States are unproíitable? Lust ..." (Vibh 256), etc., in order to 
show their opposition to, and incompatibility with, the jhãna íactors. For the 
hindrances are the contrary opposites of the jhãna íactors: what is meant is that 
the jhãna íactors are incompatible with them, eliminate them, abolish them. And 
it is said accordingly in the Peịaka (Peịakopadesa ): "Concentration is incompatible 
with lust, happiness with ill will, applied thought with stiííness and torpor, 
bliss with agitation and worry, and sustained thought with uncertainty" (not in 
Peịakopadesa). 

87. So in this case it should be understood that seclusion by suppression 
(suspension) of lust is indicated by the phrase quite secluded from sense desires, 
and seclusion by suppression (suspension) of [all] five hindrances by the phrase 
secluded from unproíitable things. But omitting repetitions, that of lust is 
indicated by the íirst and that of the remaining hindrances by the second. 
Similarly with the three unproíitable roots, that of greed, which has the five 
cords of sense desire (M I 85) as its province, is indicated by the íirst, and that of 
hate and delusion, which have as their respective provinces the various grounds 
for annoyance (A IV 408; V 150), etc., by the second. Or with the States consisting 
of the íloods, etc., that of the ílood of sense desires, of the bond of sense desires, of 
the canker of sense desires, of sense-desire clinging, of the bodily tie of 


the íirst of the five hindrances. Chanda-raga (zeal and greed) and kama-raga (greed for 
sense desires) have no technical use. 
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covetousness, and of the íetter of greed for sense desires, is indicated by the first, 
and that of the remaining íloods, bonds, cankers, clingings, ties, and íetters, is 
indicated by the second. Again, that of cravừig and of what is associated with 
craving is indicated by the first, and that of ignorance and of what is associated 
with ignorance is indicated by the second. Furthermore, that of the eight thought- 
arisings associated with greed (XIV90) is indicated by the first, and that of the 
remaining kinds of unproíitable thought-arisings is indicated by the second. 

This, in the first place, is the explanation of the meaning of the words "quite 
secluded from sense desires, secluded from unproíitable things." 

88. So far the íactors abandoned by the jhãna have been shown. And now, in 
order to show the íactors associated with it, ĩvhich is accompanied by applied and 
sustained thought is said. [142] Herein, applied thinking ( vitakkana ) is applied 
thought (vitakka ); hitting upon, is what is meant. 25 It has the characteristic of 
directing the mind on to an object (mounting the mind on its object). Its íunction 
is to strike at and thresh—for the meditator is said, in virtue of it, to have the 
obịect struck at by applied thought, threshed by applied thought. It is maniíested 
as the leading of the mind onto an object. Sustained thinking ( vicarana ) is sustained 
thought (vicãra ); continued sustainment (anusancarana), is what is meant. It has 
the characteristic of continued pressure on (occupation with) the object. Its 
íunction is to keep conascent [mental] States [occupied] with that. It is maniíested 
as keeping consciousness anchored [on that object]. 

89. And, though sometimes not separate, applied thought is the íirst impact of 
the mind in the sense that it is both gross and inceptive, like the striking of a bell. 
Sustained thought is the act of keeping the mind anchored, in the sense that it is 
subtle with the individual essence of contừiued pressure, like the ringing of the 
bell. Applied thought intervenes, being the interíerence of consciousness at the 
time of íirst arousing [thought], like a bird's spreading out its wings when 
about to soar into the air, and like a bee's diving towards a lotus when it is 
minded to follow up the scent of it. The behaviour of sustained thought is quiet, 
being the near non-interference of consciousness, like the bird's planing with 
outspread wings aíter soaring into the air, and like the bee's buzzing above the 
lotus aíter it has dived towards it. 

90. In the commentary to the Book of Twos 26 this is said: "Applied thought 
occurs as a State of directing the mind onto an object, like the movement of a 
large bird taking off into the air by engaging the air with both wings and 
íorcing them downwards. For it causes absorption by being uniiied. Sustained 
thought occurs with the individual essence of contừiued pressure, like the bird's 
movement when it is using (activating) its wings for the purpose of keeping 


25. ũhana —"hitting upon": possibly connected with ũhanati (to disturb—see M I 
243; II 193). Obviously connected here with the meaning of ãhananapariyãhanana 
("striking and threshing") in the next line. For the similes that follow here, see Pet 142. 

26. Of the Anguttara Nikãya? [The original could not be traced anyvvhere in the 
Tipitaka, Atthakathã, and other texts contained in the digitalised Chattha Sangãyana 
edition of the Vipassana Research Institute. Dhs-a 114 quotes the same passage, but 
gives the source as atthakathãyam, "in the commentary." BPS ed.[ 
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hold on the air. For it keeps pressing the object 27 ". That fits in with the latter's 
occurrence as anchoring. This diiíerence of theirs becomes evident in the íirst 
and second jhãnas [in the íiveíold reckoning]. 

91. Furthermore, applied thought is like the hand that grips íirmly and sustained 
thought is like the hand that rubs, when one grips a tarnished metal dish íirmly 
with one hand and rubs it with powder and oil and a woollen pad with the 
other hand. Likewise, when a potter has spun his wheel with a stroke on the 
stick and is making a dish [143], his supporting hand is like applied thought and 
his hand that moves back and íorth is like sustained thought. Likewise, when one 
is drawing a circle, the pin that stays íixed down in the centre is like applied 
thought, which directs onto the object, and the pin that revolves round it is like 
sustained thought, which continuously presses. 

92. So this jhãna occurs together with this applied thought and this sustained 
thought and it is called, "accompanied by applied and sustained thought" as a 
tree is called "accompanied by flowers and íruits." But in the Vibhanga the 
teaching is given in terms of a person 28 in the way beginnừig, "He is possessed, 
íully possessed, of this applied thought and this sustained thought" (Vibh 
257). The meaning shouĩd be regarded in the same way there too. 

93. Bom of seclusion: here secludedness (vivitti) is seclusion ( viveka ); the meaning 
is, disappearance of hindrances. Or alternatively, it is secluded ( vivitta ), thus it is 
seclusion; the meaning is, the collection of States associated with the jhãna is 
secluded from hindrances. "Born of seclusion" is born of or in that kind of 
seclusion. 

94. Happiness and bliss: it reíreshes ( pĩnayati), thus it is happiness ( pĩti ). It has 
the characteristic of endearing (sampiyãyanã). Its íunction is to reíresh the body 
and the mind; or its íunction is to pervade (thrill with rapture). It is maniiested 
as elation. But it is of five kinds as minor happiness, momentary happiness, 
showering happiness, upliíting happiness, and pervading (rapturous) 
happiness. 

Herein, minor happiness is only able to raise the hairs on the body Momentary 
happiness is like ílashes of lightning at diííerent moments. Shoiuering happiness 
breaks over the body again and again like waves on the sea shore. 

95. Upliỷting happiness can be powerful enough to levitate the body and 
make it spring up into the air. For this was what happened to the Elder 
Mahã-Tissa, resident at Punnavallika. He went to the shrine terrace on the 
evening of the full-moon day. Seeing the moonlight, he íaced in the direction 
of the Great Shrine [at Anurãdhapura], thinking, "At this very hour the four 


27. These two sentences, "So hi ekaggo hutvã appeti” and "So hi ãrammanam anumaịịati," 
are not in Be and Ae. 

28. Puggalữdhitthãna —"in terms of a person"; a technical commentarial term for one 
of the ways of presenting a subject. They are dhammã-desanã (discourse about 
principles), and puggala-desanã (discourse about persons), both of which may be treated 
either as dhammãdhiịthãna (in terms of principles) or puggalãdhitịhãna (in terms of 
persons). See M-a I 24. 
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assemblies 29 are worshipping at the Great Shrine!" By means of objects 
íormerly seen [there] he aroused upliiting happiness with the Enlightened 
One as object, and he rose into the air like a painted ball bounced off a 
plastered floor and alighted on the terrace of the Great Shrine. 

96. And this was what happened to the daughter of a clan in the village of 
Vattakãlaka near the Girikandaka Monastery when she sprang up into the air 
owing to strong upliiting happiness with the Enlightened One as object. As her 
parents were about to go to the monastery in the evening, it seems, in order to 
hear the Dhamma [144], they told her: "My dear, you are expecting a child; you 
cannot go out at an unsuitable time. We shall hear the Dhamma and gain merit 
for you." So they went out. And though she wanted to go too, she could not well 
obịect to what they said. She stepped out of the house onto a balcony and stood 
looking at the Ãkãsacetiya Shrine at Girikandaka lit by the moon. She saw the 
oííering of lamps at the shrine, and the four communities as they circumambulated 
it to the right aíter making their oííerings of flowers and períumes; and she 
heard the sound of the massed recital by the Community of Bhikkhus. Then she 
thought: "How lucky they are to be able to go to the monastery and wander round 
such a shrine terrace and listen to such sweet preaching of Dhamma!" Seeừig the 
shrine as a mound of pearls and arousing upliftừig happừiess, she sprang up ừito 
the air, and beíore her parents arrived she came down from the air into the shrừie 
terrace, where she paid homage and stood listening to the Dhamma. 

97. When her parents arrived, they asked her, "What road did you come by?" 
She said, "I came through the air, not by the road," and when they told her, "My 
dear, those whose cankers are destroyed come through the air. But how did you 
come?" she replied: "As I was standing lookừig at the shrine in the moonlight a 
strong sense of happiness arose in me with the Enlightened One as its object. 
Then I knew no more whether I was standing or sitting, but only that I was 
springing up into the air with the sign that I had grasped, and I came to rest on 
this shrine terrace." 

So upliiting happiness can be powerful enough to levitate the body, make it 
spring up into the air. 

98. But when pervading (rapturous) happiness arises, the whole body is 
completely pervaded, like a íilled bladder, like a rock cavern invaded by a huge 
inundation. 

99. Now, this tivetold happiness, when conceived and matured, períects the twofold 
ừanquillity that is, bodily and mental tranquillity When tranquillity is conceived 
and matured, it períects the twofold bliss, that is, bodily and mental bliss. When bliss 
is conceived and matured, it períects the threeíold concentration, that is, 
momentary concentration, access concentration, and absorption concentration. 

Of these, what is intended in this context by happiness is pervadừig happiness, 
which is the root of absorption and comes by growth into association with 
absorption. [145] 


29. The four assemblies ( parisa) are the bhikkhus, bhikkhunis, laymen followers and 
laywomen followers. 
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100. But as to the other word: pleasing ( sukhana) is bliss ( sukha ). Or alternatively: 
it thoroughly (SUịịhu) devours ( KHÃdati ), consumes ( KHAnati ), 30 bodily and 
mental aííliction, thus it is bliss ( sukha ). It has gratiiying as its characteristic. Its 
tunction is to intensiíy associated States. It is maniíested as aid. 

And wherever the two are associated, happiness is the contentedness at 
getting a desirable object, and bliss is the actual experiencing of it when got. 
Where there is happiness there is bliss (pleasure); but where there is bliss there 
is not necessarily happiness. Happiness is included in the íormations aggregate; 
bliss is included in the teeling aggregate. If a man, exhausted 31 in a desert, saw 
or heard about a pond on the edge of a wood, he would have happiness; if he 
went into the wood's shade and used the water, he would have bliss. And it 
should be understood that this is said because they are obvious on such 
occasions. 

101. Accordingly (a) this happiness and this bliss are of this jhãna, or in this 
jhãna; so in this way this jhãna is qualitied by the words ĩuith happiness and bliss 
[and also bom of seclusion]. Or alternatively: (b) the words happiness and bliss 
( pĩtisukham ) can be taken as “the happiness and the bliss" independently like 
“the Dhamma and the Discipline" ( dhammavinaya ), and so then it can be taken 
as seclusion-born happiness-and-bliss of this jhãna, or in this jhãna; so in this 
way it is the happiness and bliss [rather than the jhãna] that are born of seclusion. 
For just as the words “born of seclusion" can [as at (a)] be taken as qualitying the 
word “jhãna," so too they can be taken here [as at (b)] as qualitying the expression 
“happiness and bliss," and then that [total expression] is predicated of this 
[jhãna]. So it is also correct to call “happiness-and-bliss born-of-seclusion" a 
single expression. In the Vibhanga it is stated in the way beginning, “This bliss 
accompanied by this happiness" (Vibh 257). The meaning should be regarded 
in the same way there too. 

102. Tirst ịhãna: this will be explained below (§119). 

Enters upon ( upasampaịịa ): arrives at; reaches, is what is meant; or else, taking 
it as "makes enter" ( upasampãdayitvã ), then producing, is what is meant. In the 
Vibhaiiga this is said: “'Enters upon': the gaining, the regaining, the reaching, 
the arrival at, the touching, the realizing of, the entering upon ( upasampadã , the 
íirst jhãna" (Vibh 257), the meaning of which should be regarded in the same 
way. 

103. And dĩvells in ( viharati ): by becoming possessed of jhãna of the kind 
described above through dwelling in a posture íavourable to that [jhãna], he 
produces a posture, a procedure, a keeping, an enduring, a lasting, a behaviour, 
a dwelling, of the person. For this is said in the Vibhanga: “'Dvvells in': poses, 


30. For this word play see also XVII.48. Khanati is only given in normal meaning of 
"to dig" in PED. There seems to be some contusion of meaning with khayati (to 
destroy) here, perhaps suggested by khãdati (to eat). This suggests a rendering here 
and in Ch. XVII of "to consume" which makes sense. Glossed by avadãriyati, to break 
or dig: not in PED. See CPD "avadãrana." 

31. Kantãra-khinna —"exhausted in a desert"; khinna is not in PED. 
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proceeds, keeps, endures, lasts, behaves, dwells; [146] hence 'dwells' is said" 
(Vibh 252). 

104. Now, it was also said above ĩvhich abandons five /actors, possesses five /actors 
(§79; cf. M1294). Herein, the abandoning of the five íactors should be understood 
as the abandoning of these five hindrances, namely, lust, ill will, stiííness and 
torpor, agitation and worry, and uncertainty; for no jhãna arises until these have 
been abandoned, and so they are called the íactors of abandoning. For although 
other unproíitable things too are abandoned at the moment of jhãna, still only 
these are speciíically obstructive to jhãna. 

105. The mind affected through lust by greed for varied obịective íields does 
not become concentrated on an object consisting in unity, or being overwhelmed 
by lust, it does not enter on the way to abandoning the sense-desire element. 
When pestered by ill will towards an object, it does not occur uninterruptedly 
When overcome by stiííness and torpor, it is unwieldy. When seized by agitation 
and worry it is unquiet and buzzes about. When stricken by uncertainty, it íails 
to mount the way to accomplish the attainment of jhãna. So it is these only that 
are called íactors of abandoning because they are speciíically obstructive to 
jhãna. 

106. But applied thought directs the mind onto the object; sustained thought 
keeps it anchored there. Happiness produced by the success of the effort reíreshes 
the mind whose effort has succeeded through not being distracted by those 
hindrances; and bliss intensiíies it for the same reason. Then uniíication aided 
by this directing onto, this anchoring, this reíreshing and this intensiíying, 
evenly and rightly centres (III.3) the mind with its remaining associated States 
on the object consisting in unity Consequently possession of five íactors should 
be understood as the arising of these five, namely applied thought, sustained 
thought, happiness, bliss and uniiication of mind. 

107. For it is when these are arisen that jhãna is said to be arisen, which is why 
they are called the five íactors of possession. Thereíore it should not be assumed 
that the jhãna is something other which possesses them. But just as "The army 
with the four íactors" (Vin IV 104) and "Music with the five íactors" (M-a II 300) 
and "The path with the eight íactors (eightíold path)" are stated simply in terms 
of their íactors, so this too [147] should be understood as stated simply in terms 
of its íactors, when it is said to "have five íactors" or "possess five íactors." 

108. And while these five íactors are present also at the moment of access and 
are stronger in access than in normal consciousness, they are still stronger here 
than in access and acquire the characteristic of the fine-material sphere. For 
applied thought arises here directing the mind on to the object in an extremely 
lucid manner, and sustained thought does so pressing the object very hard, and 
the happiness and bliss pervade the entire body Hence it is said: "And there is 
nothing of his whole body not permeated by the happiness and bliss born of 
seclusion" (D I 73). And uniíication too arises in the complete contact with the 
object that the suríace of a box's lid has with the suríace of its base. This is how 
they differ from the others. 
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109. Although uniíication of mind is not actually listed among these íactors 
in the [summary] version [beginning] "which is accompanied by applied and 
sustained thought" (Vibh 245), nevertheless it is mentioned [later] in the 
Vibhanga as follows: "'Jhãna': it is applied thought, sustained thought, 
happiness, bliss, unification"(Vibh 257), and so it is a íactor too; for the intention 
with which the Blessed One gave the summary is the same as that with which he 
gave the exposition that follows it. 

110. Is good in three ivays, possesses ten characteristics (§79): the goodness in three 
ways is in the beginning, middle, and end. The possession of the ten characteristics 
should be understood as the characteristics of the beginning, middle, and end, 
too. Here is the text: 

111. "Of the íirst jhãna, puriíication of the way is the beginning, intensiíication 
of equanimity is the middle, and satisíaction is the end. 

"'Of the íirst jhãna, puriíication of the way is the beginning': how many 
characteristics has the beginning? The beginning has three characteristics: the 
mind is puriíied of obstructions to that [jhãna]; because it is puriíied the mind 
makes way for the Central [State of equilibrium, which is the] sign of serenity; 
because it has made way the mind enters into that State. And it is since the mind 
becomes puriíied of obstructions and, through being puriíied, makes way for the 
Central [State of equilibrium, which is the] sign of serenity and, having made way 
enters into that State, that the puriíication of the way is the beginning of the íirst 
jhãna. These are the three characteristics of the beginning. Hence it is said: 'The fi rst 
jhãna is good in the beginning which possesses three characteristics.' [148] 

112. '"Of the íirst ịhãna intensiiication of equanimity is the middle': how many 
characteristics has the middle? The middle has three characteristics. He [now] 
looks on with equanimity at the mind that is puriíied; he looks on with equanimity 
at it as having made way for serenity; he looks on with equanimity at the 
appearance of unity. 32 And in that he [now] looks on with equanimity at the 
mind that is puriíied and looks on with equanimity at it as having made way for 
serenity and looks on with equanimity at the appearance of unity, that 
intensiiication of equanimity is the middle of the íirst jhãna. These are the three 
characteristics of the middle. Hence it is said: 'The íirst jhãna is good in the 
middle which possesses three characteristics.' 

113. '"Of the íirst jhãna satisíaction is the end': how many characteristics has 
the end? The end has four characteristics. The satisíaction in the sense that there 
was non-excess of any of the States arisen therein, and the satisíaction in the 
sense that the faculties had a single íunction, and the satisfaction in the sense 


32. Four unities (ekatta) are given in the preceding paragraph of the same Patisambhidã 
re£: "The unity consisting in the appearance of rellnquishment in the act of giving, which 
is tound in those resolved upon generosity (giving up); the unity consisting in the 
appearance of the sign of serenity which is tound in those who devote themselves to the 
higher consciousness; the unity consistlng in the appearance of the characteristic of fall, 
which is tound in those with insight; the unity consistừig in the appearance of cessation, 
which is íound in noble persons" (Patis 1167). The second is meant here. 
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that the appropriate energy was effective, and the satisíaction in the sense of 
repetition, are the satisíaction in the end of the first jhãna. These are the four 
characteristics of the end. Hence it is said: 'The first jhãna is good in the end 
which possesses four characteristics'" (Patis I 167-68). 

114. Herein, purification of the way is access together with its concomitants. 
Intensi/ication of equanimity is absorption. Satisfaction is reviewing. So some 
comment. 33 But it is said in the text, “The mind arrived at unity enters into 
puriíication of the way, is intensiíied in equanimity and is satisíied by knowledge" 
(Patis I 167), and thereíore it is from the standpoint within actual absorption 
that puriỷication of the Iưay íirstly should be understood as the approach, with 
intensi/ication of equanimity as the íunction of equanimity consisting in speciíic 
neutrality, and satisỷaction as the maniíestation of clariíying knowledge's íunction 
in accomplishing non-excess of States. How? 

115. Firstly, in a cycle [of consciousness] in which absorption arises the mind 
becomes puriíied from the group of deíilements called hindrances that are an 
obstruction to jhãna. Being devoid of obstruction because it has been puriíied, it 
makes way for the Central [State of equilibrium, which is the] sign of serenity. 
Now, it is the absorption concentration itselí occurring evenly that is called 
the sign of serenity. But the consciousness immediately beíore that [149] reaches 
that State by way of change in a single continuity (cf. XXII.1-6), and so it is 
said that it makes ĩvay for the Central [state of equilibrium, luhich is the] sign of 
serenity. And it is said that it enters into that State by approaching it through 
having made way for it. That is why in the íirst place purification of the ĩvay, 
while reíerring to aspects existing in the preceding consciousness, should 
nevertheless be understood as the approach at the moment of the íirst jhãna's 
actual arising. 

116. Secondly, when he has more interest in puriíying, since there is no need to 
re-purify what has already been puriíied thus, it is said that he looks on ĩuith 
equanimity at the mind that is puriỷừd. And when he has no more interest in 
concentrating again what has already made way for serenity by arriving at the 
State of serenity it is said that he looks on ivith equanimity at it as having made Iưay 
for serenity. And when he has no more interest in again causing appearance of 
unity in what has already appeared as unity through abandonment of its 
association with deíilement in making way for serenity it is said that he looks on 
ĩvith equanimity at the appearance of unity. That is why intensi/ication of equanimity 
should be understood as the íunction of equanimity that consists in speciíic 
neutrality. 

117. And lastly, when equanimity was thus intensiíied, the States called 
concentration and understanding produced there, occurred coupled together 
without either one exceeding the other. And also the [five] íaculties beginning 
with íaith occurred with the single íunction (taste) of deliverance owing to 
deliverance from the various deíilements. And also the energy appropriate to 
that, which was íavourable to their State of non-excess and single íunction, was 


33. "The inmates of the Abhayagiri Monastery in Anuradhapura" (Vism-mht 144). 
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eííective. And also its repetition occurs at that moment. 34 Now, all these [four] 
aspects are only produced because it is aíter seeing with knowledge the various 
dangers in deíilement and advantages in cleansing that satisíiedness, 
puriíiedness and clariíiedness ensue accordingly That is the reason why it was 
said that satisỷaction should be understood as the maniiestation of clariíying 
knowledge's íunction in accomplishing non-excess, etc., of States (§114). 

118. Herein, satisíaction as a íunction of knowledge is called "the end" sừice 
the knowledge is evident as due to onlooking equanimity, according as it is 
said: "He looks on with complete equanimity at the mind thus exerted; then the 
understanding íaculty is outstanding as understanding due to equanimity. 
Owing to equanimity the mind is liberated from the many sorts of deíilements; 
then the understanding íaculty is outstanding as understanding due to 
liberation. Because of being liberated these States come to have a single íunction; 
then [the understanding íaculty is outstanding as understanding due to] 
development in the sense of the single íunction" 35 (Patis II 25). 

119. Now, as to the words and so he has attained the/irst ịhãna ... ofthe earth kasina 
(§79): Here it is first because it starts a numerical series; [150] also it is íirst 
because it arises íirst. It is called ịhãna because of lighting (upaniịịhãna) the 
object and because of burning up ( jhãpana ) opposition (Patis I 49). The disk of 
earth is called earth kasina (paịhavĩkasina —lit. "earth universal") in the sense of 
entirety, 36 and the sign acquired with that as its support and also the jhãna 
acquired in the earth-kasina sign are so called too. So that jhãna should be 
understood as of the earth kasina in this sense, with reíerence to which it was said 
above "and so he has attained to the íirst jhãna ... of the earth kasina." 

120. When it has been attained in this way the mode of its attainment must be 
discerned by the meditator as if he were a hair-splitter or a cook. For when a very 
skilíul archer, who is working to split a hair, actually splits the hair on one 
occasion, he discerns the modes of the position of his feet, the bow, the bowstring, 
and the arrow thus: "I split the hair as I stood thus, with the bow thus, the 
bowstring thus, the arrow thus." From then on he recaptures those same modes 
and repeats the splitting of the hair without fail. So too the meditator must 
discern such modes as that of suitable food, etc., thus: "I attained this aíter 
eating this food, attending on such a person, in such a lodging, in this posture 
at this time." In this way, when that [absorption] is lost, he will be able to recapture 
those modes and renew the absorption, or while familiarizing himselí with it he 
will be able to repeat that absorption again and again. 

121. And just as when a skilled cook is serving his employer, he notices 
whatever he chooses to eat and from then on brings only that sort and so obtains 


34. "Tís': of that jhãna consciousness. ‘At that moment': at the moment of dissolution; 
for when the moment of arising is past, repetition occurs starting with the moment of 
presence" (Vism-mht 145). A curious argument; see §182. 

35. The quotation is incomplete and the end should read, "... ekarasatịhena 
bhãvanãvasena pannãvasena pannindriyam adhimattam hoti." 

36. "In the sense of the jhãna's entíre object. It is not made its partial object" (Vism-mht 147). 
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a reward, so too this meditator discerns such modes as that of the food, etc., at the 
time of the attaining, and he recaptures them and re-obtains absorption each 
time it is lost. So he must discem the modes as a hair-splitter or a cook does. 

122. And this has been said by the Blessed One: "Bhikkhus, suppose a wise, 
clever, skilíul cook set various kinds of sauces beíore a king or a king's minister, 
such as sour, bitter, Sharp, [151] sweet, peppery and unpeppery, salty and unsalty 
sauces; then the wise, clever, skilíul cook learned his master's sign thus 'today 
this sauce pleased my master' or 'he held out his hand for this one' or 'he took 
a lot of this one' or 'he praised this one' or 'today the sour kind pleased my 
master' or 'he held out his hand for the sour kind' or 'he took a lot of the sour 
kind' or 'he praised the sour kind' ... or 'he praised the unsalty kind'; then the 
wise, clever, skilíul cook is rewarded with clothing and wages and presents. 
Why is that? Because that wise, clever, skiliul cook learned his master's sign in 
this way. So too, bhikkhus, here a wise, clever, skilíul bhikkhu dwells 
contemplating the body as a body ... He dwells contemplating íeelings as íeelings 
... consciousness as consciousness ... mental obịects as mental obịects, ardent, 
íully aware and mindíul, having put away covetousness and grieí for the world. 
As he dwells contemplating mental obịects as mental obịects, his mind becomes 
concentrated, his deíilements are abandoned. He learns the sign of that. Then 
that wise, clever, skilíul bhikkhu is rewarded with a happy abiding here and 
now, he is rewarded with mindíulness and full awareness. Why is that? Because 
that wise, clever, skilhil bhikkhu leamed his consciousness's sign" (S V 151-52). 

123. And when he recaptures those modes by apprehending the sign, he just 
succeeds in reaching absorption, but not in making it last. It lasts when it is 
absolutely puriíied from States that obstruct concentration. 

124. When a bhikkhu enters upon a jhãna without [íirst] completely 
suppressing lust by reviewing the dangers in sense desires, etc., and without 
[íirst] completely tranquillizing bodily irritability 37 by tranquillizing the body 
and without [íirst] completely removing stiííness and torpor by bringing to 
mind the elements of initiative, etc., (§55), and without [íirst] completely 
abolishing agitation and worry by bringing to mind the sign of serenity, etc., 
[152] and without [íirst] completely puriiying his mind of other States that 
obstruct concentration, then that bhikkhu soon comes out of that jhãna again, 
like a bee that has gone into an unpuriiied hive, like a king who has gone into an 
unclean park. 

125. But when he enters upon a jhãna aíter [íirst] completely puriiying his 
mind of States that obstruct concentration, then he remains in the attainment 
even for a whole day, like a bee that has gone into a completely puriíied hive, like 
a king who has gone into a períectly clean park. Hence the Ancients said: 


37. Kãya-dutthulla —"bodily irritability": explained here as "bodily disturbance 
(ãaratha), excitement of the body (kãya-sãraddhatã)" by Vism-mht (p.148); here it 
represents the hindrance of ill will; cf. M in 151,159, where corrưnented on as kãyãlasiya — 
"bodily inertia" (M-a IV 202, 208). PED, only gives meaning of "wicked, lewd" for 
dutthulla, for which meaning see e.g. A I 88, Vin-a 528; cf. IX.69. 
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"So let him dispel any sensual lust, and resentment, 

Agitation as well, and then torpor, and doubt as the fifth; 
There let him find joy with a heart that is glad in seclusion, 
Like a king in a garden where all and each corner is clean." 

126. So if he wants to remain long in the jhãna, he must enter upon it aíter 
[íirst] purifyừig his mind from obstructive States. 

[Extension of the Sign] 

In order to períect the development of consciousness he should besides extend 
the counterpart sign according as acquired. Now, there are two planes for 
extension, namely access and absorption; for it is possible to extend it on reaching 
access and on reaching absorption. But the extending should be done 
consistently in one [or the other], which is why it was said "he should besides 
extend the counterpart sign according as acquired." 

127. The way to extend it is this. The meditator should not extend the sign as a 
clay bowl or a cake or boiled rice or a creeper or a piece of cloth is extended. He 
should íirst delimit with his mind successive sizes for the sign, according as 
acquired, that is to say, one íinger, two íingers, three íingers, four íingers, and 
then extend it by the amount delimited, just as a ploughman delimits with the 
plough the area to be ploughed and then ploughs within the area delimited, or 
just as bhikkhus íixing a boundary íirst observe the marks and then fix it. He 
should not, in fact, extend it without having delimited [the amount it is to be 
extended by]. Aíter that has been done, he can íurther extend it, doing so by 
delimiting successive boundaries of, say, a span, a ratana (=2 spans), the veranda, 
the surrounding space, 38 the monastery, and the boundaries of the village, the 
town, the district, the kingdom and the ocean, [153] making the extreme limit 
the world-sphere or even beyond. 

128. Just as young swans íirst starting to use their wings soar a little distance 
at a time, and by gradually increasing it eventually reach the presence of the 
moon and sun, so too when a bhikkhu extends the sign by successive 
delimitations in the way described, he can extend it up to the limit of the world- 
sphere or even beyond. 

129. Then that sign [appears] to him like an ox hide stretched out with a 
hundred pegs 39 over the earth's ridges and hollows, river ravines, tracts of scrub 
and thorns, and rocky inequalities (see M III 105) in any area to which it has 
been extended. 


38. For pamukha —"veranda" see n. 2 above. Parivena —"surrounding space": this 
meaning, not given in PED, is brought out clearly in XI.7. 

39. Samabbhãhata —"stretch Hat": not in this sense in PED. This word replaces the 
word suvihata used at MIII105 where this clause is borrowed from. At XI.92, the same 
word (apparently in another sense) is glossed by pelỉana = "pushing" (not in PED) at 
Vism-mht 362. M-a IV 153 glosses suvihata with "pasãretvã suịthu vihata" which 
suggests "stretched" rather than "beaten"; harati rather than hanati. 
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When a beginner has reached the first jhãna in this sign, he should enter 
upon it often without reviewing it much. For the first jhãna íactors occur crudely 
and weakly in one who reviews it much. Then because of that they do not become 
conditions for higher endeavour. While he is endeavouring for the uníamiliar 
[higher jhãna] he falls away from the first jhãna and fails to reach the second. 

130. Hence the Blessed One said: "Bhikkhus, suppose there were a íoolish 
stupid mountain cow, with no knowledge of íields and no skill in walking 
on craggy mountains, who thought: 'VVhat if I walked in a direction I never 
walked in beíore, ate grass I never ate beíore, drank water I never drank beíore?' 
and without placing her íoreíoot properly she liíted up her hind foot; then 
she would not walk in the direction she never walked in beíore or eat the 
grass she never ate beíore or drink the water she never drank beíore, and also 
she would not get back saíely to the place where she had thought, 'What if I 
walked in a direction I never walked in beíore ... drank water I never drank 
beíore?' Why is that? Because that mountain cow was íoolish and stupid 
with no knowledge of íields and no skill in walking on craggy mountains. 
So too, bhikkhus, here is a certain íoolish stupid bhikkhu with no knowledge 
of íields and no skill, quite secluded from sense desires, secluded from 
unproíitable things, in entering upon and dwelling in the íirst jhãna, which 
is accompanied by applied thought and sustained thought with happiness 
and bliss born of seclusion; he does not repeat, develop or cultivate that sign 
or properly establish it. He thinks: 'What if with the subsiding of applied 
and sustained thought I entered upon and dwelt in the second jhãna, which 
is ... with happiness and bliss born of concentration?' [154] He is unable 
with the subsiding of applied and sustained thought to enter upon and 
dwell in the second jhãna, which is ... with happiness and bliss born of 
concentration. Then he thinks: 'What if, quite secluded from sense desires, 
secluded from unproíitable things, I entered upon and dwelt in the íirst jhãna, 
which is ... with happiness and bliss born of seclusion?' He is unable, quite 
secluded from sense desires, secluded from unproíitable things, to enter upon 
and dwell in the íirst jhãna which is ... with happiness and bliss born of 
seclusion. This bhikkhu is called one who has slipped between the two, who 
has íallen between the two, just like the íoolish stupid mountain cow with no 
knowledge of íields and no skill in walking on craggy mountains ..." (A IV 
418-19). 

131. Thereíore he should acquire mastery in the five ways íirst of all with 
respect to the íirst jhãna. Herein, these are the five kinds of mastery: mastery in 
adverting, mastery in attaining, mastery in resolving (steadying the duration), 
mastery in emerging, and mastery in reviewing. "He adverts to the íirst jhãna 
where, when, and for as long as, he wishes; he has no diííiculty in adverting; 
thus it is mastery in adverting. He attains the íirst jhãna where ... he has no 
diííiculty in attaining; thus it is mastery in attaining" (Patis I 100), and all the 
rest should be quoted in detail (XXIII.27). 

132. The explanation of the meaning here is this. When he emerges from the 
íirst jhãna and íirst of all adverts to the applied thought, then, next to the 
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adverting that arose interrupting the liíe-continuum, either four or five impulsions 
impel with that applied thought as their object. Then there are two life-contừiuum 
[consciousnesses]. Then there is adverting with the sustained thought as its 
object and followed by impulsions in the way just stated. When he is able to 
prolong his conscious process uninterruptedly in this way with the five jhãna 
íactors, then his mastery of adverting is successíul. But this mastery is íound at 
its acme of períection in the Blessed One's Twin Marvel (Patis I 125), or for 
others on the aíoresaid occasions. There is no quicker mastery in adverting than 
that. 

133. The venerable Mahã-Moggallãna's ability to enter upon jhãna quickly as 
in the taming of the royal nãga-serpent Nandopananda (XII.106f.), is called 
mastery in attaining. 

134. Ability to remain in jhãna for a moment consisting in exactly a íinger- 
snap or exactly ten íinger-snaps is called mastery in resolving (steadying the 
duration). 

Ability to emerge quickly in the same way is called mastery in emerging. 

135. The story of the Elder Buddharakkhita may be told in order to illustrate 
both these last. [155] Eight years aíter his admission to the Community that elder 
was sitting in the midst of thirty thousand bhikkhus possessed of supernormal 
powers who had gathered to attend upon the sickness of the Elder Mahã- 
Rohanagutta at Therambatthala. He saw a royal supanna (bird) swooping down 
from the sky intending to seize an attendant royal nãga-serpent as he was 
getting rice-gruel accepted for the elder. The Elder Buddharakkhita created a 
rock meanwhile, and seizing the royal nãga by the arm, he pushed him inside it. 
The royal supanna gave the rock a blow and made off. The senior elder remarked: 
"Friends, if Rakkhita had not been there, we should all have been put to shame." 40 

136. Mastery in reviewing is described in the same way as mastery in adverting; 
for the reviewing impulsions are in fact those next to the adverting mentioned 
there (§132). 

137. When he has once acquired mastery in these five ways, then on emerging 
from the now íamiliar íirst jhãna he can regard the flaws in it in this way: "This 
attainment is threatened by the nearness of the hindrances, and its íactors are 
weakened by the grossness of the applied and sustained thought." He can 
bring the second jhãna to mind as quieter and so end his attachment to the íirst 
jhãna and set about doing what is needed for attaining the second. 

138. When he has emerged from the íirst jhãna, applied and sustained thought 
appear gross to him as he reviews the jhãna íactors with mindíulness and full 
awareness, while happiness and bliss and uniíication of mind appear peaceíul. 
Then, as he brings that same sign to mind as "earth, earth" again and again 


40. What the story is trying to illustrate is the rapidity with which the elder entered 
the jhãna, controlled its duration, and emerged, which is the necessary preliminary to 
the working of a marvel (the creation of a rock in this case; XII.57). The last remark 
seems to indicate that all the others would have been too slow (see Vism-mht 150). 
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with the purpose of abandoning the gross íactors and obtaining the peaceíul 
íactors, [knowing] "now the second jhãna will arise," there arises in him 
mind-door adverting with that same earth kasina as its object, ừiterrupting the 
life-continuum. After that, either four or five impulsions impel on that same 
object, the last One of which is an impulsion of the fine-material sphere belongừig 
to the second jhãna. The rest are of the sense sphere of the kừids already stated (§74). 

[The Second Jhãna] 

139. And at this point, "With the stilling of applied and sustained thought he 
enters upon and dwells in the second jhãna, which has internal coníidence and 
singleness of mind without applied thought, without sustained thought, with 
happiness and bliss born of concentration" (Vibh 245), and so he has attained 
the second jhãna, which abandons two íactors, possesses three íactors, is good 
in three ways, possesses ten characteristics and is of the earth kasina. [156] 

140. Herein, ĩvith the stilling of applied and sustained thought: with the stilling, 
with the surmounting, of these two, namely, applied thought and sustained 
thought; with their non-manifestation at the moment of the second jhãna, is 
what is meant. Hereừi, although none of the States belonging to the íirst jhãna 
exist in the second jhãna—for the contact, etc. (see M III 25), in the íirst jhãna are 
one and here they are another—it should be understood all the same that the 
phrase "with the stilling of applied and sustained thought" is expressed in this 
way in order to indicate that the attaining of the other jhãnas, beginning with 
that of the second from the íirst, is eííected by the surmounting of the gross 
íactor in each case. 

141. Internal: here one's own internal 41 is intended; but that much is actually 
stated in the Vibhahga too with the words "internally in oneselí" (Vibh 258). 
And since one's own internal is intended, the meaning here is this: born in 
oneselí, generated in one's own continuity. 

142. Confídence: it is íaith that is called coníidence. The jhãna "has coníidence" 
because it is associated with coníidence as a cloth "has blue colour" because it 
is associated with blue colour. Or alternatively, that jhãna is stated to "have 
coníidence" because it makes the mind coníident with the coníidence possessed 
by it and by stilling the disturbance created by applied and sustained thought. 
And with this conception of the meaning the word construction must be taken 
as "coníidence of mind." But with the íirst-mentioned conception of the meaning 
the words "of mind" must be construed with "singleness 42 ". 

143. Here is the construction of the meaning in that case. Unique ( eka ) it comes 
up ( ndeti ), thus it is single ( ekodi ); the meaning is, it comes up as the superlative, 
the best, because it is not overtopped by applied and sustained thought, for the 
best is called "unique" in the world. Or it is permissible to say that when deprived 


41. See XIV192 and note. 

42. In the Pali, sampasãdanam cetaso ekodibhãvam: cetaso ("of mind") comes between 
sampasãdanam ("coníidence") and ekodibhãvam ("singleness") and so can be construed 
with either. 
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of applied and sustained thought it is unique, without companion. Or 
alternatively: it evokes ( udãyati ) associated States, thus it is an evoker ( udi ); the 
meaning is, it arouses. And that is unique ( eka ) in the sense of best, and it is an 
evoker ( udi ), thus it is a unique evoker ( ekodi = single). This is a term for 
concentration. Then, since the second jhãna gives existingness to ( bhãveti ), 
augments, this single [thing], it "gives singleness" (ekodibhãva). But as this 
single [thing] is a mind's, not a being's or a souTs, so singleness of mind is said. 

144. It might be asked: But does not this íaith exist in the íirst jhãna too, and 
also this concentration with the name of the "single [thừig]?" Then why is only 
this second jhãna said to have contidence and singleness of mind?—It may be 
replied as follows: It is because that íirst jhãna [157] is not tully contident owing 
to the disturbance created by applied and sustained thought, like water ruítled 
by ripples and wavelets. That is why, although íaith does exist in it, it is not 
called "contidence." And there too concentration is not tully evident because of 
the lack of full contidence. That is why it is not called "singleness" there. But in 
this second jhãna íaith is strong, having got a íooting in the absence of the 
impediments of applied and sustained thought; and concentration is also 
evident through having strong íaith as its companion. That may be understood 
as the reason why only this jhãna is described in this way 

145. But that much is actually stated in the Vibhaiiga too with the words: 
"'Contidence' is íaith, having íaith, trust, full contidence. 'Singleness of mind' 
is steadiness of consciousness ... right concentration" (Vibh 258). And this 
commentary on the meaning should not be so understood as to conílict with the 
meaning stated in that way but on the contrary so as to agree and concur with it. 

146. VVithout appỉied thought, ĩvithout sustained thought: since it has been 
abandoned by development, there is no applied thought in this, or of this, [jhãna], 
thus it is without applied thought. The same explanation applies to sustained 
thought. Also it is said in the Vibhanga: "So this applied thought and this 
sustained thought are quieted, quietened, stilled, set at rest, set quite at rest, 
done away with, quite done away with, 43 dried up, quite dried up, made an end 
of; hence it is said: without applied thought, without sustained thought" 
(Vibh 258). 

Here it may be asked: Has not this meaning already been established by the 
words "with the stilling of applied and sustained thought?" So why is it said 
again "without applied thought, without sustained thoughts?"—It may be 
replied: Yes, that meaning has already been established. But this does not indicate 
that meaning. Did we not say earlier: "The phrase 'with the stilling of applied 
and sustained thought' is expressed in this way in order to indicate that the act 
of attaining the other ịhãnas, beginning with that of the second from the íirst, is 
ettected by the surmounting of the gross íactor in each case?" (§140). 

147. Besides, this contidence comes about with the act of stilling, not the 
darkness of deíilement, but the applied and sustained thought. And the 


43. Appita —"done away with": Appita ti vỉnasam gamita (" Appita" means "made to go to 
annihilation") (Vism-mht 153). This meanlng, though not in PED, is given in CPD. 
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singleness comes about, not as in access jhãna with the abandoning of the 
hindrances, nor as in the first jhãna with the maniiestation of the íactors, but 
with the act of stilling the applied and sustained thought. So that [first] clause 
indicates the cause of the coníidence and singleness. In the same way this jhãna 
is without applied thought and without sustained thought, not as in the third 
and íourth jhãnas or as in eye-consciousness, etc., with just absence, but with 
the actual act of stilling the applied and sustained thought. So that [íirst clause] 
also indicates the cause of the State without applied and sustained thought; it 
does not indicate the bare absence of applied and sustained thought. [158] The 
bare absence of applied and sustained thought is indicated by this [second] 
clause, namely, "without applied thought, without sustained thought." 
Consequently it needs to be stated notwithstanding that the íirst has already 
been stated. 

148. Bom of concentration: born of the first-jhãna concentration, or born of 
associated concentration, is the meaning. Herein, although the íirst was born of 
associated concentration too, still it is only this concentration that is quite worthy 
to be called "concentration" because of its complete coníidence and extreme 
immobility due to absence of disturbance by applied and sustained thought. So 
only this [jhãna] is called "born of concentration," and that is in order to 
recommend it. 

With happiness and bliss is as already explained. Second: second in numerical 
series. Also second because entered upon second. 

149. Then it was also said above ĩvhich abandons tĩvo factors , possesses three 
/actors (§139). Herein, the abandoning of two íactors should be understood 
as the abandoning of applied thought and sustained thought. But while the 
hindrances are abandoned at the moment of the access of the íirst jhãna, in 
the case of this jhãna the applied thought and sustained thought are not 
abandoned at the moment of its access. It is only at the moment of actual 
absorption that the jhãna arises without them. Hence they are called its 
íactors of abandoning. 

150. Its possession of three íactors should be understood as the arising of the 
three, that is, happiness, bliss, and uniíication of mind. So when it is said in the 
Vibhahga, '"Jhãna': coníidence, happiness, bliss, uniiication of mind" (Vibh 
258), this is said íiguratively in order to show that jhãna with its equipment. But, 
excepting the coníidence, this jhãna has literally three íactors qua íactors that 
have attained to the characteristic of lighting (see §119), according as it is said: 
"What is jhãna of three íactors on that occasion? It is happiness, bliss, uniíication 
of mind" (Vibh 263). 

The rest is as in the case of the íirst jhãna. 

151. Once this has been obtained in this way and he has mastery in the five 
ways already described, then on emerging from the now íamiliar second jhãna 
he can regard the flaws in it thus: "This attainment is threatened by the nearness 
of applied and sustained thought; 'Whatever there is in it of happiness, of mental 
excitement, proclaims its grossness' (D I 37), and its íactors are weakened by the 
grossness of the happiness so expressed." He can bring the third jhãna to mind 
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as quieter and so end his attachment to the second jhana and set about doing 
what is needed for attaining the third. 

152. When he has emerged from the second jhãna [159] happiness appears 
gross to him as he reviews the jhãna íactors with mindtulness and full awareness, 
while bliss and uniíication appear peacetul. Then as he brings that same sign to 
mind as "earth, earth" again and again with the purpose of abandoning the 
gross íactor and obtaining the peacetul íactors, [knowing] "now the third jhãna 
will arise," there arises in him mind-door adverting with that same earth kasina 
as its object, interrupting the life-continuum. Atter that, either four or five 
impulsions impel on that same object, the last One of which is an impulsion of 
the fine-material sphere belonging to the third jhãna. The rest are of the kinds 
already stated (§74). 

[The Third Jhẫna] 

153. And at this point, “With the tading away of happiness as well he dwells 
in equanimity and mindtul and tully aware, he teels bliss with his body; he 
enters upon and dwells in the third jhãna, on account of which the Noble Ones 
announce: 'He dwells in bliss who has equanimity and is mindtul' (Vibh 245), 
and so he has attained the third jhãna, which abandons one íactor, possesses 
two íactors, is good in three ways, possesses ten characteristics, and is of the 
earth kasina. 

154 Herein, ivith the fading away of happiness as ĩvell (pĩtiyã ca virãgã): tading 
away is distaste for, or surmounting of, happiness of the kind already described. 
But the words “as well" (ca) between the two [words pĩtiyã and virãgã] have the 
meaning of a conjunction; 44 they conịoin [to them] either the word "stilling" or 
the expression “the stilling of applied and sustaừied thought" [in the description 
of the second jhãna]. Herein, when taken as conjoining "stilling" the 
construction to be understood is “with the tading away and, what is more, with 
the stilling, of happiness." With this construction “tading away" has the 
meaning of distaste; so the meaning can be regarded as "with distaste for, and 
with the stilling of, happiness." But when taken as conjoining the words "stilling 
of applied and sustained thought," then the construction to be understood is 
“with the tading of happiness and, íurther, with the stilling of applied and 
sustained thought." With this construction "íading away" has the meaning of 
surmounting; so this meaning can be regarded as "with the surmounting of 
happiness and with the stilling of applied and sustained thought." 

155. Of course, applied and sustained thought have already been stilled in the 
second jhãna, too. However, this is said in order to show the path to this third 
jhãna and in order to recommend it. For when “with the stilling of applied and 
sustained thought" is said, it is declared that the path to this jhãna is necessarily 
by the stilling of applied and sustained thought. And just as, although mistaken 
view of individuality, etc., are not abandoned in the attaining of the third noble 
path [but in the íirst], yet when it is recommended by describing their 


44. Sampinặana —"conjunction": gram. term for the word ca (and). This meaning not 
given in PED. Cf. M-a 140. 
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abandonment thus, "With the abandoning of the five lower íetters" (A I 232), 
[160] then it awakens eagerness in those trying to attain that third noble path— 
so too, when the stilling of applied and sustained thought is mentioned, though 
they are not actually stilled here [but in the second], this is a recommendation. 
Hence the meaning expressed is this: "With the surmounting of happừiess and 
with the stilling of applied and sustained thought." 

156. He dĩvells in equanimity: it watches [things] as they arise ( UPApattito 
IKKHATI ), thus it is equanimity (upekkhã —or onlooking); it sees íairly sees without 
partiality ( a-pakkha-patita ), is the meaning. A possessor of the third jhãna is said 
to "dwell in equanimity" since he possesses equanimity that is clear, abundant 
and sound. 

Equanimity is of ten kinds; six-factored equanimity equanimity as a divine 
abiding, equanimity as an enlightenment íactor, equanimity of energy, 
equanimity about íormations, equanimity as a íeeling, equanimity about insight, 
equanimity as speciiic neutrality, equanimity of jhãna and equanimity of 
puriíication. 

157. Herein, six /actored equanimity is a name for the equanimity in one whose 
cankers are destroyed. It is the mode of non-abandonment of the natural State of 
purity when desirable or undesirable olýects of the six kinds come into íocus in 
the six doors described thus: "Here a bhikkhu whose cankers are destroyed is 
neither glad nor sad on seeing a visible obịect with the eye: he dwells in 
equanimity mindíul and íully aware" (A III 279). 

158. Equanỉmity as a divine abiđing is a name for equanimity consisting in the 
mode of neutrality towards beings described thus: "He dwells intent upon one 
quarter with his heart endued with equanimity" (D I 251). 

159. Equanimity as an enlightenment factor is a name for equanimity consisting 
in the mode of neutrality in conascent States described thus: "He develops the 
equanimity enlightenment íactor depending on relinquishment" (M I 11). 

160. Equanimity of energy is a name for the equanimity otherwise known as 
neither over-strenuous nor over-lax energy described thus: "From time to time he 
brings to mind the sign of equanimity" (A I 257). 

161. Equanimity about /ormations is a name for equanimity consisting in 
neutrality about apprehending reílexion and composure regarding the 
hindrances, etc., described thus: "How many kinds of equanimity about 
íormations arise through concentration? How many kinds of equanimity about 
íormations arise through insight? Eight kinds of equanimity about íormations 
arise through concentration. Ten kinds of equanimity about íormations arise 
through insight" 45 (Patis I 64). [161] 


45. The "eight kinds" are those connected with the eight jhãnas, the "ten kinds" 
those connected with the four paths, the four íruitions, the void liberation, and the 
signless liberation. 
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162. Equanimity as a fteeling is a name for the equanimity known as neither- 
pain-nor-pleasure described thus: "On the occasion on which a sense-sphere 
proíitable consciousness has arisen accompanied by equanimity" (Dhs §156). 

163. Equanimity abont insight is a name for equanimity consisting in neutrality 
about investigation described thus: "What exists, what has become, that he 
abandons, and he obtains equanimity" (M II 264-65, A IV 70f). 

164. Equanimity as specific neutrality is a name for equanimity consisting in the 
equal efficiency of conascent States; it is contained among the "or-whatever 
States" beginning with zeal (XIV133; Dhs-a 132). 

165. Equanimity of ịhãna is a name for equanimity producing impartiality 
towards even the highest bliss described thus: "He dwells in equanimity" 
(Vibh 245). 

166. Puriỷying equanimity is a name for equanimity puriíied of all opposition, 
and so consisting in uninterestedness in stilling opposition described thus: 
"The íourth jhãna, which ... has mindíulness puriíied by equanimity" (Vibh 245). 

167. Herein, six-factored equanimity, equanimity as a divine abiding, 
equanimity as an enlightenment íactor, equanimity as speciíic neutrality, 
equanimity of jhãna and puriíying equanimity are one in meaning, that is, 
equanimity as speciiic neutrality Their diííerence, however, is one of position, 46 
like the diííerence in a single being as a boy, a youth, an adult, a general, a king, 
and so on. Thereíore of these it should be understood that equanimity as an 
enlightenment íactor, etc., are not íound where there is six-factored equanimity; 
or that six-factored equanimity, etc., are not íound where there is equanimity as 
an enlightenment íactor. 

And just as these have One meaning, so also equanimity about íormations 
and equanimity about insight have one meaning too; for they are simply 
understanding classed in these two ways according to íunction. 

168. Just as, when a man has seen a snake go into his house in the evening and 
has hunted for it with a íorked stick, and then when he has seen it lying in the 
grain store and has looked to discover whether it is actually a snake or not, and 
then by seeing three marks 47 has no more doubt, and so there is neutrality in him 
about íurther investigating whether or not it is a snake, [162] so too, when a man 
has begun insight, and he sees with insight knowledge the three characteristics, 
then there is neutrality in him about íurther investigating the impermanence, 
etc., of íormations, and that neutrality is called equanimity about insight. 

169. But just as, when the man has caught hold of the snake securely with the 
íorked stick and thinks, "How shall I get rid of the snake without hurting it or 
getting bitten by ít?" then as he is seeking only the way to get rid of it, there is 
neutrality in him about the catching hold of it, so too, when a man, through 
seeking the three characteristics, sees the three kinds of becoming as if burning, 


46. Avattha —"position, occasion." Not in PED; see CPD. 

47. Sovatthika-ttaya —"three marks;" cf. XXI.49. 
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then there is neutrality in him about catching hold of íormations, and that 
neutrality is called equanimity about /ormations. 

170. So when equanimity about insight is established, equanimity about 
íormations is established too. But it is divided into two in this way according to 
íunction, in other words, according to neutrality about investigating and about 
catching hold. 

Equanimity of energy and equanimity as /eeling are diiíerent both from each 
other and from the rest. 

171. So, of these kinds of equanimity it is equanimity of jhãna that is intended 
here. That has the characteristic of neutrality Its íunction is to be unconcerned. 
It is maniíested as uninterestedness. Its proximate cause is the íading away of 
happiness. 

Here it may be said: Is this not simply equanimity as speciíic neutrality in the 
meaning? And that exists in the íirst and second jhãnas as well; so this clause, 
"He dwells in equanimity," ought to be stated of those also. Why is it not?—[It 
may be replied:] Because its íunction is unevident there since it is overshadowed 
by applied thought and the rest. But it appears here with a quite evident íunction, 
with head erect, as it were, because it is not overshadowed by applied thought 
and sustained thought and happiness. That is why it is stated here. 

The commentary on the meaning of the clause "He dwells in equanimity" is 
thus completed in all its aspects. 

172. Now, as to mindful and fully aivare: here, he remembers ịsarati), thus he is 
mindíul ( sata ). He has full awareness ( sampaịãnãti ), thus he is íully aware 
(sampaịãna). This is mindíulness and full awareness stated as personal attributes. 
Herein, mindíulness has the characteristic of remembering. Its íunction is not to 
íorget. It is maniíested as guarding. Full awareness has the characteristic of 
non-confusion. Its íunction is to investigate (judge). It is maniíested as scrutiny. 

173. Herein, although this mindíulness and this full awareness exist in the 
earlier jhãnas as well—for one who is íorgetíul and not íully aware does not 
attain even access, let alone absorption—yet, because of the [comparative] 
grossness of those jhãnas, the mind's going is easy [there], like that of a man on 
[level] ground, and so the íunctions of mindíulness and full awareness are not 
evident in them. [163] But it is only stated here because the subtlety of this jhãna, 
which is due to the abandoning of the gross íactors, requires that the mind's 
going always includes the íunctions of mindíulness and full awareness, like 
that of a man on a razor's edge. 

174. What is more, just as a calf that follows a cow returns to the cow when 
taken away from her if not prevented, so too, when this third jhãna is led away 
from happiness, it would return to happiness if not prevented by mindíulness 
and full awareness, and would rejoin happiness. And besides, beings are greedy 
for bliss, and this kind of bliss is exceedingly sweet since there is none greater. 
But here there is non-greed for the bliss owing to the iníluence of the mindíulness 
and full awareness, not for any other reason. And so it should also be understood 
that it is stated only here in order to emphasize this meaning too. 
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175. Now, as to the clause he feels bliss ĩvith his body: here, although in One 
actually possessed of the third jhãna there is no concern about íeeling bliss, 
nevertheless he would feel the bliss associated with his mental body, and aíter 
emerging from the jhãna he would also feel bliss since his material body would 
have been aííected by the exceedingly superior matter originated by that bliss 
associated with the mental body 48 It is in order to point to this meaning that the 
words "he íeels bliss with his body" are said. 

176. Now, as to the clause, that... onaccount of which the Noble Ones announce: 
He dwells in bliss who has equanimity and is mindtul: here it is the jhãna, on 
account of which as cause, on account of which as reason, the Noble Ones, that 
is to say the Enlightened Ones, etc., "announce, teach, declare, establish, reveal, 
expound, explain, clarify" (Vibh 259) that person who possesses the third 
jhãna—they praise, is what is ừitended. Why? Because "he dwells in bliss who 
has equanimity and is mindíul. He enters upon and dwells in that third jhãna" 
(tam ... tatiyam ịhãnam upasampaịịa viharati ) is how the construction should be 
understood here. But why do they praise him thus? Because he is worthy of 
praise. 

177. For this man is worthy of praise since he has equanimity towards the 
third jhãna though it possesses exceedingly sweet bliss and has reached the 
períection of bliss, and he is not drawn towards it by a liking for the bliss, and he 
is mindtul with the mindtulness established in order to prevent the arising of 
happiness, and he feels with his mental body the undeíiled bliss beloved of 
Noble Ones, cultivated by Noble Ones. Because he is worthy of praise in this way 
it should be understood, Noble Ones praise him with the words, "He dwells in 
bliss who has equanimity and is mindíul," thus declaring the special qualities 
that are worthy of praise. 

[164] Third: it is the third in the numerical series; and it is third because it is 
entered upon third. 

178. Then it was said, ĩvhich abandons one factor, possesses tiuo /actors (§153): 
here the abandoning of the one íactor should be understood as the abandoning 
of happiness. But that is abandoned only at the moment of absorption, as applied 
thought and sustained thought are at that of the second jhãna; hence it is called 
its íactor of abandoning. 

179. The possession of the two íactors should be understood as the arising of 
the two, namely bliss and uniiication. So when it is said in the Vibhanga, "'Jhãna': 
equanimity mindtulness, full awareness, bliss, uniiication of mind" (Vibh 260), 
this is said íiguratively in order to show that jhãna with its equipment. But, 
excepting the equanimity and mindíulness and full awareness, this jhãna has 
literally only two íactors qua factors that have attained to the characteristic of 
lighting (see §119), according as it is said, "What is the jhãna of two íactors on 
that occasion? It is bliss and uniiication of mind" (Vibh 264). 

The rest is as in the case of the íirst jhãna. 


48. For consciousness-originated materiality see XX.30 ff. 
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180. Once this has been obtained in this way, and once he has mastery in the 
five ways already described, then on emerging from the now íamiliar third 
jhãna, he can regard the flaws in it thus: "This attainment is threatened by the 
nearness of happiness; 'Whatever there is in it of mental concern about bliss 
proclaims its grossness' (D I 37; see Ch. IX, n. 20), and its íactors are weakened 
by the grossness of the bliss so expressed." He can bring the íourth jhãna to 
mind as quieter and so end his attachment to the third jhãna and set about 
doing what is needed for attaining the íourth. 

181. When he has emerged from the third jhãna, the bliss, in other words, the 
mental joy appears gross to him as he reviews the jhãna íactors with mindíulness 
and full awareness, while the equanimity as íeeling and the uniíication of mind 
appear peaceíul. Then, as he brings that same sign to mind as "earth, earth" 
again and again with the purpose of abandoning the gross íactor and obtaining 
the peaceíul íactors, [knowing] "now the íourth jhãna will arise," there arises in 
him mind-door adverting with that same earth kasina as its object, interrupting 
the life-continuum. Aíter that either four or five impulsions impel on that same 
object, [165] the last one of which is an impulsion of the fine-material sphere 
belonging to the íourth jhãna. The rest are of the kinds already stated (§74). 

182. But there is this diiíerence: blissíul (pleasant) íeeling is not a condition, 
as repetition condition, for neither-painful-nor-pleasant íeeling, and [the 
preliminary work] must be aroused in the case of the íourth jhãna with neither- 
painful-nor-pleasant íeeling; consequently these [consciousnesses of the 
preliminary work] are associated with neither-painful-nor-pleasant íeeling, and 
here happiness vanishes simply owing to their association with equanimity. 

[The Fourth Jhãna] 

183. And at this point, "With the abandoning of pleasure and pain and with 
the previous disappearance of joy and grieí he enters upon and dwells in the 
íourth jhãna, which has neither-pain-nor-pleasure and has purity of mindíulness 
due to equanimity" (Vibh 245), and so he has attained the íourth jhãna, which 
abandons one íactor, possesses two íactors, is good in three ways, possesses ten 
characteristics, and is of the earth kasina. 

184. Herein, ivith the abandoning of pleasure and pain: with the abandoning of 
bodily pleasure and bodily pain. With the previous: which took place beíore, not 
in the moment of the íourth jhãna. Disappearance ofjoy and grieỷ. with the previous 
disappearance of the two, that is, mental bliss (pleasure) and mental pain; with 
the abandoning, is what is meant. 

185. But when does the abandoning of these take place? At the moment of 
access of the four jhãnas. For [mental] joy is only abandoned at the moment of 
the fourth-jhãna access, while [bodily] pain, [mental] grieí, and [bodily] bliss 
(pleasure) are abandoned respectively at the moments of access of the íirst, second, 
and third jhãnas. So although the order in which they are abandoned is not 
actually mentioned, nevertheless the abandoning of the pleasure, pain, joy, and 
grieí, is stated here according to the order in which the íaculties are summarized 
in the Indriya Vibhanga (Vibh 122). 
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186. But if these are only abandoned at the moments of access of the several 
jhãnas, why is their cessation said to. take place in the jhãna itselí in the following 
passage: "And where does the arisen pain íaculty cease without remainder? 
Here, bhikkhus, quite secluded from sense desires, secluded from unproíitable 
things, a bhikkhu enters upon and dwells in the íirst jhãna, which is ... bom of 
seclusion. It is here that the arisen pain íaculty ceases without remainder ... 
Where does the arisen grieí íaculty [cease without remainder? ... in the second 
jhãna] ... Where does the arisen pleasure íaculty [cease without remainder? ... 
in the third jhãna] ... Where does the arisen joy íaculty cease without remainder? 
[166] Here, bhikkhus, with the abandoning of pleasure and pain [and with the 
previous disappearance of joy and grieí] a bhikkhu enters upon and dwells in 
the íourth jhãna, which ... has mindíulness puriíied by equanimity It is here 
that the arisen joy íaculty ceases without remainder" (S V 213-15). 

It is said in that way there reíerring to reiníorced cessation. For in the íirst 
jhãna, etc., it is their reiníorced cessation, not just their cessation, that takes 
place. At the moment of access it is just their cessation, not their reiníorced 
cessation, that takes place. 

187. For accordingly, during the íirst jhãna access, which has multiple 
adverting, there could be rearising of the [bodily] pain íaculty 49 due to contact 
with gadílies, ílies, etc. or the discomíort of an uneven Seat, though that pain 
íaculty had already ceased, but not so during absorption. Or else, though it has 
ceased during access, it has not absolutely ceased there since it is not quite 
beaten out by opposition. But during absorption the whole body is showered 
with bliss owing to pervasion by happiness. And the pain íaculty has absolutely 
ceased in one whose body is showered with bliss, since it is beaten out then by 
opposition. 


49. "They say that with the words, 'There could be the arising of the pain íaculty/ it 
is shown that since griet arises even in obtainers of jhãna, it is demonstrated thereby 
that hate can exist without being a hindrance just as greed can; for grieí does not arise 
without hate. Nor, they say, is there any contlict with the Patthãna text to be íancied 
here, since what is shown there is only griet that occurs making lost ]hãna its object 
because the grieí that occurs making its object a ]hãna that has not been lost is not 
relevant there. And they say that it cannot be maintained that griet does not arise at all 
in those who have obtained jhãna since it did arise in Asita who had the eight attainments 
(Sn 691), and he was not one who had lost jhãna. So they say. That is wrong because 
there is no hate vvithout the nature of a hindrance. If there were, it would arise in fine- 
material and immaterial beings, and it does not. Accordingly when in such passages 
as, 'In the immaterial State, due to the hindrance of lust there is the hindrance of 
stiííness and torpor ... the hindrance of agitation, the hindrance of ignorance' (Patth II 
291), ill will and worry are not mentioned as hindrances, that does not imply that they 
are not hindrances even by supposing that it was because lust, etc., were not actually 
hindrances and were called hindrances there tiguratively because of resemblance to 
hindrances. And it is no reason to argue, 'it is because it arose in Asita,' since there is 
íalling away from jhãna with the arising of griet. The way to regard that is that when 
the jhãna is lost for some trivial reason such men reinstate it without diííiculty" 
(Vism-mht 158-59). 
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188. And during the second-jhãna access too, which has multiple advertings, 
there could be rearising of the [mental] grieí íaculty, although it had already 
ceased there, because it arises when there is bodily weariness and mental 
vexation, which have applied thought and sustained thought as their condition, 
but it does not arise when applied and sustained thought are absent. When it 
arises, it does so in the presence of applied and sustained thought, and they are 
not abandoned in the second-jhãna access; but this is not so in the second jhãna 
itselí because its conditions are abandoned there. 

189. Likewise in the third-jhãna access there could be rearising of the 
abandoned [bodily] pleasure íaculty in one whose body was pervaded by the 
superior materiality originated by the [consciousness associated with the] 
happiness. But not so in the third jhãna itselí. For in the third jhãna the happiness 
that is a condition for the [bodily] bliss (pleasure) has ceased entirely Likewise 
in the fourth-jhãna access there could be re-arising of the abandoned [mental] 
joy íaculty because of its nearness and because it has not been properly 
surmounted owing to the absence of equanimity brought to absorption strength. 
But not so in the íourth jhãna itselí. And that is why in each case (§186) the 
words "without remainder" are included thus: "It is here that the arisen pain 
íaculty ceases without remainder." 

190. Here it may be asked: Then if these kinds of íeeling are abandoned in the 
access in this way, why are they brought in here? It is done so that they can be 
readily grasped. For the neither-painful-nor-pleasant íeeling described here by 
the words "vvhich has neither-pain-nor-pleasure" is subtle, hard to recognize 
and not readily grasped. So just as, when a cattle-herd 50 wants to catch a reíractory 
ox that cannot be caught at all by approaching it, he collects all the cattle into 
one pen [167] and lets them out one by One, and then [he says] "That is it; catch 
it," and so it gets caught as well, so too the Blessed One has collected all these 
[five kinds of íeeling] together so that they can be grasped readily; for when they 
are shown collected together in this way, then what is not [bodily] pleasure 
(bliss) or [bodily] pain or [mental] joy or [mental] grieí can still be grasped in 
this way: "This is neither-painful-nor-pleasant íeeling." 

191. Besides, this may be understood as said in order to show the condition for 
the neither-painful-nor-pleasant mind-deliverance. For the abandoning of 
[bodily] pain, etc., are conditions for that, according as it is said: "There are four 
conditions, íriend, for the attainment of the neither-painful-nor-pleasant mind- 
deliverance. Here, íriend, with the abandoning of pleasure and pain and with 
the previous disappearance of joy and grieí a bhikkhu enters upon and dwells 
in the íourth jhãna ... equanimity. These are the four conditions for the attainment 
of the neither-painful-nor-pleasant mind-deliverance" (M I 296). 

192. Or alternatively, just as, although mistaken view of individuality, etc., 
have already been abandoned in the earlier paths, they are nevertheless 
mentioned as abandoned in the description of the third path for the purpose 
of recommending it (cf. §155), so too these kinds of íeeling can be understood 


50. Gopa —"cowherd (or guardian)": not in PED. 
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as mentioned here for the purpose of recommending this jhãna. Or 
alternatively, they can be understood as mentioned for the purpose of showing 
that greed and hate are very far away owing to the removal of their conditions; 
for of these, pleasure (bliss) is a condition for joy, and joy for greed; pain is a 
condition for grieí and grieí for hate. So with the removal of pleasure (bliss), 
etc., greed and hate are very far away since they are removed along with their 
conditions. 

193. Which has neither-pain-nor-pleasure: no pain owing to absence of pain; no 
pleasure owing to absence of pleasure (bliss). By this he indicates the third kind 
of íeeling that is in opposition both to pain and to pleasure, not the mere absence 
of pain and pleasure. This third kind of íeeling named neither-pain-nor-pleasure 
is also called "equanimity." It has the characteristic of experiencing what is 
contrary to both the desirable and the undesirable. Its íunction is neutral. Its 
maniiestation is unevident. Its proximate cause should be understood as the 
cessation of pleasure (bliss). 

194. And has purity of mindỊulness due to eqnanimity: has purity of mindíulness 
brought about by equanimity For the mindíulness in this jhãna is quite puriíied, 
and its puriíication is eííected by equanimity, not by anything else. That is why 
it is said to have purity of mindíulness due to equanimity. Also it is said in the 
Vibhanga: "This mindíulness is cleared, puriíied, clariiied, by equanimity; hence 
it is said to have purity of mindíulness due to equanimity" (Vibh 261). [168] And 
the equanimity due to which there comes to be this purity of mindíulness should 
be understood as speciíic neutrality in meaning. And not only mindíulness is 
puriíied by it here, but also all associated States. However, the teaching is given 
under the heading of mindíulness. 

195. Herein, this equanimity exists in the three lower jhãnas too; but just as, 
although a crescent moon exists by day but is not puriíied or clear since it is 
outshone by the sun's radiance in the daytime or since it is deprived of the 
night, which is its ally owing to gentleness and owing to helpíulness to it, so 
too, this crescent moon of equanimity consisting in speciíic neutrality exists in 
the íirst jhãna, etc., but it is not puriíied since it is outshone by the glare of the 
opposing States consisting in applied thought, etc., and since it is deprived of 
the night of equanimity-as-feeling for its ally; and because it is not puriíied, the 
conascent mindíulness and other States are not puriiied either, like the unpuriíied 
crescent moon's radiance by day That is why no one among these [íirst three 
ịhãnas] is said to have purity of mindíulness due to equanimity. But here this 
crescent moon consisting in speciíic neutrality is utterly pure because it is 
not outshone by the glare of the opposing States consisting in applied 
thought, etc., and because it has the night of equanimity-as-feeling for its 
ally And since it is puriiied, the conascent mindíulness and other States are 
puriiied and clear also, like the puriíied crescent moon's radiance. That, it 
should be understood, is why only this jhãna is said to have purity of 
mindíulness due to equanimity. 

196. Tourth: it is íourth in numerical series; and it is íourth because it is entered 
upon íourth. 
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197. Then it was said, ĩvhich abandons one ỷactor, possesses two ỷactors (§183); 
here the abandoning of the one íactor should be understood as the abandoning 
of joy But that joy is actually abandoned in the íirst impulsions of the same 
cognitive series (cf. §185). Hence it is called its íactor of abandoning. 

The possession of the two íactors should be understood as the arising of the 
two, namely, equanimity as íeeling and uniiication of mind. 

The rest is as stated in the case of the íirst jhãna. 

This, in the íirst place, is according to the íouríold reckoning of jhãna. 

[The Fivefold Reckoning of Jhẫna] 

198. When, however, he is developừig íiveíold jhãna, then, on emerging from 
the now íamiliar íirst jhãna, he can regard the flaws in it in this way: "This 
attainment is threatened by the nearness of the hindrances, and its íactors are 
weakened by the grossness of applied thought." [169] He can bring the second 
jhãna to mind as quieter and so end his attachment to the íirst jhãna and set 
about doing what is needed for attaining the second. 

199. Now, he emerges from the íirst jhãna mindíully and íully aware; and only 
applied thought appears gross to him as he reviews the jhãna íactors, while the 
sustained thought, etc., appear peaceíul. Then, as he brừigs that same sign to 
mind as "earth, earth" again and again with the purpose of abandoning the 
gross íactor and obtaining the peaceíul íactors, the second jhãna arises in him 
in the way already described. 

Its íactor of abandoning is applied thought only. The four beginning with 
sustained thought are the íactors that it possesses. The rest is as already stated. 

200. When this has been obtained in this way and once he has mastery in the 
five ways already described, then on emerging from the now íamiliar second 
jhãna he can regard the flaws in it in this way: "This attainment is threatened by 
the nearness of applied thought, and its íactors are weakened by the grossness 
of sustained thought." He can bring the third jhãna to mind as quieter and so 
end his attachment to the second jhãna and set about doing what is needed for 
attaining the third. 

201. Now, he emerges from the second jhãna mindíully and íully aware; only 
sustained thought appears gross to him as he reviews the jhãna íactors, while 
happiness, etc., appear peaceíul. Then, as he brừigs that same sign to mind as 
"earth, earth" again and again with the purpose of abandoning the gross íactor 
and obtaining the peaceíul íactors, the third jhãna arises in him in the way 
already described. 

Its íactor of abandoning is sustained thought only. The three beginning with 
happiness, as in the second jhãna in the íouríold reckoning, are the íactors that 
it possesses. The rest is as already stated. 

202. So that which is the second in the íouríold reckoning becomes the second 
and third in the íiveíold reckoning by being divided into two. And those which 
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Chapter IV The Earth Kasina 

are the third and íourth in the íormer reckoning become the íourth and fifth in 
this reckoning. The íirst remains the íirst in each case. 

The íourth chapter called "The Description of the Earth 
Kasina" in the Treatise on the Development of Concen- 
tration in the Path of Puriỷication composed for the purpose 
of gladdenừig good people. 
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( Sesa-kasina-niddesa ) 

[The Water Kasina] 

1. [170] Now, the water kasina comes next aíter the earth kasina (III.105). Here 
is the detailed explanation. 

One who wants to develop the water kasina should, as in the case of the earth 
kasina, Seat himselí comíortably and apprehend the sign in water that "is either 
made up or not made up," etc.; and so all the rest should be repeated in detail 
(IV22). And as in this case, so with all those that follow [in this chapter]. We 
shall in fact not repeat even this much and shall only point out what is diiíerent. 

2. Here too, when someone has had practice in previous [lives], the sign arises 
for him in water that is not made up, such as a pool, a lake, a lagoon, or the ocean 
as in the case of the Elder CũỊa-Sĩva. The venerable One, it seems, thought to 
abandon gain and honour and live a secluded life. He boarded a ship at 
Mahãtittha (Mannar) and sailed to Jambudĩpa (India). As he gazed at the ocean 
meanwhile, the kasina sign, the counterpart of that ocean, arose in him. 

3. Someone with no such previous practice should guard against the four 
íaults of a kasina (IV24) and not apprehend the water as One of the colours, blue, 
yellow, red or white. He should fill a bowl or a four-footed water pot 1 to the brim 
with water uncontaminated by soil, taken in the open through a clean cloth 
[straừier], or with any other clear unturbid water. He should put it in a screened 
place on the outskirts of the monastery as already described and Seat himselí 
comíortably He should neither review its colour nor bring its characteristic to 
mind. Apprehending the colour as belonging to its physical support, he should 
set his mind on the [name] concept as the most outstanding mental datum, and 
using any among the [various] names for water ( ãpo ) such as "rain" ( ambu ), 
"liquid" (udaka), "dew" ( vãri ), "íluid" (salila), 2 he should develop [the kasina] by 
usừig [preíerably] the obvious "water, water." 

4. As he develops it in this way the two signs eventually arise in him in the way 
already described. Here, however, the learning sign has the appearance of moving. 
[171] If the water has bubbles of íroth mixed with it, the learning sign has the 


1. Kunậika —"a four-footed water pot": not in PED. 

2. English cannot really turnish five words for water. 
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same appearance, and it is evident as a fault in the kasina. But the counterpart 
sign appears inactive, like a crystal fan set in space, like the disk of a looking- 
glass made of crystal. With the appearance of that sign he reaches access jhãna 
and the jhãna tetrad and pentad in the way already described. 

[The Fire Kasina] 

5. Anyone who wants to develop the fire kasina should apprehend the sign in 
fire. Herein, when someone with merit, having had previous practice, is 
apprehending the sign, it arises in him in any sort of fire, not made up, as he 
looks at the fiery combustion in a lamp's flame or in a íurnace or in a place for 
baking bowls or in a íorest conílagration, as in the Elder Cittagutta's case. The 
sign arose in that elder as he was looking at a lamp's flame while he was ừi the 
Uposatha house on the day of preaching the Dhamma. 

6. Anyone else should make one up. Here are the directions for making it. He 
should split up some damp heartwood, dry it, and break it up into short lengths. 
He should go to a suitable tree root or to a shed and there make a pile in the way 
done for baking bowls, and have it lit. He should make a hole a span and four 
íingers wide in a rush mat or a piece of leather or a cloth, and after hanging it in 
front of the fire, he should sit down in the way already described. Instead of 
giving attention to the grass and sticks below or the smoke above, he should 
apprehend the sign in the dense combustion in the middle. 

7. He should not review the colour as blue or yellow, etc., or give attention to its 
characteristic as heat, etc., but taking the colour as belonging to its physical 
support, and setting his mind on the [name] concept as the most outstanding 
mental datum, and using any among the names for fire ( teịo ) such as “the Bright 
One" ( pãvaka ), “the Leaver of the Black Trail" ( kanhavattani), “the Knower of 
Creatures" ( ịãtaveda ), "the Altar of Sacriiice" ( hutãsana ), etc., he should develop 
[the kasina] by using [preíerably] the obvious "fire, fire." 

8. As he develops it in this way the two signs eventually arise in him as already 
described. Herein, the leamừig sign appears like [the fire to keep] sinking down 
as the ílame keeps detaching itselí. [172] But when someone apprehends it in a 
kasina that is not made up, any íault in the kasina is evident [in the learning 
sign], and any íirebrand, or pile of embers or ashes, or smoke appears in it. The 
counterpart sign appears motionless like a piece of red cloth set in space, like a 
gold fan, like a gold column. With its appearance he reaches access jhãna and 
the jhãna tetrad and pentad in the way already described. 

[The Air Kasina] 

9. Anyone who wants to develop the air kasina should apprehend the sign in 
air. And that is done either by sight or by touch. For this is said in the 
Commentaries: “One who is learning the air kasina apprehends the sign in air. 
He notices the tops of [growừig] sugarcane moving to and fro; or he notices the 
tops of bamboos, or the tops of trees, or the ends of the hair, moving to and fro; or 
he notices the touch of it on the body" 
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10. So when he sees sugarcanes with dense íoliage standing with tops level or 
bamboos or trees, or else hair four íingers long on a man's head, being struck by 
the wind, he should establish mindíulness in this way: "This wind is striking 
on this place." Or he can establish mindíulness where the wind strikes a part of 
his body aíter entering by a window opening or by a crack in a wall, and using 
any among the names for wind ( vãta) beginning with "wind" ( vãta ), "breeze" 
(mãluta), // blowừig" ( anila ), he should develop [the kasina] by using [preíerably] 
the obvious "air, air." 

11. Here the learning sign appears to move like the swirl of hot [steam] on rice 
gruel just withdrawn from an oven. The counterpart sign is quiet and motionless. 
The rest should be understood in the way already described. 

[The Blue Kasina] 

12. Next it is said [in the Commentaries]: “One who is learning the blue kasina 
apprehends the sign in blue, whether in a flower or in a cloth or in a colour 
element." 3 Firstly when someone has merit, having had previous practice, the 
sign arises in him when he sees a bush with blue flowers, or such flowers spread 
out on a place of oííering, or any blue cloth or gem. 

13. [173] But anyone else should take flowers such as blue lotuses, girikannikã 
(morning glory) flowers, etc., and spread them out to fill a tray or a flat basket 
completely so that no stamen or stalk shows or with only their petals. Or he can 
fill it with blue cloth bunched up together; or he can íasten the cloth over the rim 
of the tray or basket like the covering of a drum. Or he can make a kasina disk, 
either portable as described under the earth kasina or on a wall, with one of the 
colour elements such as bronze-green, leaf-green, anịana-ointment black, 
surrounding it with a diííerent colour. Aíter that, he should bring it to mind as 
“blue, blue" in the way already described under the earth kasina. 

14. And here too any íault in the kasina is evident in the learning sign; the 
stamens and stalks and the gaps between the petals, etc., are apparent. The 
counterpart sign appears like a crystal fan in space, free from the kasina disk. 
The rest should be understood as already described. 

[The Yellovv Kasina] 

15. Likewise with the yellow kasina; for this is said: "One who is leaming the 
yellow kasina apprehends the sign in yellow, either in a flower or in a cloth or in 
a colour element." Thereíore here too, when someone has merit, having had 
previous practice, the sign arises in him when he sees a flowering bush or 
flowers spread out, or yellow cloth or colour element, as in the case of the Elder 
Cittagutta. That venerable one, it seems, saw an oííering being made on the 
flower altar, with pattanga flowers 4 at Cittalapabbata, and as soon as he saw it the 
sign arose in him the size of the flower altar. 


3. Vanna-dhãtu —"colour element" should perhaps have been rendered simply by 
"paint." The one Pali word "nĩla" has to serve for the English blue, green, and sometimes 
black. 

4. Pattanga: not in PED. Ãsnna —"altar": not in this sense in PED. 
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16. Anyone else should make a kasina, in the way described for the blue kasina, 
with kanikũm flowers, etc., or with yellow cloth or with a colour element. He 
should bring it to mind as "yellow, yellow." The rest is as beíore. 

[The Red Kasina] 

17. Likewise with the red kasina; for this is said: "One who is learning the red 
kasina apprehends the sign in red, [174] either in a flower or in a cloth or in a 
colour element." Thereíore he re too, when someone has merit, having had 
previous practice, the sign arises in him when he sees a bandhuịĩvaka (hibiscus) 
bush, etc., in flower, or such flowers spread out, or a red cloth or gem or colour 
element. 

18. But anyone else should make a kasina, in the way already described for the 
blue kasina, with ịayasumana flowers or bandhuịĩvaka or red koranặaka flowers, 
etc., or with red cloth or with a colour element. He should bring it to mind as 
"red, red." The rest is as beíore. 

[The White Kasina] 

19. Of the white kasina it is said: "One who is learning the white kasina 
apprehends the sign in white, either in a flower or in a cloth or in a colour 
element." So íirstly, when someone has merit, having had previous practice, the 
sign arises in him when he sees a flowering bush of such a kind or vassikasumana 
(jasmine) flowers, etc., spread out, or a heap of white lotuses or lilies, white cloth 
or colour element; and it also arises in a tin disk, a silver disk, and the moon's 
disk. 

20. Anyone else should make a kasina, in the way already described for the 
blue kasina, with the white flowers already mentioned, or with cloth or colour 
element. He should bring it to mind as "white, white." The rest is as beíore. 

[The Light Kasina] 

21. Of the light kasina it is said: "One who is learning the light kasina 
apprehends the sign in light in a hole in a wall, or in a keyhole, or in a window 
opening." So íirstly, when someone has merit, having had previous practice, the 
sign arises in him when he sees the circle thrown on a wall or a íloor by sunlight 
or moonlight entering through a hole in a wall, etc., or when he sees a circle 
thrown on the ground by sunlight or moonlight Corning through a gap in the 
branches of a dense-leaved tree or through a gap in a hut made of closely packed 
branches. 

22. Anyone else should use that same kind of circle of luminosity just described, 
developing it as "luminosity luminosity" or "light, light." If he cannot do so, he 
can light a lamp inside a pot, close the pot's mouth, make a hole in it and place 
it with the hole íacing a wall. The lamplight Corning out of the hole throws a 
circle on the wall. He should develop that [175] as "light, light." This lasts 
longer than the other kinds. 

23. Here the learning sign is like the circle thrown on the wall or the groưnd. The 
coưnterpart sign is like a compact bright cluster of lights. The rest is as beíore. 
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[The Limited-Space Kasina] 

24. Of the limited-space kasina it is said: "One who is learning the space 
kasina apprehends the sign in a hole in a wall, or in a keyhole, or in a window 
opening." So íirstly when someone has merit, having had previous practice, the 
sign arises in him when he sees any [such gap as a] hole in a wall. 

25. Anyone else should make a hole a span and four íingers broad in a well- 
thatched hut, or in a piece of leather, or in a rush mat, and so on. He should 
develop one of these, or a hole such as a hole in a wall, as "space, space." 

26. Here the learnừig sign resembles the hole together with the wall, etc., that 
surrounds it. Attempts to extend it fail. The counterpart sign appears only as a 
circle of space. Attempts to extend it succeed. The rest should be understood as 
described under the earth kasina. 5 

[General] 

27. He with Ten Powers, who all things did see, 

Tells ten kasinas, each of which can be 
The cause of fourfold and of fivefold jhãna, 

The fine-material sphere's own master key. 

Now, knowing their descriptions and the way 
To tackle each and how they are developed, 

There are some íurther points that will repay 
Study each with its special part to play 

28. Of these, the earth kasina is the basis for such powers as the State described 
as "Having been One, he becomes many" (D I 78), etc., and stepping or standing 
or sitting on space or on water by creating earth, and the acquisition of the bases 
of mastery (M II13) by the limited and measureless method. 

29. The water kasina is the basis for such powers as diving in and out of the 
earth (D I 78), causing rain, storms, creating rivers and seas, making the earth 
and rocks and palaces quake (M I 253). 


5. In the Suttas the íirst eight kasinas are the same as those given here, and they are 
the only ones mentioned in the Dhammasanganĩ (§160-203) and Patisambhidã (Patis 
16). The Suttas give space and consciousness as ninth and tenth respectively (MII14- 
15; D III 268; Netti 89, etc.). But these last two appear to coincide with the íirst two 
immaterial States, that is, boundless space and boundless consciousness. The light 
kasina given here as ninth does not appear in the Suttas. It is perhaps a development 
from the "perception of light" (ãloka-sannã) (A II 45). The limited-space kasina given 
here as tenth has perhaps been made "limited' in order to ditterentiate it from the íirst 
immaterial State. The commentary on the consciousness kasina (M-a III 261) says 
nothing on this aspect. As to space, Vism-mht (p. 373) says: "The attainment of the 
immaterial States is not produced by means of the space kasina, and with the words 
'ending with the white kasina' (XXI.2) the light kasina is included in the white kasina." 
For description of space (ãkãsà) see Dhs-a 325, Netti 29. Also Vism-mht (p. 393) detines 
space thus: "Wherever there is no obstruction, that is called space." Again the Maịịhima 
Nikãya Tĩkã (commenting on MN106) remarks: "[Sense desires] arenot called empty ( ritta ) 
in the sense that space, which is entirely devoid of individual essence, is called empty" 
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30. The fire kasina is the basis for such powers as smoking, ílaming, causing 
showers of sparks, countering fire with fire, ability to burn only what one wants 
to burn (S IV 290), [176] causing light for the purpose of seeing visible obịects 
with the divừie eye, burning up the body by means of the fire element at the time 
of attaừiing Nibbãna (M-a IV 196). 

31. The air kasina is the basis for such powers as going with the speed of the 
wind, causing wind storms. 

32. The blue kasina is the basis for such powers as creating black íorms, causing 
darkness, acquisition of the bases of mastery by the method of íairness and 
ugliness, and attainment of the liberation by the beautiíul (see M II 12) 

33. The yellow kasina is the basis for such powers as creating yellow íorms, 
resolving that something shall be gold (S I 116), acquisition of the bases of 
mastery in the way stated, and attainment of the liberation by the beautiíul. 

34. The red kasina is the basis for such powers as creating red íorms, acquisition 
of the bases of mastery in the way stated, and attainment of the liberation by the 
beautiiul. 

35. The white kasina is the basis for such powers as creating white íorms, 
banishing stiííness and torpor, dispelling darkness, causing light for the purpose 
of seeing visible obịects with the divine eye. 

36. The light kasina is the basis for such powers as creating luminous íorms, 
banishing stiííness and torpor, dispelling darkness, causing light for the purpose 
of seeing visible obịects with the divine eye. 

37. The space kasina is the basis for such powers as revealing the hidden, 
maintaining postures inside the earth and rocks by creating space inside them, 
travelling unobstructed through walls, and so on. 

38. The classiíication "above, below, around, exclusive, measureless" applies 
to all kasinas; for this is said: "He perceives the earth kasina above, below, around, 
exclusive, measureless" (M II 14), and so on. 

39. Herein, above is upwards towards the sky's level. Beloĩv is downwards 
towards the earth's level. Around is marked off all around like the perimeter of a 
íield. For one extends a kasina upwards only, another downwards, another all 
round; or for some reason another proịects it thus as one who wants to see 
visible obịects with the divine eye proịects light. [177] Hence "above, below, 
around" is said. The word exclusive, however, shows that anyone such State has 
nothing to do with any other. Just as there is water and nothing else in all 
directions for one who is actually in water, so too, the earth kasina is the earth 
kasina only; it has nothing in common with any other kasina. Similarly in each 
instance. Measureless means measureless intentness. He is intent upon the 
entirety with his mind, taking no measurements in this way: "This is its 
begừining, this is its middle." 

40. No kasina can be developed by any living being described as follows: 
"Beings hindered by kamma, by deíilement or by kamma-result, who lack íaith, 
zeal and understanding, will be incapable of entering into the certainty of 
rightness in proíitable States" (Vibh 341). 
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41. Herein, the words hindered by kamma reíer to those who possess bad kamma 
entailing immediate effect [on rebirth]. 6 By deỷilement : who have íixed wrong 
view 7 or are hermaphrodites or eunuchs. By kamma-result: who have had a rebirth- 
linkừig with no [proíitable] root-cause or with only two [proíitable] root-causes. 
Lackfaith: are destitute of íaith in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. Zeal : are 
destitute of zeal for the unopposed way Understanding: are destitute of mundane 
and supramundane right view. Will be incapabỉe of entering into the certainty of 
rightness in profitable States means that they are incapable of entering into the 
noble path called "certainty" and "rightness in proíitable States." 

42. And this does not apply only to kasinas; for none of them will succeed in 
developing any meditation subject at all. So the task of devotion to a meditation 
subject must be undertaken by a clansman who has no hindrance by kamma- 
result, who shuns hindrance by kamma and by deíilement, and who íosters 
íaith, zeal and understanding by listening to the Dhamma, írequenting good 
men, and so on. 

The fifth chapter called "The Description of the 
Remaining Kasinas" in the Treatise on the Development 
of Concentration in the Path of Puriỷication composed 
for the purpose of gladdening good people. 


6. The five kinds of bad kamma with immediate effect on rebirth are, in that order of 
priority: matricide, parricide, arahanticide, intentional shedding of a Buddha's blood, 
and causing a schism in the Community, all of which cause rebirth in hell and remaining 
there for the remainder of the aeon ( kappa), whatever other kinds of kamma may have 
been pertormed (M-a IV 109f.). 

7. The no-cause view, moral-inefficacy-of-action view, the nihilistic view that there is 
no such thing as giving, and so on (see DN 2). 
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[General Definitions] 

1. [178] Now, ten kừids of íoulness, [as corpses] without consciousness, were 
listed next aíter the kasinas thus: the bloated, the livid, the íestering, the cut up, 
the gnawed, the scattered, the hacked and scattered, the bleeding, the worm 
iníested, a skeleton (III. 105). 

The bỉoated: it is bloated ( uddhumữta ) because bloated by gradual dilation and 
swelling aíter ( uddham ) the close of life, as a bellows is with wind. What is 
bloated ( uddhumãta ) is the same as “the bloated" (uddhumãtaka). Or alternatively 
what is bloated ( uddhumãta ) is vile ( kucchita ) because of repulsiveness, thus it is 
“the bloated" ( uddhumãtaka ). This is a term for a corpse in that particular State. 

2. The livid: what has patchy discolouration is called livid ( vinĩla ). What is 
livid is the same as “the livid" ( vinĩỉaka ). Or alternatively what is livid ( vinĩla ) is 
vile ( kucchita ) because of repulsiveness, thus it is “the livid" ( vinĩlaka ). 1 This is a 
term for a corpse that is reddish-coloured in places where ílesh is prominent, 
whitish-coloured in places where pus has collected, but mostly blue-black ( nĩla ), 
as if draped with blue-black cloth in the blue-black places. 

3. The ỷestering: what is trickling with pus in broken places is íestering ( vipubba ). 
What is íestering is the same as "the íestering" ( vipubbaka ). Or alternatively, 
what is íestering ( vipubba ) is vile ( kucchita ) because of repulsiveness, thus it is 
“the íestering" (vipnbbaka). This is a term for a corpse in that particular State. 

4. The cut up: what has been opened up 2 by cutting it in two is called cut up 
(vicchidda). What is cut up is the same as “the cut up" ( vicchiddaka ). Or alternatively 
what is cut up ( vicchidda ) is vile (kucchita) because of repulsiveness, thus it is 
“the cut up" (lúcchiddaka). This is a term for a corpse cut in the middle. [179] 

5. The gnaĩved: what has been chewed here and there in various ways by dogs, 
ịackals, etc., is what is gnawed (vikkhĩlyita). What is gnawed is the same as "the 
gnawed" ( vikkhãyitaka ). Or alternatively, what is gnawed (vikkhãyita) is vile 


1. It is not possible to render such associative and alliterative derivations of meaning 
into English. They have nothing to do with the historical development of words, and 
their purpose is purely mnemonic. 

2. Apavãrita —"opened up": not in PED. 
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(kucchita) because of repulsiveness, thus it is “the gnawed" (vikkhayitaka). This 
is a term for a corpse in that particular State. 

6. The scattered: what is strewed about (vividham khittam ) is scattered ( vikkhittam ). 
What is scattered is the same as "the scattered" ( vikkhittaka ). Or alternatively, 
what is scattered ( vikkhitta ) is vile ( kucchita ) because of repulsiveness, thus it is 
“the scattered" ( vikkhittaka ). This is a term for a corpse that is strewed here and 
there in this way: "Here a hand, there a foot, there the head" (cf. M I 58). 

7. The hacked and scattered: it is hacked, and it is scattered in the way just 
described, thus it is "hacked and scattered" ( hata-vikkhittaka ). This is a term for 
a corpse scattered in the way just described after it has been hacked with a knife 
in a crow's-foot pattern on every limb. 

8. The bleeding: it sprinkles ( kirati ), scatters, blood ( ỉohita ), and it trickles here 
and there, thus it is “the bleeding" ( lohitaka ). This is a term for a corpse smeared 
with trickling blood. 

9. The worm-infested : it is maggots that are called worms ( pnỊuva ); it sprinkles 
worms (puịuve kirati), thus it is worm-infested ( puịuvaka ). This is a term for a 
corpse full of maggots. 

10. A skeleton: bone ( aịịhi ) is the same as skeleton ( aịịhika ). Or alternatively, 
bone ( aịịhi ) is vile ( kucchita ) because of repulsiveness, thus it is a skeleton ( aịịhika ). 
This is a term both for a single bone and for a framework of bones. 

11. These names are also used both for the signs that arise with the bloated, 
etc., as their support, and for the ịhãnas obtained in the signs. 

[The Bloated] 

12. Herein, when a meditator wants to develop the jhãna called "of the bloated" 
by arousing the sign of the bloated on a bloated body he should in the way 
already described approach a teacher of the kind mentioned under the earth 
kasina and learn the meditation subịect from him. In explaining the meditation 
subịect to him, the teacher should explain it all, that is, the directions for going 
with the aim of acquiring the sign of íoulness, the characterizing of the 
surrounding signs, the eleven ways of apprehending the sign, the reviewing of 
the path gone by and come by, concluding with the directions for absorption. 
And when the meditator has learnt it all well, he should go to an abode of the 
kind already described and live there while seeking the sign of the bloated. 

13. Meanwhile, when he hears people saying that at some village gate or on 
some road or at some forest's edge or at the base of some rock or at the root of 
some tree [180] or on some charnel ground a bloated corpse is lying, he should 
not go there at once, like one who plunges into a river where there is no ford. 

14. Why not? Because this íoulness is beset by wild beasts and non-human 
beings, and he might risk his life there. Or perhaps the way to it goes by a village 
gate or a bathing place or an irrigated íield, and there a visible object of the 
opposite sex might come into íocus. Or perhaps the body is of the opposite sex; 
for a íemale body is unsuitable for a man, and a male body for a woman. If only 
recently dead, it may even look beautiíul; hence there might be danger to the life 
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of purity But if he judges himselí thus, "This is not diííicult for one like me," 
then he can go there. 

15. And when he goes, he should do so only aíter he has spoken to the senior 
elder of the Community or to some well-known bhikkhu. 

16. Why? Because if all his limbs are seized with shuddering at the charnel 
ground, or if his gorge rises when he is coníronted with disagreeable objects 
such as the visible íorms and sounds of non-human beings, lions, tigers, etc., or 
something else aíílicts him, then he whom he told will have his bowl and robe 
well looked aíter in the monastery, or he will care for him by sending young 
bhikkhus or novices to him. 

17. Besides, robbers may meet there thinking a charnel ground a safe place for 
them whether or not they have done anything wrong. And when men Chase 
them, they drop their goods near the bhikkhu and run away Perhaps the men 
seize the bhikkhu, saying "We have íound the thieí with the goods," and bully 
him. Then he whom he told will explain to the men "Do not bully him; he went 
to do this special work aíter telling me," and he will rescue him. This is the 
advantage of going only aíter iníorming someone. 

18. Thereíore he should iníorm a bhikkhu of the kind described and then set 
out eager to see the sign, and as happy and joyful as a warrior-noble ( khattiya ) 
on his way to the scene of anointing, as one going to offer libations at the hall of 
sacriíice, or as a pauper on his way to unearth a hidden treasure. And he should 
go there in the way advised by the Commentaries. 

19. For this is said: "One who is learning the bloated sign of íoulness goes 
alone with no companion, with unremitting mindíulness established, with his 
sense íaculties turned inwards, with his mind not turned outwards, reviewing 
the path gone by and come by In the place where the bloated sign of íoulness 
[181] has been left he notes any stone or termite-mound or tree or bush or creeper 
there each with its particular sign and in relation to the object. When he has 
done this, he characterizes the bloated sign of íoulness by the fact of its having 
attained that particular individual essence. (see §84) Then he sees that the sign 
is properly apprehended, that it is properly remembered, that it is properly 
deíined, by its colour, by its mark, by its shape, by its direction, by its location, by 
its delimitation, by its joints, by its openings, by its concavities, by its convexities, 
and all round. 

20. "When he has properly apprehended the sign, properly remembered it, 
properly deíined it, he goes alone with no companion, with unremitting 
mindíulness established, with his sense íaculties turned inwards, with his mind 
not tumed outwards, reviewing the path gone by and come by. When he walks, 
he resolves that his walk is oriented towards it; when he sits, he prepares a Seat 
that is oriented towards it. 

21. "What is the purpose, what is the advantage of characterizing the 
surrounding signs? Characterizing the surrounding signs has non-delusion 
for its purpose, it has non-delusion for its advantage. What is the purpose, what 
is the advantage of apprehending the sign in the [other] eleven ways? 
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Apprehending the sign in the [other] eleven ways has anchoring [the mind] for 
its purpose, it has anchoring [the mind] for its advantage. What is the purpose, 
what is the advantage of reviewừig the path gone by and come by? Reviewing 
the path gone by and come by has keeping [the mind] on the track for its purpose, 
it has keeping [the mind] on the track for its advantage. 

22. "When he has established reverence for it by seeing its advantages and by 
perceiving it as a treasure and so come to love it, he anchors his mind upon that 
object: 'Surely in this way I shall be liberated from ageing and death/ Quite 
secluded from sense desires, secluded from unproíitable things he enters upon 
and dwells in the first jhãna ... [seclusion]. He has arrived at the first jhãna of the 
fine-material sphere. His is a heavenly abiding and an instance of the meritorious 
action consisting in [meditative] development." (Source untraced.) 

23. So if he goes to the charnel ground to test his control of mind, let him do so 
after striking the gong or summoning a chapter. If he goes there mainly for 
[developing that] meditation subịect, lethim go alone withno companion, without 
renouncing his basic meditation subịect and keeping it always in mind, taking 
a walking stick or a staff to keep off attacks by dogs, etc., [182] ensuring 
unremitting mindíulness by establishing it well, with his mind not turned 
outwards because he has ensured that his íaculties, of which his mind is the 
sixth, are turned inwards. 

24. As he goes out of the monastery he should note the gate: "I have gone out in 
such a direction by such a gate." Aíter that he should dehne the path by which he 
goes: "This path goes in an easterly direction ... westerly ... northerly ... southerly 
direction" or "It goes in an intermediate direction"; and "In this place it goes to the 
left, in this place to the right"; and "In this place there is a stone, in this a termite- 
moưnd, in this a tree, in this a bush, in this a creeper." He should go to the place 
where the sign is, deíừiừig in this way the path by which he goes. 

25. And he should not approach it upwind; for if he did so and the smell of 
corpses assailed his nose, his brain 3 might get upset, or he might throw up his 
food, or he might repent his Corning, thinking "What a place of corpses I have 
come to!" So instead of approaching it upwind, he should go downwind. If he 
cannot go by a downwind path—if there is a mountain or a ravừie or a rock or a 
íence or a patch of thorns or water or a bog in the way—then he should go 
stopping his nose with the corner of his robe. These are the duties in going. 

26. When he has gone there in this way, he should not at once look at the sign 
of íoulness; he should make sure of the direction. For perhaps if he stands in a 
certaừi direction, the object does not appear clearly to him and his mind is not 
wieldy. So rather than there he should stand where the object appears clearly 
and his mind is wieldy. And he should avoid standing to leeward or to windward 
of it. For if he stands to leeward he is bothered by the corpse smell and his mind 
strays; and if he stands to windward and non-human beừigs are dwelling there, 


3. This does not imply what we, now, might suppose. See the description of "brain" 
in VIII. 126 and especially VIII. 136. What is meant is perhaps that he might get a cold 
or catarrh. 
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they may get annoyed and do him a mischieí. So he should move round a little 
and not stand too much to windward. [183] 

27. Then he should stand not too far off or too near, or too much towards the 
feet or the head. For if he stands too far off, the object is not clear to him, and if he 
stands too near, he may get írightened. If he stands too much towards the feet or 
the head, not all the toulness becomes maniíest to him equally So he should 
stand not too far off or too near, opposite the middle of the body, in a place 
convenient for him to look at it. 

28. Then he should characterize the surrounding signs in the way stated thus: 
"In the place where the bloated sign of íoulness has been left he notes any stone 
... or creeper there with its sign" (§19). 

29. These are the directions for characterizing them. If there is a rock in the 
eye's íocus near the sign, he should deíine it in this way: "This rock is high or 
low, small or large, brown or black or white, long or round," aíter which he 
should observe [the relative positions] thus: "In this place, this is a rock, this is 
the sign of íoulness; this is the sign of íoulness, this is a rock." 

30. If there is a termite-mound, he should deíine it in this way: "This is high or 
low, small or large, brown or black or white, long or round," aíter which he 
should observe [the relative positions] thus: "In this place, this is a termite- 
mound, this is the sign of íoulness." 

31. If there is a tree, he should deíine it in this way: "This is a pipal fig tree or 
a banyan fig tree or a kncchaka fig tree or a kapittha fig tree; it is tall or short, small 
or large, black or white," aíter which he should observe [the relative positions] 
thus: "In this place, this is a tree, this is the sign of íoulness." 

32. If there is a bush, he should deíine it in this way: "This is a sindi bush or a 
karamanda bush or a kanavĩra bush or a koraụậaka bush; it is tall or short, small or 
large," aíter which he should observe [the relative positions] thus: "In this place, 
this is a bush, this is the sign of íoulness." 

33. If there is a creeper, he should deíine it in this way: "This is a pumpkin creeper 
or a gourd creeper or a brown creeper or a black creeper or a stinking creeper," aíter 
which he should observe [the relative positions] thus: "In this place, this is a creeper, 
this is the sign of toulness; this is the sign of íoulness, this is a creeper." 

34. Also luith its particular sign and in reỉation to the obịect was said (§19); but 
that is included by what has just been said; for he "characterizes it with its 
particular sign" when he deíines it again and again, and he "characterizes it in 
relation to the object" when he deíines it by combining it each time in pairs thus: 
"This is a rock, this is the sign of íoulness; this is the sign of íoulness, this is a 
rock." 

35. Having done this, again he should bring to mind the fact that it has an 
individual essence, its own State of being bloated, which is not common to 
anything else, since it was said that he deíines 4 it hy the fact of its having attained 


4. Reterence back to §19 requires sabhavato upalakkhati rather than sabhavato vavatịhapeti, 
but so the readings have it. 
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that particưlar individual essence. The meaning is that it should be deíined 
according to individual essence, according to its own nature, as “the inílated, 5 
the bloated." 

Having deíined it in this way, he should apprehend the sign in the following six 
ways, that is to say, (1) by its colour, (2) by its mark, (3) by its shape, [184] (4) by its 
direction, (5) by its location, (6) by its delimitation. How? 

36. (1) The meditator should deíine it by its colom thus: "This is the body of one 
who is black or white or yellow-skinned." 

37. (2) Instead of deíining it by the temale mark or the male mark, he should 
deíine it bi/ its mark thus: “This is the body of one who was in the íirst phase of 
life, in the middle phase, in the last phase." 

38. (3) By its shape: he should deíine it only by the shape of the bloated thus: 
“This is the shape of its head, this is the shape of its neck, this is the shape of its 
hand, this is the shape of its chest, this is the shape of its belly, this is the shape 
of its navel, this is the shape of its hips, this is the shape of its thigh, this is the 
shape of its calf, this is the shape of its foot." 

39. (4) He should deíine it bi/ its diredion thus: “There are two directions in this 
body, that is, down from the navel as the lower direction, and up from it as the 
upper direction." Or alternatively, he can deíine it thus: "I am standing in this 
direction; the sign of toulness is in that direction." 

40. (5) He should deíine it by its locntion thus: “The hand is in this location, the 
foot in this, the head in this, the middle of the body in this." Or alternatively, he 
can deíine it thus: "I am in this location; the sign of toulness is in that." 

41. (6) He should deíine it by its delimitation thus: "This body is delimited 
below by the soles of the feet, above by the tips of the hair, all round by the skin; 
the space so delimited is tilled up with thirty-two pieces of corpse." Or 
alternatively, he can deíine it thus: “This is the delimitation of its hand, this is the 
delimitation of its foot, this is the delimitation of its head, this is the delimitation 
of the middle part of its body" Or alternatively, he can delimit as much of it as he 
has apprehended thus: "Just this much of the bloated is like this." 

42. However, a temale body is not appropriate for a man or a male one for a 
woman; for the object, [namely, the repulsive aspect], does not make its 
appearance in a body of the opposite sex, which merely becomes a condition 
for the wrong kind of excitement. 6 To quote the Majjhima Commentary: "Even 


5. Vanita —"inhated": glossed by Vism-mht with sũna (swollen). Not in PED ÚI this sense. 

6. Vipphandana —"wrong kind of excitement": Vism-mht says here "Kilesa- 
paripphandanass' eva nimittam hotĩ ti attho (the meaning is, it becomes the sign for 
interterence by (activity of) detilement" (Vism-mht 170). Phandati and vipphandnti are 
both given only such meanings as "to throb, stir, twitch" and paripphandati is not in 
PED. For the sense of wrong (vi-) excitement (phandana) cf. IV89 and XIV132 and note. 
There seems to be an association of meaning between vipphãrn, vyãpãra, vipphandana, 
ĩliaka, and paripphandana (perhaps also ãbhoga) in the general senses of interestedness, 
activity, concern, interterence, intervention, etc. 
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when decaying/ a woman invades a man's mind and stays there." That is 
why the sign should be apprehended in the six ways only in a body of the 
same sex. 

43. But when a clansman has cultivated the meditation subject under íormer 
Enlightened Ones, kept the ascetic practices, threshed out the great primary 
elements, discerned íormations, deíined mentality-materiality, eliminated the 
perception of a being, done the ascetic's [185] duties, lived the moral life, and 
developed the development, when he contains the seed [of turning away from 
íormations], and has mature knowledge and little deíilement, then the 
counterpart sign appears to him in the place while he keeps looking. If it does 
not appear in that way, then it appears to him as he is apprehending the sign in 
the six ways. 

44. But if it does not appear to him even then, he should apprehend the sign 
again in five more ways: (7) by its joints, (8) by its openings, (9) by its concavities, 
(10) by its convexities, and (11) all round. 

45. Herein, (7) by its joints is [properly] by its hundred and eighty joints. But 
how can he deíine the hundred and eighty joints in the bloated? Consequently 
he can deíine it by its íourteen major joints thus: Three ịoints in the right arm, 
three in the left arm, three in the right leg, three in the left leg, one neck joint, one 
waist joint. 

46. (8) By its openings: an "opening" is the hollow between the arm [and the 
side], the hollow between the legs, the hollow of the stomach, the hollow of the 
ear. He should deíine it by its openings in this way. Or alternatively, the opened 
or closed State of the eyes and the opened or closed State of the mouth can be 
deíined. 

47. (9) By its concavities: he should deíine any concave place on the body such 
as the eye sockets or the inside of the mouth or the base of the neck. Or he can 
deíine it thus: "I am standing in a concave place, the body is in a convex place." 

48. (10) By its convexities: he should deíine any raised place on the body such 
as the knee or the chest or the íorehead. Or he can deíine it thus: "I am standing 
in a convex place, the body is in a concave place." 

49. (11) All round: the whole body should be deíined all round. Aíter working 
over the whole body with knowledge, he should establish his mind thus, “The 
bloated, the bloated," upon any part that appears clearly to him. If it has not 
appeared even yet, and if there is special intensity of the bloatedness in the belly, 7 8 
he should establish his mind thus, “The bloated, the bloated," on that. 

50. Now, as to the words, he sees that the sign is properh/ apprehended, etc., the 
explanation is this. The meditator should apprehend the sign thoroughly in 
that body in the way of apprehending the sign already described. He should 


7. The Harvard text has ugghãịita, but Vism-mht (p. 170) reads "ugghãnitã (not in 
PED) pĩ-tĩ uddhumãtakabhãvappattã pi sabbaso kuthita-sarĩrã-pĩ-ti attho." 

8. "Uảara-pariyosãnam uparisanmm" (Vism-mht 172). Pariyosãna here means “intensity" 
though normally it means “end"; but see PED pariyosita. 
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advert to it with well-established mindíulness. He should see that it is properly 
remembered, properly detined, by doing that again and again. Standing in a 
place not too far from and not too near to the body he should open his eyes, look 
and apprehend the sign. [186] He should open his eyes and look a hundred 
times, a thousand times, [thinking], "Repulsiveness of the bloated, repulsiveness 
of the bloated," and he should close his eyes and advert to it. 

51. As he does so again and again, the learning sign becomes properly 
apprehended by him. When is it properly apprehended? When it comes into 
tocus alike whether he opens his eyes and looks or closes his eyes and adverts, 
then it is called properly apprehended. 

52. When he has thus properly apprehended the sign, properly remembered 
it, and properly detined it, then if he is unable to conclude his development on 
the spot, he can go to his own lodging, alone, in the same way as described of his 
Corning, with no companion, keeping that same meditation subịect in mind, 
with mindtulness well established, and with his mind not turned outwards 
owing to his íaculties being turned inwards. 

53. As he leaves the charnel ground he should detine the path he comes back 
by thus: “The path by which I have left goes in an easterly direction, westerly ... 
northerly ... southerly direction," or "It goes in an intermediate direction"; or 
"In this place it goes to the left, in this place to the right"; and "In this place 
there is a stone, in this a termite-mound, in this a tree, in this a bush, in this a 
creeper." 

54. When he has detined the path he has come back by and when, once back, 
he is walking up and down, he should see that his walk is oriented towards it 
too; the meaning is that he should walk up and down on a piece of ground that 
íaces in the direction of the sign of íoulness. And when he sits, he should prepare 
a Seat oriented towards it too. 

55. But if there is a bog or a ravine or a tree or a íence or a swamp in that 
direction, if he cannot walk up and down on a piece of ground tacing in that 
direction, if he cannot prepare his Seat thus because there is no room for it, then 
he can both walk up and down and sit in a place where there is room, even 
though it does not face that way; but he should turn his mind in that direction. 

56. Now, as to the questions beginning with ivhat is the pnrpose ... characterừing 
the surrounding signsl The intention of the answer that begins with the words, has 
non-delusion for its purpose, is this: If someone goes at the wrong time to the place 
where the sign of the bloated is, and opens his eyes for the purpose of 
apprehending the sign by characterizing the surrounding signs, then as soon 
as he looks the dead body appears [187] as if it were standing up and threatening 9 
and pursuing him, and when he sees the hideous and tearíul object, his mind 
reels, he is like one demented, gripped by panic, fear and terror, and his hair 
stands on end. For among the thirty-eight meditation subịects expounded in the 
texts no object is so írightening as this one. There are some who lose jhãna in 
this meditation subịect. Why? Because it is so írightening. 


9. There is no sense of aịịhottharati given in PED that fits here. Cf. 1.56. 
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57. So the meditator must stand firm. Establishing his mindíulness well, he 
should remove his íears in this way: "No dead body gets up and pursues one. If 
that stone or that creeper close to it were to come, the body might come too; but 
since that stone or that creeper does not come, the body will not come either. Its 
appearance to you in this way is born: of your perception, created by your 
perception. Today your meditation subject has appeared to you. Do notbe aíraid, 
bhikkhu." He should laugh it off and direct his mind to the sign. In that way he 
will arrive at distinction. The words "Characterizing the surrounding signs 
has non-delusion for its purpose" are said on this account. 

58. To succeed in apprehending the sign in the eleven ways is to anchor the 
meditation subject. For the opening of his eyes and looking conditions the arising 
of the learning sign; and as he exercises his mind on that the counterpart sign 
arises; and as he exercises his mind on that he reaches absorption. When he is 
sure of absorption, he works up insight and realizes Arahantship. Hence it was 
said: apprehending the sign in the [other] eleven Iưays has anchoring [the mind] for its 
purpose. 

59. The revieiving ofthe path gone hy and come by has keeping [the mind ] on the track 
for its purpose: the meaning is that the reviewing of the path gone by and of the 
path come back by mentioned is for the purpose of keeping properly to the track 
of the meditation subject. 

60. For if this bhikkhu is going along with his meditation subject and people 
on the way ask him about the day "What is today, venerable sir?" or they ask him 
some question [about Dhamma], or they welcome him, he ought not to go on in 
silence, thinking "I have a meditation subject." The day mustbe told, the question 
must be answered, even by saying "I do not know" if he does not know, a legitimate 
welcome must be responded to. [188] As he does so, the newly acquired sign 
vanishes. But even if it does vanish, he should still tell the day when asked; if he 
does not know the answer to the question, he should still say "I do not know," 
and if he does know it, he should explain it surely; 10 and he must respond to a 
welcome. Also reception of visitors must be attended to on seeing a visiting 
bhikkhu, and all the remaining duties in the Khandhakas must be carried out 
too, that is, the duties of the shrine terrace, the duties of the Bodhi-tree terrace, the 
duties of the Uposatha house, the duties of the reíectory and the bath house, and 
those to the teacher, the preceptor, visitors, departing bhikkhus, and the rest. 

61. And the newly acquired sign vanishes while he is carrying out these too. 
When he wants to go again, thinking "I shall go and take up the sign," he íinds 
he cannot go to the charnel ground because it has been invaded by non-human 
beings or by wild beasts, or the sign has disappeared. For a bloated corpse only 
lasts one or two days and then turns into a livid corpse. Of all the meditation 
sulýects there is none so hard to come by as this. 

62. So when the sign has vanished in this way the bhikkhu should sit down in 
his night quarters or in his day quarters and íirst of all review the path gone by 
and come by up to the place where he is actually sitting cross-legged, doing it in 


10. Reading ekamsena (surely) with Harvard text rather than ekadesena (partly). 
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this way: "I went out of the monastery by this gate, I took a path leading in such 
and such a direction, I turned left at such and such a place, I turned right at such 
and such a place, in one part of it there was a stone, in another a termite-mound 
or a tree or a bush or a creeper; having gone by that path, I saw the íoulness in 
such and such a place, I stood there íacing in such and such a direction and 
observed such and such surrounding signs, I apprehended the sign of íoulness 
in this way; I left the charnel ground in such and such a direction, I came back 
by such and such a path doing this and this, and I am now sitting here." 

63. As he reviews it in this way, the sign becomes evident and appears as if 
placed in front of him; the meditation subject rides in its track as it did beíore. 
Hence it was said: the revieiving of the path gone hy and come hy has keeping [the 
mind] on the trackỷor its purpose. 

64. Now, as to the words, when he has established reverence for it by seeing its 
advantages and by perceiving it as a treasure and so come to love it, he anchors 
the mind on that object: here, having gained jhãna by exercising his mind on the 
repulsiveness in the bloated, he should increase insight with the jhãna as its 
proximate cause, and then he should see the advantages in this way: [189] 
"Surely in this way I shall be liberated from ageing and death." 

65. Just as a pauper who acquired a treasure of gems would guard and love it 
with great affection, íeeling reverence for it as one who appreciates the value of 
it, "I have got what is hard indeed to get!" so too [this bhikkhu] should guard 
the sign, loving it and íeeling reverence for it as one who appreciates the value of 
it, "I have got this meditation subịect, which is indeed as hard to get as a very 
valuable treasure is for a pauper to get. For one whose meditation subịect is the 
four elements discerns the four primary elements in himselí, one whose meditation 
subịect is breathing discerns the wind in his own nostrils, and One whose 
meditation subịect is a kasina makes a kasina and develops it at his ease, so these 
other meditation subịects are easily got. But this one lasts only One, or two days, 
aíter which it turns into a livid corpse. There is none harder to get than this 
one." In his night quarters and in his day quarters he should keep his mind 
anchored there thus, "Repulsiveness of the bloated, repulsiveness of the bloated." 
And he should advert to the sign, bring it to mind and strike at it with thought 
and applied thought over and over again. 

66. As he does so, the counterpart sign arises. Here is the diiíerence between 
the two signs. The learning sign appears as a hideous, dreadíul and írightening 
sight; but the counterpart sign appears like a man with big limbs lying down 
aíter eating his fill. 

67. Simultaneously with his acquiring the counterpart sign, his lust is 
abandoned by suppression owing to his givừig no attention externally to sense 
desires [as object]. And owing to his abandoning of approval, ill will is abandoned 
too, as pus is with the abandoning of blood. Likewise stiííness and torpor are 
abandoned through exertion of energy, agitation and worry are abandoned 
through devotion to peaceíul things that cause no remorse; and uncertainty 
about the Master who teaches the way about the way, and about the íruit of the 
way is abandoned through the actual experience of the distinction attained. So 
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the five hindrances are abandoned. And there are present applied thought with 
the characteristic of directing the mind on to that same sign, and sustained 
thought accomplishing the íunction of pressing on the sign, and happiness 
due to the acquisition of distinction, and tranquillity due to the production of 
tranquillity in one whose mind is happy, and bliss with that tranquillity as its 
sign, [190] and uniíication that has bliss as its sign due to the production of 
concentration in one whose mind is blissíul. So the jhãna íactors become maniíest. 

68. Thus access, which is the obverse of the íirst jhãna, is produced in him too 
at that same moment. All aíter that up to absorption in the íirst jhãna and mastery 
in it should be understood as described under the earth kasina. 

69. As regards the livid and the rest: the characterizing already described, 
starting with the going in the way beginning “One who is leaming the bloated 
sign of íoulness goes alone with no companion, with unremittừig mindíulness 
established" (§19), should all be understood with its exposition and intention, 
substituting for the word “bloated" the appropriate word in each case thus: 
“One who is learning the livid sign of íoulness , “One who is learning the 
íestering sign of íoulness ..." But the diííerences are as follows. 

[The Livid] 

70. The ỉivid should be brought to mind as “Repulsiveness of the livid, 
repulsiveness of the livid." Here the learning sign appears blotchy-coloured; 
but the counterpart sign's appearance has the colour which is most prevalent. 

[The Festering] 

71. The ỷestering should be brought to mind as “Repulsiveness of the íestering, 
repulsiveness of the íestering." Here the learning sign appears as though 
trickling; but the counterpart sign appears motionless and quiet. 

[The Cut Up] 

72. The cut up is íound on a battleíield or in a robbers' íorest or on a charnel 
ground where kings have robbers cut up or in the jungle in a place where men 
are torn up by lions and tigers. So, if when he goes there, it comes into íocus at 
one adverting although lying in diiíerent places, that is good. If not, then he 
should not touch it with his own hand; for by doing so he would become íamiliar 
with it. 11 He should get a monastery attendant or one studying to become an 
ascetic or someone else to put it together in one place. If he cannot find anyone 
to do it, he should put it together with a walking stick or a staff in such a way 
that there is only a finger's breadth separating [the parts]. Having put it together 
thus, he should bring it to mind as “Repulsiveness of the cut up, repulsiveness of 
the cut up." Herein, the learning sign appears as though cut in the middle; but 
the counterpart sign appears whole. [191] 


11. "He would come to handle it without disgust as a corpse-burner would" 
(Vism-mht 176.). 
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[The Gnawed] 

73. The gnaived should be brought to mind as "Repulsiveness of the gnawed, 
repulsiveness of the gnawed." Here the learning sign appears as though gnawed 
here and there; but the counterpart sign appears whole. 

[The Scattered] 

74. Aíter getting the scattered put together or putting it together in the way 
described under the cut up so that there is only a finger's breadth, separating 
[the pieces], it should be brought to mind as "Repulsiveness of the scattered, 
repulsiveness of the scattered." Here the learning sign appears with the gaps 
evident; but the counterpart sign appears whole. 

[The Hacked and Scattered] 

75. The hcicked and scattered is tound in the same places as those described 
under the cut up. Theretore, aíter going there and getting it put together or 
putting it together in the way described under the cut up so that there is only a 
finger's breadth separating [the pieces], it should be brought to mind as 
"Repulsiveness of the hacked and scattered, repulsiveness of the hacked and 
scattered." Here, when the learning sign becomes evident, it does so with the 
tissures of the wounds; but the counterpart sign appears whole. 

[The Bleeding] 

76. The bleeding is íound at the time when [blood] is trickling from the openings 
of wounds received on battleíields, etc., or from the openings of burst boils and 
abscesses when the hands and feet have been cut off. So on seeing that, it should 
be brought to mind as "Repulsiveness of the bleeding, repulsiveness of the 
bleeding." Here the learning sign appears to have the aspect of moving like a 
red banner struck by wind; but the counterpart sign appears quiet. 

[The Worm-Infested] 

77. There is a worm-infested corpse when at the end of two or three days a mass 
of maggots oozes out from the corpse's nine oriíices, and the mass lies there like 
a heap of paddy or boiled rice as big as the body whether the body is that of a 
dog, a jackal, a human being, 12 an ox, a buttalo, an elephant, a horse, a python, 
or what you will. It can be brought to mind with respect to anyone of these as 
"Repulsiveness of the worm-ừifested, repulsiveness of the worm-infested." For 
the sign arose for the Elder CũỊa-Pindapãtika-Tissa in the corpse of an elephant's 
carcass in the KãỊadĩghavãpi reservoir. Here the learnừig sign appears as though 
moving; but the counterpart sign appears quiet, like a ball of boiled rice. 

[A Skeleton] 

78. A skeleton is described in various aspects in the way beginning "As though 
he were looking at a corpse thrown onto a chamel ground, a skeleton with tlesh 


12. Reading manussa with Sinhalese ed. 
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and blood, held together by sinews" (D II 296). [192] So he should go in the way 
already described to where it has been put, and noticing any stones, etc., with 
their surrounding signs and in relation, to the object, he should characterize it 
by the fact of its having attained that particular individual essence thus, "This is a 
skeleton/' and he should apprehend the sign in the eleven ways by colour and 
the rest. But if he looks at it, [apprehending it only] by its colour as white, it does 
not appear to him [with its individual essence as repulsive], but only as a variant 
of the white kasina. Consequently he should only look at it as 'a skeleton' in the 
repulsive aspect. 

79. "Mark" is a term for the hand, etc., here, so he should deíine it by its mark 
according to hand, foot, head, chest, arm, waist, thigh, and shin. He should 
deíine it by its shape, however, according as it is long, short, square, round, small 
or large. By its direction and by its location are as already described (§39-40). 
Having deíined it by its delimitation according to the periphery of each bone, he 
should reach absorption by apprehending whichever appears most evident to 
him. But it can also be deíined by its concavities and by its convexities according to 
the concave and convex places in each bone. And it can also be deíined by 
position thus: "I am standing in a concave place, the skeleton is in a convex 
place; or I am standing in a convex place, the skeleton is in a concave place." It 
should be deíined by its joints according as any two bones are joined together. It 
should be deíined by its openings according to the gaps separating the bones. It 
should be deíined all round by directing knowledge to it comprehensively thus: 
"In this place there is this skeleton." If the sign does not arise even in this way 
then the mind should be established on the írontal bone. And in this case, just as 
in the case of those that precede it beginning with the worm-infested, the 
apprehending of the sign should be observed in this eleveníold manner as 
appropriate. 

80. This meditation subịect is successíul with a whole skeleton írame and even 
with a single bone as well. So having learnt the sign in anyone of these in the 
eleven ways, he should bring it to mind as "Repulsiveness of a skeleton, 
repulsiveness of a skeleton." Here the learning sign and the counterpart sign 
are alike, so it is said. That is correct for a single bone. But when the learning 
sign becomes maniíest in a skeleton írame, what is correct [to say] is that there 
are gaps in the learning sign while the counterpart sign appears whole. [193] 
And the learning sign even in a single bone should be dreadíul and terriiying 
but the counterpart sign produces happiness and joy because it brings access. 

81. What is said in the Commentaries in this context allows that deduction. 
For there, aíter saying this, "There is no counterpart sign in the four divine 
abidings and in the ten kinds of íoulness; for in the case of the divine abidings 
the sign is the breaking down of boundaries itselí, and in the case of the ten 
kinds of íoulness the sign comes into being as soon as the repulsiveness is seen, 
without any thinking about it," it is again said, immediately next: "Here the 
sign is twofold: the learning sign and the counterpart sign. The learning sign 
appears hideous, dreadíul and territying," and so on. So what we said was well 
considered. And it is only this that is correct here. Besides, the appearance of a 
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woman's whole body as a collection of bones to the Elder Maha-Tissa through 
his merely looking at her teeth demonstrates this here (see 1.55). 

[General] 

82. The Divine Ruler with ten hundred eyes 
Did him with the Ten Powers eulogize, 

Who, fair in fame, made known as cause of jhãna 
This toulness of ten species in such wise. 

Now, knowing their description and the way 
To tackle each and how they are developed, 

There are some íurther poừits that will repay 
Study each with its special part to play 

83. One who has reached jhãna in anyone of these goes free from cupidity; he 
resembles [an Arahant] without greed because his greed has been well 
suppressed. At the same time, however, this classiíication of toulness should be 
understood as stated in accordance with the particular individual essences 
successively reached by the [dead] body and also in accordance with the 
particular subdivisions of the greedy temperament. 

84. When a corpse has entered upon the repulsive State, it may have reached 
the individual essence of the bloated or anyone of the individual essences 
beginning with that of the livid. So the sign should be apprehended as 
"Repulsiveness of the bloated," "Repulsiveness of the livid," according to 
whichever he has been able to find. This, it should be understood, is how the 
classiiication of toulness comes to be tentold with the body's arrival at each 
particular individual essence. 

85. And individually the bloated suits one who is greedy about shape since it 
makes evident the disíigurement of the body's shape. The livid suits One who is 
greedy about the body's colour since it makes evident the disíigurement of the 
skin's colour. The /estering [194] suits one who is greedy about the smell of the 
body aroused by scents, pertumes, etc., since it makes evident the evil smells 
connected with this sore, the body The cut up suits one who is greedy about 
compactness in the body since it makes evident the hollowness inside it. The 
gnaived suits One who is greedy about accumulation of tlesh in such parts of the 
body as the breasts since it makes it evident how a tine accumulation of tlesh 
comes to nothing. The scattered suits one who is greedy about the grace of the 
limbs since it makes it evident how limbs can be scattered. The hacked and 
scattered suits one who is greedy about a tine body as a whole since it makes 
evident the disintegration and alteration of the body as a whole. The bleeding 
suits one who is greedy about elegance produced by ornaments since it makes 
evident its repulsiveness when smeared with blood. The worm-infesteã suits one 
who is greedy about ownership of the body since it makes it evident how the 
body is shared with many íamilies of worms. A skeleton suits One who is greedy 
about tine teeth sừice it makes evident the repulsiveness of the bones in the body. 
This, it should be understood, is how the classiiication of toulness comes to be 
tentold according to the subdivisions of the greedy temperament. 
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86. But as regards the teníold íoulness, just as it is only by virtue of its rudder 
that a boat keeps steady in a river with turbulent 13 waters and a rapid current, 
and it cannot be steadied without a rudder, so too [here], owừig to the weak hold 
on the object, consciousness when uniíied only keeps steady by virtue of applied 
thought, and it cannot be steadied without applied thought, which is why there 
is only the íirst jhãna here, not the second and the rest. 

87. And repulsive as this object is, still it arouses joy and happiness in him by 
his seeing its advantages thus, “Surely in this way I shall be liberated from ữgeing 
and death," and by his abandoning the hindrances' oppression; just as a garbage 
heap does in a flower-scavenger by his seeing the advantages thus, "Now I shall 
get a high wage," and as the workings of purges and emetics do in a man 
suííering the pains of sickness. 

88. This íoulness, while of ten kinds, has only one characteristic. For though it 
is of ten kinds, nevertheless its characteristic is only its impure, stinking, 
disgusting and repulsive State (essence). And íoulness appears with this 
characteristic not only in a dead body but also in a living One, as it did to the 
Elder Mahã-Tissa who lived at Cetiyapabbata (1.55), and to the novice attendant 
on the Elder Sangharakkhita while he was watching the king riding an elephant. 
For a living body is just as foul as a dead one, [195] only the characteristic of 
íoulness is not evident in a living body, being hidden by adventitious 
embellishments. 

89. This is the body's nature: it is a collection of over three hundred bones, 
ịointed by One hundred and eighty joints, bound together by nine hundred 
sừiews, plastered over with nine hundred pieces of ílesh, enveloped in the moist 
inner skin, enclosed in the outer cuticle, with oriíices here and there, constantly 
dribblừig and trickling like a grease pot, inhabited by a community of worms, 
the home of disease, the basis of paừiíul States, perpetually oozing from the nine 
oriíices like a chronic open carbuncle, from both of whose eyes eye-filth trickles, 
from whose ears comes ear-filth, from whose nostrils snot, from whose mouth 
food and bile and phlegm and blood, from whose lower outlets excrement and 
urine, and from whose ninety-nine thousand pores the broth of stale sweat 
seeps, with bluebottles and their like buzzing round it, which when untended 
with tooth sticks and mouth-washing and head-anointing and bathing and 
underclothing and dressing would, judged by the universal repulsiveness of 
the body make even a king, if he wandered from village to village with his hair 
in its natural wild disorder, no diííerent from a flower-scavenger or an outcaste 
or what you will. So there is no distinction between a kừig's body and an outcaste's 
in so far as its impure stinkừig nauseating repulsiveness is concerned. 

90. But by rubbing out the stains on its teeth with tooth sticks and mouth- 
washing and all that, by concealing its private parts under several cloths, by 
daubing it with various scents and salves, by pranking it with nosegays and 
such things, it is worked up into a State that permits of its being taken as "I" and 


13. Aparisanịhita —"turbulent." Parisaỉiịhati (to quiet) is not in PED. Aparisanthita is 
not in CPD. 
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"mine." So men delight in women and women in men without perceivừig the 
true nature of its characteristic íoulness, now masked by this adventitious 
adornment. But in the ultimate sense there is no place here even the size of an 
atom fit to lust after. 

91. And then, when any such bits of it as head hairs, body hairs, nails, teeth, 
spittle, snot, excrement or urine have dropped off the body beings will not touch 
them; they are ashamed, humiliated and disgusted. But as long as anyone of 
these things remains in it, though it is just as repulsive, they take it as agreeable, 
desirable, permanent, [196] pleasant, self, because they are wrapped in the murk 
of ignorance and dyed with aííection and greed for self. Taking it as they do, 
they resemble the old jackal who saw a flower not yet íallen from a kimsuka tree in 
a íorest and yearned aíter it, thinking, "This is a piece of meat, it is a piece of 
meat." 

92. There was a jackal chanced to see 
A flowering kimsuka in a wood; 

In haste he went to where it stood: 

"I have íound a meat-bearing tree!" 

He chewed the blooms that fell, but could, 

Of course, find nothing fit to eat; 

He took it thus: "Unlike the meat 
There on the tree, this is no good." 

A wise man will not think to treat 
As foul only the part that fell, 

But treats as foul the part as well 
That in the body has its Seat. 

Fools cannot in their íolly tell; 

They take the body to be fair, 

And soon get caught in EviPs snare 
Nor can escape its painíul spell. 

But since the wise have thus laid bare 
This íilthy body's nature, so, 

Be it alive or dead, they know 
There is no beauty lurking there. 

93. For this is said: 

"This íilthy body stinks outright 
Like ordure, like a privy's site; 

This body men that have insight 
Condemn, as object of a fool's delight. 

"A tumour where nine holes abide 
Wrapped in a coat of clammy hide 
And trickling íilth on every side, 

Polluting the air with stenches far and wide. 
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"If it perchance should come about 
That what is inside it came out, 

Surely a man would need a knout 

With which to put the crows and dogs to rout." 

94. So a capable bhikkhu should apprehend the sign wherever the aspect of 
íoulness is maniíest, whether in a living body or in a dead one, and he should 
make the meditation subject reach absorption. 

The sixth chapter called “The Description of Foulness as 
a Meditation Subject" in the Treatise on the Development 
of Concentration in the Path of Puriỷication composed for 
the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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( Cha-anussati-niãdesa ) 

1. [197] Now, ten recollections were listed next aíter the ten kinds of toulness 

(III. 105). As to these: 

Mindtulness ( sati ) itselí is recollection ( anussati ) because it arises again and 
again; or alternatively, the mindtulness (sati) that is proper ( anurũpa ) for a 
clansman gone torth out of íaith, since it occurs only in those instances where it 
should occur, is "recollection" (i anussati ). 

The recollection arisen inspired by the Enlightened One is the recollection of 
the Buddha. This is a term for mindtulness with the Enlightened One's special 
qualities as its object. 

The recollection arisen inspired by the Law is the recollection of the Dhammn. 1 
This is a term for mindtulness with the special qualities of the Law's being well 
proclaimed, etc., as its object. 


1. The word dhamma —perhaps the most important and írequently used of Pali 
words—has no single equivalent in English because no English word has both a 
generalization so wide and loose as the word dhamma in its widest sense (which 
includes "everything" that can be known or thought of in any way) and at the same 
time an ability to be, as it were, tocused in a set of well-defined specitic uses. Roughly 
dhamma = what-can-be-remembered or what-can-be-borne-in-mind ( dhãretabba ) as 
kamma = what-can-be-done (kãtabba). The following two Principal (and overlapping) 
senses are involved here: (i) the Law as taught, and (ii) objects of consciousness. (i) In 
the íirst case the word has either been left untranslated as "Dhamma" or "dhamma" 
or it has been tendered as "Law" or "law." This ranges from the loose sense of the 
"Good Law," "cosmic law," and "teaching" to such specitic technical senses as the 
"discrimination of law/' "causality," "being subject to or having the nature of." (ii) In 
the second case the word in its looser sense of "something known or thought of" has 
either been left untranslated as "dhamma" or rendered by "State" (more rarely by 
"thing" or "phenomenon"), while in its technical sense as one of the twelve bases or 
eighteen elements "mental object" and "mental datum" have been used. The sometimes 
indiscriminate use of "dhamma," "State" and "law" in both the looser senses is 
deliberate. The English words have been reserved as far as possible for rendering 
dhamma (except that "State" has sometimes been used to render bhãva, etc., in the 
sense of "-ness"). Other subsidiary meanings of a non-technical nature have 
occasionally been otherwise rendered according to context. 
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The recollection arisen inspired by the Community is the recollection of the 
Scingha. This is a term for mindíulness with the Community's special qualities of 
being entered on the good way, etc., as its object. 

The recollection arisen inspired by virtue is the recollection oỷvirtue. This is a term 
for mindíulness with the special qualities of virtue's untomness, etc., as its object. 

The recollection arisen inspired by generosity is the recollection of generosity. 
This is a term for mindíulness with generosity's special qualities of free 
generosity, etc., as its object. 

The recollection arisen inspired by deities is the recollection of deities. This is a 
term for mindíulness with the special qualities of one's own íaith, etc., as its 
object with deities standing as witnesses. 

The recollection arisen inspired by death is the recollection of death. This is a 
term for mindíulness with the termination of the life íaculty as its object. 

[Mindỷulness occupied ivith the body (kãya-gatã sati —lit. "body-gone 
mindíulness"):] it is gone (gata) to the material body ( kãya ) that is analyzed in to 
head hairs, etc., or it is gone into the body, thus it is "body-gone" ( kãya-gatã ). It is 
body-gone ( kãya-gatã ) and it is mindíulness (s ati), thus it is "body-gone- 
mindíulness" ( kãyagatasati —single compound); but instead of shortening [the 
vowel] thus in the usual way, "body-gone mindíulness" ( kãyagatã sati — 
compound adj. + noun) is said. This is a term for mindíulness that has as its 
object the sign of the bodily parts consisting of head hairs and the rest. 

The mindíulness arisen inspired by breathing (ãnãpãna) is mindfulness of 
breathing. This is a term for mindíulness that has as its object the sign of in- 
breaths and out-breaths. 


In order to avoid muddle it is necessary to distinguish renderings of the word 
đhamma and renderings of the words used to detine it. The word itselí is a gerundive 
of the verb dhnrati (caus. dhãreti —"to bear") and so is the literal equivalent of "[quality] 
that is to be borne." But since the grammatical meanings of the two words dharati ("to 
bear") and dahati ("to put or sort out," whence dhãtu —"element") sometimes coalesce, 
it otten comes very close to dhãtu (but see VIII n. 68 and XI.104). If it is asked, what 
bears the qualities to be borne? A correct answer here would probably be that it is the 
event (samaya), as stated in the Dhammasanganĩ (§1, etc.), in which the various 
dhammas listed there arise and are present, variously related to each other. The word 
dhammin (thing qualitied or "bearer of what is to be borne") is a late introduction as a 
logical term (perhaps íirst used in Pali by Vism-mht, see p. 534). 

As to the deíinitions of the word, there are several. At D-a I 99 four meanings are 
given: moral (meritorious) special quality ( guna), preaching of the Law (desanã), scripture 
(pariyatti), and "no-living-being-ness" (nissattatã). Four meanings are also given at 
Dhs-a 38: scripture ( pariyatti), cause (of effect) as law (hetii), moral (meritorious) 
special quality (guna), and "no-living-being-ness and soullessness" (nissatta-nijjĩvatã). 
A wider deíinition is given at M-a 117, where the following meanings are distinguished: 
scriptural mastery, ( pariyatti —AIII86) truth, (sacca —Vin 112) concentration, (samãdhi — 
DII 54) understanding, (panĩiã —J-a 1280) nature, ( paknti —M 1162) individual essence, 
(sabhãva —Dhs 1) voidness, (sunnatã —Dhs 25) merit, ( punna — s I 82) oítence, ( ãpatti — 
Vin III187) what is knowable, ( neyya —Patis II194) "and so on" (see also VIII n. 68). 
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The recollection arisen inspired by peace is the recollection of peace. This is a 
term that has as its object the stilling of all suffering. 

[(1) Recollection of the Enlightened One] 

2. [198] Now, a meditator with absolute coníidence 2 who wants to develop íirstly 
the recollection of the Enlightened One among these ten should go into solitary 
retreat in a íavourable abode and recollect the special qualities of the Enlightened 
One, the Blessed One, as follows: 

That Blessed One is such since he is accomplished, íully enlightened, endowed 
with [clear] Vision and [virtuous] conduct, sublime, the knower of worlds, the 
incomparable leader of men to be tamed, the teacher of gods and men, 
enlightened and blessed (M I 37; A III 285). 

3. Here is the way he recollects: "That Blessed One is such since he is 
accomplished, he is such since he is íully enlightened, ... he is such since he is 
blessed"—he is so for these several reasons, is what is meant. 

[Accomplished] 

4. Herein, what he recollects íirstly is that the Blessed One is accomplished (i arahanta ) 
for the following reasons: (i) because of remoteness (ãraka), and (ii) because of 
his enemies ( arí ) and (iii) the spokes (am) having been destroyed ( hata ), and (iv) 
because of his worthiness ( araha ) of requisites, etc., and (v) because of absence of 
secret ( rahãbhãva ) evil-doing. 3 

5. (i) He stands utterly remote and far away from all deíilements because he has 
expunged all trace of deíilement by means of the path—because of such 
remoteness ( ãraka ) he is accomplished (arahanta). 

A man remote (ãraka) indeed we call 
From somethừig he has not at all; 

The Saviour too that has no stain 

May well the name "accomplished" (arahanta) gain. 

6. (ii) And these enemies (an), these deíilements, are destroyed (hata) by the 
path—because the enemies are thus destroyed he is accomplished (arahanta) 
also. 

The enemies (ari) that were deployed, 

Greed and the rest, have been destroyed (hata) 

By his, the Helper's, wisdom's sword, 

So he is "accomplished" (arahanta), all accord. 

7. (iii) Now, this wheel of the round of rebirths with its hub made of ignorance 
and of craving for becoming, with its spokes consisting of íormations of merit 
and the rest, with its rim of ageing and death, which is joined to the chariot of 


2. '"Absohite confidence' is the contidence atíorded by the noble path. Development 
of the recollection comes to success in him who has that, not in any other" (Vism-mht 
181). "Absolute contidence" is a constituent of the íirst three "íactors of stream- 
entry" (see s V 196). 

3. Cf. derivation of the word ariya ("noble") at M-a I 21. 
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the triple becoming by piercing it with the axle made of the origins of cankers 
(see M I 55), has been revolving throughout time that has no beginning. All of 
this wheel's spokes ( ara ) were destroyed ( hata ) by him at the Place of 
Enlightenment, as he stood firm with the feet of energy on the ground of virtue, 
wielding with the hand of íaith the axe of knowledge that destroys kamma— 
because the spokes are thus destroyed he is accomplished (arahanta) also. 

8. Or alternatively, it is the beginningless round of rebirths that is called the 
"vvheel of the round of rebirths." Ignorance is its hub because it is its root. 
Ageing-and-death is its rim because it terminates it. The remaining ten States [of 
the dependent origination] are its spokes because ignorance is their root and 
ageing-and-death their termination. 

9. Herein, ignorance is unknowing about suffering and the rest. And ignorance 
in sensual becoming [199] is a condition for íormations in sensual becoming. 
Ignorance in fine-material becoming is a condition for íormations in fine-material 
becoming. Ignorance in immaterial becoming is a condition for íormations in 
immaterial becoming. 

10. Formations in sensual becoming are a condition for rebirth-linking 
consciousness in sensual becoming. And similarly with the rest. 

11. Rebirth-linking consciousness in sensual becoming is a condition for 
mentality-materiality in sensual becoming. Similarly in fine-material becoming. 
In immaterial becoming it is a condition for mentality only 

12. Mentality-materiality in sensual becoming is a condition for the sixíold 
base in sensual becoming. Mentality-materiality in fine-material becoming is a 
condition for three bases in fine-material becoming. Mentality in immaterial 
becoming is a condition for one base in immaterial becoming. 

13. The sixíold base in sensual becoming is a condition for six kinds of contact 
in sensual becoming. Three bases in fine-material becoming are conditions for 
three kinds of contact in fine-material becoming. The mind base alone in 
immaterial becoming is a condition for One kind of contact in immaterial 
becoming. 

14. The six kinds of contact in sensual becoming are conditions for six kinds 
of íeeling in sensual becoming. Three kinds of contact in fine-material becoming 
are conditions for three kinds of íeeling there too. One kind of contact in 
immaterial becoming is a condition for one kind of íeeling there too. 

15. The six kinds of íeeling in sensual becoming are conditions for the six 
groups of craving in sensual becoming. Three in the fine-material becoming are 
for three there too. One kind of íeeling in the immaterial becoming is a condition 
for one group of craving in the immaterial becoming. The craving in the several 
kinds of becomừig is a condition for the clinging there. 

16. Clinging, etc., are the respective conditions for becoming and the rest. In 
what way? Here someone thinks, "I shall enjoy sense desires," and with sense- 
desire clinging as condition he misconducts himselí in body, speech, and mind. 
Owing to the íulíilment of his misconduct he reappears in a State of loss 
(deprivation). The kamma that is the cause of his reappearance there is kamma- 
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process becoming, the aggregates generated by the kamma are rebirth-process 
becoming, the generating of the aggregates is birth, their maturing is ageing, 
their dissolution is death. 

17. Another thinks, "I shall enjoy the delights of heaven/' and in the parallel 
manner he conducts himselí well. Owing to the íulíilment of his good conduct 
he reappears in a [sensual-sphere] heaven. The kamma that is the cause of his 
reappearance there is kamma-process becoming, and the rest as beíore. 

18. Another thinks, "I shall enjoy the delights of the Brahmã-world," and with 
sense-desire clinging as condition he develops loving-kindness, compassion, 
gladness, and equanimity. 4 [200] Owing to the íulíilment of the meditative 
development he is reborn in the Brahmã-world. The kamma that is the cause of 
his rebirth there is kamma-process becoming, and the rest is as beíore. 

19. Yet another thinks, "I shall enjoy the delights of immaterial becoming/' 
and with the same condition he develops the attainments beginning with the 
base consisting of boundless space. Owing to the íulíilment of the development 
he is reborn in one of these States. The kamma that is the cause of his rebirth there 
is kamma-process becoming, the aggregates generated by the kamma are rebirth- 
process becoming, the generating of the aggregates is birth, their maturing is 
ageing, their dissolution is death (see M II 263). The remaining kinds of clinging 
are construable in the same way 

20. So, "Understanding of discernment of conditions thus, 'Ignorance is a 
cause, íormations are causally arisen, and both these States are causally arisen/ 
is knowledge of the causal relationship of States. Understanding of discernment 
of conditions thus, 'In the past and in the íuture ignorance is a cause, íormations 
are causally arisen, and both these States are causally arisen/ is knowledge of 
the causal relationship of States" (Patis I 50), and all the clauses should be given 
in detail in this way 

21. Herein, ignorance and íormations are one summarization; consciousness, 
mentality-materiality the sixíold base, contact, and íeeling are another; craving, 
clinging, and becoming are another; and birth and ageing-and-death are 
another. Here the íirst summarization is past, the two middle ones are present, 
and birth and ageing-and-death are íuture. When ignorance and íormations 
are mentioned, thentates, became dispassionate towards them, when his greed 
íaded away, when he was liberated, then he destroyed, quite destroyed, abolished, 
the spokes of this wheel of the round of rebirths of the kừid just described. 

22. Now, the Blessed One knew, saw, understood, and penetrated in all aspects 
this dependent origination with its four summarizations, its three times, its 
twenty aspects, and its three links. "Knowledge is in the sense of that being 
known, 5 and understanding is in the sense of the act of understanding that. 


4. "Because of the words, 'Also all dhammas of the three planes are sense desires 
(kãma) in the sense of being desirable (kamanĩya) (Cf. Nidd I 1: sabbepi kãmãvacarã 
dhammã, sabbepi rũpãvacarã dhammã, sabbepi arũpãvacarã dhammã ... kãmanĩyatịhena ... 
kãmã), greed for becoming is sense-desire clinging' (Vism-mht 184). See XII.72. For 
the "way to the Brahmã-world" see M II 194-96; 207f. 
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Hence it was said: 'Understanding of discernment of conditions is knowledge 
of the causal relationship of States'" (Patis I 52). Thus when the Blessed One, by 
correctly knowing these States with knowledge of relations of States, became 
dispassionate towards them, when his greed íaded away, when he was liberated, 
then he destroyed, quite destroyed, abolished, the spokes of this wheel of the 
round of rebirths of the kind just described. 

Because the spokes are thus destroyed he is accomplished (arahanta) also. 

[ 201 ] 

The spokes ( am ) of rebirth's wheel have been 
Destroyed ( hata ) with wisdom's weapon keen 
By him, the Helper of the VVorld, 

And so "accomplished" ( arahanta ) he is called. 

23. (iv) And he is worthy ( arahati ) of the requisites of robes, etc., and of the 
distinction of being accorded homage because it is he who is most worthy of 
offerings. For when a Períect One has arisen, important deities and human 
beings pay homage to none else; for Brahmã Sahampati paid homage to the 
Períect One with a jewelled garland as big as Sineru, and other deities did so 
according to their means, as well as human beings as King Bimbisãra [of 
Magadha] and the king of Kosala. And aíter the Blessed One had íinally attained 
Nibbãna, King Asoka renounced wealth to the amount of ninety-six million for 
his sake and íounded eight-four thousand monasteries throughout all 
Jambudĩpa (India). And so, with all these, what need to speak of others? Because 
of worthiness of requisites he is accomplished ( arahanta ) also. 

So he is worthy, the Helper of the VVorld, 

Of homage paid with requisites; the word 
"Accomplished" (arahanta) has this meaning in the world: 
Hence the Victor is worthy of that word. 

24. (v) And he does not act like those íools in the world who vaunt their 
cleverness and yet do evil, but in secret for fear of getting a bad name. Because of 
absence of secret ( rahãbhãm ) evil-doing he is accomplished ( arnhanta ) also. 

No secret evil deed may claim 
An author so august; the name 
"Accomplished" ( arahanta ) is his deservedly 
By absence of such secrecy ( rahãbhãva ). 

25. So in all ways: 

The Sage of remoteness unalloyed, 

Vanquished deíiling foes deployed, 

The spokes of rebirth's wheel destroyed, 

VVorthy of requisites employed, 

Secret evil he does avoid: 

For these five reasons he may claim 
This word "accomplished" for his name. 


5. Reading "tam natattthena nanam" with Vism-mht. 
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[Fully Enlightened] 

26. He is fully enlightened ( sammãsambuddha) because he has discovered 
( buddha ) all things rightly (sammã) and by himselí (sãmam). 

In fact, all things were discovered by him rightly by himselí in that he 
discovered, of the things to be directly known, that they must be directly known 
(that is, learning about the four truths), of the things to be íully understood that 
they must be íully understood (that is, penetration of suííering), of the thừigs to 
be abandoned that they must be abandoned (that is, penetration of the origin of 
suííering), of the things to be realized that they must be realized (that is, 
penetration of the cessation of suííerừig), and of the things to be developed that 
they must be developed (that is, penetration of the path). Hence it is said: 

What must be directly known is directly known, 

What has to be developed has been developed, 

What has to be abandoned has been abandoned; 

And that, brahman, is why I am enlightened (Sn 558). 

27. [202] Besides, he has discovered all things rightly by himselí step by step 
thus: The eye is the truth of suííering; the prior craving that originates it by being 
its root-cause is the truth of origin; the non-occurrence of both is the truth of cessation; 
the way that is the act of ưnderstanding cessation is the ừuth of the path. And so too 
in the case of the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, and the mind. 

28. And the following things should be construed in the same way: 
the six bases beginning with visible obịects; 

the six groups of consciousness beginning with eye-consciousness; 
the six kinds of contact beginning with eye-contact; 
the six kinds of íeeling beginning with the eye-contact-born; 
the six kinds of perception begừming with perception of visible obịects; 
the six kinds of volition beginning with volition about visible obịects; 
the six groups of cravừig beginnừig with cravừig for visible obịects; 
the six kinds of applied thought beginning with applied thought about visible 
objects; 

the six kinds of sustaừied thought beginning with sustained thought about 
visible obịects; 

the five aggregates beginning with the aggregate of matter; 

the ten kasinas; 

the ten recollections; 

the ten perceptions beginning with perception of the bloated; 
the thirty-two aspects [of the body] beginning with head hairs; 
the twelve bases; 
the eighteen elements; 

the nine kinds of becoming beginning with sensual becoming; 6 
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the four jhanas beginning with the íirst; 

the four measureless States beginning with the development of loving- 
kindness; 

the four immaterial attainments; 

the íactors of the dependent origination in reverse order beginning with 
ageing-and-death and in forward order beginning with ignorance (cf. XX.9). 

29. Herein, this is the construction of a single clause [of the dependent 
origination]: Ageing-and-death is the truth of suffering, birth is the truth of 
origin, the escape from both is the truth of cessation, the way that is the act of 
understanding cessation is the truth of the path. 

In this way he has discovered, progressively discovered, completely discovered, 
all States rightly and by himselí step by step. Hence it was said above: "He is íully 
enlightened because he has discovered all things rightly and by himselí" (§26)7 

[Endovved With Clear Vision and Virtuous Conduct] 

30. He is endowed with [clear] Vision and [virtuous] conduct: vijjãcaranasampanno 
= vijjãhi caranena ca sampanno (resolution of compound). 


6. See XVII.253f. The word bhava is rendered here both by "existence" and by 
"becoming." The íormer, while less awkward to the ear, is inaccurate if it is allowed a 
tlavour of staticness. "Becoming" will be more írequently used as this work proceeds. 
Loosely the two senses tend to merge. But technically, "existence" should perhaps be 
used only for atthitã, which signities the momentary existence of a dhamma "possessed 
of the three instants of arising, presence, and dissolution." "Becoming" then signities 
the continuous flow or flux of such triple-instant moments; and it occurs in three main 
modes: sensual, fine-material, and immaterial. For remarks on the words "being" and 
"essence" see VIII n. 68. 

7. "Is not unobstructed knowledge (i anãvarana-nãna ) diíterent from omniscient 
knowledge (sabbannuta-nãna)? Otherwise the words "Six kinds of knowledge unshared 
[by disciples]" (Patis I 3) would be contradicted? [Note: The six kinds are: knowledge 
of what íaculties prevail in beings, knowledge of the inclinations and tendencies of 
beings, knowledge of the Twin Marvel, knowledge of the attainment of the great 
compassion, omniscient knowledge, and unobstructed knowledge (see Patis 1133)].— 
There is no contradiction, because two ways in which a single kind of knowledge's 
objective íield occurs are described for the purpose of showing by means of this 
ditterence how it is not shared by others. 

It is only one kind of knowledge; but it is called omniscient knowledge because its 
objective tield consists of íormed, uníormed, and conventional (sammuti) [i.e. 
conceptual] dhammas without remainder, and it is called unobstructed knowledge 
because of its unrestricted access to the objective tield, because of absence of 
obstruction. And it is said accordingly in the Patisambhidã: "It knows all the íormed 
and the untormed without remainder, thus it is omniscient knowledge. It has no 
obstruction therein, thus it is unobstructed knowledge" (Patis I 131), and so on. So 
they are not diííerent kinds of knowledge. And there must be no reservation, otherwise 
it would follow that omniscient and unobstructed knowledge had obstructions and 
did not make all dhammas its object. There is not in fact a minimal obstruction to the 
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Herein, as to [clear] Vision: there are three kinds of clear Vision and eight kinds 
of clear Vision. The three kinds should be understood as stated in the 
Bhayabherava Sutta (M I 22L), and the eight kinds as stated in the Ambattha 
Sutta (D 1100). For there eight kinds of clear Vision are stated, made up of the six 
kinds of direct-knowledge together with insight and the supernormal power of 
the mind-made [body]. 


Blessed One's knowledge: and if his unobstructed knowledge did not have all dhammas 
as its object, there would be presence of obstruction where it did not occur, and so it 
would not be unobstructed. 

"Or alternatively, even if we suppose that they are ditterent, still it is omniscient 
knowledge itselí that is intended as 'unhindered' since it is that which occurs 
unhindered universally. And it is by his attainment of that that the Blessed One is 
known as Omniscient, All-seer, Fully Enlightened, not because of awareness (avabodha) 
of every dhamma at once, simultaneously (see M II127). And it is said accordingly in 
the Patisambhidã: 'This is a name derived from the tinal liberation of the Enlightened 
Ones, the Blessed Ones, together with the acquisition of omniscient knowledge at the 
root of the Enlightenment Tree; this name "Buddha" is a designation based on 
realization' (Patis 1174). For the ability in the Blessed One's continuity to penetrate all 
dhammas without exception was due to his having completely attained to knovvledge 
capable of becoming aware of all dhammas. 

"Here it may be asked: But how then? When this knowledge occurs, does it do so 
with respect to every tield simultaneously, or successively? For tirstly, if it occurs 
simultaneously with respect to every objective tield, then with the simultaneous 
appearance of tormed dhammas classed as past, tuture and present, internal and 
external, etc., and of uníormed and conventional (conceptual) dhammas, there would 
be no awareness of contrast (patibhãgà), as happens in one who looks at a painted 
canvas from a distance. That being so, it follows that all dhammas become the objective 
tield of the Blessed One's knowledge in an undiííerentiated torm (i anirũpita-rũpana ), 
as they do through the aspect of not-self to those who are exercising insight thus 'All 
dhammas are noĩ-selt' (Dhp 279; Th 678; M 1230; II 64; s III132; A I 286; IV 14; Patis II 
48, 62; Vin I 86. Cf. also A III 444; IV 88, 338; Sn 1076). And those do not escape this 
ditticulty who say that the Enlightened One's knowledge occurs with the characteristic 
of presence of all knowable dhammas as its objective tield, devoid of discriminative 
thinking (vikappa-rnhita), and universal in time ( sabba-kữla ) and that is why they are 
called 'All-seeing' and why it is said, 'The Nãga is concentrated vvalking and he is 
concentrated standing' (?). 

They do not escape the diíticulty since the Blessed One's knowledge would then 
have only a partial objective tield, because, by having the characteristic of presence as 
its object, past, tuture and conventional dhammas, which lack that characteristic, would 
be absent. So it is wrong to say that it occurs simultaneously with respect to every 
objective tield. Then secondly, if we say that it occurs successively with respect to 
every objective tield, that is wrong too. For when the knowable, classed in the many 
ditterent ways according to birth, place, individual essence, etc., and direction, place, 
time, etc., is apprehended successively, then penetration without remainder is not 
ettected since the knovvable is intinite. And those are wrong too who say that the 
Blessed One is All-seeing owing to his doing his detining by taking one part of the 
knowable as that actually experienced ( paccakkha ) and deciding that the rest is the 
same because of the unequivocalness of its meaning, and that such knowledge is not 
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31. [Vừtưoiis] conduct should be understood as íiíteen things, that is to say: 
restraint by virtue, guarding of the sense íaculties, knowledge of the right amount 
in eating, devotion to wakefulness, the seven good States, 8 and the four jhãnas of 
the fine-material sphere. For it is precisely by means of these íiíteen things that a 
noble disciple conducts himselí, that he goes towards the deathless. That is why 
it is called "[virtuous] conduct," according as it is said, "Here, Mahãnãma, a 
noble disciple has virtue" (M1355), etc, the whole of which should be understood 
as given in the Middle Fifty [of the Majjhima Nikãya]. 


interential (anumãnika) since it is free from doubt, because it is what is doubtíully 
discovered that is meant by interential knovvledge in the world. And they are wrong 
because there is no such deíining by taking one part of the knowable as that actually 
experienced and deciding that the rest is the same because of the unequivocalness of its 
meaning, without making all of it actually experienced. For then that 'rest' is not actually 
experienced; and if it were actually experienced, it would no longer be 'the rest.' 

"All that is no argument.—Why not?—Because this is not a tield for ratiocination; 
for the Blessed One has said this: 'The objective tield of Enlightened Ones is 
unthinkable, it cannot be thought out; anyone who tried to think it out would reap 
madness and írustration' (A II 80). The agreed explanation here is this: VVhatever the 
Blessed One wants to know—either entirely or partially—there his knowledge occurs 
as actual experience because it does so without hindrance. And it has constant 
concentration because of the absence of distraction. And it cannot occur in association 
with wishing of a kind that is due to absence from the objective tield of something that 
he wants to know. There can be no exception to this because of the words,' All dhammas 
are available to the adverting of the Enlightened One, the Blessed One, are available at 
his wish, are available to his attention, are available to his thought' (Patis II195). And 
the Blessed One's knowledge that has the past and tuture as its objective tield is 
entirely actual experience since it is devoid of assumption based on interence, tradition 
or conjecture. 

"And yet, even in that case, suppose he wanted to know the whole in its entirety, 
then would his knowledge not occur without differentiation in the whole objective 
tield simultaneously? And so there would still be no getting out of that ditíiculty? 
"That is not so, because of its puritiedness. Because the Enlightened One's obiective 
tield is puritied and it is unthinkable. Otherwise there would be no unthinkableness in 
the knowledge of the Enlightened One, the Blessed One, if it occurred in the same way 
as that of ordinary people. So, although it occurs with all dhammas as its object, it 
nevertheless does so making those dhammas quite clearly detined, as though it had 
a single dhamma as its object. This is what is unthinkable here. ' 

There is as much knovvledge as there is knovvable, there is as much knowable as 
there is knowledge; the knovvledge is limited by the knowable, the knowable is limited 
by the knowledge' (Patis II195). So he is Fully Enlightened because he has rightly and 
by himselí discovered all dhammas together and separately, simultaneously and 
successively, according to his wish' (Vism-mht 190-91). 

8. A possessor of "the seven" has íaith, conscience, shame, learning, energy, 
mindíulness, and understanding (see D III 252). PED traces saddhamma (as "the true 
dhamma," etc.) to sant + dhammn ; but it is as likely traceable to srad + ãhamma = (good 
ground) for the placing of íaith ( saddhã). 
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[203] Now, the Blessed One is endowed with these kinds of clear Vision and 
with this conduct as well; hence he is called "endowed with [clear] Vision and 
[virtuous] conduct." 

32. Herein, the Blessed One's possession of clear Vision consists in the 
fulfilment of omniscience (Patis I 131), while his possession of conduct consists 
in the íulíilment of the great compassion (Patis I 126). He knows through 
omniscience what is good and harmíul for all beings, and through compassion 
he warns them of harm and exhorts them to do good. That is how he is possessed 
of clear Vision and conduct, which is why his disciples have entered upon the 
good way instead of entering upon the bad way as the self-mortifying disciples 
of those who are not possessed of clear Vision and conduct have done. 9 

[Sublime] 

33. He is called sublime (s ugata) 10 (i) because of a manner of going that is good 
(sobhana-gamana), (ii) because of being gone to an excellent place ( sundaram 


9. "Here the Master's possession of Vision shows the greatness of understanding, 
and his possession of conduct the greatness of his compassion. It was through 
understanding that the Blessed One reached the kingdom of the Dhamma, and through 
compassion that he became the bestower of the Dhamma. It was through 
understanding that he felt revulsion for the round of rebirths, and through compassion 
that he bore it. It was through understanding that he tully understood others' suttering, 
and through compassion that he undertook to counteract it. It was through 
understanding that he was brought face to face with Nibbãna, and through compassion 
that he attained it. It was through understanding that he himselt crossed over, and 
through compassion that he brought others across. It was through understanding 
that he pertected the Enlightened One's State, and through compassion that he pertected 
the Enlightened One's task. 

"Or it was through compassion that he taced the round of rebirths as a Bodhisatta, 
and through understanding that he took no delight in it. Likevvise it was through 
compassion that he practiced non-cruelty to others, and through understanding that 
he was himselt tearless of others. It was through compassion that he protected others 
to protect himselt, and through understanding that he protected himselí to protect 
others. Likewise it was through compassion that he did not torment others, and 
through understanding that he did not torment himselt; so of the four types of persons 
beginning with the one who practices for his own welfare (A II 96) he pertected the 
tourth and best type. Likewise it was through compassion that he became the world's 
helper, and through understanding that he became his own helper. It was through 
compassion that he had humility [as a Bodhisatta], and through understanding that 
he had dignity [as a Buddha]. Likewise it was through compassion that he helped all 
beings as a tather while owing to the understanding associated with it his mind 
remained detached from them all, and it was through understanding that his mind 
remained detached from all dhammas while owing to the compassion associated with 
it that he was helpíul to all beings. For just as the Blessed One's compassion was 
devoid of sentimental attection or sorrow, so his understanding was free from the 
thoughts of 'I' and 'mine'" (Vism-mht 192-93). 

10. The following renderings have been adopted for the most widely-used epithets 
for the Buddha. Tathãgata, (Pertect One—for detinitions see M-a 145f.) Bhagavant (Blessed 
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ịhanatn gatatta), (iii) because of having gone rightly ( sammagatatta ), and (iv) 
because of enunciating rightly ( sammãgadattã ). 

(i) A manner of goừig ịgamana) is called "gone" (gata ), and that in the Blessed 
One is good ( sobhaạa ), puriíied, blameless. But what is that? It is the noble path; 
for by means of that manner of going he has "gone" without attachment in the 
direction of saíety—thus he is sublime (sugata) because of a manner of going that 
is good. 

(ii) And it is to the excellent ( sundara ) place that he has gone ( gata ), to the 
deathless Nibbãna—thus he is sublime ( sugata) also because of having gone to 
an excellent place. 

34. (iii) And he has rightly (sammã) gone ( gata ), without going back again to 
the deíilements abandoned by each path. For this is said: "He does not again 
turn, return, go back, to the deíilements abandoned by the stream entry path, 
thus he is sublime ... he does not again tum, return, go back, to the deíilements 
abandoned by the Arahant path, thus he is sublime" (old commentary?). Or 
alternatively, he has rightly gone from the time of [making his resolution] at the 
feet of Dĩpankara up till the Enlightenment Session, by workừig for the welfare 
and happiness of the whole world through the íulíilment of the thirty períections 
and through following the right way without deviating towards either of the 
two extremes, that is to say towards eternalism or annihilationism, towards 
indulgence in sense pleasures or self-mortification—thus he is sublime also 
because of having gone rightly 

35. (iv) And he enunciates 11 ( gadati ) rightly (sammã); he speaks only íitting 
speech in the íitting place—thus he is sublime also because of enunciating 
rightly. 

Here is a sutta that coníirms this: "Such speech as the Períect One knows to be 
untrue and incorrect, conducive to harm, and displeasing and unwelcome to 
others, that he does not speak. And such speech as the Períect One knows to be 
true and correct, but conducive to harm, and displeasing and unwelcome to 
others, that he does not speak. [204] And such speech as the Períect One knows 
to be true and correct, conducive to good, but displeasing and unwelcome to 
others, that speech the Períect One knows the time to expound. Such speech as 
the Períect One knows to be untrue and incorrect, and conducive to harm, but 
pleasing and welcome to others, that he does not speak. And such speech as the 
Períect One knows to be true and correct, but conducive to harm, though pleasing 
and welcome to others, that he does not speak. And such speech as the Períect 
One knows to be true and correct, conducive to good, and pleasing and welcome 
to others, that speech the Períect One knows the time to expound" (M I 395)— 
thus he is sublime also because of enunciating rightly 


One), Sngata (Sublime One). These renderings do not pretend to literalness. Attempts 
to be literal here are apt to produce a bizarre or quaint eítect, and for that very reason 
fail to render what is in the Pali. 

11. Gadati —"to enunciate": only noun gada in PED. 
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[Knovver of Worlds] 

36. He is the knoiver of ĩvorlds because he has known the world in all ways. For 
the Blessed One has experienced, known and penetrated the world in all ways to 
its individual essence, its arising, its cessation, and the means to its cessation, 
according as it is said: "Friend, that there is a world's end where one neither is 
bom nor ages nor dies nor passes away nor reappears, which is to be known or 
seen or reached by travel—that I do not say Yet I do not say that there is ending 
of suffering without reaching the world's end. Rather, it is in this fathom-long 
carcass with its perceptions and its consciousness that I make known the world, 
the arising of the world, the cessation of the world, and the way leading to the 
cessation of the world. 

"Tis utterly impossible 

To reach by travel the world's end; 

But there is no escape from pain 
Until the world's end has been reached. 

It is a sage, a knower of the worlds, 

Who gets to the world's end, and it is he 
Whose life divine is lived out to its term; 

He is at peace who the world's end has known 
And hopes for neither this world nor the next" (S I 62). 

37. Moreover, there are three worlds: the world of íormations, the world of 
beings, and the world of location. Herein, in the passage, "One world: all beings 
subsist by nutriment" (Patis I 122), [205] the world of íormations is to be 
understood. In the passage, "'The world is eternal' or 'The world is not eternal'" 
(M I 426) it is the world of beings. In the passage: 

"As far as moon and sun do circulate 
Shining 12 and lighting up the [four] directions, 

Over a thousand times as great a world 

Your power holds unquestionable sway" (M I 328)— 

it is the world of location. The Blessed One has known that in all ways too. 

38. Likewise, because of the words: "One world: all beings subsist by nutriment. 
Two worlds: mentality and materiality. Three worlds: three kinds of íeeling. Four 
worlds: four kinds of nutriment. Five worlds: five aggregates as obịects of clinging. 
Six worlds: six internal bases. Seven worlds: seven stations of consciousness. 
Eight worlds: eight worldly States. Nine worlds: nine abodes of beings. Ten worlds: 
ten bases. Twelve worlds: twelve bases. Eighteen worlds: eighteen elements" (Patis I 
122), 13 this world of íormations was known to him in all ways. 

39. But he knows all beings' habits, knows their inherent tendencies, knows 
their temperaments, knows their bents, knows them as with little dust on their 
eyes and with much dust on their eyes, with keen íaculties and with dull íaculties, 
with good behaviour and with bad behaviour, easy to teach and hard to teach, 


12. Bhanti —"they shine": this form is not given in PED under bhãti. 

13. To take what is not self-evident in this paragraph, three kinds offeeling are pleasant, 
paintul and neither-painful-nor-pleasant (see MN 59). Four kinds oỷnutriment are physical 
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capable and incapable [of achievement] (cf. Patis I 121), thereíore this world of 
beings was known to him in all ways. 

40. And as the world of beings so also the world of location. For accordingly 
this [world measures as follows]: 

One world-sphere 14 is twelve hundred thousand leagues and thirty-four 
hundred and fifty leagues (1,203,450) in breadth and width. In circumíerence, 
however: 

[The measure of it] all around 
Is six and thirty hundred thousand 
And then ten thousand in addition, 

Four hundred too less half a hundred (3,610,350). 


nutriment, contact, mental volition, and consciousness (see M I 48, and M-a I 207f.). 
The seven stations of consciousness are: (1) sense sphere, (2) Brahmã's Retinue, (3) 
Ãbhassara (Brahmã-world) Deities, (4) Subhakinna (Brahmã-world) Deities, (5) base 
consisting of boundless space, (6) base consisting of boundless consciousness, (7) 
base consisting of nothingness (see D III 253). The eight ĩvorldly States are gain, tame, 
praise, pleasure, and their opposites (see D III 260). The nine abodes oỷbeings : (1-4) as in 
stations of consciousness, (5) unconscious beings, (6-9) the four immaterial States 
(see D III 263). The ten bases are eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, visible object, sound, 
odour, ílavour, tangible object. 

14. Cakkavãịa (world-sphere or universe) is a term for the concept of a single complete 
universe as one of an intinite number of such universes. This concept of the cosmos, 
in its general form, is not peculiar to Buddhism, but appears to have been the already 
generally accepted one. The term loka-dhãtu (world-element), in its most restricted 
sense, is one world-sphere, but it can be extended to mean any number, for example, 
the set of world-spheres dominated by a particular Brahmã (see MN 120). 

As thus conceived, a circle of "world-sphere mountains" "like the rim of a wheel" 
(cakka —Vism-mht 198) encloses the ocean. In the centre of the ocean stands Mount 
Sineru (or Meru), surrounded by seven concentric rings of mountains separated by 
rings of sea. In the ocean betvveen the outermost of these seven rings and the enclosing 
"world-sphere mountain" ring are the "four continents." 

"Over forty-two thousand leagues away" (Dhs-a 313) the moon and the sun circulate 
above them inside the world-sphere mountain ring, and night is the effect of the sun's 
going behind Sineru. The orbits of the moon and sun are in the sense-sphere heaven 
of the Four Kings (Catumahãrãịã), the lowest heaven, which is a layer extending from 
the world-sphere mountains to the slopes of Sineru. The stars are on both sides of 
them (Dhs-a 318). Above that come the successive layers of the other five sense- 
sphere heavens—the tour highest not touching the earth—and above them the 
fine-material Brahmã-worlds, the higher of which extend over more than one world- 
sphere (see A V 59). The world-sphere rests on water, which rests on air, which rests 
on space. World-spheres "lie adịacent to each other in contact like bowls, leaving a 
triangular unlit space between each three" (Vism-mht 199), called a "world-interspace" 
(see too M-a IV 178). Their numbers extend thus in all four directions to iníinity on the 
supporting water's suríace. 

The Southern continent of Jambudĩpa is the known inhabited world (but see e.g. 
DN 26). Various hells (see e.g. MN 130; A V 173; Vin III 107) are below the earth's 
suríace. The lowest sensual-sphere heaven is that of the Deities of the Four Kings 
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41. Herein: 

Two times a hundred thousand leagues 
And then four nahutas as well (240,000): 

This earth, this "Bearer of All Wealth," 

Has that much thickness, as they tell. 

And its support: 

Four times a hundred thousand leagues 
And then eight nahutas as well (480,000): 

The water resting on the air 

Has that much thickness, as they tell. 

And the support of that: [206] 

Nine times a hundred thousand goes 

The air out in the íirmament 

And sixty thousand more besides (960,000) 

So this much is the world's extent. 

42. Such is its extent. And these íeatures are to be íound in it: 

Sineru, tallest of all mountains, plunges down into the sea 
Full four and eighty thousand leagues, and towers up in like degree 
Seven concentric mountain rings surround Sineru in suchwise 
That each of them in depth and height is half its predecessor's size: 
Vast ranges called Yugandhara, ĩsadhara, Karavĩka, 

Sudassana, Nemindhara, Vinataka, Assakanna. 

Heavenly [breezes fan] their cliffs agleam with gems, and here reside 
The Four Kừigs of the Cardinal Points, and other gods and sprites beside. 15 
Himãlaya's loíty mountain mass rises in height five hundred leagues 
And in its width and in its breadth it covers quite three thousand leagues, 
And then it is bedecked besides with four and eighty thousand peaks. 16 


(Cãtumahãrãịika). The four are Dhatarattha Gandhabba-rãja (King of the East), VirũỊha 
Kumbhanda-rãja (King of the South), Virũpaka Nãga-rãja (King of the West), and 
Kuvera or Vessavana Yakkha-rãja (King of the North—see DN 32). Here the moon 
and sun circulate. The deities of this heaven are otten at war with the Asura demons 
(see e.g. D II 285) for possession of the lower slopes of Sineru. The next higher is 
Tãvatimsa (the Heaven of the Thirty-three), governed by Sakka, Ruler of Gods ( sakka- 
devindà). Above this is the heaven of the Yãma Deities (Deities who have Gone to Bliss) 
ruled by King Suyãma (not to be contused with Yama King of the Undervvorld—see M 
III 179). Higher still come the Deities of the Tusita (Contented) Heaven with King 
Santusita. The fifth of these heavens is that of the Nimmãnarati Deities (Deities who 
Delight in Creating) ruled by King Sunimmita. The last and highest of the sensual- 
sphere heavens is the Paranimmitavasavatti Heaven (Deities who Wield Power over 
Others' Creations). Their king is Vasavatti (see A I 227; for details see Vibh-a 519f.). 
Mãra (Death) lives in a remote part of this heaven with his hosts, like a rebel with a 
band of brigands (M-a I 33f.). For destruction and renewal of all this at the end of the 
aeon, see Ch. XIII. 

15. "Sineru is not only 84,000 leagues in height but measures the same in width and 
breadth. For this is said: 'Bhikkhus, Sineru, king of mountains, is eighty-four thousand 
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The Jambu Tree called Nãga lends the name, by its magniíicence, 

To Jambudĩpa's land; its trunk, thrice five leagues in circumíerence, 
Soars fifty leagues, and bears all round branches of equal amplitude, 

So that a hundred leagues deíine diameter and altitude. 

43. The VVorld-sphere Mountains' line of summits plunges down into the sea 
Just two and eighty thousand leagues, and towers up in like degree, 
Enringing one world-element all round in its entirety. 

And the size of the Jambu (Rose-apple) Tree is the same as that of the 
Citrapãtaliya Tree of the Asura demons, the Simbali Tree of the GaruỊa demons, 
the Kadamba Tree in [the western continent of] Aparagoyana, the Kappa Tree 
[in the northern continent] of the Uttarakurus, the Sirĩsa Tree in [the eastern 
continent of] Pubbavideha, and the Pãricchattaka Tree [in the heaven] of the 
Deities of the Thirty-three (Tãvatimsa). 17 Hence the Ancients said: 

The Pãtali, Simbali, and Jambu, the deities' Pãricchattaka, 

The Kadamba, the Kappa Tree and the Sirĩsa as the seventh. 

44. [207] Herein, the moon's disk is forty-nine leagues [across] and the sun's 
disk is fifty leagues. The realm of Tãvatimsa (the Thirty-three Gods) is ten 
thousand leagues. Likewise the realm of the Asura demons, the great Avĩci 
(unremitting) Hell, and Jambudĩpa (India). Aparagoyãna is seven thousand 
leagues. Likewise Pubbavideha. Uttarakurũ is eight thousand leagues. And 
herein, each great continent is surrounded by five hundred small islands. And 
the whole of that constitutes a single world-sphere, a single world-element. 
Between [this and the adjacent world-spheres] are the Lokantarika (world- 
interspace) hells. 18 So the world-spheres are iníinite in number, the world- 
elements are iníinite, and the Blessed One has experienced, known and penetrated 
them with the iníinite knowledge of the Enlightened Ones. 

45. Thereíore this world of location was known to him in all ways too. So he is 
"knower of worlds" because he has seen the world in all ways. 


leagues in width and it is eighty-four thousand leagues in breadth' (AIV 100). Each of 
the seven surrounding mountains is halt as high as that last mentioned, that is, 
Yugandhara is half as high as Sineru, and so on. The great ocean gradually slopes 
from the foot of the world-sphere mountains down as far as the foot of Sineru, where 
it measures in depth as much as Sineru's height. And Yugandhara, which is halt that 
height, rests on the earth as ĩsadhara and the rest do; for it is said: 'Bhikkhus, the 
great ocean gradually slopes, gradually tends, gradually inclines' (Ud 53). Between 
Sineru and Yugandhara and so on, the oceans are called 'bottomless' (s ĩdanta). Their 
widths correspond respectively to the heights of Sineru and the rest. The mountains 
stand all round Sineru, enclosing it, as it were. Yugandhara surrounds Sineru, then 
ĩsadhara surrounds Yugandhara, and likewise with the others" (Vism-mht 199). 

16. For the commentarial descriptions of Himavant (Himalaya) with its five peaks 
and seven great lakes, see M-a III 54. 

17. A-a commenting on A I 35 ascribes the Simbali Tree to the Supannas or winged 
demons. The commentary to Ud 5.5, incidentally, gives a íurther account of all these 
things, only a small portion of which are tound in the Suttas. 

18. See note 14. 
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[Incomparable Leader of Men to be Tamed] 

46. In the absence of anyone more distinguished for special qualities than 
himselí, there is no one to compare with him, thus he is incomparable. For in this 
way he surpasses the whole world in the special quality of virtue, and also in the 
special qualities of concentration, understanding, deliverance, and knowledge 
and Vision of deliverance. In the special quality of virtue he is without equal, he 
is the equal only of those [other Enlightened Ones] without equal, he is without 
like, without double, without counterpart; ... in the special quality of 
knowledge and Vision of deliverance he is ... without counterpart, according 
as it is said: "I do not see in the world with its deities, its Mãras and its 
Brahmãs, in this generation with its ascetics and brahmans, with its princes 
and men, 19 anyone more períect in virtue than myselí" (S 1139), with the rest in 
detail, and likewise in the Aggappasãda Sutta (A II 34; It 87), and so on, and in 
the stanzas beginning, "I have no teacher and my like does not exist in all the 
world" (M I 171), all of which should be taken in detail. 

47. He guides (s ãreti) men to be tamed ( purisa-damme ), thus he is leader of 
men to be tamed ( purisadammasãrathĩ ); he tames, he disciplines, is what is 
meant. Herein, animal males ( purisã ) and human males, and non-human 
males that are not tamed but fit to be tamed ( dametum yuttã) are "men to be 
tamed" (purisadammã). For the animal males, namely, the royal nãga (serpent) 
Apalãla, CũỊodara, Mahodara, Aggisikha, Dhũmasikha, the royal nãga 
ÃravãỊa, the elephant Dhanapãlaka, and so on, were tamed by the Blessed 
One, íreed from the poison [of deíilement] and established in the reíuges and 
the precepts of virtue; and also the human males, namely, Saccaka the 
Niganthas' (Jains') son, the brahman student Ambattha, [208] Pokkharasãti, 
Sonadanda, Kũtadanta, and so on; and also the non-human males, namely, 
the spirits ÃỊavaka, Sũciloma and Kharaloma, Sakka Ruler of Gods, etc., 20 
were tamed and disciplined by various disciplinary means. And the following 
sutta should be given in full here: "I discipline men to be tamed sometimes 
gently, Kesi, and I discipline them sometimes roughly, and I discipline them 
sometimes gently and roughly" (A II 112). 

48. Then the Blessed One moreover íurther tames those already tamed, doing 
so by announcing the íirst jhãna, etc., respectively to those whose virtue is 
puriíied, etc., and also the way to the higher path to stream enterers, and so on. 


19. The rendering of sadevamanussãnam by "with its princes and men" is supported 
by the commentary. See M-a II 20 and also M-a I 33 where the use of sammuti-deva for 
a royal personage, not an actual god is explained. Deva is the normal mode of addressing 
a king. Besides, the tirst half of the sentence deals with deities and it would be out of 
place to reíer to them again in the clause related to mankind. 

20. The reterences are these: Apalãla ( Mahãimnsa , p. 242), "Dwelling in the Himalayas" 
(Vism-mht 202), CũỊodara and Mahodara (Mhv pp. 7-8; Dtp pp. 21-23), Aggisikha and 
Dhũmasikha ("Inhabitant of Sri Lanka"—Vism-mht 202), ÃravãỊa and Dhanapãlaka 
(Vin II194-96; J-a V 333-37), Saccaka (MN 35 and 36), Ambattha (DN 3), Pokkharasãti 
(D I 109), Sonadanda (DN 4), Kũtadanta (DN 5), ÃỊavaka (Sn p. 31), Sũciloma and 
Kharaloma (Sn p. 47£), Sakka (D I 263f.). 
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Or alternatively, the words incomparable leader of men to be tamed can be taken 
together as one clause. For the Blessed One so guides men to be tamed that in a 
single session they may go in the eight directions [by the eight liberations] 
without hesitation. Thus he is called the incomparable ỉeader of men to be tamed. 
And the following sutta passage should be given in full here: "Guided by the 
elephant-tamer, bhikkhus, the elephant to be tamed goes in one direction ..." 
(M III 222). 

[Teacher of Gods and Men] 

49. He teaches (anusãsati) by means of the here and now, of the life to come, and 
of the ultimate goal, according as beíits the case, thus he is the Teacher ( satthar ). 
And íurthermore this meaning should be understood according to the Niddesa 
thus: "'Teacher (sattharỴ: the Blessed One is a caravan leader ( satthnr ) since he 
brings home caravans ( sattha ). Just as one who brings a caravan home gets 
caravans across a wilderness, gets them across a robber-iníested wilderness, 
gets them across a wild-beast-infested wilderness, gets them across a íoodless 
wilderness, gets them across a waterless wilderness, gets them right across, gets 
them quite across, gets them properly across, gets them to reach a land of saíety 
so too the Blessed One is a caravan leader, One who brings home the caravans, he 
gets them across a wilderness, gets them across the wilderness of birth" (Nidd 
1446). 

50. Ofgods and men: devamanussãnam = devãnan ca manussãnan ca (resolution of 
compound). This is said in order to denote those who are the best and also to 
denote those persons capable of progress. For the Blessed One as a teacher 
bestowed his teaching upon animals as well. For when animals can, through 
listening to the Blessed One's Dhamma, acquire the beneíit of a [suitable rebirth 
as] support [for progress], and with the beneíit of that same support they come, 
in their second or third rebirth, to partake of the path and its íruition. 

51. Mandũka, the deity's son, and others illustrate this. While the Blessed One 
was teaching the Dhamma to the inhabitants of the City of Campã on the banks 
of the Gaggarã Lake, it seems, a frog ( maụậũka ) apprehended a sign in the 
Blessed One's voice. [209] A cowherd who was standing leaning on a stick put 
his stick on the frog's head and crushed it. He died and was straight away 
reborn in a gilded, divine palace, twelve leagues broad in the realm of the Thirty- 
three (Tãvatimsa). He íound himselí there, as if waking up from sleep, amidst a 
host of celestial nymphs, and he exclaimed, "So I have actually been reborn here. 
What deed did I do?" When he sought for the reason, he íound it was none other 
than his apprehension of the sign in the Blessed One's voice. He went with his 
divine palace at once to the Blessed One and paid homage at his feet. Though 
the Blessed One knew about it, he asked him: 

"Who now pays homage at my feet, 

Shining with glory of success, 

Illuminating all around 

With beauty so outstanding?" 
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"In my last liíe I was a frog, 

The waters of a pond my home; 

A cowherd's crook ended my life 
While listening to your Dhamma" (Vv 49). 

The Blessed One taught him the Dhamma. Eighty-four thousand creatures 
gained penetration to the Dhamma. As soon as the deity's sonbecame established 
in the íruition of stream-entry he smiled and then vanished. 

[Enlightened] 

52. He is enlightened ( buddha ) with the knowledge that belongs to the íruit of 
liberation, since everythừig that can be known has been discovered ( buddìia ) by him. 

Or altematively, he discovered ( buịịhi ) the four truths by himselí and awakened 
(bodhesi) others to them, thus and for other such reasons he is enlightened 
( buddha ). And in order to explain this meaning the whole passage in the Niddesa 
beginning thus: "He is the discoverer ( bujjhitar ) of the truths, thus he is 
enlightened ( buddha ). He is the awakened ( bodhetar ) of the generation, thus he is 
enlightened ( buddha )" (Nidd I 457), or the same passage from the Patisambhidã 
(Patis 1174), should be quoted in detail. 

[Blessed] 

53. Blessed ( bhagavant ) is a term signiiying the respect and veneration accorded 
to him as the highest of all beings and distinguished by his special qualities. 21 
Hence the Ancients said: 

"Blessed" is the best of words, 

"Blessed" is the íừiest word; 

Deserving awe and veneration, 

Blessed is the name thereíore. 

54. Or alternatively, names are of four kừids: denoting a period of life, describing 
a particular mark, signiíying a particular acquirement, and íortuitously arisen, 22 
which last in the current usage of the world is called "capricious." Herein, [210] 
names denoting a period of life are those such as "yearling calf" ( vaccha ), "steer 
to be trained" (i damma ), "yoke ox" (baỉivaddha), and the like. Narnes describing a 
particular mark are those such as "staff-bearer" ( daụặin ), "umbrella-bearer" 
( chattin ), "topknot-wearer" ( sikhin ), "hand possessor" ( karin —elephant), and 
the like. Names signifying a particular acquirement are those such as "possessor of 
the threeíold clear Vision" ( teviiia ), "possessor of the six direct-knowledges" 
(chalabhiiĩna) , and the like. Such names are Sirivaddhaka ("Augmenter of 


21. For the breaking up of this compound cf. parallel passage at M-a 110. 

22. Ẫvatthika —"denoting a period in life" (from avatthã, see IV167); not in PED; the 
meaning given in the PED for lingika —"describing a particular mark," is hardly adequate 
for this ref.; nemittika —"signitying a particular acquirement" is not in this sense in 
PED. For more on names see Dhs-a 390. 

23. The commentarial name for the Elder Sãriputta to whom the authorship of the 
Patisambhidã is traditionally attributed. The Patisambhidã text has "Buddha," not 
"Bhagavã." 
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Lustre"), Dhanavaddhaka ("Augmenter of Wealth"), etc., are /ortuitously arisen 
names; they have no reíerence to the word-meanings. 

55. This name, Bỉessed, is one signiíying a particular acquirement; it is not 
made by Mahã-Mãyã, or by King Suddhodana, or by the eighty thousand 
kinsmen, or by distinguished deities like Sakka, Santusita, and others. And this 
is said by the General of the Law: 23 "'Blessed': this is not a name made by a 
mother ... This [name] 'Buddha/ which signities íinal liberation, is a realistic 
description of Buddhas (Enlightened Ones), the Blessed Ones, together with 
their obtainment of omniscient knowledge at the root of an Enlightenment [Tree]" 
(Patis I 174; Nidd I 143). 

56. Now, in order to explain also the special qualities signiiied by this name 
they cite the following stanza: 

Bhagĩ bhaịĩ bhãgĩ vibhattavã iti 
Akãsi bhaggan ti garũ ti bhãgyavã 
Bahũhi nãyehi subhữvitattano 
Bhavantago so bhagavã ti vuccati. 

The reverend one (garu ) has blessings ( bhagĩ ), is a írequenter ( bhaịĩ ), a partaker 
( bhãgĩ ), a possessor of what has been analyzed ( vibhattavã ); 

He has caused abolishing ( bhagga ), he is íortunate ( bhãgyavã), 

He has tully developed himselí (subhãvitattano) in many ways; 

He has gone to the end of becoming ( bhavantago ); thus is called "Blessed" 
( bhagavã ). 

The meaning of these words should be understood according to the method 
of explanation given in the Niddesa (Nidd I 142). 24 


24. "The Niddesa method is this: 'The word Blessed ( bhagavă ) is a term of respect. 
Moreover, he has abolished ( bhagga) greed, thus he is blessed ( bhagavã ); he has 
abolished hate, ... delusion, ... views, ... craving, ... detilement, thus he is blessed. 

'"He divided ( bhaịi), analyzed (yibhaịi), and classitied ( paịivibhnịi ) the Dhamma 
treasure, thus he is blessed ( bhagavã ). He makes an end of the kinds of becoming 
(bhavãnam antakaroti), thus he is blessed (bhagavấ). He has developed ( bhãvita ) the body 
and virtue and the mind and understanding, thus he is blessed ( bhagavũ ). 

"'Or the Blessed One is a írequenter ( bliaịĩ ) of remote jungle-thicket resting places 
with little noise, with few voices, with a lonely atmosphere, where one can lie hidden 
from people, tavourable to retreat, thus he is blessed (bhagavã). 

"'Or the Blessed One is a partaker ( bhãgĩ ) of robes, alms food, resting place, and the 
requisite of medicine as cure for the sick, thus he is blessed (bhagavã ). Or he is a 
partaker of the taste of meaning, the taste of the Law, the taste of deliverance, the 
higher virtue, the higher consciousness, the higher understanding, thus he is blessed 
(i bhagavã). Or he is a partaker of the tour jhãnas, the tour measureless States, the four 
immaterial States, thus he is blessed. Or he is a partaker of the eight liberations, the 
eight bases of mastery, the nine successive attainments, thus he is blessed. Or he is a 
partaker of the ten developments of perception, the ten kasina attainments, 
concentration due to mindtulness of breathing, the attainment due to toulness, thus 
he is blessed. Or he is a partaker of the ten powers of Pertect Ones (see MN 12), of the 
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57. But there is this other way: 

Bhãgyavã bhaggavã 1 /utto bhagehi ca vibhattavã. 

Bhattavã vanta-gamano bhavesu: bhagavã tato. 

He is íortunate ( bhãgyavã ), possessed of abolishment ( bhaggavữ ), associated 
with blessings ( yutto bhagehi), and a possessor of what has been analyzed 
( vibbattavã). 

He has írequented ( bhattavã ), and he has rejected going in the kinds of 
becomừig ( VAnta-GAmano BHAvesiì), thus he is Blessed ( Bhagavã ). 

58. Herein, by using the characteristic of language beginning with "vowel 
augmentation of syllable, elision of syllable" (see Kũsika VI.3.109), or by using 
the characteristic of insertion beginning with [the example of] pisodara, etc. (see 
Pãnini, Ganapãịha 6, 3,109), it may be known that he [can also] be called "blessed" 
(bhagavã ) when he can be called "íortunate" ( bhãgyavã ) owing to the 
íortunateness ( bhãgya ) to have reached the íurther shore [of the ocean of 
períection] of giving, virtue, etc., which produce mundane and supramundane 
bliss (See Khp-a 108.). 

59. [Similarly], he [can also] be called "blessed" ( bhagavã ) when he can be 
called "possessed of abolishment" ( bhaggavã) owing to the following menaces 
having been abolished; for he has abolished ( abhanịi ) all the hundred thousand 
kinds of trouble, anxiety and deíilement classed as greed, as hate, as delusion, 
and as misdirected attention; as consciencelessness and shamelessness, as anger 
and enmity as contempt and domineering, as envy and avarice, as deceit and 
íraud, as obduracy and presumption, as pride and haughtiness, as vanity and 
negligence, as craving and ignorance; as the three roots of the unproíitable, 
kinds of misconduct, deíilement, stains, [211] íictitious perceptions, applied 
thoughts, and diversiíications; as the four perversenesses, cankers, ties, íloods, 
bonds, bad ways, cravings, and clingings; as the five wildernesses in the heart, 
shackles in the heart, hindrances, and kinds of delight; as the six roots of discord, 
and groups of craving; as the seven inherent tendencies; as the eight 
wrongnesses; as the nine things rooted in craving; as the ten courses of 
unproíitable action; as the sixty-two kinds of [íalse] view; as the hundred and 
eight ways of behaviour of craving 25 —or in brieí, the five Mãras, that is to say, the 


four kinds of pertect contidence (ibid), of the four discriminations, of the six kinds of 
direct knowledge, of the six Enlightened Ones' States [not shared by disciples (see note 7)], 
thus he is blessed. Blessed One ( bhagavã ): this is not a name made by a mother ... This 
name, Blessed One, is a designation based on realization"' (Vism-mht 207). 

25. Here are explanations of those things in this list that cannot be discovered by 
reterence to the index: The pairs, "anger and enmity" to "conceit and negligence (M I 
16). The "three roots" are greed, hate, and delusion (D III 214). The "three kinds of 
misconduct" are that of body, speech, and mind (S V 75). The "three deíilements" are 
misconduct, craving and views (Ch. 1.9,13). The "three erroneous perceptions" (visama- 
saũnã) are those connected with greed, hate, and delusion (Vibh 368). The three "applied 
thoughts" are thoughts of sense-desire, ill will, and cruelty (M I 114). The "three 
diversiíications" ( papanca ) are those due to craving, conceit, and [false[ views (XVI 
n. 17). "Four perversenesses": seeing permanence, pleasure, self, and beauty, where 
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Maras of deíilement, of the aggregates, and of kamma-íormations, Mara as a 
deity, and Mãra as death. 

And in this context it is said: 

He has abolished ( bhagga ) greed and hate, 

Delusion too, he is canker-free; 

Abolished every evil State, 

"Blessed" his name may rightly be. 

60. And by his íortunateness ( bhãgyavatã ) is indicated the excellence of his 
material body which bears a hundred characteristics of merit; and by his having 
abolished deíects ( bhaggadosatã ) is indicated the excellence of his Dhamma body 
Likewise, [by his íortunateness is indicated] the esteem of worldly [people; and 
by his having abolished deíects, the esteem of] those who resemble him. [And by 
his íortunateness it is indicated] that he is fit to be relied on 26 by laymen; and [by 
his having abolished deíects that he is fit to be relied on by] those gone íorth into 
homelessness; and when both have relied on him, they acquire relieí from bodily 
and mental pain as well as help with both material and Dhamma giíts, and they 
are rendered capable of íinding both mundane and supramundane bliss. 

61. He is also called "blessed" ( bhagavã ) since he is "associated ĩvith blessings" 
(bhagehi yuttattã) such as those of the following kind, in the sense that he "has 
those blessings" ( bhagã assa santi). Now, in the world the word "blessing" is used 
for six things, namely, lordship, Dhamma, fame, glory wish, and endeavour. He 
has supreme lordship over his own mind, either of the kind reckoned as mundane 
and consisting in "minuteness, lightness," etc., 27 or that complete in all aspects, 
and likewise the supramundane Dhamma. And he has exceedingly pure fame, 
spread through the three worlds, acquired though the special quality of veracity. 
And he has glory of all limbs, períect in every aspect, which is capable of 
comíorting the eyes of people eager to see his material body. And he has his ĩvish, 
in other words, the production of what is wanted, since whatever is wanted and 


there is none (Vibh 376). "Four cankers," etc. (XXII.47ff.). "Five wildernesses" and 
"shackles" (M I 101). "Five kinds of delight": delight in the five aggregates (XVI.93). 
"Six roots of discord": anger, contempt, envy, íraud, evilness of wishes, and adherence 
to one's own view (D III 246). "Nine things rooted in craving" (D III 288-89). "Ten 
courses of unprotitable action": killing, stealing, sexual misconduct, lying, slander, 
harsh speech, gossip, covetousness, ill will, wrong view (M I 47, 286f.). "Sixty-two 
kinds of view": (D I 12ff.; MN 102). "The hundred and eight ways of behaviour of 
craving" (Vibh 400). 

26. Abhigamanĩya —"fit to be relied on": abhigacchati not in PED. 

27. Vism-mht says the word "etc." includes the following six: mahimã, patti, pãkamma, 
ĩsitã, vasitã, and yatthakãmãvasãyitã. "Herein, animã means making the body minute (the 
size of an atom— anu). Laghimã means lightness of body; walking on air, and so on. 
Mahimã means enlargement producing hugeness of the body. Patti means arriving 
where one wants to go. Pãkamma means producing what one wants by resolving, and 
so on. Isitã means self-mastery, lordship. Vasitã means mastery of miraculous powers. 
Yntthakãmãvasãyitã means attainment of pertection in all ways in one who goes through 
the air or does anything else of the sort" (Vism-mht 210). Yogabhãẹya 3.45. 
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needed by him as beneíicial to himselí or others is then and there produced for 
him. And he has the endeavour, in other words, the right effort, which is the 
reason why the whole world venerates him. 

62. [He can also] be called "blessed" (bhagavấ) when he can be called “a possessor 
of what has been analyzed" (vibhattavã) owing to his having analyzed [and 
clariiied] all States into the [three] classes beginning with the proíitable; or 
proíitable, etc., States into such classes as aggregates, bases, elements, truths, 
íaculties, dependent origination, etc.; [212] or the noble truth of suttering into 
the senses of oppressing, being tormed, burning, and changing; and that of 
origin into the senses of accumulating, source, bond, and impediment; and that 
of cessation into the senses of escape, seclusion, being untormed, and deathless; 
and that of the path into the senses of outlet, cause, seeing, and predominance. 
Having analyzed, having revealed, having shown them, is what is meant. 

63. He [can also] be called "blessed" (bhagavã) when he can be called one who 
"has ỷrequented" (bhattavã) owing to his having írequented ( bhaịi ), cultivated, 
repeatedly practiced, such mundane and supramundane higher-than-human 
States as the heavenly, the divine, and the noble abidings, 28 as bodily mental, and 
existential seclusion, as the void, the desireless, and the signless liberations, 
and others as well. 

64. He [can also] be called "blessed" ( bhagavã ) when he can be called one who 
"has reịected going in the kinds of becoming" (vantagamano bhavesu) because in the 
three kinds of becoming ( bhava), the going ịgamanà), in other words, craving, has 
been reịected ( vanta ) by him. And the syllables bha from the word bhava, and ga 
from the word gamana, and va from the word van ta with the letter a lengthened, 
make the word bhagavã, just as is done in the world [of the grammarians outside 
the Dispensation] with the word mekhalđ (waist-girdle) since "garland for the 
private parts" ( MEhanassa KHAssa mãLÃ ) can be said. 

65. As long as [the meditator] recollects the special qualities of the Buddha in 
this way "For this and this reason the Blessed One is accomplished, ... for this 
and this reason he is blessed," then: "On that occasion his mind is not obsessed 
by greed, or obsessed by hate, or obsessed by delusion; his mind has rectitude on 
that occasion, being inspired by the Períect One" (A III 285). 29 


28. The three "abidings" are these: heavenly abiding = kasina jhãna, divine abiding 
= loving-kindness jhãna, etc., noble abiding = íruition attainment. For the three kinds 
of seclusion, see iy note 23. 

29. Vism-mht adds seven more plays on the word bhagavã, which in briet are these: 
he is bhãgavã (a possessor of parts) because he has the Dhamma aggregates of virtue, 
etc. (bhãgã = part, vant = possessor of). He is bhatavã (possessor of what is borne) 
because he has borne (bhata) the pertections to their full development. He has cultivated 
the parts (bhãge vani), that is, he has developed the various classes of attainments. He 
has cultivated the blessings (bhage vani), that is, the mundane and supramundane 
blessings. He is bhattavã (possessor of devotees) because devoted ( bhatta ) people 
show devotion (bhatti) to him on account of his attainments. He has rejected blessings 
(bhage vami) such as glory, lordship, tame and so on. He has rejected the parts (bhãge 
vami) such as the five aggregates of experience, and so on (Vism-mht 241-46). 
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66. So when he has thus suppressed the hindrances by preventing obsession 
by greed, etc., and his mind íaces the meditation subject with rectitude, then his 
applied thought and sustained thought occur with a tendency toward the 
Enlightened One's special qualities. As he continues to exercise applied thought 
and sustained thought upon the Enlightened One's special qualities, happiness 
arises in him. With his mind happy with happiness as a proximate cause, his 
bodily and mental disturbances are tranquilized by tranquillity. When the 
disturbances have been tranquilized, bodily and mental bliss arise in him. When 
he is blissíul, his mind, with the Enlightened One's special qualities for its 
object, becomes concentrated, and so the jhãna íactors eventually arise in a 
single moment. But owing to the proíundity of the Enlightened One's special 
qualities, or else owing to his being occupied in recollecting special qualities of 
many sorts, the jhãna is only access and does not reach absorption. And that 
access jhãna itselí is known as "recollection of the Buddha" too, because it 
arises with the recollection of the Enlightened One's special qualities as the 
means. 

67. When a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of the Buddha, he is respectíul 
and deíerential towards the Master. He attains íullness of íaith, mindíulness, 
understanding and merit. He has much happiness and gladness. He conquers 
fear and dread. [213] He is able to endure pain. He comes to feel as if he were 
living in the Master's presence. And his body, when the recollection of the 
Buddha's special qualities dwells in it, becomes as worthy of veneration as a 
shrine room. His mind tends toward the plane of the Buddhas. When he 
encounters an opportunity for transgression, he has awareness of conscience 
and shame as vivid as though he were face to face with the Master. And if he 
penetrates no higher, he is at least headed for a happy destiny 

Now, when a man is truly wise, 

His constant task will surely be 
This recollection of the Bĩiddha 
Blessed with such mighty potency. 

This, íirstly, is the section dealing with the recollection of the Enlightened 
One in the detailed explanation. 

[(2) Recollection of the Dhamma] 

68. One who wants to develop the recollection of the Dhamma (Law) should go 
into solitary retreat and recollect the special qualities of both the Dhamma (Law) of 
the scriptures and the nineíold suprammidane Dhamma (State) as follows: 


As to the word " bhattavã at VII.63, it is explained as "one who has trequented 
(bhaịi) attainments." In this sense the attainments have been "trequented" ( bhatta ) by 
him Vism-mht (214 f.). uses the same word in another sense as "possessor of 
devotees," expanding it as bhattã daịhabhattikã assa bnhu atthi ("he has many devoted 
firm devotees"—Skr. bhaktn). In PED under bliattavant (citing also Vism 212) only the 
second meaning is given. Bhatta is from the same root ( bhaj ) in both cases. 

For a short exposition of this recollection see commentary to AN 1:16.1. 
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"The Dhamma is well proclaimed by the Blessed One, visible here and now, 
not delayed (timeless), inviting of inspection, onward-leading, and directly 
experienceable by the wise" (M I 37; A III 285). 

[Well Proclaimed] 

69. Well proclaimed: in this clause the Dhamma of the scriptures is included as 
well as the other; in the rest of the clauses only the supramundane Dhamma is 
included. 

Herein, the Dhamma of the scriptures is well proclaimed because it is good in the 
beginning, the middle, and the end, and because it announces the life of purity that 
is utterly períect and pure with meaning and with detail (see M 1179). 

Even a single stanza of the Blessed One's teaching is good in the beginning 
with the íirst word, good in the middle with the second, third, etc., and good in 
the end with the last word, because the Dhamma is altogether admirable. A 
sutta with a single sequence of meaning 30 is good in the beginning with the 
introduction, good in the end with the conclusion, and good in the middle with 
what is in between. A sutta with several sequences of meaning is good in the 
beginning with the íirst sequence of meaning, good in the end with the last 
sequence of meaning, and good in the middle with the sequences of meaning in 
between. Furthermore, it is good in the beginning with the introduction [giving 
the place of] and the origin [giving the reason for] its utterance. It is good in the 
middle because it suits those susceptible of being taught since it is unequivocal 
in meaning and reasoned with cause and example. It is good in the end with its 
conclusion that inspires íaith in the hearers. 

70. Also the entire Dhamma of the Dispensation is good in the beginning with 
virtue as one's own well-being. It is good in the middle with serenity and insight 
and with path and íruition. It is good in the end with Nibbãna. Or alternatively 
it is good in the beginning with virtue and concentration. [214] It is good in the 
middle with insight and the path. It is good in the end with íruition and Nibbãna. 
Or alternatively, it is good in the beginning because it is the good discovery 
made by the Buddha. It is good in the middle because it is the well-regulatedness 
of the Dhamma. It is good in the end because it is the good way entered upon by 
the Sangha. Or altematively, it is good in the beginning as the discovery of what 
can be attained by one who enters upon the way of practice in coníormity aíter 
hearing about it. It is good in the middle as the unproclaimed enlightenment [of 
Paccekabuddhas]. It is good in the end as the enlightenment of disciples. 

71. And when listened to, it does good through hearing it because it suppresses 
the hindrances, thus it is good in the beginning. And when made the way of 


30. Anusandhi —"sequence of meaning": a technical commentarial term signitying 
both a particular subject treated in a discourse, and also the way of linking one subject 
with another in the same discourse. At M-a 1175 three kinds are distinguished: sequence 
of meaning in answer to a question ( puccliãnusandhi —e.g. M I 36), that to suit a 
personal idiosyncrasy, (ajjhãsayãnusandhi —e.g. M I 23) and that due to the natural 
course of the teaching ( yathãnusandhi —e.g. the whole development of MN 6). 
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practice it does good through the way being entered upon because it brings the 
bliss of serenity and insight, thus it is good in the middle. And when it has thus 
been made the way of practice and the íruit of the way is ready it does good 
through the íruit of the way because it brings [unshakable] equipoise, thus it is 
good in the end. 

So it is "well proclaimed" because of being good in the beginning, the middle 
and the end. 

72. Now, the liíe of purity, that is to say the liíe of purity of the Dispensation and 
the liíe of purity of the path, which the Blessed One announces, which he shows 
in various ways when he teaches the Dhamma, is "with meaning" because of 
períection of meaning, and it is "with detail" because of períection of detail, as 
it is proper that it should be. It is "with meaning" because it coníorms to the 
words declaring its meaning by pronouncing, clariíying, revealing, expounding, 
and explaining it. It is "with detail" because it has períection of syllables, words, 
details, style, language, and descriptions. It is "with meaning" owing to 
proíundity of meaning and proíundity of penetration. It is "with detail" owing 
to proíundity of law and proíundity of teaching. It is "with meaning" because it 
is the province of the discriminations of meaning and of perspicuity. It is "with 
detail" because it is the province of the discriminations of law and of language 
(see XIV21). It is "with meaning" since it inspires coníidence in persons of 
discretion, being experienceable by the wise. It is "with detail" since it inspires 
coníidence in worldly persons, being a fit object of íaith. It is "with meaning" 
because its intention is proíound. It is "with detail" because its words are clear. 
It is "utterly períect" with the complete períection due to absence of anything 
that can be added. It is "pure" with the immaculateness due to absence of 
anything to be subtracted. 

73. Furthermore, it is "with meaning" because it provides the particular 
distinction 31 of achievement through practice of the way, and it is "with detail" 
because it provides the particular distinction of learning through mastery of 
scripture. It is "utterly períect" because it is connected with the five 
aggregates of Dhamma beginning with virtue. 32 It is "pure" because it has 
no imperíection, because it exists for the purpose of Crossing over [the round 
of rebirths' ílood (see M I 134)], and because it is not concerned with worldly 
things. 

So it is "well proclaimed" because it "announces the life of purity that is 
utterly períect and pure with meaning and with detail." 

Or alternatively, it is ivell proclaimed since it has been properly proclaimed 
with no perversion of meanừig. For the meaning of other sectarians' law suííers 
perversion since there is actually no obstruction in the [215] things described 
there as obstructive and actually no outlet in the things described there as outlets, 


31. Vyatti ( byatti )—"particular distinction" (n. fm. vi + anj)-, not so spelt in PED but 
see viyatti. Glossed by Vism-mht with veyyatti. 

32. These "five aggregates" are those of virtue, concentration, understanding, 
deliverance, and knovvledge and Vision of deliverance. 
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which is why their law is ill-proclaimed; but not so the Blessed One's Law, 
whose meaning suffers no perversion since the things described there as 
obstructions and the things described there as outlets are so in actual fact. 

So, in the first place, the Dhamma of the scriptures is "vvell proclaimed." 

74. The supramundane Dhamma is ĩvell proclaimed since both the way that 
accords with Nibbãna and the Nibbãna that accords with the way have been 
proclaimed, according as it is said: "The way leading to Nibbãna has been 
properly declared to the disciples by the Blessed One, and Nibbãna and the way 
meet. Just as the water of the Ganges meets and joins with the water of the 
Yamunã, so too the way leading to Nibbãna has been properly declared to the 
disciples by the Blessed One, and Nibbãna and the way meet" (D II 223). 

75. And here the noble path, which is the middle way since it does not approach 
either extreme, is ĩvell proclaimed in being proclaimed to be the middle way 

The íruits of asceticism, where deíilements are tranquilized, are iuell procỉaimed 
too in being proclaimed to have tranquilized deíilement. 

Nibbãna, whose individual essence is etemal, deathless, the reíuge, the shelter, 
etc., is ivell proclaimed too in being proclaimed to have an individual essence that 
is eternal, and so on. 

So the supramundane Dhamma is also "well proclaimed." 

[VlSIBLE HeRE and NOw] 

76. Visible here and Ĩ 10 ĨV: íirstly, the noble path is "visible here and now" since it 
can be seen by a noble person himselí when he has done away with greed, etc., 
in his own continuity according as it is said: "When a man is dyed with greed, 
brahman, and is overvvhelmed and his mind is obsessed by greed, then he thinks 
for his own aííliction, he thinks for others' aííliction, he thừiks for the aííliction 
of both, and he experiences mental suííering and grieí. When greed has been 
abandoned, he neither thinks for his own aííliction, nor thinks for others' 
aííliction, nor thừiks for the aííliction of both, and he does not experience mental 
suííering and grieí. This, brahman, is how the Dhamma is visible here and now" 
(A 1156). [216] 

77. Furthermore, the nineíold supramundane Dhamma is also visible here and 
noiv, since when anyone has attained it, it is visible to him through reviewing 
knowledge without his having to rely on íaith in another. 

78. Or alternativelỵ the view ( diịịhi ) that is recommended ( pasattha —pp. of root 
sams) is "proper view" ( sandiịịhi ). It conquers by means of proper view, thus it 
"has proper view" ( sanđiịịhika —"visible here and now"). For in this way the 
noble path conquers deíilements by means of the proper view associated with it, 
and the noble íruition does so by means of the proper view that is its cause, and 
Nibbãna does so by means of the proper view that has Nibbãna as its obịective 
íield. So the nineíold supramundane Dhamma "has the proper view" 
(sandiịịhika —"is visible here and now") since it conquers by means of proper 
view, just as a charioteer ( rathika ) is so called because he conquers by means of 
a chariot ( ratha ). 
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79. Or alternatively, it is seeing ( dassana ) that is called “the seen" ( diịịha ); 
then diịịha and sandiịịha are identical in meaning as “seeing." It is worthy of 
being seen ( diịịha ), thus it is "visible here and now" (sandiịịhika ). For the 
supramundane Dhamma (law) arrests the íearíul round [of kamma, etc.,] as 
soon as it is seen by means of penetration consisting in development [of the 
path] and by means of penetration consisting in realization [of Nibbãna]. So 
it is "visible here and now" (sandiịịhikn ) since it is worthy of being seen 
(diịịha ), just as One who is clothable (vattihika ) 33 is so called because he is 
worthy of clothes ( vattha ). 

[Not Delayed] 

80. It has no delay (lit. “takes no time"— kãla) in the matter of giving its own 
íruit, thus it is “without delay" ( akãìa ). "Without delay" is the same as “not 
delayed" ( akãlika ). What is meant is that instead of giving its íruit aíter creating 
a delay (using up time), say five days, seven days, it gives its íruit immediately 
next to its own occurrence (see Sn 226). 

81. Or alternatively, what is delayed ( kãlika —lit. “what takes time") is what 
needs some distant 34 time to be reached beíore it can give its íruit. What is that? 
It is the mundane law of proíitable [kamma]. This, however, is undelayed (na 
kãlika) because its íruit comes immediately next to it, so it is “not delayed" 
(akãlika). 

This is said with reíerence to the path. 

[Inviting of Inspection] 

82. It is worthy of an invitation to inspect ( ehipassa-vidhi ) given thus: "Come 
and see this Dhamma" (ehi passa imam dhammam), thus it is “inviting of 
inspection" (ehipassika). But why is it worthy of this invitation? Because it is 
íound and because of its purity For if a man has said that there is money or gold 
in an empty fist, he cannot say, “Come and see it." Why not? Because it is not 
íound. And on the other hand, while dung or urine may well be íound, a man 
cannot, for the purpose of cheering the mind by exhibiting beauty, say “Come 


33. Vatthika —"clothable"; not in PED. 

34. Pakaịịha —"distant"; not in PED (= dura —Vism-mht 297). 

35. This passage is only loosely renderable because the exegesis here is based 
almost entirely on the substitution of one Pali grammatical form for another ( padasiddhi ). 
The reading opaneỵyiko (for opanayiko) does not appear in any Sinhalese text (generally 
the most reliable); consequently the sentence "opanayiko va opaneyyiko" (see Harvard 
text) is absent in them, being supertluous. Vism-mht's explanations are incorporated. 
This paragraph depends on the double sense of upaneti (upa + neti, to lead on or 
induce) and its derivatives as (i) an attractive inducement and (ii) a reliable guide, and 
so the word induce is stretched a bít and inducive coined on the analogy of conducive. 
Upanaya (inducement) is not in PED, nor is upanayana (inducing) in this sense (see also 
XIV68). Upanayana means in logic "application," "subsumption"; and also upanetabba 
means "to be added"; see end of §72. For allĩyana ("treating as one's shelter") see 
reíerences in Glossary. 
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and see this;" on the contrary they have to be covered up with grass and leaves. 
Why? Because of their impurity But this nineíold supramundane Dhamma is 
actually found as such in its individual essence, and it is as pure as the full 
moon's disk in a cloudless sky, as a gem of pure water on bleached cloth. [217] 
Consequently, it is worthy of the ừivitation to inspect since it is íound and pure, 
thus it is "inviting of inspection." 

[Onward-Leading] 

83. The word opanayika ( // onward-leading") is [equivalent to the gerund] 
upanetabba ("ought to—can—be induced"). Here is an exposition. An inducing 
(upanayana) is an inducement ( upanaya ). [As the four paths and four íruitions] 
this [Dhamma] is worth inducing {upanayanam arahati) [that is, arousing] in 
one's own mind [subịectively] by means of development, without any question 
of whether or not one's clothing or one's head is on fire (see A IV 320), thus it is 
// onward-leading" ( opanayika ). This applies to the [above-mentioned eight] 
íormed supramundane States (dhammas). But the uníormed [dhamma] is worth 
inducing by one's own mind [to become the mind's object], thus it is “onward- 
leading," too; the meaning is that it is worth treating as one's shelter by 
realizing it. 

84. Or alternatively, what induces ( upaneti ) [the noble person] onwards to 
Nibbãna is the noble path, which is thus inductive ( upaneyya ). Again, what can 
(ought to) be induced (upanetabba) to realizability is the Dhamma consisting in 
íruition and Nibbãna, which is thus inductive ( upaneyya ), too. The word upaneyya 
is the same as the word opanayika. 35 

[Is Directly Experienceable by the Wise] 

85. Is directly experienceable by the ĩvise: it can be experienced by all the kinds of 
wise men beginning with the “acutely wise" (see A II135) each in himselí thus: 
“The path has been developed, íruition attained, and cessation realized, by me." 
For it does not happen that when a preceptor has developed the path his co- 
resident abandons his deíilements, nor does a co-resident dwell in comíort owing 
to the preceptor's attainment of íruition, nor does he realize the Nibbãna realized 
by the preceptor. So this is not visible in the way that an ornament on another's 
head is, but rather it is visible only in one's own mind. What is meant is that it 
can be undergone by wise men, but it is not the province of íools. 

86. Now, in addition, this Dhamma is well proclaimed. Why? Because it is 
visible here and now. It is visible here and now because it is not delayed. It is not 
delayed because it invites inspection. And what invites inspection is onward- 
leading. 

87. As long as [the meditator] recollects the special qualities of the Dhamma in 
this way then: "On that occasion his mind is not obsessed by greed, or obsessed 
by hate, or obsessed by delusion; his mind has rectitude on that occasion, being 
inspired by the Dhamma" (A III 285). 

So when he has suppressed the hindrances in the way already described 
(§66), the jhãna íactors arise in a single conscious moment. But owing to the 
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proíundity of the Dhamma's special qualities, or else owing to his being occupied 
in recollecting special qualities of many sorts, the jhãna is only access and does 
not reach absorption. And that access jhãna itselí is known as "recollection of 
the Dhamma" too because it arises with the recollection of the Dhamma's special 
qualities as the means. 

88. [218] When a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of the Dhamma, he 
thinks: "I never in the past met a master who taught a law that led onward thus, 
who possessed this talent, nor do I now see any such a master other than the 
Blessed One." Seeing the Dhamma's special qualities in this way he is respectíul 
and deíerential towards the Master. He entertains great reverence for the 
Dhamma and attains íullness of íaith, and so on. He has much happiness and 
gladness. He conquers fear and dread. He is able to endure pain. He comes to 
feel as if he were living in the Dhamma's presence. And his body when the 
recollection of the Dhamma's special qualities dwells in it, becomes as worthy of 
veneration as a shrine room. His mind tends towards the realization of the peerless 
Dhamma. When he encounters an opportunity for transgression, he has vivid 
awareness of conscience and shame on recollecting the well-regulatedness of 
the Dhamma. And if he penetrates no higher, he is at least headed for a happy 
destiny. 

Now, when a man is truly wise, 

His constant task will surely be 
This recollection of the Dhamma 
Blessed with such mighty potency. 

This is the section dealing with the recollection of the Dhamma in the detailed 
explanation. 

[(3) Recollection of the Sangha] 

89. One who wants to develop the recollection of the Community should go 
into solitary retreat and recollect the special qualities of the community of Noble 
Ones as follows: 

"The community of the Blessed One's disciples has entered on the good way 
the corrưnunity of the Blessed One's disciples has entered on the straight way, 
the community of the Blessed One's disciples has entered on the true way, the 
community of the Blessed One's disciples has entered on the proper way, that is 
to say, the four pairs of men, the eight persons; this community of the Blessed 
One's disciples is fit for giíts, fit for hospitality, fit for offerings, fit for reverential 
salutation, as an incomparable íield of merit for the world" (A III 286). 

[Entered on the Good, Straight, True, Proper Way] 

90. Herein, entered on the good ivay (siipaịipanna) is thoroughly entered on the 
way (suịịhu paịipannà). What is meant is that it has entered on a way ( paịipanna ) 
that is the right way (s ammã-paịipadã), the way that is irreversible, the way that is 
in coníormity [with truth], the way that has no opposition, the way that is 
regulated by the Dhamma. They hear (sunanti) attentively the Blessed One's 
instruction, thus they are his disciples (s ữvaka —lit. "hearers"). The community of 
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the disciples is the community of those disciples. The meaning is that the total of 
disciples forms a communality because it possesses in common both virtue and 
[right] view. [219] That right way, being straight, unbent, uncrooked, unwarped, 
is called noble and true and is known as proper owing to its becomingness, 
thereíore the noble community that has entered on that is also said to have entered 
on the stmight way, entered on the true ivay, and entered on the proper ĩvay. 

91. Those who stand on the path can be understood to have entered on the good 
way since they possess the right way. And those who stand in íruition can be 
understood to have entered on the good ivay with respect to the way that is now 
past since by means of the right way they have realized what should be realized. 

92. Furthermore, the Community has entered on the good way because it has 
entered on the way according as instructed in the well-proclaimed Dhamma 
and Discipline (dhamma-vinaya), and because it has entered on the immaculate 
way It has entered on the straight ĩưay because it has entered on the way avoiding 
the two extremes and taking the middle course, and because it has entered on 
the way of the abandonment of the íaults of bodily and verbal crookedness, 
tortuousness and warpedness. It has entered on the true ivay because Nibbãna is 
what is called "true" and it has entered on the way with that as its aim. It has 
entered on the proper ĩưay because it has entered on the way of those who are 
worthy of proper acts [of veneration]. 

93. The word yadidam ("that is to say") = yãni imãni. The four pairs of men: 
taking them pairwise, the one who stands on the íirst path and the one who 
stands in the íirst íruition as One pair, in this way there are four pairs. The eight 
persons: taking them by persons, the one who stands on the íirst path as one and 
the one who stands in the íirst íruition as one, in this way there are eight persons. 
And there in the compound purisa-puggala (persons) the words purisa and puggaln 
have the same meaning, but it is expressed in this way to suit diiíering 
susceptibility to teaching. 

This community of the Blessed One's disciples: this community of the Blessed 
One's disciples taken by pairs as the four pairs of men ( purisa ) and individually 
as the eight persons ( purisa-puggala ). 

[Fit for Gifts] 

94. As to fitfor gifts, etc.: what should be brought ( ãnetvã ) and given ( hunitabba ) 
is a giít ( ãhuna —lit. "sacriíice"); the meaning is, what is to be brought even from 
far away and donated to the virtuous. It is a term for the four requisites. The 
Community is fit to receive that giít (sacriíice) because it makes it bear great íruit, 
thus it is "fit for giíts" ( ãhuneyya ). 

95. Or alternatively all kinds of property even when the bringer comes ( ãgantvã ) 
from far away, can be given ( hunitnbba ) here, thus the Community "can be given 
to" ( ãhavanĩya ); or it is fit to be given to by Sakka and others, thus it "can be given 
to." And the brahmans' fire is called "to be given (sacriíiced) to" ( ãhavanĩya ), for 
they believe that what is sacriíiced to it brings great íruit. [220] But if something 
is to be sacriíiced to for the sake of the great íruit brought by what is sacriíiced to 
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it, then surely the Community should be sacriíiced to; for what is sacriíiced 
(given) to the Community has great íruit, according as it is said: 

"VVere anyone to serve the fire 
Out in the woods a hundred years, 

And pay one moment's homage too 
To men of self-development, 

His homage would by far excel 

His hundred years of sacriíice" (Dhp 107). 

And the words ãhavanĩya (“to be sacriiiced to"), which is used in the schools, 36 
is the same in meaning as this word ữhuneyya ("fit for giíts") used here. There is 
only the mere triíling diííerence of syllables. So it is "fit for giĩts." 

[Fit for Hospitality] 

96. Fit for hospitality (pđhuneyya ): “hospitality" (pãhuna ) is what a donation to 
visitors is called, prepared with all honours for the sake of dear and beloved 
relatives and íriends who have come from all quarters. But even more than to 
such obịects of hospitality it is íitting that it should be given also to the Community; 
for there is no object of hospitality so fit to receive hospitality as the Community 
since it is encountered aíter an interval between Buddhas and possesses wholly 
endearing and lovable qualities. So it is "fit for hospitality" since the hospitality 
is fit to be given to it and it is fit to receive it. 

But those who take the text to be pãhavanĩya ("fit to be given hospitality to") 
have it that the Community is worthy to be placed íirst and so what is to be given 
should íirst of all be brought here and given (sabba-Paịhamam Ãnetvã ettha 
HUNitabbam), and for that reason it is "fit to be given hospitality to" ( pãhavanĩya ) 
or since it is worthy to be given to in all aspects (s abba-Pakãrena ĂHAVANAm 
arahati), it is thus "fit to be given hospitality to" ( pãhaimnĩya ). And here this is 
called pữhuneyya in the same sense. 

[Fit for Offering] 

97. "OHering" (i dakkhina ) is what a gift is called that is to be given out of íaith 
in the world to come. The Community is worthy of that offering, or it is helpíul to 
that offering because it puriíies it by making it of great íruit, thus it is fit for 
offerings ( dakkhiụeyya ). 

[Fit for Salutation] 

It is worthy of being accorded by the whole world the reverential salutation 
(| anịali-kamma ) consisting in placing both hands [palms together] above the head, 
thus it is fit for reverential salutation ( aũịalikaranĩya ). 

[As AN Incomparable Field of Merit for the World] 

98. As an incomparable field ofmeritfor the ĩưorld: as a place without equal in the 
world for growing merit; just as the place for growing the king's or minister's 


36. "In the Sarvastivadin school and so on" (Vism-mht 230). 
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rice or corn is the king's rice-field or the king's corn-field, so the Community is 
the place for growing the whole world's merit. For the world's various kinds of 
merit leading to welfare and happiness grow with the Community as their 
support. Thereíore the Community is "an incomparable field of merit for the 
world." 

99. As long as he recollects the special qualities of the Sangha in this way, 
classed as "havừig entered on the good way," etc., [221] then: "On that occasion 
his mind is not obsessed by greed, or obsessed by hate, or obsessed by delusion; 
his mind has rectitude on that occasion, being inspired by the Saiigha" (A III 
286). 

So when he has suppressed the hindrances in the way already described 
(§66), the jhãna íactors arise in a single conscious moment. But owing to the 
proíundity of the Community's special qualities, or else owing to his being 
occupied in recollecting special qualities of many sorts, the jhãna is only access 
and does not reach absorption. And that access jhãna itselí is known as 
"recollection of the Sahgha" too because it arises with the recollection of the 
Community's special qualities as the means. 

100. When a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of the Community, he is 
respectíul and deíerential towards the Community He attains íullness of íaith, 
and so on. He has much happiness and bliss. He conquers fear and dread. He is 
able to endure pain. He comes to feel as if he were living in the Community's 
presence. And his body, when the recollection of the Sangha's special qualities 
dwells in it, becomes as worthy of veneration as an Uposatha house where the 
Community has met. His mind tends towards the attainment of the Community's 
special qualities. When he encounters an opportunity for transgression, he has 
awareness of conscience and shame as vividly as if he were face to face with the 
Community And if he penetrates no higher, he is at least headed for a happy 
destiny. 

Now, when a man is truly wise, 

His constant task will surely be 
This recollection of the Scingha 
Blessed with such mighty potency. 

This is the section dealing with the recollection of the Community in the 
detailed explanation. 

[(4) Recollection of Virtue] 

101. One who wants to develop the recollection of virtue should go into solitary 
retreat and recollect his own diííerent kinds of virtue in their special qualities of 
being untorn, etc., as follows: 

Indeed, my various kinds of virtue are "untorn, unrent, unblotched, unmottled, 
liberating, praised by the wise, not adhered to, and conducive to concentration" 
(A III 286). And a layman should recollect them in the form of laymen's virtue 
while one gone íorth into homelessness should recollect them in the form of the 
virtue of those gone íorth. 
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102. VVhether they are the virtues of laymen or of those gone íorth, when no 
one of them is broken in the beginning or in the end, not being torn like a cloth 
ragged at the ends, then they are untorn. [222] When no one of them is broken in 
the middle, not being rent like a cloth that is punctured in the middle, then they 
are unrent. When they are not broken twice or thrice in succession, not being 
blotched like a cow whose body is some such colour as black or red with 
discrepant-coloured oblong or round patch appearing on her back or belly, then 
they are unblotched. When they are not broken all over at intervals, not being 
mottled like a cow speckled with discrepant-coloured spots, then they are 
unmottled. 

103. Or in general they are untorn, unrent, unbỉotched, unmottled when they are 
undamaged by the seven bonds of sexuality (1.144) and by anger and enmity 
and the other evil things (see §59). 

104. Those same virtues are liberating since they liberate by íreeing from the 
slavery of craving. They are praised by the ĩuise because they are praised by such 
wise men as Enlightened Ones. They are not adhered to (aparãmaịtha ) since they 
are not adhered to (aparãmatthattã) with craving and [íalse] view, or because of 
the impossibility of misapprehending (parãmatịhum) that "There is this flaw in 
your virtues." They are conducive to concentration since they conduce to access 
concentration and absorption concentration, or to path concentration and íruition 
concentration. 

105. As long as he recollects his own virtues in their special qualities of being 
untorn, etc., in this way, then: "On that occasion his mind is not obsessed by 
greed, or obsessed by hate, or obsessed by delusion, his mind has rectitude on 
that occasion, being inspired by virtue" (A III 286). 

So when he has suppressed the hindrances in the way already described 
(§66), the jhãna íactors arise in a single conscious moment. But owing to the 
proíundity of the virtues' special qualities, or owing to his being occupied in 
recollecting special qualities of many sorts, the jhãna is only access and does 
not reach absorption. And that access jhãna itselí is known as "recollection of 
virtue" too because it arises with the virtues' special qualities as the means. 

106. And when a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of virtue, he has respect 
for the training. He lives in communion [with his fellows in the life of purity]. He 
is sedulous in welcoming. He is devoid of the fear of self-reproach and so on. He 
sees fear in the slightest íault. He attains íullness of íaith, and so on. He has 
much happiness and gladness. And if he penetrates no higher, he is at least 
headed for a happy destiny. 

Now, when a man is truly wise, 

His constant task will surely be 

This recollection of his virtue 

Blessed with such mighty potency. 

This is the section dealing with the recollection of virtue in the detailed 
explanation. [223] 
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[(5) Recollection of Generosity] 

107. One who wants to develop the recollection of generosity should be 
naturally devoted to generosity and the constant practice of giving and sharing. 
Or alternatively, if he is one who is starting the development of it, he should 
make the resolution: "From now on, when there is anyone present to receive, I 
shall not eat even a single mouthíul without having given a gift." And that very 
day he should give a gift by sharing according to his means and his ability with 
those who have distừiguished qualities. When he has apprehended the sign in 
that, he should go into solitary retreat and recollect his own generosity in its 
special qualities of being free from the stain of avarice, etc., as follows: 

"It is gain for me, it is great gain for me, that in a generation obsessed by the 
stain of avarice I abide with my heart free from stain by avarice, and am íreely 
generous and open-handed, that I delight in relinquishing, expect to be asked, 
and rejoice in giving and sharing" (A III 287). 

108. Herein, it is gain for me: it is my gain, advantage. The intention is: I surely 
partake of those kinds of gain for a giver that have been commended by the 
Blessed One as follows: "A man who gives life [by giving food] shall have life 
either divine or human" (A III 42), and: "A giver is loved and írequented by 
many" (A III 40), and: "One who gives is ever loved, according to the wise man's 
law" (A III 41), and so on. 

109. It is great gain for me: it is great gain for me that this Dispensation, or the 
human State, has been gained by me. Why? Because of the fact that "I abide ĩvith 
my mind free from stain by avarice ... and reịoice in giving and sharing." 

110. Herein, obsessed by the stain oỷavarice is overwhelmed by the stain of avarice. 
Generation: beings, so called owing to the fact of their being generated. So the 
meaning here is this: among beings who are overwhelmed by the stain of avarice, 
which is one of the dark States that corrupt the [natural] transparency of 
consciousness (see A I 10) and which has the characteristic of inability to bear 
sharing one's own good íortune with others. 

111. Freefrom stain by avarice because of being both free from avarice and from 
the other stains, greed, hate, and the rest. I abide Iưith my heart: I abide with my 
consciousness of the kind already stated, is the meaning. [224] But in the sutta, 
"I live the home life with my heart free" (A III 287; V 331), etc., is said because it 
was taught there as a [mental] abiding to depend on [constantly] to Mahãnãma 
the Sakyan, who was a stream-enterer asking about an abiding to depend on. 
There the meaning is "I live overcoming ..." 

112. ỉreely generous: liberally generous. Open-handed: with hands that are 
puriíied. What is meant is: with hands that are always washed in order to give 
giíts careíully with one's own hands. That I delight in relinquishing: the act of 
relinquishing (vossajjana) is relinquishing ( vossagga ); the meaning is, giving up. 
To delight in relinquishing is to delight in constant devotion to that relinquishing. 
Expect to be asked (yãcayoga ): accustomed to being asked ( yãcana-yogga ) because 
of giving whatever others ask for, is the meaning. Yãịayoga is a reading, in 
which case the meaning is: devoted ( yutta ) to sacriíice ( yãịa ), in other words, to 
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sacriíicing (yaịana ). And reịoice in sharing: the meaning is, he recollects thus: "I 
give giíts and I share out what is to be used by myselí, and I rejoice in both." 

113. As long as he recollects his own generosity in its special qualities of 
íreedom from stain by avarice, etc., in this way, then: "On that occasion his mind 
is not obsessed by greed, or obsessed by hate, or obsessed by delusion; his mind 
has rectitude on that occasion, being inspired by generosity" (A III 287). 

So when he has suppressed the hindrances in the way already described 
(§66), the jhãna íactors arise in a single conscious moment. But owing to the 
proíundity of the generosity's special qualities, or owing to his being occupied 
in recollecting the generosity's special qualities of many sorts, the jhãna is only 
access and does not reach absorption. And that access jhãna is known as 
"recollection of generosity" too because it arises with the generosity's special 
qualities as the means. 

114. And when a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of generosity, he 
becomes ever more intent on generosity his preíerence is for non-greed, he acts 
in coníormity with loving-kindness, he is íearless. He has much happiness and 
gladness. And if he penetrates no higher, he is at least headed for a happy 
destiny. 

Now, when a man is truly wise, 

His constant task will surely be 
This recollection of his giving 
Blessed with such mighty potency. 

This is the section dealing with the recollection of generosity in the detailed 
explanation. [225] 

[(6) Recollection of Deities] 

115. One who wants to develop the recollection of deities should possess the 
special qualities of íaith, etc., evoked by means of the noble path, and he should 
go into solitary retreat and recollect his own special qualities of íaith, etc., with 
deities standing as witnesses, as follows: 

"There are deities of the Realm of the Four Kings (devã cãtummahãrãịikã), 
there are deities of the Realm of the Thirty-three (devã tữvatimsă), there are deities 
who are Gone to Divine Bliss (j Ịãmã)... who are Contented ( tnsitã )... who Delight 
in Creating ( nimmãnarati ) ... who Wield Power Over Others' Creations 
( paranimmitavasavatti ), there are deities of Brahmã's Retinue ( brahmakãyikđ), there 
are deities higher than that. And those deities were possessed of íaith such that 
on dying here they were reborn there, and such íaith is present in me too. And 
those deities were possessed of virtue ... of learning ... of generosity ... of 
understanding such that when they died here they were reborn there, and such 
understanding is present in me too" (A III 287). 

116. In the sutta, however, it is said: "On the occasion, Mahãnãma, on which a 
noble disciple recollects the íaith, the virtue, the learning, the generosity, and the 
understanding that are both his own and of those deities," on that occasion his 
mind is not obsessed by greed ..." (A III 287). Although this is said, it should 
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nevertheless be understood as said for the purpose of showing that the special 
qualities of faith, etc., in oneseli are those in the deities, making the deities stand 
as witnesses. For it is said deíinitely in the Commentary: “He recollects his own 
special qualities, making the deities stand as witnesses." 

117. As long as in the prior stage he recollects the deities' special qualities of 
íaith, etc., and in the later stage he recollects the special qualities of íaith, etc., 
existing in himselí, then: "On that occasion his mind is not obsessed by greed, 
or obsessed by hate, or obsessed by delusion, his mind has rectitude on that 
occasion, being inspired by deities" (A III 288). 

So when he has suppressed the hindrances in the way already stated (§66), 
the jhãna íactors arise in a single conscious moment. But owing to the proíundity 
of the special qualities of íaith, etc., or owing to his being occupied in recollecting 
special qualities of many sorts, the jhãna is only access and does not reach 
absorption. And that access jhãna itselí is known as “recollection of deities" too 
because it arises with the deities special qualities as the means. [226] 

118. And when a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of deities, he becomes 
dearly loved by deities. He obtains even greater íullness of íaith. He has much 
happiness and gladness. And if he penetrates no higher, he is at least headed for 
a happy destiny. 

Now, when a man is truly wise, 

His constant task will surely be 
This recollection of deities 
Blessed with such mighty potency. 

This is the section dealing with the recollection of deities in the detailed 
explanation. 

[General] 

119. Now, in setting íorth the detail of these recollections, aíter the words, “His 
mind has rectitude on that occasion, being inspired by the Períect One," it is 
added: “When a noble disciple's mind has rectitude, Mahãnãma, the meaning 
inspires him, the law inspires him, and the application of the law makes him 
glad. When he is glad, happiness is born in him" (A III 285-88). Herein, the 
meaning inspires him should be understood as said of contentment inspired by 
the meaning beginning, "This Blessed One is such since he is ..." (§2). The law 
inspires him is said of contentment inspired by the text. The application of the law 
makes him glad is said of both (cf. M-a I 173). 

120. And when in the case of the recollection of deities inspired by deities is 
said, this should be understood as said either of the consciousness that occurs 
in the prior stage inspired by deities or of the consciousness [that occurs in the 
later stage] inspired by the special qualities that are similar to those of the deities 
and are productive of the deities' State (cf. §117). 

121. These six recollections succeed only in noble disciples. For the special 
qualities of the Enlightened One, the Law, and the Community, are evident to 
them; and they possess the virtue with the special qualities of untornness, etc., 
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the generosity that is free from stain by avarice, and the special qualities of íaith, 
etc., similar to those of deities. 

122. And in the Mahãnãma Sutta (A III 285 f.) they are expounded in detail by 
the Blessed One in order to show a stream-winner an abiding to depend upon 
when he asked for one. 

123. Also in the Gedha Sutta they are expounded in order that a noble disciple 
should puriíy his consciousness by means of the recollections and so attain 
íurther puriíication in the ultimate sense thus: "Here, bhikkhus, a noble disciple 
recollects the Períect One in this way: That Blessed One is such since he is 
accomplished ... His mind has rectitude on that occasion. He has renounced, 
[227] got free from, emerged from cupidity Cupidity, bhikkhus, is a term for the 
five cords of sense desire. Some beings gain purity here by making this 
[recollection] their prop" (A III 312). 

124. And in the Sambãdhokãsa Sutta taught by the venerable Mahã-Kaccãna 
they are expounded as the realization of the wide-open through the susceptibility 
of puriíication that exists in the ultimate sense only in a noble disciple thus: "It 
is wonderful, íriends, it is marvellous how the realization of the wide-open in the 
crowded [house life] has been discovered by the Blessed One who knows and 
sees, accomplished and íully enlightened, for the puriíication of beings, [for the 
surmounting of sorrow and lamentation, for the ending of pain and grieí, for the 
attainment of the true way], for the realization of Nibbãna, that is to say, the six 
stations of recollection. What six? Here, íriends, a noble disciple recollects the 
Períect One ... Some beings are susceptible to puriíication in this way" (A III 
314-15). 

125. Also in the Uposatha Sutta they are expounded in order to show the 
greatness of the íruit of the Uposatha, as a mind-purifying meditation subịect for 
a noble disciple who is observing the Uposatha: "And what is the Noble Ones' 
Uposatha, Visãkhã? It is the gradual cleansing of the mind still sullied by 
imperíections. And what is the gradual cleansing of the mind still sullied by 
imperíections? Here, Visãkhã, a noble disciple recollects the Períect One ..." (A 
I 206-11). 

126. And in the Book of Elevens, when a noble disciple has asked, "Venerable 
sir, in what way should we abide who abide in various ways?" (A V 328), they 
are expounded to him in order to show the way of abiding in this way: "One 
who has íaith is successíul, Mahãnãma, not One who has no íaith. One who is 
energetic ... One whose mindíulness is established ... One who is concentrated 
... One who has understanding is successíul, Mahãnãma, not One who has no 
understanding. Having established yourselí in these five things, Mahãnãma, 
you should develop six things. Here, Mahãnãma, you should recollect the Períect 
One: That Blessed One is such since ..." (A V 329-32). 

127. Still, though this is so, they can be brought to mind by an ordinary man 
too, if he possesses the special qualities of puriíied virtue, and the rest. [228] For 
when he is recollecting the special qualities of the Buddha, etc., even only 
according to hearsay, his consciousness settles down, by virtue of which the 
hindrances are suppressed. In his supreme gladness he initiates insight, and 
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he even attains to Arahantship, like the Elder Phussadeva who dwelt at 
Katakandhakãra. 

128. That venerable one, it seems, saw a tigure of the Enlightened One created 
by Mãra. He thought, "How good this appears despite its having greed, hate 
and delusion! What can the Blessed One's goodness have been like? For he was 
quite without greed, hate and delusion!" He acquired happiness with the Blessed 
One as object, and by augmenting his insight he reached Arahantship. 

The seventh chapter called "The Description of Six 
Recollections" in the Treatise on the Development of 
Concentration in the Path of Puriỷication composed for the 
purpose of gladdening good people. 
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(Anussati-kammatịhăna-niddesa) 

[(7) Mindfulness of Death] 

1. [229] Now comes the description of the development of mindíulness of death, 

which was listed next (III. 105). 


[Definitions] 

Herein, death (tnarana ) is the interruption of the liíe íaculty included within [the 
limits of] a single becoming (existence). But death as termination (cutting off), in 
other words, the Arahant's termination of the suííering of the round, is not 
ừitended here, nor is momentary death, in other words, the momentary dissolution 
of íormations, nor the "death" of conventional (metaphorical) usage in such 
expressions as "dead tree," "dead metal," and so on. 

2. As intended here it is of two kinds, that is to say, timely death and untimely 
death. Herein, timely death comes about with the exhaustion of merit or with the 
exhaustion of a life span or with both. Untimely death comes about through 
kamma that interrupts [other, liíe-producing] kamma. 

3. Herein, death through exhaustion ofmerit is a term for the kind of death that 
comes about owing to the result of [íormer] rebirth-producing kamma's having 
íinished ripening although íavourable conditions for prolonging the continuity 
of a liíe span may be still present. Death through exhaustion of a life span is a term 
for the kind of death that comes about owing to the exhaustion of the normal life 
span of men of today, which measures only a century owing to want of such 
excellence in destiny [as deities have] or in time [as there is at the beginning of 
an aeon] or in nutriment [as the Uttarakurus and so on have]. 1 Untimely death is 
a term for the death of those whose continuity is interrupted by kamma capable 
of causing them to fall ( cãvana ) from their place at that very moment, as in the 
case of Dũsi-Mãra (see M I 337), Kalãburãịã (see J-a III 39), etc., 2 or for the death 
of those whose [life's] continuity is interrupted by assaults with weapons, etc., 
due to previous kamma. [230] All these are included under the interruption of 


1. Amplitications are from Vism-mht, p. 236. 

2. "The word 'etc.' includes Nanda-yakkha, Nanda-mãnava, and others" (Vism-mht 
236). See A-a II104, and M-a IV 8. 
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the life íaculty of the kinds already stated. So mindíulness of death is the 
remembering of death, in other words, of the interruption of the life íaculty. 

[Development] 

4. One who wants to develop this should go into solitary retreat and exercise 
attention wisely in this way: "Death will take place; the life íaculty will be 
interrupted," or "Death, death." 

5. If he exercises his attention unwisely in recollecting the [possible] death of 
an agreeable person, sorrow arises, as in a mother on recollecting the death of 
her beloved child she bore; and gladness arises in recollecting the death of a 
disagreeable person, as in enemies on recollecting the death of their enemies; 
and no sense of urgency arises on recollecting the death of neutral people, as 
happens in a corpse-burner on seeing a dead body; and anxiety arises on 
recollecting one's own death, as happens in a timid person on seeing a murderer 
with a poised dagger. 

6. In all that there is neither mindíulness nor sense of urgency nor knowledge. So 
he should look here and there at beings that have been killed or have died, and 
advert to the death of beings already dead but íormerly seen enịoying good thừigs, 
doing so with mừidíulness, with a sense of urgency and with knowledge, aíter 
which he can exercise his attention in the way begừữiing, "Death will take place." 
By so doừig he exercises it wisely He exercises it as a [right] means, is the meaning. 3 

7. When some exercise it merely in this way their hindrances get suppressed, 
their mindíulness becomes established with death as its object, and the meditation 
subject reaches access. 


[Eight Ways of Recollecting Death] 

8. But one who íinds that it does not get so far should do his recollecting of 
death in eight ways, that is to say: (1) as having the appearance of a murderer, (2) 
as the ruin of success, (3) by comparison, (4) as to sharing the body with many 
(5) as to the írailty of life, (6) as signless, (7) as to the limitedness of the extent, (8) 
as to the shortness of the moment. 

9. 1. Herein, as having the appearance ofa murderer: he should do his recollecting 
thus, "Just as a murderer appears with a sword, thinking, 'I shall cut this man's 
head off/ and applies it to his neck, so death appears." Why? Because it comes 
with birth and it takes away life. 

10. As budding toadstools always come up liíting dust on their tops, so beings 
are born along with aging and death. For accordingly their rebirth-linking 
consciousness reaches aging immediately next to its arising and then breaks 
up together with its associated aggregates, like a stone that íalls from the summit 
of a rock. [231] So to begin with, momentary death comes along with birth. But 
death is inevitable for what is born; consequently the kind of death intended 
here also comes along with birth. 


3. For the expression upaya-manasikara —"attention as a [right] means" see M-a I 64. 
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11. Thereíore, just as the risen sun moves on towards its setting and never 
turns back even for a little while from wherever it has got to, or just as a mountain 
torrent sweeps by with a rapid current, ever flowing and rushing on and never 
turning back even for a little while, so too this living being travels on towards 
death from the time when he is bom, and he never turns back even for a little 
while. Hence it is said: 

"Right from the very day a man 
Has been conceived inside a womb 
He cannot but go on and on, 

Nor going can he once turn back" (J-a IV 494). 

12. And whilst he goes on thus death is as near to him as drying up is to 
rivulets in the summer heat, as íalling is to the íruits of trees when the sap 
reaches their attachments in the morning, as breaking is to clay pots tapped by 
a mallet, as vanishing is to dewdrops touched by the sun's rays. Hence it is said: 

"The nights and days go slipping by 
As life keeps dwindling steadily 
Till mortals' span, like water pools 
In íailing rills, is all used up" (S I 109). 

"As there is fear, when íruits are ripe, 

That in the moming they will fa.ll, 

So mortals are in constant fear, 

When they are born, that they will die. 

And as the fate of pots of clay 
Once íashioned by the potter's hand, 

Or small or big or baked or raw, 4 
Condemns them to be broken up, 

So mortals' life leads but to death" (Sn p. 576f.). 

"The dewdrop on the blade of grass 
Vanishes when the sun comes up; 

Such is a human span of life; 

So, mother, do not hinder me" (J-a IV 122). 

13. So this death, which comes along with birth, is like a murderer with poised 
sword. And like the murderer who applies the sword to the neck, it carries off life 
and never retums to bring it back. [232] That is why, since death appears like a 
murderer with poised sword owing to its Corning along with birth and carrying 
off life, it should be recollected as "having the appearance of a murderer." 

14. 2. As the ruin of success: here success shines as long as íailure does not 
overcome it. And the success does not exist that might endure out of reach of 
íailure. Accordingly: 

"He gave with joy a hundred millions 
Aíter conquering all the earth, 

Till in the end his realm came down 


4. This line is not in the Sutta-nipata, but see D II120, note. 
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To less than half a gall-nut's worth. 

Yet when his merit was used up, 

His body breathừig its last breath, 

The Sorrowless Asoka too 5 

Felt sorrow face to face with death." 

15. Furthermore, all health ends in sickness, all youth ends in aging, all life 
ends in death; all worldly existence is procured by birth, haunted by aging, 
surprised by sickness, and struck down by death. Hence it is said: 

"As though huge mountains made of rock 
So vast they reached up to the sky 
Were to advance from every side, 

Grinding beneath them all that lives, 

So age and death roll over all, 

Warriors, priests, merchants, and craítsmen, 

The outcastes and the scavengers, 

Crushing all beings, sparing none. 

And here no troops of elephants, 

No charioteers, no iníantrỵ 
No strategy in form of spells, 

No riches, serve to beat them off" (S 1102). 

This is how death should be recollected as the "ruin of success" by deíining 
it as death's íinal ruining of life's success. 

16. 3. By comparison: by comparing oneselí to others. Herein, death should be 
recollected by comparison in seven ways, that is to say: with those of great fame, 
with those of great merit, with those of great strength, with those of great 
supernormal power, with those of great understanding, with Paccekabuddhas, 
with íully enlightened Buddhas. How? [233] 

17. Although Mahãsammata, Mandhãtu, Mahãsudassana, DaỊhanemi, Nimi, 6 
etc., 7 were greatly íamous and had a great following, and though they had 
amassed enormous wealth, yet death inevitably caught up with them at length, 
so how shall it not at length overtake me? 

Great kings like Mahãsammata, 

Whose fame did spread so mightily, 

All fell into death's power too; 

What can be said of those like me? 


5. The Emperor Asoka is reterred to. His name Asoka means "Sorrowless." This 
story is in the Asokãvadũna and Divyãvadãna, pp. 429-434. 

6. The reterences for the names here and in the following paragraphs are: 
Mahãsammata (J-a III 454; II 311), Mandhãtu (J-a II 311), Mahãsudassana (D II 169f.), 
DaỊhanemi (D III 59f.), Nimi (J-a VI 96f.), Jotika (Vism XII.41), Jatila (XII.41), Ugga (A-á 
I 394), Mendaka (XII.41f.), Punnaka (XII.42), Vãsudeva (J-a IV 81f.), Baladeva (J-a IV 
81f.), Bhĩmasena (J-a V 426), Yuddhitthila (J-a V 426), Cãnura (J-a IV 81). 

7. Pabhuti —"etc.": this meaning is not in PED; see §121. 
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It should be recollected in this way, íirstly by comparison ivith those of great 
fame. 

18. How by comparison with those of great merit? 

Jotika, Jatila, Ugga, 

And Mendaka, and Purựiaka 
These, the world said, and others too, 

Did live most meritoriously; 

Yet they came one and all to death; 

What can be said of those like me? 

It should be recollected in this way by comparison with those of great merit. 

19. How by comparison with those of great strength? 

Vãsudeva, Baladeva, 

Bhĩmasena, Yuddhitthila, 

And Cãnura the wrestler, 

Were in the Exterminator's power. 

Throughout the world they were renowned 
As blessed with strength so mighty; 

They too went to the realm of death; 

What can be said of those like me? 

It should be recollected in this way by comparison with those of great strength. 

20. How by comparison with those of great supernormal power? 

The second of the chieí disciples, 

The íoremost in miraculous powers, 

Who with the point of his great toe 
Did rock Vejayanta's Palace towers, 

Like a deer in a lion's jaw, he too, 

Despite miraculous potency, 

Fell in the dreadíul jaws of death; 

What can be said of those like me? 

It should be recollected in this way by comparison with those of great 
supernormal power. 

21. How by comparison with those of great understanding? [234] 

The íirst of the two chieí disciples 
Did so excel in wisdom's art 
That, save the Helper of the VVorld, 

No being is worth his sixteenth part. 

But though so great was Sãriputta's 
Understanding íaculty, 

He fell in to death's power too; 

What can be said of those like me? 

It should be recollected in this way by comparison with those of great 
understanding. 
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22. How by comparison ĩvith Paccekabuddhas ? Even those who by the strength 
of their own knowledge and energy crushed all the enemy deíilements and 
reached enlightenment for themselves, who [stood alone] like the horn of the 
rhừioceros (see Sn p. 35f.), who were self-perfected, were still not free from death. 
So how should I be free from it? 

To help them in their search for truth 
The Sages various signs employed, 

Their knowledge brought them self-perfection, 

Their cankers were at length destroyed. 

Like the rhinoceros's horn 
They lived alone in constancy 
But death they could no way evade; 

What can be said of those like me? 

It should be recollected in this way by comparison with Paccekabuddhas. 

23. How by comparison ivith fully enlightened Budđhas ? Even the Blessed One, 
whose material body was embellished with the eighty lesser details and adorned 
with the thirty-two marks of a great man (see MN 91; DN 30), whose Dhamma 
body brought to períection the treasured qualities of the aggregates of virtue, 
etc., 8 made pure in every aspect, who overpassed greatness of fame, greatness of 
merit, greatness of strength, greatness of supernormal power and greatness of 
understandừig, who had no equal, who was the equal of those without equal, 
without double, accomplished and íully enlightened—even he was suddenly 
quenched by the downpour of death's rain, as a great mass of fire is quenched by 
the downpour of a rain of water. 

And so the Greatest Sage possessed 
Such mighty power in every way 
And it was not through fear or guilt 
That over him Death held his sway 

No being, not even one without 
Guilt or pusillanimity, 

But will be smitten down; so how I 
Will he not conquer those like me? 

It should be recollected in this way by comparison with íully enlightened 
Buddhas. 

24. When he does his recollecting in this way by comparing himselí with 
others possessed of such great fame, etc., in the light of the universality of death, 
thinking, "Death will come to me even as it did to those distinguished beings," 
then his meditation subịect reaches access. This is how death should be recollected 
by comparison. [235] 

25. 4. As to the sharing ofthe body ĩvith many: this body is shared by many. Firstly 
it is shared by the eighty íamilies of worms. There too, creatures live in dependence 


8. Virtue, concentration, understanding, deliverance, knowledge, and Vision of 
deliverance. 
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on the outer skin, íeeding on the outer skin; creatures live in dependence on the 
inner skin, íeeding on the inner skin; creatures live in dependence on the flesh, 
íeeding on the ílesh; creatures live in dependence on the sinews, íeeding on the 
sinews; creatures live in dependence on the bones, íeeding on the bones; and 
creatures live in dependence on the marrow, íeeding on the marrow. And there 
they are born, grow old and die, evacuate, and make water; and the body is their 
maternity home, their hospital, their charnel-ground, their privy and their urinal. 
The body can also be brought to death with the upsetting of these worms. And 
just as it is shared with the eighty íamilies of worms, so too it is shared by the 
several hundred internal diseases, as well as by such external causes of death as 
snakes, scorpions, and what not. 

26. And just as when a target is set up at a crossroads and then arrows, spears, 
pikes, stones, etc., come from all directions and fall upon it, so too all kinds of 
accidents beíall the body and it also comes to death through these accidents 
beíalling it. Hence the Blessed One said: "Here, bhikkhus, when day is departing 
and night is drawing on, 9 a bhikkhu considers thus: 'In many ways I can risk 
death. A snake may bite me, or a scorpion may sting me, or a centipede may sting 
me. I might die of that, and that would set me back. Or I might stumble and fall, 
or the food I have eaten might disagree with me, or my bile might get upset, or my 
phlegm might get upset [and sever my joints as it were] like knives. I might die of 
that, and that would set me back"' (A III 306). 

That is how death should be recollected as to sharing the body with many. 

27. 5. As to the ỷraiỉty oflife: this life is impotent and írail. For the life of beings 
is bound up with breathing, it is bound up with the postures, it is bound up with 
cold and heat, it is bound up with the primary elements, and it is bound up with 
nutriment. 

28. Life occurs only when the in-breaths and out-breaths occur evenly. But 
when the wind in the nostrils that has gone outside does not go in again, or 
when that which has gone inside does not come out again, then a man is 
reckoned to be dead. 

And it occurs only when the four postures are íound occurring evenly [236] 
But with the prevailing of anyone of them the life process is interrupted. 

And it occurs only when cold and heat are íound occurring evenly But it íails 
when a man is overcome by excessive cold or heat. 

And it occurs only when the four primary elements are íound occurring 
evenly. But with the disturbance of the earth element even a strong man's life can 
be terminated if his body becomes rigid, or with the disturbance of one of the 
elements beginning with water if his body becomes ílaccid and petriíied with a 
flux of the bowels, etc., or if he is consumed by a bad íever, or if he suííers a 
severing of his limb-joint ligatures (cf. XI.102). 


9. Paịihitaya —"drawing on": not in PED; Vism-mht (p. 240) reads panitaya and explains 
by paccãgatãya (come back). 
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And life occurs only in one who gets physical nutriment at the proper time; 
but if he gets none, he uses his life up. 

This is how death should be recollected as to the írailty of life. 

29. 6. As signless: as indeíinable. The meaning is that it is unpredictable. For in 
the case of all beừigs: 

The span, the sickness, and the time, and where 
The body will be laid, the destiny: 

The living world can never know 10 these things; 

There is no sign íoretells when they will be. 

30. Herein, íirstly the span has no sign because there is no deíinition such as: 
Just so much must be lived, no more than that. For beings [die in the various 
stages of the embryo, namely], at the time of the kalala, of the abbuda, of the pesi, of 
the ghana, at one month gone, two months gone, three months gone, four months 
gone, five months gone ... ten months gone, and on the occasion of Corning out 
of the womb. And after that they die this side or the other of the century 

31. And the sickness has no sign because there is no deíinition such as: Beings 
die only of this sickness, not of any other. For beings die of eye disease or of any 
one among those beginning with ear disease (see A V 110). 

32. And the time has no sign because there is no deíinition such as: One has to 
die only at this time, not at any other. For beings die in the morning and at any of 
the other times such as noon. 

33. And ivhere the body ivill be laid down has no sign because there is no 
deíinition such as: When people die, they must drop their bodies only here, not 
anywhere else. For the person of those born inside a village is dropped outside 
the village, and that of those born outside the village is dropped inside it. Likewise 
that of those born in water is dropped on land, and that of those born on land in 
water. And this can be multiplied in many ways. [237] 

34. And the destiny has no sign because there is no deíinition such as: One who 
dies there must be reborn here. For there are some who die in a divine world and are 
rebom in the human world, and there are some who die in the human world and are 
rebom in a divine world, and so on. And in this way the world goes romrd and 
romid the five kinds of destinies like an ox hamessed to a machine. 

This is how death should be recollected as signless. 

35. 7. As to the limitedness ofthe extent: the extent of human life is short now. One 
who lives long lives a hundred years, more or less. Hence the Blessed One said: 
"Bhikkhus, this human liíe span is short. There is a new life to be gone to, there 
are proíitable [deeds] to be done, there is the life of purity to be led. There is no 
not dying for the born. He who lives long lives a hundred years, more or less ..." 

"The life of humankind is short; 

A wise man holds it in contempt 
And acts as one whose head is burning; 

Death will never fail to come" (S I 108). 


10. Nayare —"can know": form not in PED; Vism-mht explains by nayanti. 
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And he said íurther: "Bhikkhus, there was once a teacher called Araka ..." (A 
IV 136), all of which sutta should be given in full, adorned as it is with seven 
similes. 

36. And he said íurther: "Bhikkhus, when a bhikkhu develops mindíulness of 
death thus, 'Oh, let me live a night and day that I may attend to the Blessed One's 
teaching, surely much could be done by me/ and when a bhikkhu develops 
mindíulness of death thus, 'Oh, let me live a day that I may attend to the Blessed 
One's teaching, surely much could be done by me/ and when a bhikkhu develops 
mindíulness of death thus, 'Oh, let me live as long as it takes to chew and 
swallow four or five mouthíuls that I may attend to the Blessed One's teaching, 
surely much could be done by me'—these are called bhikkhus who dwell in 
negligence and slackly develop mindíulness of death for the destruction of 
cankers. [238] 

37. "And, bhikkhus, when a bhikkhu develops mindíulness of death thus, 
'Oh, let me live for as long as it takes to chew and swallow a single mouthíul that 
I may attend to the Blessed One's teaching, surely much could be done by me/ 
and when a bhikkhu develops mindíulness of death thus, 'Oh, let me live as 
long as it takes to breathe in and breathe out, or as long as it takes to breathe out 
and breathe in, that I may attend to the Blessed One's teaching, surely much 
could be done by me'—these are called bhikkhus who dwell in diligence and 
keenly develop mindíulness of death for the desttuction of cankers" (A m 305-6). 

38. So short in fact is the extent of life that it is not certain even for as long as it 
takes to chew and swallow four or five mouthíuls. 

This is how death should be recollected as to the limitedness of the extent. 

39. 8. As to the shortness of the moment: in the ultimate sense the life-moment of 
living beings is extremely short, being only as much as the occurrence of a 
single conscious moment. Just as a chariot wheel, when it is rolling, rolls [that 
is, touches the ground] only on one point of [the circumíerence of] its tire, and, 
when it is at rest, rests only on One point, so too, the life of living beings lasts 
only for a single conscious moment. When that consciousness has ceased, the 
being is said to have ceased, according as it is said: "In a past conscious moment 
he did live, not he does live, not he will live. In a future conscious moment not he 
did live, not he does live, he will live. In the present conscious moment not he did 
live, he does li ve, not he will live." 

"Life, person, pleasure, pain—just these alone 
Join in one conscious moment that flicks by 
Ceased aggregates of those dead or alive 
Are all alike, gone never to return. 

No [world is] bom if [consciousness is] not 
Produced; when that is present, then it lives; 

When consciousness dissolves, the world is dead: 

The highest sense this concept will allow" n (Nidd I 42). 


11. "'Person' (atta-bhava) is the States other than the already-mentioned life, íeeling 
and consciousness. The words ‘just these aỉone' mean that it is unmixed with self ( attã) 
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or permanence" (Vism-mht 242). Atta-bhãva as used in the Suttas and in this work is 
more or less a synonym for sakkãya in the sense of person (body and mind) or 
personality or individual form. See Pitaka refs. in PED and e.g. this chapter §35 and 
XI.54. 

'"When consciousness dissolves, the ĩvorld is dead just as in the case of the death- 
consciousness, this world is also called 'dead' in the highest (ultimate) sense with the 
arrival of any consciousness whatever at its dissolution, since its cessation has no 
rebirth-linking (is 'cessation never to return'). Nevertheless, though this is so, ‘the 
highest sense this concept ivill alloĩư (pannatti paramatthiyãỴ —the ultimate sense will 
allow this concept of continuity, which is what the expression of common usage 'Tissa 
lives, Phussa lives' reíers to, and which is based on consciousnesses [momentarily] 
existing along with a physical support; this belongs to the ultimate sense here, since, 
as they say, 'It is not the name and surname that lives.'" (Vism-mht 242, 801) 

Something may be said about the word pannatti here. Twenty-four kinds are dealt 
with in the commentary to the Puggalapahhatti. The Puggalapannatti Schedule (mãtikã) 
gives the following six pannatti (here a making known, a setting out): of aggregates, 
bases, elements, truths, íaculties, and persons. (Pug 1) The commentary explains the 
word in this sense as pannãpana (making known) and thapana (placing), quoting "He 
announces, teaches, declares ( pannãpeti ), establishes" (cf. M III 248), and also "a well- 
appointed (supannatta) bed and chair" (?). It continues: "The making known of a name 
(nãma-pannatti) shows such and such dhammas and places them in such and such 
compartments, while the making known of the aggregates (khandha-pannatti) and the 
rest shows in brieí the individual form of those making-known ( pannatti )." 

It then gives six kinds of pannatti "according to the commentarial method but not 
in the texts": (1) Concept ofthe existent (viịịamãna-pannatti), which is the conceptualizing 
of (making known) a dhamma that is existent, actual, become, in the true and ultimate 
sense (e.g. aggregates, etc.). (2) Concept of the non-existent, which is, for example, the 
conceptualizing of "íemale," "male," "persons," etc., which are non-existent by that 
Standard and are only established by means of current speech in the world; similarly 
"such impossibilities as concepts of a fifth truth or the other sectarians' Atom, 
Primordial Essence, World Soul, and the like." (3) Concept of the non-existent based on 
the existent, e.g. the expression, "One with the three clear-visions," where the "person" 
("one") is nonexistent and the "clear-visions" are existent. (4) Concept of the existent 
based on the non-existent, e.g. the "íemale form," "visible form" (= visible datum base) 
being existent and "íemale" non-existent. (5) Concept of the existent based on the 
existent, e.g. "eye-contact," both "eye" and "contact" being existent. (6) Concept ofthe 
non-existent based on the non-existent, e.g. "banker's son," both being non-existent. 

Again two more sets of six are given as "according to the Teachers, but not in the 
Commentaries." The íirst is: (1) Derivative concept ( upãdã-pannatti ); this, for instance, 
is a "being," which is a convention derived from the aggregates of materiality, íeeling, 
etc., though it has no individual essence of its own apprehendable in the true ultimate 
sense, as materiality, say, has in its self-identity and its otherness from íeeling, etc.; or 
a "house" or a "fist" or an "oven" as apart from its component parts, or a "pitcher" or 
a "garment," which are all derived from those same aggregates; or "time" or 
"direction," which are derived from the revolutions of the moon and sun; or the 
"learning sign" or "counterpart sign" íounded on some aspect or other, which are a 
convention derived from some real sign as a beneíit of meditative development: these 
are derived concepts, and this kind is a "concept" (pannatti) in the sense of "ability to 
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This is how death should be recollected as to the shortness of the moment. 


[Conclusion] 

40. So while he does his recollecting by means of One or other of these eight 
ways, his consciousness acquires [the support of] repetition owing to the 
reiterated attention, mindtulness settles down with death as its object, the 
hindrances are suppressed, and the jhãna tactors make their appearance. But 
since the object is stated with individual essences, 12 and since it awakens a sense 
of urgency, the jhãna does not reach absorption and is only access. [239] Now, 
with special development, the supramundane jhãna and the second and the 
íourth immaterial ịhãnas reach absorption even with respect to States with 
individual essences. For the supramundane reaches absorption by means of 


be set up" (pannãpetabba = ability to be conceptualized), but not in the sense of "making 
known" (pannãpana). Under the latter heading this would be a "concept of the 
nonexistent." (2) Appositional concept (upa-nidhã-p.): many varieties are listed, namely, 
apposition of reterence ("second" as against "íirst," "third" as against "second," 
"long" as against "short"); apposition of what is in the hand ("umbrella-in-hand," 
"knife-in-hand"); apposition of association ("earring-wearer," "topknot-wearer," 
"crest-wearer"); apposition of contents ("corn-wagon," "ghee-pot"); apposition of 
proximity ("Indasãlã Cave," "Piyangu Cave"); apposition of comparison ("golden 
coloured," "with a bull's gait"); apposition of majority ("Padumassara-brahman 
Village"); apposition of distinction ("diamond ring"); and so on. (3) Collective concept 
(samodhãna-p.), e.g., "eight-íooted," "pile of riches." (4) Additive concept (upanikkhitta- 
p.), e.g. "one," "two," "three." (5) Verisimilar concept (taịịã-p.y. reters to the individual 
essence of a given dhamma, e.g. "earth," "fire," "hardness," "heat." (6) Continuity 
concept (santati-p.): reters to the length of continuity of life, e.g. "octogenarian," 
"nonagenarian." 

In the second set there are: (i) Concept according tofunction ( kicca-p.), e.g. "preacher," 
"expounder of Dhamma." (ii) Concept according to shape (santhãna-p.), e.g. "thin," "stout," 
"round," "square." (iii) Concept according to gender ( linga-p .), e.g. "temale," "male." (iv) 
Concept according to location ( bhũmi-p .), e.g. "of the sense sphere," "Kosalan." (v) Concept 
as proper name ( paccatta-p.), e.g. "Tissa," "Nãga," "Sumana," which are making-known 
(appellations) by mere name-making. (vi) Concept of the unỷormeã (asankhata-pannatti), 
e.g. "cessation," "Nibbãna," etc., which make the uníormed dhamma known—an 
existent concept. (From commentary to Puggalapannatti, condensed—see also Dhs-a 
390f.) 

All this shows that the word pannatti carries the meanings of either appellation or 
concept or both together, and that no English word quite corresponds. 

12. "'But since the object is stated with individual essences': the breakup of States 
with individual essences, their destruction, their fall—[all[ that has to do only with 
States with individual essences. Hence the Blessed One said: 'Bhikkhus, aging-and- 
death is impermanent, íormed, dependently arisen' (S II 26). ... If it cannot reach 
absorption because of [its obịect being] States with individual essences then what 
about the supramundane jhãnas and certain of the immaterial jhãnas? It was to answer 
this that he said 'now with special development the supramundane jhãna' and so on" 
(Vism-mht 243). Kasina jhãna, for example, has a concept ( pannatti ) as its object 
(IV29) and a concept is a dhamma without individual essence (asabhãva-dhmnmn). 
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Progressive development of the puriíication and the immaterial jhãnas do so by 
means of development consisting in the surmounting of the object (see Ch. X) 
since there [in those two immaterial jhãnas] there is merely the surmounting of 
the object of jhãna that had already reached absorption. But here [in mundane 
mindíulness of death] there is neither so the jhãna only reaches access. And that 
access is known as "mindíulness of death" too since it arises through its means. 

41. A bhikkhu devoted to mindíulness of death is constantly diligent. He 
acquires perception of disenchantment with all kinds of becoming (existence). 
He conquers attachment to life. He condemns evil. He avoids much storing. He 
has no stain of avarice about requisites. Perception of impermanence grows in 
him, following upon which there appear the perceptions of pain and not-self. 
But while beings who have not developed [mindíulness of] death fall victims to 
fear, horror and coníusion at the time of death as though suddenly seized by 
wild beasts, spirits, snakes, robbers, or murderers, he dies undeluded and íearless 
without íalling into any such State. And if he does not attain the deathless here 
and now, he is at least headed for a happy destiny on the breakup of the body 

Now, when a man is truly wise, 

His constant task will surely be 

This recollection about death 

Blessed with such mighty potency. 

This is the section dealing with the recollection of death in the detailed 
explanation. 

[(8) Mindfulness Occupied with the Body] 

42. Now comes the description of the development of mindíulness occupied 
with the body as a meditation subject, which is never promulgated except aíter 
an Enlightened One's arising, and is outside the province of any sectarians. It 
has been commended by the Blessed One in various ways in different suttas 
thus: "Bhikkhus, when one thing is developed and repeatedly practiced, it leads 
to a supreme sense of urgency to supreme beneíit, to supreme surcease of bondage, 
to supreme mindíulness and full awareness, to acquisition of knowledge and 
Vision, to a happy life here and now, to realization of the íruit of clear Vision and 
deliverance. What is that one thing? It is mindíulness occupied with the body" 
(A143). And thus: "Bhikkhus, they savour the deathless who savour mindíulness 
occupied with the body; they do not savour the deathless who do not savour 
mindíulness occupied with the body 13 [240] They have savoured the deathless 
who have savoured mindíulness occupied with the body; they have not savoured 
... They have neglected ... they have not neglected ... They have missed ... they 
have íound the deathless who have íound mindíulness occupied with the body" 
(A 145). And it has been described in íourteen sections in the passage beginning, 
"And how developed, bhikkhus, how repeatedly practiced is mindíulness 
occupied with the body of great íruit, of great beneíit? Here, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu, 
gone to the íorest ..." (M III 89), that is to say, the sections on breathing, on 


13. In the Anguttara text the negative and positive clauses are in the opposite order. 
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postures, on the four kinds of full awareness, on attention directed to 
repulsiveness, on attention directed to elements, and on the nine chamel-ground 
contemplations. 

43. Herein, the three, that is to say, the sections on postures, on the four kinds of 
full awareness (see M-a 1253f.), and on attention directed to elements, as they are 
stated [in that sutta], deal with insight. Then the nine sections on the charnel- 
ground contemplations, as stated there, deal with that particular phase of insight 
knowledge called contemplation of danger. And any development of 
concentration in the bloated, etc., that might be implied there has already been 
explained in the Description of Foulness (Ch. VI). So there are only the two, that 
is, the sections on breathing and on directing attention to repulsiveness, that, as 
stated there, deal with concentration. Of these two, the section on breathing is a 
separate meditation subịect, namely mindíulness of breathừig. 

[Text] 

44. What is intended here as mindíulness occupied with the body is the thirty- 
two aspects. This meditation subịect is taught as the direction of attention to 
repulsiveness thus: "Again, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu reviews this body up from the 
soles of the feet and down from the top of the hair and contained in the skin, as 
full of many kinds of íilth thus: In this body there are head hairs, body hairs, 
nails, teeth, skin, ílesh, sinews, bones, bone marrow, kidney, heart, liver, midriff, 
spleen, lungs, bowels, entrails, gorge, dung, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, 
tears, grease, spittle, snot, oil of the joints, and urine" (M III 90), the brain being 
included in the bone marrow in this version [with a total of only thừty-one aspects]. 

45. Here is the description of the development introduced by a commentary on 
the text. 


[Word Commentary] 

This body: this íilthy body constructed out of the four primary elements. Uy from 
the soles ofthefeet: from the soles of the feet upwards. Doiunỷrom the top ofthe hair: 
from the highest part of the hair downwards. Contained in the skin: terminated all 
round by the skin. Revieivs ... asfull of many kinds offilth: [241] he sees that this 
body is packed with the íilth of various kinds beginning with head hairs. How? 
"In this body there are head hairs ... urine." 

46. Herein, there are means, there are íound. ỉn this: in this, which is expressed 
thus: "Up from the soles of the feet and down from the top of the hair and 
contained in the skin, as full of many kinds of íilth." Body. the carcass; for it is 
the carcass that is called "body" ( kãya ) because it is a conglomeration of íilth, 
because such vile ( kucchita ) things as the head hairs, etc., and the hundred 
diseases beginning with eye disease, have it as their origin (ãya). 

Head hairs, body hairs: these things beginning with head hairs are the thirty- 
two aspects. The construction here should be understood in this way: In this 
body there are head hairs, in this body there are body hairs. 
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47. No one who searches throughout the whole of this fathom-long carcass, 
starting upwards from the soles of the feet, starting downwards from the top of 
the head, and starting from the skin all round, ever finds even the minutest atom 
at all beautiíul in it, such as a pearl, or a gem, or beryl, or aloes, 14 or saffron, or 
camphor, or talcum powder; on the contrary he finds nothing but the various 
very malodorous, offensive, drab-looking sorts of filth consisting of the head 
hairs, body hairs, and the rest. Hence it is said: "In this body there are head 
hairs, body hairs ... urine." 

This is the commentary on the word-construction here. 

[Development] 

48. Now, a clansman who, as a beginner, wants to develop this meditation 
subject should go to a good íriend of the kind already described (III.61-73) and 
learn it. And the teacher who expounds it to him should tell him the seveníold 
skill in leaming and the teníold skill in giving attention. 

[The Sevenỷold Skill in Learning] 

Herein, the seveníold skill in learning should be told thus: (1) as verbal recitation, 
(2) as mental recitation, (3) as to colour, (4) as to shape, (5) as to direction, (6) as 
to location, (7) as to delimitation. 

49. 1. This meditation subịect consists in giving attention to repulsiveness. 
Even if one is master of the Tipitaka, the verbal recitation should still be done at 
the time of íirst giving it attention. For the meditation subịect only becomes 
evident to some through recitation, as it did to the two elders who learned the 
meditation subịect from the Elder Mahã Deva of the Hill Country (Malaya). On 
being asked for the meditation subịect, it seems, the elder [242] gave the text of 
the thirty-two aspects, saying, "Do only this recitation for four months." 
Although they were íamiliar respectively with two and three Pitakas, it was only 
at the end of four months of recitation of the meditation subịect that they became 
sữeam-enterers, with right apprehension [of the text]. So the teacher who expounds 
the meditation subịect should tell the pupil to do the recitation verbally íirst. 

50. Now, when he does the recitation, he should divide it up into the "skin 
pentad," etc., and do it forwards and backwards. Aíter saying "Head hairs, 
body hairs, nails, teeth, skin," he should repeat it backwards, "Skin, teeth, nails, 
body hairs, head hairs." 

51. Next to that, with the "kidney pentad," aíter sayừig "Flesh, sinews, bones, 
bone marrow, kidney," he should repeat it backwards, "Kidney, bone marrow, 
bones, sinews, ílesh; skin, teeth, nails, body hairs, head hairs." 

52. Next, with the "lungs pentad," aíter saying "Heart, liver, midriíí, spleen, 
lungs," he should repeat itbackwards, "Lungs, spleen, midriíí, liver, heart; kidney, 
bone marrow, bones, sinews, ílesh; skin, teeth, nails, body hairs, head hairs." 


14. Agaru —"aloes": not so spelled in PED; but see agalu. 
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53. Next, with the "brain pentad," aíter saying "Bowels, entrails, gorge, dung, 
brain," he should repeat it backwards, "Brain, dung, gorge, entrails, bowels; 
lungs, spleen, midriff, liver, heart; kidney, bone marrow, bones, sinews, ílesh; 
skin, teeth, nails, body hairs, head hairs." 

54. Next, with the "fat sextad," aíter saying "Bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, 
fat," he should repeat it backwards, "Fat, sweat, blood, pus, phlegm, bile; brain, 
dung, gorge, entrails, bowels; lungs, spleen, midriff, liver, heart; kidney, bone 
marrow, bones, sinews, ílesh; skin, teeth, nails, body hairs, head hairs." 

55. Next, with the "urine sextad," aíter saying "Tears, grease, spittle, snot, oil 
of the joints, urine," he should repeat it backwards, "Urine, oil of the joints, snot, 
spittle, grease, tears; fat, sweat, blood, pus, phlegm, bile; brain, dung, gorge, 
entrails, bowels; lungs, spleen, midriíí, liver, heart; kidney, bone marrow, bones, 
sinews, ílesh; skin, teeth, nails, body hairs, head hairs." [243] 

56. The recitation should be done verbally in this way a hundred times, a 
thousand times, even a hundred thousand times. For it is through verbal recitation 
that the meditation subịect becomes íamiliar, and the mind being thus prevented 
from running here and there, the parts become evident and seem like [the íingers 
of] a pair of clasped hands, 15 like a row of íence posts. 

57. 2. The mental recitation should be done just as it is done verbally For the 
verbal recitation is a condition for the mental recitation, and the mental recitation 
is a condition for the penetration of the characteristic [of íoulness]. 16 

58. 3. As to colour: the colour of the head hairs, etc., should be deíined. 

4. As to shape: their shape should be deíined too. 

5. As to direction: in this body, upwards from the navel is the upward direction, 
and downwards from it is the downward direction. So the direction should be 
deíined thus: "This part is in this direction." 

6. As to location: the location of this or that part should be deíined thus: "This 
part is established in this location." 

59. 7. As to delimitation: there are two kinds of delimitation, that is, delimitation 
of the similar and delimitation of the dissimilar. Herein, delimitation of the 
similar should be understood in this way: "This part is delimited above and 
below and around by this." Delimitation of the dissimilar should be understood 
as non-intermixed-ness in this way: "Head hairs are not body hairs, and body 
hairs are not head hairs." 

60. When the teacher tells the skill in learning in seven ways thus, he should 
do so knowing that in certain suttas this meditation subịect is expounded from 
the point of view of repulsiveness and in certain suttas from the point of view of 
elements. For in the Mahã Satipatthãna Sutta (DN 22) it is expounded only as 
repulsiveness. In the Mahã Hatthipadopama Sutta (MN 28), in the Mahã 


15. Hatthasankhalikã —"the íingers of a pair of clasped hands," "a row of tingers 
(angulĩpanti) (Vism-mht 246). 

16. "For the penetration of the characteristic of toulness, for the observation of 
repulsiveness as the individual essence" (Vism-mht 246). 
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Rãhulovãda Sutta (MN 62), and the Dhãtuvibhahga (MN 140, also Vibh 82), it 
is expounded as elements. In the Kãyagatãsati Sutta (MN 119), however, four 
ịhãnas are expounded with reíerence to one to whom it has appeared as a 
colour [kasina] (see III.107). Herein, it is an insight meditation subịect that is 
expounded as elements and a serenity meditation subịect that is expounded as 
repulsiveness. Consequently it is only the serenity meditation subịect [that is 
relevant] here. 


[The Tenfold Skill in Giving Attention] 

61. Having thus told the seveníold skill in learning, he should tell the teníold 
skill in giving attention as follows: (1) as to following the order, (2) not too 
quickly (3) not too slowly (4) as to warding off distraction, (5) as to surmounting 
the concept, (6) as to successive leaving, (7) as to absorption, (8)-(10) as to the 
three suttantas. 

62. 1. Herein, as to /olloiưing the order: from the time of beginning the recitation 
[244] attention should be given following the serial order without skipping. For 
just as when someone who has no skill climbs a thirty-two-rung ladder using 
every other step, his body gets exhausted and he íalls without completing the 
climb, so too, one who gives it attention skipping [parts] becomes exhausted in 
his mind and does not complete the development since he íails to get the 
satisíaction that ought to be got with successíul development. 

63. 2. Also when he gives attention to it following the serial order, he should 
do so not too quickỉy. For just as when a man sets out on a three-league ịourney, 
even if he has already done the ịourney out and back a hundred times rapidly 
without taking note of [turnings] to be taken and avoided, though he may íinish 
his journey, he still has to ask how to get there, so too, when the meditator gives 
his attention to the meditation subịect too quickly though he may reach the end 
of the meditation subịect, it still does not become clear or bring about any 
distinction. So he should not give his attention to it too quickly 

64. 3. And as "not too quickly," so also not too sloiuly. For just as when a man 
wants to do a three-league journey in one day if he loiters on the way among 
trees, rocks, pools, etc., he does not íinish the ịourney in a day and needs two or 
three to complete it, so too, if the meditator gives his attention to the meditation 
subịect too slowly, he does not get to the end and it does not become a condition 
for distinction. 

65. 4. As to ĩvarding off distraction: he must ward off [temptation] to drop the 
meditation subịect and to let his mind get distracted among the variety of external 
obịects. For if not, just as when a man has entered on a one-foot-wide cliff path, 
if he looks about here and there without watching his step, he may miss his 
íooting and fall down the cliff, which is perhaps as high as a hundred men, so 
too, when there is outward distraction, the meditation subịect gets neglected 
and deteriorates. So he should give his attention to it warding off distraction. 

66. 5. As to surmounting the concept: this [name-] concept beginning with "head 
hairs, body hairs" must be surmounted and consciousness established on [the 
aspect] "repulsive." For just as when men find a water hole in a íorest in a time 
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of drought, they hang up some kind of signal there such as a palm leaf, and 
people come to bathe and drink guided by the signal, [245] but when the way 
has become plain with their continual traííic, there is no íurther need of the 
signal and they go to bathe and drink there whenever they want, so too, when 
repulsiveness becomes evident to him as he is giving his attention to the 
meditation subịect through the means of the [name-] concept "head hairs, body 
hairs," he must surmount the concept "head hairs, body hairs" and establish 
consciousness on only the actual repulsiveness. 

67. 6. As to successive leaving: in giving his attention he should eventually leave 
out any [parts] that do not appear to him. For when a beginner gives his attention 
to head hairs, his attention then carries on till it arrives at the last part, that is, 
urine and stops there; and when he gives his attention to urine, his attention 
then carries on till it arrives back at the íirst part, that is, head hairs, and stops 
there. As he persists in giving his attention thus, some parts appear to him and 
others do not. Then he should work on those that have appeared till one out of 
any two appears the clearer. He should arouse absorption by again and again 
giving attention to the one that has appeared thus. 

68. Here is a simile. Suppose a hunter wanted to catch a monkey that lived in a 
grove of thirty-two palms, and he shot an arrow through a leaf of the palm that 
stood at the beginning and gave a shout; then the monkey went leaping 
successively from palm to palm till it reached the last palm; and when the 
hunter went there too and did as beíore, it came back in like manner to the íirst 
palm; and being followed thus again and again, aíter leaping from each place 
where a shout was given, it eventually jumped on to one palm, and tirmly seizing 
the palm shoot's leaf spike in the middle, would not leap any more even when 
shot—so it is with this. 

69. The application of the simile is this. The thirty-two parts of the body are like 
the thirty-two palms in the grove. The monkey is like the mind. The meditator is 
like the hunter. The range of the meditator's mind in the body with its thirty-two 
parts as object is like the monkey's inhabiting the palm grove of thirty-two 
palms. The settling down of the meditator's mind in the last part aíter going 
successively [from part to part] when he began by giving his attention to head 
hairs is like the monkey's leaping from palm to palm and going to the last palm, 
[246] when the hunter shot an arrow through the leaf of the palm where it was 
and gave a shout. Likewise in the return to the beginning. His doing the 
preliminary work on those parts that have appeared, leaving behừid those that 
did not appear while, as he gave his attention to them again and again, some 
appeared to him and some did not, is like the monkey's being followed and 
leaping up from each place where a shout is given. The meditator's repeated 
attention given to the part that in the end appears the more clearly of any two 
that have appeared to him and his íinally reaching absorption, is like the 
monkey's eventually stopping in one palm, tirmly seizing the palm shoot's leaf 
spike in the middle and not leaping up even when shot. 

70. There is another simile too. Suppose an alms-food-eater bhikkhu went to 
live near a village of thirty-two tamilies, and when he got two lots of alms at the 
íirst house he left out one [house] beyond it, and next day when he got three lots 
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of [alms at the first house] he left out two [houses] beyond it, and on the third day 
he got his bowl full at the first [house], and went to the sittừig hall and ate—so it 
is with this. 

71. The thirty-two aspects are like the village with the thirty-two íamilies. The 
meditator is like the alms-food eater. The meditator's preliminary work is like the 
alms-food eater's going to live near the village. The meditator's continuing to 
give attention aíter leaving out those parts that do not appear and doing his 
preliminary work on the pair of parts that do appear is like the alms-food eater's 
getting two lots of alms at the íirst house and leaving out one [house] beyond it, 
and like his next day getting three [lots of alms at the íirst house] and leaving 
out two [houses] beyond it. The arousing of absorption by giving attention 
again and again to that which has appeared the more clearly of two is like the 
alms-food eater's getting his bowl full at the íirst [house] on the third day and 
then going to the sitting hall and eating. 

72. 7. As to absorption : as to absorption part by part. The intention here is this: 
it should be understood that absorption is brought about in each one of the 
parts. 

73. 8-10. As to the three suttantas : the intention here is this: it should be 
understood that the three suttantas, namely those on higher consciousness, 17 on 
coolness, and on skill in the enlightenment íactors, have as their purpose the 
linking of energy with concentration. 

74. 8. Herein, this sutta should be understood to deal with higher 
consciousness: "Bhikkhus, there are three signs that should be given attention 
from time to time by a bhikkhu intent on higher consciousness. The sign of 
concentration should be given attention from time to time, the sign of exertion 
should be given attention from time to time, the sign of equanimity should be 
given attention from time to time. [247] If a bhikkhu intent on higher 
consciousness gives attention only to the sign of concentration, then his 
consciousness may conduce to idleness. If a bhikkhu intent on higher 
consciousness gives attention only to the sign of exertion, then his consciousness 
may conduce to agitation. If a bhikkhu intent on higher consciousness gives 
attention only to the sign of equanimity, then his consciousness may not become 
rightly concentrated for the destruction of cankers. But, bhikkhus, when a bhikkhu 
intent on higher consciousness gives attention from time to time to the sign of 
concentration ... to the sign of exertion ... to the sign of equanimity, then his 
consciousness becomes malleable, wieldy and bright, it is not brittle and becomes 
rightly concentrated for the destruction of cankers. 

75. "Bhikkhus, just as a skilled goldsmith or goldsmith's apprentice prepares 
his íurnace and heats it up and puts crude gold into it with tongs; and he blows 
on it from time to time, sprinkles water on it from time to time, and looks on at it 
from time to time; and if the goldsmith or goldsmith's apprentice only blew on 
the crude gold, it would burn and if he only sprinkled water on it, it would cool 
down, and if he only looked on at it, it would not get rightly reíined; but, when 


17. "The higher consciousness" is a term for jhana. 
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the goldsmith or goldsmith's apprentice blows on the crude gold from time to 
time, sprinkles water on it from time to time, and looks on at it from time to time, 
then it becomes malleable, wieldy and bright, it is not brittle, and it submits 
rightly to being wrought; whatever kind of ornament he wants to work it into, 
whether a Chain or a ring or a necklace or a gold íillet, it serves his purpose. 

76. "So too, bhikkhus, there are three signs that should be given attention from 
time to time by a bhikkhu intent on higher consciousness ... becomes rightly 
concentrated for the destruction of cankers. [248] He attains the ability to be a 
witness, through realization by direct-knowledge, of any State realizable by 
direct-knowledge to which he inclines his mind, whenever there is occasion" (A 
I 256-58). 18 

77. 9. This sutta deals with coolness: "Bhikkhus, when a bhikkhu possesses 
six things, he is able to realize the supreme coolness. What six? Here, bhikkhus, 
when consciousness should be restrained, he restrains it; when consciousness 
should be exerted, he exerts it; when consciousness should be encouraged, he 
encourages it; when consciousness should be looked on at with equanimitỵ he 
looks on at it with equanimity. He is resolute on the superior [State to be attained], 
he delights in Nibbãna. Possessing these six things a bhikkhu is able to realize 
the supreme coolness" (A III 435). 

78. 10. Skill in the enlightenment íactors has already been dealt with in the 
explanation of skill in absorption (IV51, 57) in the passage beginning, 
"Bhikkhus, when the mind is slack, that is not the time for developing the 
tranquillity enlightenment íactor ..." (S V 113). 

79. So the meditator should make sure that he has apprehended this seveníold 
skill in learning well and has properly deíined this teníold skill in giving 
attention, thus leaming the meditation subịect properly with both kinds of skill. 

[Starting the Practice] 

80. If it is convenient for him to live in the same monastery as the teacher, then 
he need not get it explained in detail thus [to begin with], but as he applies 
himselí to the meditation subịect aíter he has made quite sure about it he can 
have each successive stage explained as he reaches each distinction. 

One who wants to live elsewhere, however, must get it explained to him in 
detail in the way already given, and he must turn it over and over, getting all the 
difficulties solved. He should leave an abode of an unsuitable kind as described 
in the Description of the Earth Kasina, and go to live in a suitable one. Then he 
should sever the minor impediments (IV20) and set about the preliminary work 
for giving attention to repulsiveness. 


18. Vism-mht explains "sati sati ãyatane" (rendered here by "whenever there is 
occasion" with "tasmim tasmim pubbahetu-ãdi-kãrane sati" ("when there is this or that 
reason consisting in a previous cause, etc."); M-a IV 146 says: “Sati sati kãrane. Kim pan' 
ettha kãranariti. Abhinna va kãranam ('VVhenever there is a reason. But what is the 
reason here? The direct-knowledge itselt is the reason')." 
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[The Thirty-tĩvo Aspects in Detail] 

81. When he sets about it, he should íirst apprehend the [learning] sign in 
head hairs. How? The colonr should be deíined íirst by plucking out one or two 
head hairs and placing them on the palm of the hand. [249] He can also look at 
them in the hair-cutting place, or in a bowl of water or rice gruel. If the ones he 
sees are black when he sees them, they should be brought to mind as "black;" if 
white, as "white;" if mixed, they should be brought to mind in accordance with 
those most prevalent. And as in the case of head hairs, so too the sign should be 
apprehended visually with the whole of the "skin pentad." 

82. Havừig apprehended the sign thus and (a) deíined all the other parts of the 
body by colour, shape, direction, location, and delimitation (§58), he should then (b) 
deíine repulsiveness in five ways, that is, by colour, shape, odour, habitat, and location. 

83. Here is the explanation of all the parts given in successive order. 

[Head Hairs] 

(a) Firstly head hairs are black in their normal colour, the colour of íresh 
ariịịhnka seeds. 19 As to shape, they are the shape of long round measuring rods. 20 
As to direction, they lie in the upper direction. As to location, their location is the 
wet inner skin that envelops the skull; it is bounded on both sides by the roots of 
the ears, in íront by the íorehead, and behind by the nape of the neck. 21 As to 
delimitation, they are bounded below by the suríace of their own roots, which are 
íixed by entering to the amount of the tip of a rice grain into the inner skừi that 
envelops the head. They are bounded above by space, and all round by each 
other. There are no two hairs together. This is their delimitation by the similar. 
Head hairs are not body hairs, and body hairs are not head hairs; being likewise 
not intermixed with the remaining thirty-one parts, the head hairs are a separate 
part. This is their delimitation by the dissimilar. Such is the deíinition of head 
hairs as to colour and so on. 

84. (b) Their deíinition as to repulsiveness in the five ways, that is, by colour, etc., 
is as follows. Head hairs are repulsive in colour as well as in shape, odour, 
habitat, and location. 

85. For on seeing the colour of a head hair in a bowl of inviting rice gruel or 
cooked rice, people are disgusted and say "This has got hairs in it. Take it 
away" So they are repulsive in colour. Also when people are eating at night, they 
are likewise disgusted by the mere sensation of a hair-shaped akka-bark or makcici- 
bark íibre. So they are repulsive in shape. 

86. And the odour of head hairs, unless dressed with a smearing of oil, scented 
with flowers, etc., is most oííensive. And it is still worse when they are put in the 


19. Aritthaka as a plant is not in PED; see CPD—Sinh penela uta. 

20. There are various readings. 

21. “Gatavãtaka," here rendered by "nape of the neck," which the context demands. 
But elsewhere (e.g. IV47, VIII.110) "base of the neck" seems indicated, that is, where 
the neck fits on to the body, or "gullet." 
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fire. [250] Even if head hairs are not directly repulsive in colour and shape, still 
their odour is directly repulsive. Just as a baby's excrement, as to its colour, is the 
colour of turmeric and, as to its shape, is the shape of a piece of turmeric root, 
and just as the bloated carcass of a black dog thrown on a rubbish heap, as to its 
colour, is the colour of a ripe palmyra íruit and, as to its shape, is the shape of a 
[mandolin-shaped] drum left face down, and its íangs are like ịasmine buds, 
and so even if both these are not directly repulsive in colour and shape, still their 
odour is directly repulsive, so too, even if head hairs are not directly repulsive in 
colour and shape, still their odour is directly repulsive. 

87. But just as pot herbs that grow on village sewage in a íilthy place are 
disgusting to civilized people and unusable, so also head hairs are disgusting 
since they grow on the sewage of pus, blood, urine, dung, bile, phlegm, and the 
like. This is the repulsive aspect of the habitat. 

88. And these head hairs grow on the heap of the [other] thirty-one parts as 
tungi do on a dung-hill. And owing to the íilthy place they grow in they are 
quite as unappetizing as vegetables growing on a charnel-ground, on a midden, 
etc., as lotuses or water lilies growing in drains, and so on. This is the repulsive 
aspect of their location. 

89. And as in the case of head hairs, so also the repulsiveness of all the parts 
should be detined (b) in the same five ways by colour, shape, odour, habitat, and 
location. All, however, mustbe detined individually (a) by colour, shape, direction, 
location, and delimitation, as follows. 

[Body Hairs] 

90. Herein, íirstly, as to natural colour, body, hairs are not pure black like head 
hairs but blackish brown. As to shape, they are the shape of palm roots with the 
tips bent down. As to direction, they lie in the two directions. As to location, 
except for the locations where the head hairs are established, and for the palms 
of the hands and soles of the feet, they grow in most of the rest of the inner skin 
that envelops the body. As to delimitation, they are bounded below by the suríace 
of their own roots, which are íixed by entering to the extent of a likhã 22 into the 
inner skin that envelops the body, above by space, and aìl round by each other. There 
are no two body hairs together. This is the delimitation by the similar. But their 
delimitation by the dissimilar is like that for the head hairs. [Note: These two last 
sentences are repeated verbatim at the end of the description of each part. They 
are not translated in the remaining thirty parts]. 

[Naiỉs] 

91. "Nails" is the name for the twenty nail plates. They are all white as to 
colour. As to shape, they are the shape of fish scales. As to direction: the toenails 
are in the lower direction; the tingernails are in the upper direction. [251] So 
they grow in the two directions. As to location, they are tixed on the tips of the 
backs of the tingers and toes. As to delimitation, they are bounded in the two 


22. A measure of length, as much as a "louse's head." 
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directions by the flesh of the ends of the íingers and toes, and inside by the flesh 
of the backs of the íingers and toes, and externally and at the end by space, and 
all round by each other. There are no two nails together ... 

[Teeth] 

92. There are thirty-two tooth bones in one whose teeth are complete. They are 
white in colour. As to shape, they are of various shapes; for íirstly in the lower row, 
the four middle teeth are the shape of pumpkin seeds set in a row in a lump of 
clay; that on each side of them has one root and one point and is the shape of a 
jasmine bud; each one after that has two roots and two points and is the shape of 
a wagon prop; then two each side with three roots and three points, then two 
each side four-rooted and four-pointed. Likewise in the upper row. As to direction, 
they lie in the upper direction. As to location, they are fixed in the jawbones. As 
to delimitation, they are bounded by the suríace of their own roots which are 
fixed in the jawbones; they are bounded above by space, and all round by each 
other. There are no two teeth together ... 

[Skin (Taca)] 

93. The inner skin envelops the whole body Outside it is what is called the 
outer cuticle, which is black, brown or yellow in colour, and when that from the 
whole of the body is compressed together, it amounts to only as much as a 
jujube-fruit kernel. But as to colour, the skin itseli is white; and its whiteness 
becomes evident when the outer cuticle is destroyed by contact with the flame of 
a fire or the impact of a blow and so on. 

94. As to shape, it is the shape of the body in brief. But in detail, the skin of the 
toes is the shape of silkworms' cocoons; the skin of the back of the foot is the 
shape of shoes with uppers; the skin of the calf is the shape of a palm leaf 
wrapping cooked rice; the skin of the thighs is the shape of a long sack full of 
paddy; the skin of the buttocks is the shape of a cloth strainer full of water; the 
skin of the back is the shape of hide streched over a plank; the skin of the belly is 
the shape of the hide sữetched over the body of a lute; the skin of the chest is more or 
less square; the skin of both arms is the shape of the hide sữetched over a quiver; the 
skin of the backs of the hands is the shape of a razor box, or the shape of a comb case; 
the skin of the íingers is the shape of a key box; the skin of the neck is the shape of a 
collar for the throat; the skừi of the face [252] is the shape of an ừisects' nest full of 
holes; the skừi of the head is the shape of a bowl bag. 

95. The meditator who is discerning the skừi should first deíine the inner skừi 
that covers the face, working his knowledge over the face beginning with the 
upper lip. Next, the inner skin of the írontal bone. Next, he should deíine the 
inner skin of the head, separating, as it were, the inner skin's connection with 
the bone by ừiserting his knowledge in between the cranium bone and the inner 
skin of the head, as he might his hand in between the bag and the bowl put in 
the bag. Next, the inner skừi of the shoulders. Next, the inner skin of the right 
arm forwards and backwards; and then in the same way the inner skừi of the left 
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arm. Next, aíter deíining the inner skin of the back, he should deíine the inner 
skin of the right leg forwards and backwards; then the inner skin of the left leg 
in the same way. Next, the inner skin of the groin, the paunch, the bosom and the 
neck should be successively deíined. Then, aíter deíining the inner skin of the 
lower jaw next aíter that of the neck, he should íinish on arriving at the lower lip. 
When he discerns it in the gross in this way it becomes evident to him more 
subtly too. 

96. As to direction, it lies in both directions. As to location, it covers the whole body 
As to delimitation, it is boưnded below by its hxed suríace, and above by space ... 

[Flesh] 

97. There are nine hundred pieces of ílesh. As to colour, it is all red, like kimsuka 
flowers. As to shape, the ílesh of the calves is the shape of cooked rice in a palm- 
leaf bag. The ílesh of the thighs is the shape of a rolling pin. 23 The ílesh of the 
buttocks is the shape of the end of an oven. The ílesh of the back is the shape of 
a slab of palm sugar. The ílesh between each two ribs is the shape of clay mortar 
squeezed thin in a ílattened opening. The ílesh of the breast is the shape of a 
lump of clay made into a ball and ílung down. The ílesh of the two upper arms 
is the shape of a large skinned rat and twice the size. When he discerns it 
grossly in this way it becomes evident to him subtly too. 

98. As to direction, it lies in both directions. As to location, it is plastered over the 
three hundred and odd bones. [253] As to delimitation, it is bounded below by its 
suríace, which is íixed on to the collection of bones, and above by the skin, and 
all round each by each other piece ... 

[Sineivs] 

99. There are nine hundred sinews. As to colour, all the sinews are white. As to 
shape, they have various shapes. For five of great sinews thatbind the body together 
start out from the upper part of the neck and descend by the íront, and five more 
by the back, and then five by the right and five by the left. And of those that bind 
the right hand, five descend by the íront of the hand and five by the back; likewise 
those that bind the left hand. And of those that bind the right foot, five descend 
by the íront and five by the back; likewise those that bind the left foot. So there are 
sixty great sinews called "body supporters" which descend [from the neck] and 
bind the body together; and they are also called "tendons." They are all the 
shape of yam shoots. But there are others scattered over various parts of the body, 
which are íiner than the last-named. They are the shape of strings and cords. 
There are others still íiner, the shape of creepers. Others still íiner are the shape 
of large lute strings. Yet others are the shape of coarse thread. The sinews in the 
backs of the hands and feet are the shape of a bird's claw. The sinews in the head 
are the shape of children's head nets. The sinews in the back are the shape of a 


23. Nisadapota—"rolling pin": (= siìã-puttaka —Vism-mht 250) What is meant is probably 
the stone roller, thicker in the middle than at the ends, with which curry spices, etc., are 
normally rolled by hand on a small stone slab in Sri Lanka today. 
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wet net spread out in the sun. The rest of the sinews, following the various limbs, 
are the shape of a net jacket íitted to the body. 

100. As to direction, they lie in the two directions. As to location, they are to be 
íound binding the bones of the whole body together. As to delimitation, they are 
bounded below by their suríace, which is íixed on to the three hundred bones, 
and above by the portions that are in contact with the ílesh and the inner skừi, 
and all round by each other ... 


[Bones] 

101. Excepting the thirty-two teeth bones, these consist of the remaining sixty- 
four hand bones, sixty-four foot bones, sixty-four soft bones dependent on the 
ílesh, two heel bones; then in each leg two ankle bones, two shin bones, one knee 
bone and one thigh bone; then two híp bones, eighteen spine bones, [254] twenty- 
four rib bones, íourteen breast bones, one heart bone (stemum), two collar bones, two 
shoulder blade bones, 24 two upper-arm bones, two pairs of íorearm bones, two neck 
bones, two jaw bones, one nose bone, two eye bones, two ear bones, one írontal bone, 
one occipital bone, nine sincipital bones. So there are exactly three hundred bones. 
As to colonr, they are all white. As to shape, they are of various shapes. 

102. Herein, the end bones of the toes are the shape of kataka seeds. Those next 
to them in the middle sections are the shape of jackfruit seeds. The bones of the 
base sections are the shape of small drums. The bones of the back of the foot are 
the shape of a bunch of bruised yarns. The heel bone is the shape of the seed of 
a single-stone palmyra íruit. 

103. The ankle bones are the shape of [two] play balls bound together. The 
shin bones, in the place where they rest on the ankle bones, are the shape of a 
sindi shoot without the skin removed. The small shin bone is the shape of a[toy] 
bow stick. The large One is the shape of a shrivelled snake's back. The knee bone 
is the shape of a lump of íroth melted on one side. Herein, the place where the 
shin bone rests on it is the shape of a blunt cow's horn. The thigh bone is the 
shape of a badly-pared 25 handle for an axe or hatchet. The place where it fits into 
the híp bone is the shape of a play ball. The place in the híp bone where it is set 
is the shape of a big punnãga íruit with the end cut off. 

104. The two híp bones, when íastened together, are the shape of the ring- 
íastening of a smith's hammer. The buttock bone on the end [of them] is the 
shape of an inverted snake's hood. It is períorated in seven or eight places. The 
spine bones are internally the shape of lead-sheet pipes put one on top of the 
other; externally they are the shape of a string of beads. They have two or three 
rows of proịections next to each other like the teeth of a saw. 


24. Kotthaịthĩni —"shoulder-blade bones": for koịịha (= flat) cf. koịthaìikn §97; the 
meaning is demanded by the context, otherwise no mention would be made of these 
two bones, and the description fits. PED under this ref. has "stomach bone" (?). 
Should one read a-tikhina (blunt) or ati-khina (very Sharp)? 

25. Duttacchita —"badly pared": tacchita, pp. of tacchati to pare (e.g. with an adze); not 
in PED; see M I 31,124; III166. 
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105. Of the twenty-four rib bones, the incomplete ones are the shape of incomplete 
sabres, [255] and the complete ones are the shape of complete sabres; all together 
they are like the outspread wings of a white cock. The íourteen breast bones are the 
shape of an old chariot frame. 26 The heart bone (stemum) is the shape of the bowl of 
a spoon. The collar bones are the shape of small metal kniíe handles. The shoulder- 
blade bones are the shape of a Sinhalese hoe wom down on one side. 

106. The upper-arm bones are the shape of looking glass handles. The íorearm 
bones are the shape of a twin palm's trunks. The wrist bones are the shape of 
lead-sheet pipes stuck together. The bones of the back of the hand are the shape 
of a bundle of bruised yams. As to the íingers, the bones of the base sections are 
the shape of small drums; those of the middle sections are the shape of immature 
jackfruit seeds; those of the end sections are the shape of kataka seeds. 

107. The seven neck bones are the shape of rings of bamboo stem threaded one 
aíter the other on a stick. The lower jawbone is the shape of a smith's iron 
hammer ring-fastening. The upper one is the shape of a knife for scraping [the 
rind off sugarcanes]. The bones of the eye sockets and nostril sockets are the 
shape of young palmyra seeds with the kernels removed. The írontal bone is the 
shape of an inverted bowl made of a Shell. The bones of the ear-holes are the 
shape of barbers' razor boxes. The bone in the place where a cloth is tied [round 
the head] above the írontal bone and the ear holes is the shape of a piece of 
curled-up toffee ílake. 27 The occipital bone is the shape of a lopsided coconut 
with a hole cut in the end. The sincipital bones are the shape of a dish made of 
an old gourd held together with stitches. 

108. As to direction, they lie in both directions. As to location, they are to be íound 
indiscriminately throughout the whole body. But in particular here, the head bones 
rest on the neck bones, the neck bones on the spine bones, the spine bones on the híp 
bones, the híp bones on the thigh bones, the thigh bones on the knee bones, the knee 
bones on the shin bones, the shin bones on the ankle bones, the ankle bones on the 
bones of the back of the foot. As to delimitation, they are bounded inside by the bone 
marrow, above by the ílesh, at the ends and at the roots by each other ... 

[Bone Marroiv] 

109. This is the marrow inside the various bones. As to colour, it is white. As to 
shape, [256] that inside each large bone is the shape of a large cane shoot moistened 
and inserted into a bamboo tube. That inside each small bone is the shape of a 
slender cane shoot moistened and inserted in a section of bamboo twig. As to 
dừection, it lies in both directions. As to location, it is set inside the bones. As to 
delimitation, it is delimited by the inner suríace of the bones ... 


26. Panịara —"trame": not quite in this sense in PED. 

27. Sankuịitaghatapunnapatalakhanda —"a piece of curled-up toffee flake." The Sinhalese 
translation suggests the following readings and resolution: sankuthita (thickened or 
boiled down (?), rather than sahkuịita, curled up); ghata-punna ([toffee?] "full of ghee"); 
paịala (tlake or slab); kìiaụậa (piece). 
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[Kidney] 

110. This is two pieces of ílesh with a single ligature. As to colour, it is dull red, 
the colour of pãlibhaddaka (coral tree) seeds. As to shape, it is the shape of a pair 
of child's play balls; or it is the shape of a pair of mango íruits attached to a 
single stalk. As to direction, it lies in the upper direction. As to location, it is to be 
íound on either side of the heart ílesh, being íastened by a stout sinew that starts out 
with one root from the base of the neck and divides into two aíter going a short way 
As to delimitation, the kidney is boưnded by what appertains to kidney ... 

[Heart] 

111. This is the heart ílesh. As to colour, it is the colour of the back of a red-lotus 
petal. As to shape, it is the shape of a lotus bud with the outer petals removed and 
turned upside down; it is smooth outside, and inside it is like the interior of a 
kosũtakĩ (looíah gourd). In those who possess understanding it is a little 
expanded; in those without understanding it is still only a bud. Inside it there is 
a hollow the size of a punnãga seed's bed where half a pasata measure of blood is 
kept, with which as their support the mind element and mind-consciousness 
element occur. 

112. That in one of greedy temperament is red; that in one of hating 
temperament is black; that in one of deluded temperament is like water that meat 
has been washed in; that in one of speculative temperament is like lentil Soup in 
colour; that in one of íaithíul temperament is the colour of [yellow] kanikãra 
flowers; that in one of understanding temperament is limpid, clear, unturbid, 
bright, pure, like a washed gem of pure water, and it seems to shine. 

113. As to direction, it lies in the upper direction. As to location, it is to be íound 
in the middle between the two breasts, inside the body As to delimữation, it is 
bounded by what appertains to heart ... [257] 

[Liver] 

114. This is a twin slab of ílesh. As to colour, it is a brownish shade of red, the 
colour of the not-too-red backs of white water-lily petals. As to shape, with its 
sừigle root and twin ends, it is the shape of a koviỉãra leaf. In sluggish people it 
is single and large; in those possessed of understanding there are two or three 
small ones. As to direction, it lies in the upper direction. As to location, it is to be 
íound on the right side, inside from the two breasts. As to delimitation, it is 
bounded by what appertains to liver ... 

[Midriff] 2S 

115. This is the covering of the ílesh, which is of two kinds, namely the concealed 
and the unconcealed. As to colour, both kinds are white, the colour of dukũla 
(muslin) rags. As to shape, it is the shape of its location. As to direction, the 


28. Kiloĩnakn —"midriíí": the rendering is obviously quite inadequate for what is 
described here, but there is no appropriate English word. 
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concealed midriff lies in the upper direction, the other in both directions. As to 
location, the concealed midriff is to be íound concealing the heart and kidney; 
the unconcealed is to be íound covering the ílesh under the inner skin throughout 
the whole body. As to delimitation, it is bounded below by the flesh, above by the 
inner skin, and all round by what appertains to midriff ... 

[Spleen] 

116. This is the ílesh of the belly's "tongue." As to colour, it is blue, the colour of 
niggunậi flowers. As to shape, it is seven íingers in size, without attachments, and 
the shape of a black calf's tongue. As to dừection, it lies in the upper direction. As 
to location, it is to be íound near the upper side of the belly to the left of the heart. 
When it comes out through a wound a being's life is terminated. As to delimitation, 
it is bounded by what appertains to spleen ... 

[Lungs] 

117. The ílesh of the lungs is divided up into two or three pieces of ílesh. As to 
colour, it is red, the colour of not very ripe udumbara fig íruits. As to shape, it is the 
shape of an unevenly cut thick slice of cake. Inside, it is insipid and lacks nutritive 
essence, like a lump of chewed straw, because it is aííected by the heat of the 
kamma-born fire [element] that springs up when there is need of something to 
eat and drink. As to direction, it lies in the upper direction. As to locntion, it is to 
be íound inside the body between the two breasts, hanging above the heart [258] 
and liver and concealing them. As to delimitation, it is bounded by what 
appertains to lungs ... 


[Boivel] 

118. This is the bowel tube; it is looped 29 in twenty-one places, and in a man it 
is thirty-two hands long, and in a woman, twenty-eight hands. As to colour, it is 
white, the colour of lime [mixed] with sand. As to shape, it is the shape of a 
beheaded snake coiled up and put in a trough of blood. As to direction, it lies in 
the two directions. As to location, it is íastened above at the gullet and below to 
the excrement passage (rectum), so it is to be íound inside the body between the 
limits of the gullet and the excrement passage. As to delimitation, it is bounded 
by what pertains to bowel ... 


[Entrails (Mesentery)] 

119. This is the íastening in the places where the bowel is coiled. As to coìour, 
it is white, the colour of dakasĩtalika 30 (ĩưhite edible ĩvater lũy) roots. As to shape, it is 
the shape of those roots too. As to direction, it lies in the two directions. As to 
location, it is to be íound inside the twenty-one coils of the bowel, like the strings 


29. Obhagga —"looped": not in this sense in PED; see obhanịati (XI.64 and PED). 

30. Daknsĩtalika: not in PED; rendered in Sinhalese translation by heỉmaeỉi (white edible 
water lily). 
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to be íound ừiside rope-rings for wiping the feet on, sewing them together, and 
it íastens the bowel's coils together so that they do not slip down in those working 
with hoes, axes, etc., as the marionette-strừigs do the marionette's wooden [limbs] 
at the time of the marionette's being pulled along. As to delimitation, it is bounded 
by what appertains to entrails ... 


[Gorge] 

120. This is what has been eaten, drunk, chewed and tasted, and is present in the 
stomach. As to colour, it is the colour of swallowed tood. As to shape, it is the shape of 
rice loosely tied in a cloth straừier. As to direction, it is in the upper direction. As to 
location, it is in the stomach. 

121. What is called the "stomach" is [a part of] the bowel-membrane, which is 
like the swelling [of air] produced in the middle of a length of wet cloth when it 
is being [twisted and] wrung out from the two ends. It is smooth outside. Inside, 
it is like a balloon of cloth 31 soiled by wrapping up meat retuse; or it can be said 
to be like the inside of the skin of a rotten jack íruit. It is the place where worms 
dwell seething in tangles: the thirty-two íamilies of worms, such as round worms, 
boil-producing worms, "palm-splinter" worms, needle-mouthed worms, tape- 
worms, thread worms, and the rest. 32 When there is no tood and drink, [259] etc., 
present, they leap up shrieking and pounce upon the heart's tlesh; and when 
tood and drink, etc., are swallowed, they wait with upliíted mouths and scramble 
to snatch the íirst two or three lumps swallowed. It is these worms' maternity 
home, privy, hospital and charnel ground. Just as when it has rained heavily in 
a time of drought and what has been carried by the water ừito the cesspit at the 
gate of an outcaste village—the various kừids of ordure 33 such as urine, excrement, 
bits of hide and bones and sinews, as well as spittle, snot, blood, etc.—gets 
mixed up with the mud and water already collected the re; and aíter two or three 
days the íamilies of worms appear, and it terments, warmed by the energy of the 
sun's heat, írothing and bubbling on the top, quite black in colour, and so utterly 
stinking and loathsome that one can scarcely go near it or look at it, much less 
smell or taste it, so too, [the stomach is where] the assortment of tood, drink, etc., 
talls aíter being pounded up by the tongue and stuck together with spittle and 


31. Mamsaka-sambupali-vethana-kũittha-pãvãra-puppliaka-sadisa: this is rendered into 
Sinhalese by kunu mas kasnỊa velu porõnã kaậek pup ("an intlated piece (or bag) of cloth, 
which has wrapped rotten meat retuse"). In PED pãvãra is given as "cloak, mantle" 
and (this ref.) as "the mango tree"; but there seems to be no authority for the rendering 
"mango tree," which has nothing to do with this context. Pupphaka (balloon) is not in 
PED (cf. common Burmese spelling of bubbuỊa (bubble) as pupphuỊa). 

32. It would be a mistake to take the renderings of these worms' names too literally. 
Ganậuppada (boil-producing worm?) appears only as "earth worm" in PED, which will 
not do here. The more generally accepted reading seems to take paịatantuka and 
snttaka (tape-worm and thread-worm) as two kinds rather than patatantusuttaka; neither 
is in PED. 

33. Knnapa —"ordure"; PED only gives the meaning "corpse," which does not fit the 
meaning either here or, e.g., at XI.21, where the sense of a dead body is inappropriate. 
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saliva, losing at that moment its virtues of colour, smell, taste, etc., and taking on 
the appearance of weavers' paste and dogs' vomit, then to get soused in the bile 
and phlegm and wind that have collected there, where it íerments with the 
energy of the stomach-fire's heat, seethes with the íamilies of worms, írothing 
and bubbling on the top, till it turns into utterly stinking nauseating muck, even 
to hear about which takes away any appetite for food, drink, etc., let alone to see 
it with the eye of understanding. And when the food, drink, etc., fall into it, they 
get divided into five parts: the worms eat One part, the stomach-fire bums up 
another part, another part becomes urine, another part becomes excrement, and 
one part is turned into nourishment and sustains the blood, ílesh and so on. 

122. As to delimitation, it is bounded by the stomach lining and by what 
appertains to gorge ... 


[Dung] 

123. This is excrement. As to colour, it is mostly the colour of eaten food. As to 
shape, it is the shape of its location. As to dừection, it is in the lower direction. As 
to location, it is to be íound in the receptacle for digested food (rectum). 

124. The receptacle for digested food is the lowest part at the end of the bowel, 
between the navel and the root of the spine. [260] It measures eight íingerbreadths 
in height and resembles a bamboo tube. Just as when rain water íalls on a higher 
level it runs down to fill a lower level and stays there, so too, the receptacle for 
digested food is where any food, drink, etc., that have íallen into the receptacle 
for undigested food, have been continuously cooked and simmered by the 
stomach-fire, and have got as soft as though ground up on a stone, run down to 
through the cavities of the bowels, and it is pressed down there till it becomes 
impacted like brown clay pushed into a bamboo joint, and there it stays. 

125. As to delimitation, it is bounded by the receptacle for digested food and by 
what appertains to dung ... 


[Brain ] 

126. This is the lumps of marrow to be íound inside the skull. As to colour, it is 
white, the colour of the ílesh of a toadstool; it can also be said that it is the colour 
of turned milk that has not yet become curd. As to shape, it is the shape of its 
location. As to direction, it belongs to the upper direction. As to location, it is to be 
íound inside the skull, like four lumps of dough put together to correspond 
with the [skulTs] four sutured sections. As to delimitation, it is bounded by the 
skulTs inner suríace and by what appertains to brain ... 

[Bile] 

127. There are two kinds of bile: local bile and free bile. Herein as to colour, the 
local bile is the colour of thick madhuka oil; the free bile is the colour of íaded 
ãkulĩ flowers. As to shape, both are the shape of their location. As to direction, the 
local bile belongs to the upper direction; the other belongs to both directions. As 
to location, the free bile spreads, like a drop of oil on water, all over the body 
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except for the íleshless parts of the head hairs, body hairs, teeth, nails, and the 
hard dry skin. When it is disturbed, the eyes become yellow and twitch, and 
there is shivering and itching 34 of the body. The local bile is situated near the 
flesh of the liver between the heart and the lungs. It is to be found in the bile 
contaừier (gall bladder), which is like a large kosãtakĩ (looíah) gourd pip. When 
it is disturbed, beings go crazy and become demented, they throw off conscience 
and shame and do the undoable, speak the unspeakable, and think the 
unthinkable. As to delimitation, it is bounded by what appertains to bile ... [261] 

[Phlegm] 

128. The phlegm is inside the body and it measures a bowlful. As to colour, it is 
white, the colour of the juice of nãgabalữ leaves. As to shape, it is the shape of its 
location. As to direction, it belongs to the upper direction. As to location, it is to be 
íound on the stomađTs suríace. Just as duckweed and green scum on the suríace 
of water divide when a stick or a potsherd is dropped into the water and then 
spread together again, so too, at the time of eating and drinking, etc., when the 
food, drink, etc., fall into the stomach, the phlegm divides and then spreads 
together again. And if it gets weak the stomach becomes utterly disgusting with 
a smell of ordure, like a ripe boil or a rotten hen's egg, and then the belchings 
and the mouth reek with a stench like rotting ordure rising from the stomach, so 
that the man has to be told, "Go away your breath smells." But when it grows 
plentiíul it holds the stench of ordure beneath the suríace of the stomach, acting like 
the wooden lid of a privy As to delimitation, it is boưnded by what appertains to 
phlegm ... 


[Pus] 

129. Pus is produced by decaying blood. As to colour, it is the colour of bleached 
leaves; but in a dead body it is the colour of stale thickened gruel. As to shape, it 
is the shape of its location. As to direction, it belongs to both directions. As to 
location, however, there is no íixed location for pus where it could be íound 
stored up. VVherever blood stagnates and goes bad in some part of the body 
damaged by wounds with stumps and thorns, by burns with fire, etc., or where 
boils, carbuncles, etc., appear, it can be íound there. As to delimitation, it is bounded 
by what appertains to pus ... 


[Blood] 

130. There are two kinds of blood: stored blood and mobile blood. Herein, as to 
colour, stored blood is the colour of cooked and thickened lac solution; mobile blood 
is the colour of clear lac solution. As to sìuipe, both are the shape of their locations. As 
to direction, the stored blood belongs to the upper direction; the other belongs to both 
directions. As to location, except for the Aeshless parts of the head hairs, body hairs, 
teeth, nails, and the hard dry skin, the mobile blood permeates the whole of the 
chmg-to (kammically-acquired) 35 body by following the network of veins. The 


34. Kanduyati —"to itch": the verb is not in PED; see kanậu. 
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stored blood íills the lower part of the liver's site [262] to the extent of a 
bowlful, and by its splashing little by little over the heart, kidney and lungs, 
it keeps the kidney, heart, liver and lungs moist. For it is when it íails to 
moisten the kidney, heart, etc., that beings become thirsty. As to delimitation, 
it is bounded by what appertains to blood ... 

[Sweat] 

131. This is the water element that trickles from the pores of the body hairs, and 
so on. As to colour, it is the colour of clear sesame oil. As to shape, it is the shape 
of its location. As to dừection, it belongs to both directions. As to location, there is 
no íixed location for sweat where it could always be íound like blood. But if the 
body is heated by the heat of a fire, by the sun's heat, by a change of temperature, 
etc., then it trickles from all the pore openings of the head hairs and body hairs, 
as water does from a bunch of unevenly cut lily-bud stems and lotus stalks 
pulled up from the water. So its shape should also be understood to correspond 
to the pore-openings of the head hairs and body hairs. And the meditator who 
discerns sweat should only give his attention to it as it is to be íound íilling the 
pore-openings of the head hairs and body hairs. As to delimữation, it is bounded 
by what appertains to sweat ... 


ỉỉatì 

132. This is a thick unguent. As to colour, it is the colour of sliced turmeric. As 
to shape, íirstly in the body of a stout man it is the shape of turmeric-coloured 
dukũla (muslin) rags placed between the inner skin and the ílesh. In the body of 
a lean man it is the shape of turmeric-coloured dukũla (muslin) rags placed in 
two or three thicknesses on the shank ílesh, thigh ílesh, back ílesh near the 
spine, and belly-covering flesh. As to direction, it belongs to both directions. As 
to location, it permeates the whole of a stout man's body; it is to be íound on a 
lean man's shank ílesh, and so on. And though it was described as "unguent" 
above, still it is neither used as oil on the head nor as oil for the nose, etc., because 
of its utter disgustingness. As to delimitation, it is bounded below by the ílesh, 
above by the inner skin, and all round by what appertains to fat ... 

[Tears] 

133. These are the water element that trickles from the eye. As to colour, they are 
the colour of clear sesame oil. As to shape, they are the shape of their location. 
[263] As to direction, they belong to the upper direction. As to location, they are to 
be íound in the eye sockets. But they are not stored in the eye sockets all the while 
as the bile is in the bile Container. But when beings feel joy and laugh uproariously 
or feel grieí and weep and lament, or eat particular kinds of wrong food, or 
when their eyes are aííected by smoke, dust, dirt, etc., then being originated by 
the joy, grieí, wrong food, or temperature, they fill up the eye sockets or trickle 
out. And the meditator who discerns tears should discern them only as they are 


35. Upadinna —"clung-to": see Ch. XIV note 23. 
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to be íound íilling the eye sockets. As to delimitation, they are bounded by what 
appertains to tears ... 


[Grease] 

134. This is a melted unguent. As to colour, it is the colour of coconut oil. Also 
it can be said to be the colour of oil sprinkled on gruel. As to shape, it is a film the 
shape of a drop of unguent spread out over still water at the time of bathing. As 
to direction, it belongs to both directions. As to location, it is to be íound mostly on 
the palms of the hands, backs of the hands, soles of the feet, backs of the feet, tip 
of the nose, torehead, and points of the shoulders. And it is not always to be 
íound in the melted State in these locations, but when these parts get hot with the 
heat of a fire, the sun's heat, upset of temperature or upset of elements, then it 
spreads here and there in those places like the film from the drop of unguent on 
the still water at the time of bathing. As to delimitation, it is bounded by what 
appertains to grease ... 


[Spittỉe] 

135. This is water element mixed with troth inside the mouth. As to colour, it is 
white, the colour of the íroth. As to shape, it is the shape of its location, or it can be 
called "the shape of íroth." As to direction, it belongs to the upper direction. As 
to location, it is to be íound on the tongue aíter it has descended from the cheeks 
on both sides. And it is not always to be tound stored there; but when beings see 
particular kinds of tood, or remember them, or put something hot or bitter or 
Sharp or salty or sour into their mouths, or when their hearts are íaint, or nausea 
arises on some account, then spittle appears and runs down from the cheeks on 
both sides to settle on the tongue. It is thin at the tip of the tongue, and thick at 
the root of the tongue. It is capable, without getting used up, of wetting unhusked 
rice or husked rice or anything else chewable that is put into the mouth, like the 
water in a pit scooped out in a river sand bank. [264] As to delimitation, it is 
bounded by what appertains to spittle ... 

[Snot] 

136. This is impurity that trickles out from the brain. As to colour, it is the 
colour of a young palmyra kernel. As to shape, it is the shape of its location. As to 
direction, it belongs to the upper direction. As to location, it is to be tound tilling 
the nostril cavities. And it is not always to be tound stored there; but rather, just 
as though a man tied up curd in a lotus leaf, which he then pricked with a thorn 
underneath, and whey oozed out and dripped, so too, when beings weep or 
sutter a disturbance of elements produced by wrong tood or temperature, then 
the brain inside the head turns into State phlegm, and it oozes out and comes 
down by an opening in the palate, and it tills the nostrils and stays there or 
trickles out. And the meditator who discerns snot should discern it only as it is 
to be tound íilling the nostril cavities. As to delimitation, it is bounded by what 
appertains to snot ... 
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[Oil of the Ịoints] 

137. This is the slimy ordure inside the joints in the body. As to colour, it is the 
colour of kanikãra gum. As to shape, it is the shape of its location. As to direction, 
it belongs to both directions. As to location, it is to be íound inside the hundred 
and eighty joints, serving the íunction of lubricating the bones' joints. If it is 
weak, when a man gets up or sits down, moves forward or backward, bends or 
stretches, then his bones creak, and he goes about making a noise like the 
snapping of íingers, and when he has walked only one or two leagues' distance, 
his air element gets upset and his limbs pain him. But if a man has plenty of it, his 
bones do not creak when he gets up, sits down, etc., and even when he has walked 
a long distance, his air element does not get upset and his limbs do not pain him. As 
to delimitation, it is boưnded by what appertains to oil of the joints ... 

[Urine] 

138. This is the urine solution. As to colour, it is the colour of bean brine. As to 
shape, it is the shape of water inside a water pot placed upside down. As to 
direction, it belongs to the lower direction. As to ỉocation, it is to be íound inside 
the bladder. For the bladder sack is called the bladder. Just as when a porous pot 
with no mouth is put into a cesspool, [265] then the solution from the cesspool 
gets into the porous pot with no mouth even though no way of entry is evident, 
so too, while the urinary secretion from the body enters the bladder its way of 
entry is not evident. Its way of exit, however, is evident. And when the bladder is 
full of urine, beings feel the need to make water. As to delimitation, it is delimited 
by the inside of the bladder and by what is similar to urine. This is the delimitation 
by the similar. But its delimitation by the dissimilar is like that for the head hairs 
(see note at end of §90). 


[The Arising of Absorption] 

139. When the meditator has deíined the parts beginning with the head hairs 
in this way by colour, shape, direction, location and delimitation (§58), and he 
gives his attention in the ways beginning with "following the order, not too 
quickly" (§61) to their repulsiveness in the five aspects of colour, shape, smell, 
habitat, and location (§84f.), then at last he surmounts the concept (§66). Then 
just as when a man with good sight is observing a garland of flowers of thirty- 
two colours knotted on a single string and all the flowers become evident to him 
simultaneously, so too, when the meditator observes this body thus, "There are in 
this body head hairs," then all these things become evident to him, as it were, 
simultaneously Hence it was said above in the explanation of skill in giving 
attention: "For when a beginner gives his attention to head hairs, his attention 
carries on till it arrives at the last part, that is, urine, and stops there" (§67). 

140. If he applies his attention externally as well when all the parts have become 
evident in this way, then human beings, animals, etc., as they go about are 
divested of their aspect of beings and appear as just assemblages of parts. And 
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when drink, food, etc., is being swallowed by them, it appears as though it were 
being put in among the assemblage of parts. 

141. Then, as he gives his attention to them again and again as "Repulsive, 
repulsive," employing the process of “successive leaving," etc. (§67), eventually 
absorption arises in him. Herein, the appearance of the head hairs, etc., as to 
colour, shape, direction, location, and delimitation is the learning sign; their 
appearance as repulsive in all aspects is the counterpart sign. 

As he cultivates and develops that counterpart sign, absorption arises in him, 
but only of the íirst jhãna, in the same way as described under íoulness as a 
meditation subịect (VI.64f.). And it arises singly in one to whom only one part 
has become evident, or who has reached absorption in One part and makes no 
íurther effort about another. 

142. But several íirst jhãnas, according to the number of parts, are produced in 
one to whom several parts have become evident, or who has reached jhãna in 
one and also makes íurther effort about another. As in the case of the Elder 
Mallaka. [266] 

The elder, it seems, took the Elder Abhaya, the Dĩgha reciter, by the hand, 36 
and aíter saying "Friend Abhaya, íirst learn this matter," he went on: “The Elder 
Mallaka is an obtainer of thirty-two ịhãnas in the thirty-two parts. If he enters 
upon one by night and one by day, he goes on entering upon them for over a 
íortnight; but if he enters upon one each day, he goes on entering upon them for 
over a month." 

143. And although this meditation is successíul in this way with the íirst 
jhãna, it is nevertheless called "mindíulness occupied with the body" because it 
is successíul through the iníluence of the mindíulness of the colour, shape, and 
so on. 

144. And the bhikkhu who is devoted to this mindíulness occupied with the 
body "is a conqueror of boredom and delight, and boredom does not conquer 
him; he dwells transcending boredom as it arises. He is a conqueror of fear and 
dread, and fear and dread do not conquer him; he dwells transcending fear and 
dread as they arise. He is One who bears cold and heat... who endures ... arisen 
bodily íeelings that are ... menacing to life" (MIII97); he becomes an obtainer of 
the four ịhãnas based on the colour aspect of the head hairs, 37 etc.; and he comes 
to penetrate the six kinds of direct-knowledge (see MN 6). 

So let a man, if he is wise, 

Untiringly devote his days 
To mindíulness of body which 
Rewards him in so many ways. 


36. Reíerence is sometimes made to the “hand-grasping question" ( hatthn-gahaka 
panhã). It may be to this; but there is another mentioned at the end of the commentary 
to the Dhãtu-Vibhanga. 

37. The allusion seems to be to the bases of mastery ( abhibhãyatana —or better, 
bases for transcendence); see M II13 and M-a III 257f.; but see §60. 
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This is the section dealing with mindíulness occupied with the body in the 
detailed treatise. 

[(9) Mindfulness of Breathing] 

145. Now comes the description of the development of mindíulness of breathing 
as a meditation subject. It has been recommended by the Blessed One thus: 
"And, bhikkhus, this concentration through mindíulness of breathing, when 
developed and practiced much, is both peaceíul and sublime, it is an 
unadulterated blissíul abiding, and it banishes at once and stills evil unproíitable 
thoughts as soon as they arise" (S V 321; Vin III 70). 

[Text] 

It has been described by the Blessed One as having sixteen bases thus: "And 
how developed, bhikkhus, how practiced much, is concentration through 
mindíulness of breathing both peaceíul and sublime, an unadulterated blissíul 
abiding, banishing at once and stilling evil unproíitable thoughts as soon as 
they arise? 

"Here, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu, gone to the íorest or to the root of a tree or to an 
empty place, sits down; having íolded his legs crosswise, set his body erect, 
established mindíulness in íront of him, [267] ever mindíul he breathes in, 
mindíul he breathes out. 

"(i) Breathing in long, he knows: 'I breathe in long;' or breathing out long, he 
knows: 'I breathe out long.' (ii) Breathing in short, he knows: 'I breathe in short;' 
or breathing out short, he knows: 'I breathe out short.' (iii) He trains thus: 'I shall 
breathe in experiencing the whole body;' he trains thus: 'I shall breathe out 
experiencing the whole body' (iv) He trains thus: 'I shall breathe in tranquilizing 
the bodily íormation;' he trains thus: 'I shall breathe out tranquilizing the bodily 
íormation.' 

"(v) He trains thus: 'I shall breathe in experiencing happiness;' he trains 
thus: 'I shall breathe out experiencing happiness.' (vi) He trains thus: 'I shall 
breathe in experiencing bliss;' he trains thus: 'I shall breathe out experiencing 
bliss.' (vii) He trains thus: 'I shall breathe in experiencing the mental íormation;' 
he trains thus: 'I shall breathe out experiencing the mental íormation.' (viii) He 
trains thus: 'I shall breathe in tranquilizing the mental íormation;' he trains 
thus: 'I shall breathe out tranquilizing the mental íormation.' 

"(ix) He trains thus: 'I shall breathe in experiencing the [manner of] 
consciousness;' he trains thus: 'I shall breathe out experiencing the [manner of] 
consciousness.' (x) He trains thus: 'I shall breathe in gladdening the [manner 
of] consciousness;' he trains thus: 'I shall breathe out gladdening the [manner 
of] consciousness.' (xi) He trains thus: 'I shall breathe in concentrating the 
[manner of] consciousness;' he trains thus: 'I shall breathe out concentrating the 
[manner of] consciousness.' (xii) He trains thus: 'I shall breathe in liberating the 
[manner of] consciousness;' he trains thus: 'I shall breathe out liberating the 
[manner of] consciousness.' 
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"(xiu) He trains thus: 'I shall breathe in contemplating impermanence;' he 
trains thus: 'I shall breathe out contemplating impermanence.' (xiv) He trains 
thus: 'I shall breathe in contemplating íading away;' he trains thus: 'I shall 
breathe out contemplating íading away' (xv) He trains thus: 'I shall breathe in 
contemplating cessation;' he trains thus: 'I shall breathe out contemplating 
cessation/ (xvi) He trains thus: 'I shall breathe in contemplating relinquishment;' 
he trains thus: 'I shall breathe out contemplating relinquishment' (S V 321-22). 

146. The description [of development] is complete in all respects, however, 
only if it is given in due course aíter a commentary on the text. So it is given here 
(§186) introduced by a commentary on the [íirst part of the] text. 

[Word Commentary] 

And ỈIOĨU developed, bhikkhus, hom practiced much, is concentration through 
mindfulness of breathing: here in the íirst place hom is a question showing desire 
to explain in detail the development of concentration through mindíulness of 
breathing in its various íorms. Developed, bhikkhus, ... is concentration through 
mindfulness of breathing: this shows the thing that is being asked about out of 
desire to explain it in its various íorms. Hom practiced much ... as soon as they 
arisểì: here too the same explanation applies. 

147. Herein, developed means aroused or increased, concentration through 
mindỷuỉness of breathing (lit. "breathing-mindíulness concentration") is either 
concentration associated with mindíulness that discerns breathing, or it is 
concentration on mindíulness of breathing. Pmctíced much: practiced again and again. 

148. Both peaceỷuỉ and subỉime (santo c' eva panĩto ca): it is peaceíul in both 
ways and sublime in both ways; the two words should each be understood as 
governed by the word "both" ( eva ). What is meant? Unlike íoulness, which as 
a meditation subịect is peaceíul and sublime only by penetration, but is 
neither (n' evà) peaceíul nor sublime in its object since its object [in the learning 
stage] is gross, and [aíter that] its object is repulsiveness—unlike that, this is 
not unpeaceíul or unsublime in any way, but on the contrary it is peaceíul, 
stilled and quiet both on account of the peaceíulness of its object and on 
account of the peaceíulness of that one of its íactors called penetration. And 
it is sublime, something one cannot have enough of, both on account of the 
sublimeness of its object and on [268] account of the sublimeness of the 
aíoresaid íactor. Hence it is called "both peaceíul and sublime." 

149. It is an unadulterated blissful abiding: it has no adulteration, thus it is 
unadulterated; it is unalloyed, unmixed, particular, special. Here it is not a 
question of peaceíulness to be reached through preliminary work [as with the 
kasinas] or through access [as with íoulness, for instance]. It is peaceíul and 
sublime in its own ừidividual essence too starting with the very íirst attention 
given to it. But some 38 say that it is "unadulterated" because it is unalloyed, 


38. "'Some' is said with reterence to the inmates of the Uttara (Northern) monastery 
[in Anurãdhapura]" (Vism-mht 256). 
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possessed of nutritive value and sweet in its individual essence too. So it should 
be understood to be "unadulterated" and a "blissíul abiding" since it leads to 
the obtaining of bodily and mental bliss with every moment of absorption. 

150. As soon as they arise: whenever they are not suppressed. Evil: bad. 
Unproỷitable ( akusala ) thoughts: thoughts produced by unskilíulness ( akosalla ). It 
banishes at once : it banishes, suppresses, at that very moment. Stills ( vữpasameti ): 
it thoroughly calms ( suịịhu upasameti); or else, when eventually brought to 
íulíilment by the noble path, it cuts off, because of partaking of penetration; it 
tranquilizes, is what is meant. 

151. In brieí, however, the meaning here is this: "Bhikkhus, in what way, in 
what manner, by what System, is concentration through mindíulness of breathing 
developed, in what way is it practiced much, that it is both peaceíul... as soon as 
they arise?" 

152. He now said, "Here, bhikkhus," etc., giving the meaning of that in detail. 

Herein, here, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu means: bhikkhus, in this dispensation a 
bhikkhu. For this word here signiíies the [Buddha's] dispensation as the 
prerequisite for a person to produce concentration through mindíulness of 
breathing in all its modes, 39 and it denies that such a State exists in any other 
dispensation. For this is said: "Bhikkhus, only here is there an ascetic, here a 
second ascetic, here a third ascetic, here a íourth ascetic; other dispensations are 
devoid of ascetics" (M I 63; A II 238). 40 That is why it was said above "in this 
dispensation a bhikkhu." 

153. Gone to theforest ... or to an empty place: this signiíies that he has íound an 
abode íavourable to the development of concentration through mindtulness of 
breathing. For this bhikkhu's mind has long been dissipated among visible 
data, etc., as its object, and it does not want to mount the object of concentration- 
through-mindfulness-of-breathing; it runs off the track like a chariot harnessed 
to a wild ox. 41 Now, suppose a cowherd [269] wanted to tame a wild calf that had 
been reared on a wild cow's milk, he would take it away from the cow and tie it 
up apart with a rope to a stout post dug into the ground; then the calf might 
dash to and fro, but being unable to get away, it would eventually sit down or lie 
down by the post. So too, when a bhikkhu wants to tame his own mind which 
has long been spoilt by being reared on visible data, etc., as object for its food 
and drink, he should take it away from visible data, etc., as object and bring it 
into the íorest or to the root of a tree or to an empty place and tie it up there to the 
post of in-breaths and out-breaths with the rope of mindtulness. And so his 
mind may then dash to and fro when it no longer gets the obịects it was íormerly 


39. "The words 'in all its aspects' reter to the sixteen bases; for these are only tound 
in total in this dispensation. When outsiders know mindtulness of breathing they 
only know the íirst four modes" (Vism-mht 257). 

40. "'The ascetic' is a stream-enterer, the 'second ascetic' is a once-returner, the 
'third ascetic' is a non-returner, the 'tourth ascetic' is an Arahant" (M-a II 4). 

41. Kũịa —"wild": PED, this ref. gives "useless," which misses the point. Cf. M-a II82; 
IV 198. 
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used to, but being unable to break the rope of mindtulness and get away it sits 
down, lies down, by that object under the intluence of access and absorption. 
Hence the Ancients said: 

154. "Just as a man who tames a calf 
Would tie it to a post, so here 
Should his own mind by mindtulness 
Be tirmly to the object tied." 

This is how an abode is tavourable to his development. Hence it was said 
above: "This signiiies that he has tound an abode tavourable to the development 
of concentration through mindtulness of breathing." 

155. Or alternatively, this mindtulness of breathing as a meditation subject— 
which is toremost among the various meditation subjects of all Buddhas, [some] 
Paccekabuddhas and [some] Buddhas' disciples as a basis for attaining 
distinction and abidừig in bliss here and now—is not easy to develop without 
leaving the neighbourhood of villages, which resound with the noises of women, 
men, elephants, horses, etc., noise being a thom to jhãna (see A V 135), whereas 
in the íorest away from a village a meditator can at his ease set about discerning 
this meditation subịect and achieve the tourth jhãna in mindtulness of breathing; 
and then, by making that same jhãna the basis for comprehension of íormations 
[with insight] (XX.2f.), he can reach Arahantship, the highest íruit. That is why 
the Blessed One said "gone to the íorest," etc., in pointing out a tavourable 
abode for him. 

156. For the Blessed One is like a master of the art of building sites (see D I 9, 
12; II 87). [270] As the master of the art of building sites surveys the proposed 
site for a town, thoroughly examines it, and then gives his directions, "Build the 
town here," and when the town is sately từiished, he receives great honour from 
the royal tamily, so the Blessed One examines an abode as to its suitability for the 
meditator, and he directs, "Devote yourselí to the meditation subịect here," and 
later on, when the meditator has devoted himselí to the meditation subịect and 
has reached Arahantship and says, "The Blessed One is indeed tully 
enlightened," the Blessed One receives great honour. 

157. And this bhikkhu is compared to a leopard. For just as a great leopard 
king lurks in a grass wilderness or a jungle wilderness or a rock wilderness in 
the torest and seizes wild beasts—the wild buttalo, wild ox, boar, etc.—so too, 
the bhikkhu who devotes himselí to his meditation subịect in the íorest, etc., 
should be understood to seize successively the paths of stream-entry, once-return, 
non-return, and Arahantship; and the noble íruitions as well. Hence the Ancients 
said: 

"For as the leopard by his lurking [in the íorest] seizes beasts 
So also will this Buddhas' son, with insight giíted, 
strenuous, 

By his retreating to the íorest seize the highest íruit 
of all" (Mil 369). 
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So the Blessed One said "gone to the íorest," etc., to point out a íorest abode as 
a place likely to hasten his advancement. 

158. Herein, gone to the forest is gone to any kind of íorest possessing the bliss 
of seclusion among the kinds of íorests characterized thus: "Having gone out 
beyond the boundary post, all that is íorest" (Patis 1176; Vibh 251), and "A íorest 
abode is five hundred bow lengths distant" (Vin IV 183). To the root ofa tree: gone 
to the vicinity of a tree. To an empty place: gone to an empty secluded space. And 
here he can be said to have gone to an "empty place" if he has gone to any of the 
remaining seven kinds of abode (resting place). 42 [271] 

159. Having thus indicated an abode that is suitable to the three seasons, 
suitable to humour and temperament, 43 and íavourable to the development of 
mindíulness of breathing, he then said sits down, etc., indicating a posture that 
is peaceíul and tends neither to idleness nor to agitation. Then he said having 
ỷolded his legs crossĩvise, etc., to show íirmness in the sitting position, easy occurrence 
of the in-breaths and out-breaths, and the means for disceming the object. 

160. Herein, crossunse is the sitting position with the thighs íully locked. ĩolded : 
having locked. Set his body erect: having placed the upper part of the body erect 
with the eighteen backbones resting end to end. For when he is seated like this, 
his skin, flesh and sinews are not twisted, and so the íeelings that would arise 
moment by moment if they were twisted do not arise. That being so, his mind 
becomes uniiied, and the meditation subịect, instead of collapsing, attains to 
growth and increase. 

161. Established mindỷulness in front of him (parimukham satim upatthapetvã) - 
having placed ( thapayitvữ ) mindíulness (satirn) íacing the meditation subịect 
(kammatthãnãbhimukham). Or alternatively, the meaning can be treated here too 
according to the method of explanation given in the Patisambhidã, which is 
this: Pari has the sense of control ( pariggaha ), mukham (lit. mouth) has the sense 
of outlet (niyyãnà), sati has the sense of establishment ( upaịịhãna ); that is why 
parimukham satiĩn ('mindíulness as a controlled outlet') is said" (Patis 1176). The 
meaning of it in brieí is: Having made mindíulness the outlet (from opposition, 
íorgetíulness being thereby] controlled. 44 

162. Ever mindỷuỉ he breathes in, mindýul he breathes out: having seated himselí 
thus, having established mindíulness thus, the bhikkhu does not abandon that 
mindíulness; ever mindíul he breathes in, mindíul he breathes out; he is a mindíul 
worker, is what is meant. 


42. The nine kinds of abode (resting place) are the torest and the root of a tree 
already mentioned, and a rock, a hill clett, a mountain cave, a charnel ground, a jungle 
thicket, an open space, a heap of straw (M I 181). 

43. "In the hot season the íorest is íavourable, in the cold season the root of a tree, 
in the rainy season an empty place. For one of phlegmatic humour, phlegmatic by 
nature, the íorest is tavourable, for one of bilious humour the root of a tree, for one of 
windy humour an empty place. For one of deluded temperament the torest, for one 
of hating temperament the root of a tree, for one of greedy temperament an empty 
place" (Vism-mht 258). 
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[Word Commentnry Continued—ỉirst Tetrnd] 

163. (i) Now, breathing in long, etc., is said in order to show the diíterent ways in 
which he is a mindtul worker. For in the Patisambhidã, in the exposition of the 
clause, "Ever mindtul he breathes in, mindtul he breathes out," this is said: "He 
is a mindtul worker in thirty-two ways: (1) when he knows uniiication of mind 
and non-distraction by means of a long in-breath, mừidtulness is established in 
him; owing to that mindtulness and that knowledge he is a mindtul worker. (2) 
When he knows uniíication of mind and non-distraction by means of a long 
out-breath ... (31) by means of breathing in contemplating relinquishment ... 
(32) When he knows uniíication of mind and non-distraction by means of 
breathing out contemplating relinquishment, mindtulness is established in him; 
owing to that mindtulness and that knowledge he is a mindtul worker" (Patis I 
176). 

164. Herein, breathing in long (assasanto) is producing a long in-breath. [272] 
"Assãsa is the wind issuing out; passãsa is the wind entering in" is said in the 
Vinaya Commentary But in the Suttanta Commentaries it is given in the opposite 
sense. Herein, when any iníant comes out from the mother's womb, íirst the 
wind trom within goes out and subsequently the wind from without enters in 
with tine dust, strikes the palate and is extinguished [with the infant's sneezing]. 
This, íirstly is how assãsa and passữsa should be understood. 

165. But their length and shortness should be understood by extent ( addhãna ). 
For just as water or sand that occupies an extent of space is called a "long water," 
a "long sand," a "short water," a "short sand," so in the case of elephants' and 
snakes' bodies the in-breaths and out-breaths regarded as particles 45 slowly fill 
the long extent, in other words, their persons, and slowly go out again. That is 
why they are called "long." They rapidly fill a short extent, in other words, the 
person of a dog, a hare, etc., and rapidly go out again. That is why they are 
called "short." 

166. And in the case of human beings some breathe in and breathe out long, by 
extent of time, as elephants, snakes, etc., do, while others breathe in and breathe 
out short in that way as dogs, hares, etc., do. Of these, thereíore, the breaths that 
travel over a long extent in entering in and going out are to be understood as 
long in time; and the breaths that travel over a little extent in entering in and 
going out, as short in time. 

167. Now, this bhikkhu knows "I breathe in, I breathe out, long" while breathing 
in and breathing out long in nine ways. And the development of the toundation 
of mindtulness consisting in contemplation of the body should be understood 
to be períected in one aspect in him who knows thus, according as it is said in 
the Patisambhidã: 


44. The amplitication is trom Vism-mht 258. 

45. "'Regarded as particles': as a number of groups ( kalãpa )" (Vism-mht 259). This 
conception of the occurrence of breaths is based on the theory of motion as "successive 
arisings in adjacent locations" (i desantaruppatti ); see note 54 below. For "groups" see 
XX.2Í. 
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168. "How, breathing in long, does he know: 'I breathe in long/ breathing out 
long, does he know: 'I breathe out long?' (1) He breathes in a long in-breath 
reckoned as an extent. (2) He breathes out a long out-breath reckoned as an 
extent. (3) He breathes in and breathes out long in-breaths and out-breaths 
reckoned as an extent. As he breathes in and breathes out long in-breaths and 
out-breaths reckoned as an extent, zeal arises. 46 (4) Through zeal he breathes in 
a long in-breath more subtle than before reckoned as an extent. (5) Through zeal 
he breathes out a long out-breath more subtle than before reckoned as an extent. 
(6) Through zeal he breathes in and breathes out long in-breaths and out-breaths 
more subtle than beíore reckoned as an extent. As, through zeal, he breathes in 
and breathes out long in-breaths and out-breaths more subtle than beíore 
reckoned as an extent, gladness arises. [273] (7) Through gladness he breathes 
in a long in-breath more subtle than beíore reckoned as an extent. (8) Through 
gladness he breathes out a long out-breath more subtle than beíore reckoned as 
an extent. (9) Through gladness he breathes in and breathes out long in-breaths 
and out-breaths more subtle than beíore reckoned as an extent. As, through 
gladness, he breathes in and breathes out long in-breaths and out-breaths more 
subtle than before reckoned as an extent, his mind turns away from the long in- 
breaths and out-breaths and equanimity is established. 

"Long in-breaths and out-breaths in these nine ways are a body. The 
establishment (íoundation) 47 is mindíulness. The contemplation is knowledge. 


46. "'Zeal arises': additional zeal, which is proíitable and has the characteristic of 
desire to act, arises due to the satisíaction obtained when the meditation has brought 
Progressive improvement. 'More subtle than betore': more subtle than beíore the 
already-described zeal arose; for the breaths occur more subtly owing to the 
meditation's intluence in tranquilizing the body's distress and disturbance. 'Gladness 
arises': íresh happiness arises of the kinds classed as minor, etc., which is the gladness 
that accompanies the consciousness occupied with the meditation and is due to the 
fact that the peacetulness of the object increases with the growing subtlety of the 
breaths and to the fact that the meditation subject keeps to its course. 'The mind turns 
away': the mind turns away from the breaths, which have reached the point at which 
their maniíestation needs investigating (see §177) owing to their gradually increasing 
subtlety. But some say (see Patis-a Ce, p. 351): 'It is when the in-breaths and out- 
breaths have reached a subtler State owing to the intluence of the meditation and the 
counterpart sign; for when that has arisen, the mind turns away from the normal 
breaths.' 'Equanimity is established': when concentration, classed as access and 
absorption, has arisen in that counterpart sign, then, since there is no need for íurther 
interest to achieve jhãna, onlooking (equanimity) ensues, which is specitic neutrality" 
(Vism-mht 260). 

47. "'In these nine ways': that occur in the nine ways just described. 'Long in-breaths 
and out-breaths are a body': the in-breaths and out-breaths, which exist as particles 
though they have the aspect of length, constitute a 'body' in the sense of a mass. And 
here the sign that arises with the breaths as its support is also called 'in-breath and 
out-breath.' (cf. e.g. §206) 'The establishment (íoundation) is mindtulness': mindtulness 
is called 'establishment (íoundation )—(upaịịhãnaỴ since it approaches ( upagantvã ) the 
object and remains ( titthati ) there. 'The contemplation is knowledge': contemplation 
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The body is the establishment (íoundation), but it is not the mindíulness. 
Mindíulness is both the establishment (íoundation) and the mindíulness. By 
means of that mindíulness and that knowledge he contemplates that body. 
That is why 'development of the íoundation (establishment) of mindíulness 
consisting in contemplation of the body as a body' (see D II 290) is said" (Patis 
1177). 

169. (ii) The same method of explanation applies also in the case of short 
breaths. But there is this diííerence. While in the íormer case "a long in-breath 
reckoned as an extent" is said, here "a short in-breath reckoned as a little 


of the sign by means of serenity, and contemplation of mentality-materiality by detining 
with insight the in-breaths and out-breaths and the body, which is their support, as 
materiality, and the consciousness and the States associated with it as the immaterial 
(mentality), are knowledge, in other words, awareness of what is actually there (has 
actually become). 'The body is the establishment (íoundation)': there is that body, and 
mindtulness approaches it by making it its object and remains there, thus it is called 
'establishment.' And the words 'the body is the establishment' include the other (the 
mental) kind of body too since the above-mentioned comprehension by insight is 
needed here too. 'But it is not the mindtulness': that body is not called 'mindtulness' 
[though it is called 'the establishment']. 'Mindíulness is both the establishment 
(íoundation) and the mindtulness/ being so both in the sense of remembering (saraná) 
and in the sense of establishing (upatiịịhana). 'By means of that mindíulness': by 
means of that mindtulness already mentioned. 'And that knowledge': and the 
knowledge already mentioned. 'That body': that in-breath-and-out-breath body and 
that material body which is its support. 'He contemplates ( anupassatiỴ: he keeps re- 
seeing (anu anu passati) with jhãna knowledge and with insight knowledge. 'That is 
why "Development of the íoundation (establishment) of mindtulness consisting in 
contemplation of the body as a body" is said': in virtue of that contemplation this is 
said to be development of the íoundation (establishment) of mindtulness consisting 
in contemplation of the body as a body of the kind already stated. What is meant is 
this: the contemplation of the body as an in-breath-and-out-breath body as stated and 
of the physical body that is its [material] support, which is not contemplation of 
permanence, etc., in a body whose individual essence is impermanent, etc.—like the 
contemplation of a waterless mirage as water—but which is rather contemplation of 
its essence as impermanent, paintul, not-self, and foul, according as is appropriate, or 
alternatively, which is contemplation of it as a mere body only, by not contemplating it 
as containing anything that can be apprehended as T or 'mine' or 'woman' or 'man'— 
all this is 'contemplation of the body.' The mindíulness associated with that 
contemplation of the body, which mindíulness is itselí the establishment, is the 
'establishment/ The development, the increase, of that is the 'development of the 
toundation (establishment) of mindtulness consisting in contemplation of the body."' 
(Vism-mht 261) 

The compound satipatthãna is derived by the Patisambhidã from sati (mindtulness) 
and upaịịhãna (establishment—Patis I 182), but in the Commentaries the resolution 
into sati and patthãm (toundation) is preterred. (M-a I 237-38) In the 118th Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikãya the tirst tetrad is called development of the íirst íoundation of 
mindtulness, or contemplation of the body. (MN 10; DN 22) The object of the 
Patisambhidã passage quoted is to demonstrate this. 
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[duration]" (Patis 1182) is given. So it must be construed as "short" as far as the 
phrase "That is why 'development of the íoundation (establishment) of 
mindíulness consisting in contemplation of the body as a body' is said" (Patis I 
183). 

170. So it should be understood that it is when this bhikkhu knows in-breaths 
and out-breaths in these nine ways as "a [long] extent" and as "a little [duration]" 
that "breathing in long, he knows 'I breathe in long;' ... breathing out short, he 
knows 'I breathe out short' is said of him. And when he knows thus: 

"The long kind and the short as well, 

The in-breath and the out-breath too, 

Such then are the four kinds that happen 

At the bhikkhu's nose tip here." 

171. (iii) He trains thus: "I shaìl breathe in ... I shaìl breathe out experiencing the 
ĩvhole body he trains thus: "I shall breathe in making known, making plain, 
the beginning, middle and end 48 of the entire in-breath body. I shall breathe out 
making known, making plain, the beginning, middle and end of the entire out- 
breath body" thus he trains. Making them known, making them plain, in this 
way he both breathes in and breathes out with consciousness associated with 
knowledge. That is why it is said, "He trains thus: T shall breathe in ... shall 
breathe out 

172. To one bhikkhu the beginning of the in-breath body or the out-breath 
body distributed in particles, [that is to say, regarded as successive arisings (see 
note 45)] is plain, but not the middle or the end; he is only able to discern the 
beginning and has d itticulty with the middle and the end. To another the middle 
is plain, not the beginning or the end; he is only able to discern the middle and 
has diHiculty with the beginning and the end. To another the end is plain, not 
the beginning or the middle; he is only able to discern the end [274] and has 
difficulty with the beginning and the middle. To yet another all stages are plain; 
he is able to discern them all and has no difficulty with any of them. Pointing out 
that one should be like the last-mentioned bhikkhu, he said: "He trains thus: 'I 
shall breathe in ... shall breathe out experiencing the whole body'" 

173. Herein, he trains: he strives, he endeavours in this way Or else the restraint 
here in one such as this is training in the higher virtue, his consciousness is 
training in the higher consciousness, and his understanding is training in the 
higher understanding (see Patis I 184). So he trains in, repeats, develops, 
repeatedly practices, these three kinds of training, on that object, by means of 
that mừidíulness, by means of that attention. This is how the meanừig should be 
regarded here. 


48. The beginning, middle and end are described in §197, and the way they should 
be treated is given in §199-201. What is meant is that the meditator should know what 
they are and be aware of them without his mindfulness leaving the tip of the nose to 
follow atter the breaths inside the body or outside it, speculating on what becomes of 
them. 
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174. Herein, in the íirst part of the System (nos. i and ii) 49 he should only 
breathe in and breathe out and not do anything else at all, and it is only afterwards 
that he should apply himselí to the arousing of knowledge, and so on. 
Consequently the present tense is used here in the text, “He knows: 'I breathe in' 
... he knows: 'I breathe out.'" But the íuture tense in the passage beginning “I 
shall breathe in experiencing the whole body" should be understood as used in 
order to show that the aspect of arousừig knowledge, etc., has to be undertaken 
from then on. 

175. (iv) He trains thus: "I shall breathe in ... shall breathe out tranquilizing 
the bodily íormation;" he trains thus: "I shall breathe in, shall breathe out 
tranquilizing, completely tranquilizing, stopping, stilling, the gross bodily 
íormation 50 ". 

176. And here both the gross and subtle State and also [progressive] 
tranquilizing should be understood. For previously, at the time when the bhikkhu 
has still not discerned [the meditation subịect], his body and his mind are 
disturbed and so they are gross. And while the grossness of the body and the 
mind has still not subsided the in-breaths and out-breaths are gross. They get 
stronger; his nostrils become inadequate, and he keeps breathing in and out 
through his mouth. But they become quiet and still when his body and mind 
have been discerned. When they are still then the in-breaths and out-breaths 
occur so subtly that he has to investigate whether they exist or not. 

177. Suppose a man stands still aíter running, or descending from a hill, or 
putting down a big load from his head, then his in-breaths and out-breaths are 
gross, his nostrils become inadequate, and he keeps on breathing in and out 
through his mouth. But when he has rid himselí of his íatigue and has bathed 
and drunk [275] and put a wet cloth on his heart, and is lying in the cool shade, 
then his in-breaths and out-breaths eventually occur so subtly that he has to 
investigate whether they exist or not; so too, previously at the time when the 
bhikkhu has still not discemed, ... he has to investigate whether they exist or not. 

178. Why is that? Because previously at the time when he has still not discerned, 
there is no concern in him, no reaction, no attention, no reviewing, to the effect 
that "I am [progressively] tranquilizing each grosser bodily íormation." But 
when he has discemed, there is. So his bodily íormation at the time when he has 


49. '"In the íirst part of the System': in the tirst part of the System of development; 
in the íirst two bases, is what is intended. Of course, arousing of knowledge must be 
admitted to take place here too because of the presence of awareness of the length 
and shortness of the breaths as they actually are (as they actually become); and it is 
not hard to do that, for it is merely the taking account of them as they occur. That is 
why it is put in the present tense here. But what follows is as hard as for a man to walk 
on a razor's edge; which is why the íuture tense is used for the subsequent stages in 
order to indicate the need for exceptional prior effort" (Vism-mht 263). 

50. "'Bodily íormation': the in-breath and out-breath (see M I 301). For although it is 
consciousness-originated, it is nevertheless called 'bodily íormation' since its existence 
is bound up with the kamma-born body and it is íormed with that as the means" 
(Vism-mht 263). 
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discerned is subtle in comparison with that at the time when he has not. Hence 
the Ancients said: 

"The mind and body are disturbed, 

And then in excess it occurs; 

But when the body is undisturbed, 

Then it with subtlety occurs." 

179. In disceming [the meditation subịect the íormation] is gross, and it is subtle 
[by comparison] in the first-jhãna access; also it is gross in that, and subtle [by 
comparison] in the íirst jhãna; in the fi rst jhãna and second-jhãna access it is gross, 
and in the second jhãna subtle; in the second jhãna and third-jhãna access it is 
gross, and in the third jhãna subtle; in the third jhãna and fourth-jhãna access it is 
gross, and in the íourth jhãna it is so exceedingly subtle that it even reaches cessation. 
This is the opinion of the Dĩgha and Samyutta reciters. But the Majjhima reciters 
have it that it is subtler in each access than in the jhãna below too in this way: In the 
íirst jhãna it is gross, and in the second-jhãna access it is subtle [by comparison, and 
so on]. It is, however, the opinion of all that the bodily íormation occurring beíore the 
time of disceming becomes tranquilized at the time of disceming, and the bodily 
íormation at the time of discerning becomes tranquilized in the first-jhãna access ... 
and the bodily íormation occurring in the fourth-jhãna access becomes ữanquilized 
in the íourth jhãna. This is the method of explanation in the case of serenity 

180. But in the case of insight, the bodily íormation occurring at the time of not 
discerning is gross, and in discerning the primary elements it is [by comparison] 
subtle; that also is gross, and in discerning derived materiality it is subtle; that 
also is gross, and in discerning all materiality it is subtle; that also is gross, and 
in discerning the immaterial it is subtle; that also is gross, and in discerning the 
material and immaterial it is subtle; that also is gross, and in discerning conditions 
it is subtle; that also is gross, and in seeing mentality-materiality with its 
conditions it is subtle; that also is gross, and in insight that has the characteristics 
[of impermanence, etc.,] as its object it is subtle; that also is gross in weak insight 
while in strong insight it is subtle. 

Herein, the tranquilizing should be understood as [the relative tranquillity] 
of the subsequent compared with the previous. Thus should the gross and subtle 
State, and the [progressive] tranquilizing, be understood here. [276] 

181. But the meaning of this is given in the Patisambhidã together with the 
obịection and clariíication thus: 

"How is it that he trains thus: 'I shall breathe in ... shall breathe out 
tranquilizing the bodily íormation? What are the bodily íormations? Long in- 
breaths ... out-breaths [experiencing the whole body] belong to the body; these 
things, being bound up with the body, are bodily íormations;' he trains in 
tranquilizing, stopping, stilling, those bodily íormations. 

"When there are such bodily íormations whereby there is bending backwards, 
sideways in all directions, and forwards, and perturbation, vacillation, moving 
and shaking of the body, he trains thus: T shall breathe in tranquilizing the 
bodily íormation;' he trains thus: T shall breathe out tranquilizing the bodily 
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íormation/ When there are such bodily íormations whereby there is no bending 
backwards, sideways in all directions, and forwards, and no perturbation, 
vacillation, moving and shaking of the body quietly subtly, he trains thus: 'I 
shall breathe in tranquilizing the bodily íormation;' he trains thus: 'I shall breathe 
out tranquilizing the bodily íormation/ 

182. "[Obịection:] So then, he trains thus: 'I shall breathe in tranquilizing the 
bodily íormation;' he trains thus: 'I shall breathe out tranquilizing the bodily 
íormation': that being so, there is no production of awareness of wind, and there 
is no production of in-breaths and out-breaths, and there is no production of 
mindíulness of breathừig, and there is no production of concentration through 
mindíulness of breathing, and consequently the wise neither enter into nor 
emerge from that attainment. 

183. "[Clariíication:] So then, he trains thus: 'I shall breathe in tranquilizing 
the bodily íormation;' he trains thus: 'I shall breathe out tranquilizing the bodily 
íormation': that being so, there is production of awareness of wind, and there is 
production of in-breaths and out-breaths, and there is production of mindíulness 
of breathing, and there is production of concentration through mindíulness of 
breathing, and consequently the wise enter into and emerge from that attainment. 

184. "Like what? Just as when a gong is struck. At íirst gross sounds occur 
and consciousness [occurs] because the sign of the gross sounds is well 
apprehended, well attended to, well observed; and when the gross sounds have 
ceased, then afterwards íaint sounds occur and [consciousness occurs] because 
the sign of the íaint sounds is well apprehended, well attended to, well observed; 
and when the íaint sounds have ceased, then [277] afterwards consciousness 
occurs because it has the sign of the íaint sounds as its object 51 —so too, at íirst 
gross in-breaths and out-breaths occur and [consciousness does not become 
distracted] because the sign of the gross in-breaths and out-breaths is well 
apprehended, well attended to, well observed; and when the gross in-breaths 
and out-breaths have ceased, then afterwards íaint in-breaths and out-breaths 
occur and [consciousness does not become distracted] because the sign of the 
íaint in-breaths and out-breaths is well apprehended, well attended to, well 
observed; and when the íaint in-breaths and out-breaths have ceased, then 
afterwards consciousness does not become distracted because it has the sign of 
the íaint in-breaths and out-breaths as its object. 

"That being so, there is production of awareness of wind, and there is 
production of in-breaths and out-breaths, and there is production of mindíulness 
of breathing, and there is production of concentration through mindíulness of 
breathing, and consequently the wise enter into and emerge from that attainment. 


51. "The íaint sound itselí as a sign is the 'sign of the íaint sounds'; it has that as its 
object. What is meant? Of course, the íaint sounds have ceased too then; but the sign 
of the sounds has been well apprehended and so consciousness occurs with the sign 
of íainter sounds as its object. For as from the outset he ascertains with undistracted 
consciousness the sign of each sound as it ceases, eventually his consciousness occurs 
in the end with the sign of ultra-subtle sounds too as its object" (Vism-mht 266). 
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185. "In-breaths and out-breaths tranquilizing the bodily íormation are a body. 
The establishment (íoundation) is mindíulness. The contemplation is knowledge. 
The body is the establishment (íoundation), but it is not the mindíulness. 
Mindíulness is both the establishment (íoundation) and the mindíulness. By 
means of that mindíulness and that knowledge he contemplates that body. That 
is why 'development of the íoundation (establishment) of mindíulness consisting 
in contemplation of the body as a body' is said" (Patis I 184-186). 

This, in the íirst place, is the consecutive word commentary here on the íirst 
tetrad, which deals with contemplation of the body. 

[Metìĩod of Development] 

186. The íirst tetrad is set íorth as a meditation subịect for a beginner; 52 but the 
other three tetrads are [respectively] set íorth as the contemplations of íeeling, of 
[the manner of] consciousness, and of mental obịects, for one who has already 
attained jhãna in this tetrad. So if a clansman who is a beginner wants to develop 
this meditation subịect, and through insight based on the íourth jhãna produced 
in breathing, to reach Arahantship together with the discriminations, he should 
íirst do all the work connected with the puriíication of virtue, etc., in the way 
already described, aíter which he should learn the meditation subịect in five 
stages from a teacher of the kind already described. 

187. Here are the five stages: learning, questioning, establishing, absorption, 
characteristic. 

Herein, learning is learning the meditation subịect. Questioning is questioning 
about the meditation subịect. Establishing is establishing the meditation subịect. 
Absorption [278] is the absorption of the meditation subịect. Characteristic is the 
characteristic of the meditation subịect; what is meant is that it is the ascertaining 
of the meditation subject's individual essence thus: "This meditation subịect 
has such a characteristic." 

188. Learning the meditation subịect in the five stages in this way, he neither 
tires himselí nor worries the teacher. So in giving this meditation subịect 
consisting in mindíulness of breathing attention, he can live either with the 
teacher or elsewhere in an abode of the kind already described, learning the 
meditation subịect in the five stages thus, getting a little expounded at a time 
and taking a long time over reciting it. He should sever the minor impediments. 
Aíter íinishing the work connected with the meal and getting rid of any 
dizziness due to the meal, he should Seat himselí comíortably. Then, making 
sure he is not coníused about even a single word of what he has learned from 
the teacher, he should cheer his mind by recollecting the special qualities of 
the Three Jewels. 


52. "As a meditation subject for a beginner" is said with reterence to the serenity 
(i.e. jhãna) meditation subject; but the insight meditation subject applies to the other 
tetrads too" (Vism-mht 266). 
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189. Here are the stages in giving attention to it: (1) counting, (2) connection, 
(3) touching, (4) íixing, (5) observing, (6) turning away, (7) puriíication, and (8) 
looking back on these. 

Herein, counting is just counting, connection is carrying on, touching is the 
place touched [by the breaths], fixing is absorption, observing is insight, turning 
aivay is the path, purification is íruition, looking back on these is reviewing. 

190. ĩ. Herein, this clansman who is a beginner should íirst give attention to 
this meditation subject by counting. And when counting, he should not stop 
short of five or go beyond ten or make any break in the series. By stopping short 
of five his thoughts get excited in the cramped space, like a herd of cattle shut in 
a cramped pen. By going beyond ten his thoughts take the number [rather than 
the breaths] for their support. By making a break in the series he wonders if the 
meditation subject has reached completion or not. So he should do his counting 
without those íaults. 

191. When counting, he should at íirst do it slowly [that is, late] as a grain 
measurer does. For a grain measurer, having íilled his measure, says "One," and 
empties it, and then reíilling it, he goes on saying '"One, one" while removing 
any rubbish he may have noticed. And the same with "Two, two" and so on. So, 
taking the in-breath or the out-breath, whichever appears [most plainly], he 
should begin with "One, one" [279] and count up to "Ten, ten," noting each as 
it occurs. 

192. As he does his counting in this way, the in-breaths and out-breaths become 
evident to him as they enter in and issue out. Then he can leave off counting 
slowly (late), like a grain measurer, and he can count quickly [that is, early] as a 
cowherd does. For a skilled cowherd takes pebbles in his pocket and goes to the 
cow pen in the moming, whip in hand; sitting on the bar of the gate, prodding 
the cows in the back, he counts each one as it reaches the gate, saying "One, 
two," dropping a pebble for each. And the cows of the herd, which have been 
spending the three watches of the night uncomíortably in the cramped space, 
come out quickly in parties, ịostling each other as they escape. So he counts 
quickly (early) "Three, four, five" and so up to ten. In this way the in-breaths and 
out-breaths, which had already become evident to him while he counted them in 
the íormer way, now keep moving along quickly. 

193. Then, knowing that they keep moving along quickly, not apprehending 
them either inside or outside [the body], but apprehending them just as they 
reach the [nostril] door, he can do his counting quickly (early): "One, two, three, 
four, five; one, two, three, four, five, six ... seven ... eight ... nine ... ten." For as 
long as the meditation subịect is connected with counting it is with the help of 
that very counting that the mind becomes uniiied, just as a boat in a swift current 
is steadied with the help of a rudder. 

194. When he counts quickly, the meditation subịect becomes apparent to him 
as an uninterrupted process. Then, knowing that it is proceeding uninterruptedly, 
he can count quickly (early) in the way just described, not discerning the wind 
either inside or outside [the body]. For by bringing his consciousness inside 
along with the incoming breath, it seems as if it were buííeted by the wind inside 
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or íilled with fat. 53 By taking his consciousness outside along with the outgoing 
breath, it gets distracted by the multiplicity of objects outside. However, his 
development is successíul when he íixes his mindíulness on the place touched 
[by the breaths]. That is why it was said above: “He can count quickly (early) in 
the way just described, not discerning the wind either inside or outside." 

195. But how long is he to go on counting? Until, without counting, [280] 
mindíulness remains settled on the in-breaths and out-breaths as its object. For 
counting is simply a device for setting mindíulness on the in-breaths and out- 
breaths as object by cutting off the external dissipation of applied thoughts. 

196. 2. Having given attention to it in this way by counting, he should now do 
so by connection. Connection is the uninterrupted following of the in-breaths and 
out-breaths with mindíulness aíter counting has been given up. And that is not 
by following aíter the begừining, the middle and the end. 54 

197. The navel is the beginning of the wind issuing out, the heart is its middle 
and the nose-tip is its end. The nose-tip is the beginning of the wind entering in, 
the heart is its middle and the navel is its end. And if he follows aíter that, his 
mind is distracted by disquiet and perturbation according as it is said: “When 
he goes in with mindíulness aíter the beginning, middle, and end of the in- 
breath, his mind being distracted internally, both his body and his mind are 
disquieted and perturbed and shaky When he goes out with mindíulness aíter 
the beginning, middle and end of the out-breath, his mind being distracted 
externally, both his body and his mind are disquieted and perturbed and shaky" 
(Patis 1165). 

3-4. So when he gives his attention to it by connection, he should do so not by 
the beginning, middle and end, but rather by tonching and by ỷixing. 

198. There is no attention to be given to it by touching separate from íixing as 
there is by counting separate from connection. But when he is counting the 
breaths in the place touched by each, he is giving attention to them by counting 


53. “'Butteted by wind': if he gives much attention to the wind that has gone inside, 
that place seems to him as if it were butteted by the wind, as if íilled with fat" (Vism- 
mht 268). No íurther explanation is given. 

54. “'Following (anugamanaỴ is occurring along with (anu anu pavattana), going aíter 
(| anugacchana), by means of mindíulness through making the breaths the object as 
they occur, Hence he said, 'And that is not by following aíter the beginning, middle 
and end.' 'The navel is the beginning' because of their tirst arising there. For the 
notion of a beginning (ữdi cintấ) is here in the sense of tirst arising, not in the sense of 
just arising [once only]. For they actually go on arising throughout [the whole length] 
from the navel to the nose-tip; and wherever they arise, there in that same place they 
dissolve, because there is no going (movement) of dhammas. The ordinary term 
'motion' (gatisamannã) reters to successive arisings in adjacent locations 
(i desantaruppatti ) according to conditions. 'The heart is the middle': near the heart, just 
above it is the middle. 'The nose tip is the end': the place where the nostrils are is the 
end; that is the limit of the application of the ordinary term 'in-breaths and out- 
breaths/ for it is accordingly that they are called 'consciousness-originated/ there 
being no production externally of what is consciousness-originated'' (Vism-mht 268). 
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and touching. When he has given up counting and is connecting them by 
means of mindíulness in that same place and íixing consciousness by means of 
absorption, then he is said to be giving his attention to them by connection, 
touching and íixing. And the meaning of this may be understood through the 
similes of the man who cannot walk and the gatekeeper given in the 
commentaries, and through the simile of the saw given in the Patisambhidã. 

199. Here is the simile of the man who cannot walk: Just as a man unable to 
walk, who is rocking a swing for the amusement of his children and their mother, 
sits at the foot of the swing post and sees both ends and the middle of the swing 
plank successively Corning and going, [281] yet does not move from his place in 
order to see both ends and the middle, so too, when a bhikkhu places himseli 
with mindíulness, as it were, at the foot of the post for anchoring [mindíulness] 
and rocks the swing of the in-breaths and out-breaths; he sits down with 
mindíulness on the sign at that same place, and follows with mindíulness the 
beginning, middle and end of the in-breaths and out-breaths at the place touched 
by them as they come and go; keeping his mind íixed there, he then sees them 
without moving from his place in order to see them. This is the simile of the man 
who cannot walk. 

200. This is the simile of the gatekeeper: Just as a gatekeeper does not examine 
people inside and outside the town, asking, "Who are you? Where have you 
come from? Where are you going? What have you got in your hand?"—for those 
people are not his concern—but he does examine each man as he arrives at the 
gate, so too, the incoming breaths that have gone inside and the outgoing breaths 
that have gone outside are not this bhikkhu's concern, but they are his concern 
each time they arrive at the [nostril] gate itseli. 

201. Then the simile of the saw should be understood from its beginning. For 
this is said: 

"Sign, in-breath, out-breath, are not object 
Of a single consciousness; 

By one who knows not these three things 
Development is not obtained. 

"Sign, in-breath, out-breath, are not obịect 
Of a single consciousness; 

By one who does know these three things 
Development can be obtained." 

202. "How is it that these three things are not the object of a single 
consciousness, that they are nevertheless not unknown, that the mind does not 
become distracted, that he maniiests effort, carries out a task, and achieves an 
effect? 

"Suppose there were a tree trunk placed on a level piece of ground, and a man 
cut it with a saw. The man's mindíulness is established by the saw's teeth where 
they touch the tree trunk, without his giving attention to the saw's teeth as they 
approach and recede, though they are not unknown to him as they do so; and he 
maniiests effort, carries out a task, and achieves an effect. As the tree trunk 
placed on the level piece of ground, so the sign for the anchoring of mindíulness. 
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As the saw's teeth, so the in-breaths and out-breaths. As the man's mindíulness, 
established by the saw's teeth where they touch the tree trunk, without his 
giving attention to the saw's teeth as they approach and recede, though they are 
not unknown to him as they do so, and so he maniíests effort, carries out a task, 
and achieves an effect, [282] so too, the bhikkhu sits, having established 
mindíulness at the nose tip or on the upper lip, without giving attention to the 
in-breaths and out-breaths as they approach and recede, though they are not 
unknown to him as they do so, and he maniíests effort, carries out a task, and 
achieves an effect. 

203. "'Effort': what is the effort? The body and the mind of One who is energetic 
become wieldy—this is the effort. What is the task? Imperíections come to be 
abandoned in one who is energetic, and his applied thoughts are stilled—this is 
the task. What is the effect? Fetters come to be abandoned in one who is energetic, 
and his inherent tendencies come to be done away with—this is the effect. 

"So these three things are not the object of a sừigle consciousness, and they 
are nevertheless not unknown, and the mind does not become distracted, and he 
maniiests effort, carries out a task, and achieves an effect. 

"Whose mindíulness of breathing in 
And out is períect, well developed. 

And gradually brought to growth 
According as the Buddha taught, 

'Tis he illuminates the world 
Just like the full moon free from cloud" 55 
This is the simile of the saw. But here it is precisely his not giving attention [to 
the breaths] as [yet to] come and [already] gone 56 that should be understood as 
the purpose. 

204. When someone gives his attention to this meditation subịect, sometimes it 
is not long beíore the sign arises in him, and then the ỷixing, in other words, 
absorption adorned with the rest of the jhãna íactors, is achieved. 

205. Aíter someone has given his attention to counting, then just as when a 
body that is disturbed sits down on a bed or chair, the bed or chair sags down 
and creaks and the cover gets rumpled, but when a body that is not disturbed 
sits down, the bed or chair neither sags down nor creaks, the cover does not get 
rumpled, and it is as though íilled with cotton wool—why? because a body that 
is not disturbed is light—so too, aíter he has given his attention to counting, 
when the bodily disturbance has been stilled by the gradual cessation of gross 
in-breaths and out-breaths, then both the body and the mind become light: the 
physical body is as though it were ready to leap up into the air. [283] 

206. When his gross in-breaths and out breaths have ceased, his consciousness 
occurs with the sign of the subtle in-breaths and out-breaths as its object. And 
when that has ceased, it goes on occurring with the successively subtler signs 
as its object. How? 


55. Patis 1 170-72; last line Dhp 172; whole verse Th 548. 

56. Reading ãgata-gata-vasena with Vism-mht 271. 
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207. Suppose a man stuck a bronze bell with a big iron bar and at once a loud 
sound arose, his consciousness would occur with the gross sound as its object; 
then, when the gross sound had ceased, it would occur afterwards with the sign 
of the subtle sound as its object; and when that had ceased, it would go on 
occurring with the sign of the successively subtler sounds as its object. This is 
how it should be understood. And this is given in detail in the passage 
beginning, "Just as when a metal gong is struck" (§184). 

208. For while other meditation subịects become clearer at each higher stage, this 
one does not: in fact, as he goes on developing it, it becomes more subtle for him at 
each higher stage, and it even comes to the point at which it is no longer maniíest. 

However, when it becomes unmaniíest in this way, the bhikkhu should not 
get up from his Seat, shake out his leather mat, and go away. What should be 
done? He should not get up with the idea "Shall I ask the teacher?" or "Is my 
meditation subịect lost?"; for by going away, and so disturbing his posture, the 
meditation subịect has to be started anew. So he should go on sitting as he was 
and [temporarily] substitute the place [normally touched for the actual breaths 
as the object of contemplation]. 57 

209. These are the means for doing it. The bhikkhu should recognize the 
unmaniíest State of the meditation subịect and consider thus: "Where do these 
in-breaths and out-breaths exist? Where do they not? In whom do they exist? In 
whom not?" Then, as he considers thus, he íinds that they do not exist in one 
inside the mother's womb, or in those drowned in water, or likewise in unconscious 
beings, 58 or in the dead, or in those attained to the íourth jhãna, or in those born 
into a fine-material or immaterial existence, or in those attained to cessation [of 
perception and íeeling]. So he should apostrophize himselí thus: "You with all 
your wisdom are certainly not inside a mother's womb or drowned in water or in 
the unconscious existence or dead or attained to the íourth jhãna or born into 
the fine-material or immaterial existence or attained to cessation. Those in-breaths 
and out-breath are actually existent in you, only you are not able to discem them 
because your understanding is dull." Then, íixing his mind on the place 
normally touched [by the breaths], he should proceed to give his attention to 
that. 

210. These in-breaths and out-breaths occur striking the tip of the nose in a 
long-nosed man [284] and the upper lip in a short-nosed man. So he should fix 
the sign thus: "This is the place where they strike." This was why the Blessed 
One said: "Bhikkhus, I do not say of One who is íorgetíul, who is not íully aware, 
[that he practices] development of mindíulness of breathing" (M III 84). 


57. The point made here is that if the breaths themselves get temporarily too taint to 
be observed, he should carry on by observing the tip of the nose where they normally 
touch until they become apparent again. He brings the meditation back to mind for 
the moment, "as the place {desato)" where they were last noticed, instead of "as 
breaths," which have temporarily vanished. 

58. Those born in the world of unconscious beings in the fine-material Brahmã 
world (D I 28). 
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211. Although any meditation subject, no matter what, is successíul only in 
one who is mindíul and íully aware, yet any meditation subject other than this 
one gets more evident as he goes on giving it his attention. But this mindíulness 
of breathing is diííicult, diííicult to develop, a íield in which only the minds of 
Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, and Buddhas' sons are at home. It is no trivial matter, 
nor can it be cultivated by trivial persons. In proportion as continued attention is 
given to it, it becomes more peaceíul and more subtle. So strong mindíulness 
and understanding are necessary here. 

212. Just as when doing needlework on a piece of fine cloth a fine needle is 
needed, and a still íiner instrument for boring the needle's eye, so too, when 
developing this meditation subịect, which resembles fine cloth, both the 
mindíulness, which is the counterpart of the needle, and the understanding 
associated with it, which is the counterpart of the instrument for boring the 
needle's eye, need to be strong. A bhikkhu must have the necessary mindíulness 
and understanding and must look for the in-breaths and out-breaths nowhere 
else than the place normally touched by them. 

213. Suppose a ploughman, aíter doing some ploughing, sent his oxen free to 
graze and sat down to rest in the shade, then his oxen would soon go into the íorest. 
Now, a skilled ploughman who wants to catch them and yoke them again does not 
wander through the íorest following their ữacks, but rather he takes his rope and 
goad and goes straight to the drinking place where they meet, and he sits or lies 
there. Then after the oxen have wandered about for a part of the day they come to the 
drinking place where they meet and they bathe and drink, and when he sees that 
they have come out and are standing about, he secures them with the rope, and 
prodding them with the goad, he brings them back, yokes them, and goes on with 
his ploughing. So too, the bhikkhu should not look for the in-breaths and out- 
breaths anywhere else than the place normally touched by them. And he should 
take the rope of mindfulness and the goad of understanding, and íixing his mind 
on the place normally touched by them, he should go on giving his attention to that. 
[285] For as he gives his attention in this way they reappear aíter no long time, as the 
oxen did at the drinking place where they met. So he can secure them with the rope 
of mỉndhilness, and yoking them in that same place and prodding them with the 
goad of understanding, he can keep on applying himselí to the meditation subịect. 

214. When he does so in this way, the sign 59 soon appears to him. But it is not 
the same for all; on the contrary some say that when it appears it does so to 
certain people producing a light touch like cotton or silk-cotton or a draught. 

215. But this is the exposition given in the commentaries: It appears to some 
like a star or a cluster of gems or a cluster of pearls, to others with a rough touch 
like that of silk-cotton seeds or a peg made of heartwood, to others like a long 
braid string or a wreath of flowers or a puff of smoke, to others like a stretched- 


59. "'The sign' is the learning sign and the counterpart sign, for both are stated here 
together. Herein, the three similes beginning with cotton are properly the learning 
sign, the rest are both. 'Some' are certain teachers. The similes beginning with the 
'cluster of gems' are properly the counterpart sign" (Vism-mht 273). 
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out cobweb or a film of cloud or a lotus flower or a chariot wheel or the moon's 
disk or the sun's disk. 

216. In fact this resembles an occasion when a number of bhikkhus are sitting 
together reciting a suttanta. When a bhikkhu asks, “What does this sutta appear 
like to you?" One says, "It appears to me like a great mountain torrent," another 
“To me it is like a line of íorest trees," another “To me it is like a spreading íruit 
tree giving cool shade." For the one sutta appears to them diííerently because of 
the diííerence in their perception. Similarly this single meditation subject appears 
diííerently because of diííerence in perception. 60 It is born of perception, its source 
is perception, it is produced by perception. Thereíore it should be understood 
that when it appears diííerently it is because of diííerence in perception. 

217. And here, the consciousness that has in-breath as its object is one, the 
consciousness that has out-breath as its object is another, and the consciousness 
that has the sign as its object is another. For the meditation subject reaches 
neither absorption nor even access in one who has not got these three things 
[clear]. But it reaches access and also absorption in one who has got these three 
things [clear]. For this is said: 

"Sign, in-breath, out-breath, are not object 
Of a single consciousness; 

By one who knows not these three things 
Development is not obtained. 

Sign, in-breath, out-breath, are not object 
Of a single consciousness; 

By one who does know these three things 
Development can be obtained" (Patis I 170). [286] 

218. And when the sign has appeared in this way, the bhikkhu should go to 
the teacher and tell him, “Venerable sir, such and such has appeared to me." But 
[say the Dĩgha reciters] the teacher should say neither "This is the sign" nor 
“This is not the sign"; aíter saying "It happens like this, íriend," he should tell 
him, “Go on giving it attention again and again;" for if he were told "It is the 
sign," he might [become complacent and] stop short at that (see M I 193f.), and 
if he were told "It is not the sign," he might get discouraged and give up; so he 
should encourage him to keep giving it his attention without saying either. So 
the Dĩgha reciters say, íirstly But the Majjhima reciters say that he should be 
told, “This is the sign, íriend. Well done. Keep giving attention to it again and 
again." 

219. Then he should fix his mind on that same sign; and so from now on, his 
development proceeds by way of íixing. For the Ancients said this: 

"Fixing his mind upon the sign 
And putting away 61 extraneous aspects. 


60. “'Because of ditterence in perception': because of the ditterence in the manner of 
perceiving that occurred beíore the arising of the sign" (Vism-mht 273). 

61. Vibìĩãvayam can mean "to do away with" or "to explain." Either is applicable here 
according to Vism-mht 274. 
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The clever man anchors his mind 
Upon the breathings in and out." 

220. So as soon as the sign appears, his hindrances are suppressed, his 
deíilements subside, his mindíulness is established, and his consciousness is 
concentrated in access concentration. 

221. Then he should not give attention to the sign as to its colour, or review it 
as to its [speciíic] characteristic. He should guard it as careíully as a king's 
chieí queen guards the child in her womb due to become a Wheel-turning 
Monarch/ 2 or as a íarmer guards the ripening crops; and he should avoid the 
seven unsuitable things beginning with the unsuitable abode and cultivate the 
seven suitable things. Then, guarding it thus, he should make it grow and improve 
with repeated attention, and he should practice the teníold skill in absorption 
(IV42) and bring about evenness of energy (IV66). 

222. As he strives thus, íouríold and íiveíold jhãna is achieved by him on that 
same sign in the same way as described under the earth kasina. 

5-8. (See §189) However, when a bhikkhu has achieved the íouríold and 
íiveíold jhãna and wants to reach purity by developing the meditation subịect 
through observing and through turning cnuay, he should make that jhãna íamiliar 
by attaừiing mastery in it in the five ways (IV131), and then embark upon insight 
by deíining mentality-materiality. How? 

223. On emerging from the attainment, [287] he sees that the in-breaths and 
out-breaths have the physical body and the mind as their origin; and that just as, 
when a blacksmith's bellows are being blown, the wind moves owing to the bag 
and to the man's appropriate effort, so too, in-breaths and out-breaths are due to 
the body and the mind. 

Next, he deíines the in-breaths and out-breaths and the body as "materiality" 
and the consciousness and the States associated with the consciousness as "the 
immaterial [mind]." This is inbrieí (cf. M-a 1249);but the details willbe explained 
later in the deíining of mentality-materiality (XVIII.3f.). 

224. Having deíined mentality-materiality in this way, he seeks its condition. 
With search he íinds it, and so overcomes his doubts about the way of mentality- 
materiality's occurrence in the three divisions of time (Ch. XIX). 

His doubts being overcome, he attributes the three characteristics [beginning 
with that of suííering to mentality and materiality], comprehendừig [them] by 
groups (XX.2f.); he abandons the ten imperíections of insight beginning with 
illumination, which arise in the íirst stages of the contemplation of rise and fall 
(XX.105Í.), and he deíines as "the path" the knowledge of the way that is free 
from these imperíections (XX.126Í.). 

He reaches contemplation of dissolution by abandoning [attention to] arising. 
When all íormations have appeared as terror owing to the contemplation of their 
incessant dissolution, he becomes dispassionate towards them (Ch. XXI), his 
greed for them tacles away and he is liberated from them (Ch. XXII). 


62. For the Wheel-turning Monarch ( cakkavattin ) see DN 26 and MN 129. 
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After he has [thus] reached the four noble paths in due succession and has 
become established in the íruition of Arahantship, he at last attains to the nineteen 
kinds of reviewing knowledge (XXII.19f.), and he becomes fit to receive the 
highest gifts from the world with its deities. 

225. At this point his development of concentration through mindíulness of 
breathing, beginning with counting and ending with looking bnck (§189) is 
completed. 

This is the commentary on the íirst tetrad in all aspects. 

[Word Commentary Continued—Second Tetrad] 

226. Now, since there is no separate method for developing the meditation 
subịect in the case of the other tetrads, their meaning thereíore needs only to be 
understood according to the word commentary 

(v) He trains thus: "I shaỉl breathe in ... shalì breathe out experiencing happiness," 
that is, making happiness known, making it plain. Herein, the happiness is 
experienced in two ways: (a) with the object, and (b) with non-confusion. 63 

227. (a) How is the happiness experienced with the object? He attains the two 
ịhãnas in which happiness is present. At the time when he has actually entered 
upon them the happiness is experienced with the object owing to the obtaining 
of the jhãna, because of the experiencing of the object. (b) How with non- 
coníusion? When, aíter enterừig upon and emerging from one of the two ịhãnas 
accompanied by happiness, [288] he comprehends with insight that happiness 
associated with the jhãna as liable to destruction and to fa.ll, then at the actual 
time of the insight the happiness is experienced with non-confusion owing to 
the penetration of its characteristics [of impermanence, and so on]. 

228. For this is said in the Patisambhidã: "When he knows uniíication of mind 
and non-distraction through long in-breaths, mindíulness is established in him. 
By means of that mindíulness and that knowledge that happiness is experienced. 
When he knows uniíication of mind and non-distraction through long out- 
breaths ... through short in-breaths ... through short out-breaths ... through in- 
breaths ... out-breaths experiencing the whole body ... through in-breaths ... 
out-breaths tranquilizing the bodily íormation, mindíulness is established in 


63. "'With the object': under the heading of the object. The happiness included in the 
jhãna that has that object is experienced 'because of the experiencing of the object.' 
What is meant? Just as, when a man who is looking for a snake discovers (experiences) 
its abode, the snake is, as it were, already discovered (experienced) and caught, owing 
to the ease with which he will then be able to catch it with charms and spells, so too, 
when the object, which is the abode of the happiness, is experienced (discovered), 
then the happiness itselt is experienced (discovered) too, owing to the ease with which 
it will be apprehended in its speciíic and general characteristics. 'By his penetration of 
its characteristics': by penetration of the specitic and general characteristics of 
happiness. For when the specitic and general characteristics of anything are 
experienced then that thing is experienced according to reality" (Vism-mht 276). 
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him. By means of that mindtulness and that knowledge that happiness is 
experienced. 

"It is experienced by him when he adverts, when he knows, sees, reviews, 
steadies his mind, resolves with faith, exerts energy, establishes mindtulness, 
concentrates his mind, understands with understanding, directly knows what 
is to be directly known, íully understands what is to be tully understood, 
abandons what is to be abandoned, develops what is to be developed, realizes 
what is to be realized. It is in this way that that happiness is experienced" (Patis 
1187). 

229. (vi-viii) The remaining [three] clauses should be understood in the same 
way as to meaning; but there is this ditterence here. The experiencing of bliss must 
be understood to be through three ịhãnas, and that of the mental/ormation through 
four. The mental tormation consists of the two aggregates of teeling and 
perception. And in the case of the clause, experiencing bliss, it is said in the 
Patisambhidã in order to show the plane of insight here [as well]: "'Bliss': there 
are two kừids of bliss, bodily bliss and mental bliss" (Patis I 188). Tranquilừing 
the mental/ormation: tranquilizing the gross mental íormation; stopping it, is the 
meaning. And this should be understood in detail in the same way as given 
under the bodily tormation (see §§176-85). 

230. Here, moreover, in the "happiness" clause teeling [which is actually being 
contemplated in this tetrad] is stated under the heading of "happiness" [which 
is a íormation] but in the "bliss" clause teeling is stated in its own form. In the 
two "mental-tormation" clauses the teeling is that [necessarily] associated with 
perception because of the words, "Perception and teeling belong to the mind, 
these things being bound up with the mind are mental tormations" (Patis 1188). 
[289] 

So this tetrad should be understood to deal with contemplation of teeling. 

[Word Commentary Continued—Third Tetrad] 

231. (ix) In the third tetrad the experừncing of the [manner ofị consciousness must 
be understood to be through four jhãnas. 

(x) Gladdening the [manner ofị consciousness: he trains thus: "Making the mind 
glad, instilling gladness into it, cheering it, reịoicing it, I shall breathe in, shall 
breathe out." Herein, there is gladdening in two ways, through concentration 
and through insight. 

How through concentration? He attains the two ịhãnas in which happiness 
is present. At the time when he has actually entered upon them he inspires the 
mind with gladness, instils gladness into it, by means of the happiness associated 
with the jhãna. How through insight? Atter entering upon and emerging from 
one of the two ịhãnas accompanied by happiness, he comprehends with insight 
that happiness associated with the jhãna as liable to destruction and to fall; thus 
at the actual time of insight he inspires the mind with gladness, instils gladness 
into it, by making the happiness associated with the jhãna the object. It is of one 
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progressing in this way that the words, "He trains thus: 'I shall breathe in ... 
shall breathe out gladdening the [manner of] consciousness/" are said. 

232. (xi) Concentrating ( samãdaham ) the [manner ofị consciousness: evenly ( samam ) 
placing ( ãdahanto ) the mind, evenly putting it on its object by means of the first 
jhãna and so on. Or alternatively, when, having entered upon those ịhãnas and 
emerged from them, he comprehends with insight the consciousness associated 
with the jhãna as liable to destruction and to fa.ll, then at the actual time of 
insight momentary uniíication of the mind 64 arises through the penetration of 
the characteristics [of impermanence, and so on]. Thus the words, "He trains 
thus: 'I shall breathe in ... shall breathe out concentrating the [manner of] 
consciousness,'" are said also of one who evenly places the mind, evenly puts it 
on its obịect by means of the momentary uniiication of the mind arisen thus. 

233. (xii) Liberating the [manner ofì consciousness: he both breathes in and breathes 
out delivering, liberating, the mind from the hindrances by means of the first 
jhãna, from applied and sustained thought by means of the second, from 
happiness by means of the third, from pleasure and pain by means of the íourth. 
Or alternatively, when, having entered upon those jhãnas and emerged from 
them, he comprehends with ừisight the consciousness associated with the jhãna 
as liable to destruction and to fall, then at the actual time of insight he delivers, 
liberates, the mind from the perception of permanence by means of the 
contemplation of impermanence, from the perception of pleasure by means of 
the contemplation of pain, from the perception of self by means of the 
contemplation of not self, from delight by means of the contemplation of 
dispassion, from greed by means of the contemplation of íading away, from 
arousing by means of the contemplation of cessation, from grasping by means 
of the contemplation of relinquishment. Hence it is said: [290] "He trains thus: 'I 
shall breathe in ... shall breathe out liberating the [manner of] consciousness. 65 

So this tetrad should be understood to deal with contemplation of mind. 


64. "'Momentary unitication of the mind': concentration lasting only for a moment. 
For that too, when it occurs uninterruptedly on its object in a single mode and is not 
overcome by opposition, tixes the mind immovably, as if in absorption" (Vism-mht 
278). 

65. "'Delivering': secluding, separating, by means of deliverance consisting in 
suppression; abandoning the hindrances, is the meaning. 'At the actual time of 
insight': at the time of contemplation of dissolution. For dissolution is the íurthest 
extreme of impermanence. So the meditator who is contemplating dissolution by 
its means sees under the heading of consciousness the whole tield of tormations 
as impermanent, not as permanent; and because of the sutíering inherent in what 
is impermanent, and because of the absence of self in what is paintul, he sees that 
same whole tield of tormations as painíul, not as pleasant, and as not-self, not as 
self. But since what is impermanent, paintul, and not-self is not something to 
delight in, and what is not something to delight in is not something to be greedy 
for, consequently he becomes dispassionate tovvards that whole tield of tormations 
when it is seen in the light of dissolution as impermanent, paintul, not-selí, he 
does not delight in it, and his greed for it tades away, does not dye him. Now, as he 
thus becomes dispassionate and his greed tades away, it is tirstly by means of 
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[Word Commentary Continued—ỉourth Tetrad] 

234. (xiii) But in the íourth tetrad, as to contemplating impermanence, here íirstlỵ 
the impermanent should be understood, and impermanence, and the 
contemplation of impermanence, and one contemplating impermanence. 

Herein, the five aggregates are the impermanent. Why? Because their essence 
is rise and fall and change. Impermanence is the rise and fall and change in those 
same aggregates, or it is their non-existence aíter having been; the meaning is, it 
is the breakup of produced aggregates through their momentary dissolution 
since they do not remain in the same mode. Contemplation of impermanence is 
contemplation of materiality, etc., as "impermanent" in virtue of that 
impermanence. One contemplating impermanence possesses that contemplation. 
So it is when one such as this is breathing in and breathing out that it can be 
understood of him: "He trains thus: 'I shall breathe in ... shall breathe out 
contemplating impermanence.'" 66 


mundane knowledge only that he causes greed to cease and does not arouse it. The 
meaning is that he does not bring about its arising. Or alternatively, his greed having 
thus taded away, he causes by means of his own knowledge the cessation of the 
unseen tield of íormations just as that of the seen, he does not arouse it; the meaning 
is that he brings about only its cessation, he does not bring about its arising. Having 
entered on this way, he relinquishes, he does not grasp. What is meant? It is that this 
contemplation of impermanence, etc., is called relinquishment as giving up and 
relinquishment as entering into because it gives up deíilements along with aggregate- 
producing kamma-tormations and because, by seeing the flaws in what is íormed and 
by inclining towards the opposite of what is tormed, namely Nibbãna, it enters into 
that Nibbãna. Consequently the meditator who has that contemplation gives up 
deíilements and enters into Nibbãna in the way stated. Herein, the contemplation of 
what is impermanent as only impermanent is 'contemplation of impermanence'; this 
is a name for insight that occurs by taking íormations of the three [mundane] planes 
[and leaving aside the supramundane] as impermanent. 'From the perception of 
permanence': from the wrong perception that occurs perceiving tormed things as 
permanent, eternal; also the various views should be regarded as included under the 
heading of perception. Likewise with the perception of pleasure and so on. 'By means 
of the contemplation of dispassion': by means of the contemplation that occurs in the 
mode of dispassion for íormations. 'From delight': from craving accompanied by 
happiness. 'By means of the contemplation of tading away': by means of the 
contemplation that occurs similariy in the mode of tading away; hence 'delivering 
from greed' is said. 'By means of the contemplation of cessation': by means of the 
successive seeing of íormations' cessation. Or contemplating cessation is contemplation 
such that íormations cease only and do not arise with íuture renewal. For this is 
knowledge of desire for deliverance grown strong. Hence he said, 'delivering from 
arousing/ Contemplation that occurs in the mode of relinquishing is 'contemplation 
of relinquishment.' 'From grasping': from taking as permanent, etc.; or the meaning 
can also here be regarded as 'from grasping rebirth-linking.' (Vism-mht 279) See 
Chapters XX and XXI. 

66. "What is called 'permanent' is what is lasting, eternal, like Nibbãna. What is 
called 'impermanent' is what is not permanent, and is possessed of rise and fa.ll. He 
said 'The five aggregates are "the impermanent/" signitying that they are tormed 
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235. (xiv) Contemplatingỷading aioay : there are two kinds of íading away that is, 
íading away as destruction, and absolute íading away 67 Herein, "íading away 
as destruction" is the momentary dissolution of íormations. "Absolute íading 
away" is Nibbãna. Contemplation of íading away is insight and it is the path, 
which occurs as the seeing of these two. It is when he possesses this twofold 
contemplation that it can be understood of him: "He trains thus: 'I shall breathe 
in ... shall breathe out contemplating íading away"' 

(xv) The same method of explanation applies to the clause, contemplating 
cessation. 

236. (xvi) Contemplating relincỊUÍshment : relinquishment is of two kinds too, that 
is to say relinquishment as giving up, and relinquishment as entering into. 
Relinquishment itselí as [a way of] contemplation is "contemplation of 
relinquishment." For insight is called both "relinquishment as giving up" and 
"relinquishment as entering ừito" since [íirstly], through substitution of opposite 
qualities, it gives up deíilements with their aggregate-producing kamma 
íormations, and [secondly], through seeing the wretchedness of what is íormed, 
it also enters into Nibbãna by inclining towards Nibbãna, which is the opposite 
of the íormed (XI.18). Also the path is called both "relinquishment as giving up" 
and "relinquishment as entering into" since it gives up deíilements with their 
aggregate-producừig kamma-íormations by cutting them off, and it enters into 
Nibbãna by making it its object. Also both [insight and path knowledge] are 
called contemplation ( anupassanã ) because of their re-seeing successively (anu 
anu passanã) each preceding kind of knowledge. 68 [291] It is when he possesses 


dhammas as to meaning. Why? 'Because their essence is rise and fall and change': the 
meaning is that their individual essences have rise and fall and change. Herein, íormed 
dhammas' arising owing to cause and condition, their Corning to be atter non-existence, 
their acquisition of an individual self (attalãbha), is 'rise.' Their momentary cessation 
when arisen is 'fall/ 

67. "'Destruction' is the vanishing of íormations; it is the act of those tormations' 
tading away, their disintegration, that is Tading away.' Destruction itselí as íading away 
is 'tading away as destruction'; this is momentary cessation. Formations fade away 
absolutely here when this has been reached, thus it is 'absolute tading away;' this is 
Nibbãna" (Vism-mht 280). 

68. "The act of relinquishing as the act of giving up by means of substituting for 
what should be abandoned its opposite quality or by cutting it off, is 'relinquishment 
as giving up/ Likewise the act of relinquishing of self that takes place in non-formation 
of kamma, which is the relinquishing of all substrata (circumstances) of becoming, 
being the entering into that [Nibbãna] either by inclination towards it [in insight] or by 
having it as object [in the path] is 'relinquishment as entering into.' 'Through 
substitution of opposite qualities': here contemplation of impermanence, tirstly, gives 
up perception of permanence by abandoning through substitution of the opposite 
[e.g. substituting perception of impermanence for that of permanence in the case of all 
tormed things]. And the giving up in this way is in the form of inducing non-occurrence. 
For all kamma-tormations that are rooted in detilements due to apprehending 
(tormations) as permanent, and the kamma-resultant aggregates rooted in both which 
might arise in the tuture, are abandoned by causing their non-occurrence. Likewise in 
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this twofold contemplation that it can be understood of him: "He trains thus: 'I 
shall breathe in ... shall breathe out contemplating relinquishment.'" 

237. This tetrad deals only with pure insight while the previous three deal 
with serenity and insight. This is how the development of mindíulness of 
breathing with its sixteen bases in four tetrads should be understood. 

[Conclusion] 

This mindíulness of breathing with its sixteen bases thus is of great íruit, of 
great beneíit. 

238. Its great beneíicialness should be understood here as peaceíulness both 
because of the words, "And, bhikkhus, this concentration through mindíulness 
of breathing, when developed and much practiced, is both peaceíul and sublime" 
(S V 321), etc., and because of its ability to cut off applied thoughts; for it is 
because it is peaceíul, sublime, and an unadulterated blissíul abiding that it cuts 
off the mind's running hither and thither with applied thoughts obstructive to 
concentration, and keeps the mind only on the breaths as object. Hence it is said: 
"Mindíulness of breathing should be developed in order to cut off applied 
thoughts" (A IV 353). 

239. Also its great beneíicialness should be understood as the root condition 
for the períecting of clear Vision and deliverance; for this has been said by the 
Blessed One: "Bhikkhus, mindíulness of breathing, when developed and much 
practiced, períects the four íoundations of mindfulness. The four íoundations of 
mindíulness, when developed and much practiced, períect the seven 
enlightenment íactors. The seven enlightenment íactors, when developed and 
much practiced, períect clear Vision and deliverance" (M III 82). 

240. Again its great beneíicialness should be understood to reside in the fact 
that it causes the íinal in-breaths and out-breaths to be known; for this is said by 
the Blessed One: "Rãhula, when mindíulness of breathing is thus developed, 
thus practiced much, the íinal in-breaths and out-breaths, too, are known as they 
cease, not unknown" (M I 425f.). 

241. Herein, there are three kinds of [breaths that are] íinal because of cessation, 
that is to say, íinal in becoming, íinal in jhãna, and íinal in death. For, among the 
various kinds of becoming (existence), in-breaths and out-breaths occur in the 
sensual-sphere becoming, not in the fine-material and immaterial kinds of 
becoming. That is why there are íinal ones in becoming. In the ịhãnas they occur 


the case of perception of pain, and so on. 'Through seeing the wretchedness of what 
is tormed': through seeing the íault of impermanence, etc., in the tormed three-plane 
tield of tormations. It is 'the opposite of the tormed' owing to its permanence, and so 
on. When deíilements are given up by the path, then kamma-íormations are called 
'given up' through producing ( ãpãdana ) in them the nature of not causing result, and 
aggregates rooted in them are called 'given up' through their being rendered fit for 
non-arising. So the path gives up all these, is what is meant" (Vism-mht 281). The 
word pakkhandana (rendered by "entering into") is used to detine the act of íaith, and 
can also be rendered by "launching out into" or by "leap." 
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in the first three but not in the íourth. That is why there are final ones in jhãna. 
Those that arise along with the sixteenth consciousness preceding the death 
consciousness [292] cease together with the death consciousness. They are called 
"final in death." It is these last that are meant here by "final." 

242. When a bhikkhu has devoted himselí to this meditation subịect, it seems, 
if he adverts, at the moment of arising of the sixteenth consciousness beíore the 
death consciousness, to their arising, then their arising is evident to him; if he 
adverts to their presence, then their presence is evident to him; if he adverts to 
their dissolution, then their dissolution is evident to him; and it is so because he 
has thoroughly discerned in-breaths and out-breaths as object. 

243. When a bhikkhu has attained Arahantship by developing some other 
meditation subịect than this one, he may be able to deíine his life term or not. But 
when he has reached Arahantship by developing this mindíulness of breathừig 
with its sixteen bases, he can always deíine his life term. He knows, "My vital 
íormations will continue now for so long and no more." Automatically he períorms 
all the íunctions of attending to the body, dressing and robing, etc., aíter which 
he closes his eyes, like the Elder Tissa who lived at the Kotapabbata Monastery 
like the Elder Mahã Tissa who lived at the Mahã Karanịiya Monastery, like the 
Elder Tissa the alms-food eater in the kingdom of Devaputta, like the elders who 
were brothers and lived at the Cittalapabbata monastery 

244. Here is one story as an illustration. Aíter reciting the Pãtimokkha, it seems, 
on the Uposatha day of the full moon, one of the two elders who were brothers 
went to his own dwelling place surrounded by the Community of Bhikkhus. As 
he stood on the walk looking at the moonlight he calculated his own vital 
íormations, and he said to the Community of Bhikkhus, "In what way have you 
seen bhikkhus attaining Nibbãna up till now?" Some answered, "Till now we 
have seen them attain Nibbãna sitting in their seats." Others answered, "We 
have seen them sitting cross-legged in the air." The elder said, "I shall now 
show you one attaining Nibbãna while walking." He then drew a line on the 
walk, saying, "I shall go from this end of the walk to the other end and return; 
when I reach this line I shall attain Nibbãna." So saying, he stepped on to the 
walk and went to the far end. On his return he attained Nibbãna in the same 
moment in which he stepped on the line. [293] 

So let a man, if he is wise, 

Untiringly devote his days 

To mindíulness of breathing, which 

Rewards him always in these ways. 

This is the section dealing with mindíulness of breathing in the detailed 
explanation. 

[(10) Recollection of Peace] 

245. One who wants to develop the recollection of peace mentioned next to 
mindíulness of breathing (III.105) should go into solitary retreat and recollect 
the special qualities of Nibbãna, in other words, the stilling of all suííering, as 
follows: 
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"Bhikkhus, in so far as there are dhammas, whether íormed or uníormed, 
íading away is pronounced the best of them, that is to say, the disillusionment of 
vanity the elimination of thirst, the abolition of reliance, the termination of the 
round, the destruction of craving, íading away, cessation, Nibbãna" (A II 34). 

246. Herein in so far as means as many as. Dliammas [means] individual 
essences. 69 VVhether formed or unỷormed: whether made by conditions going 


69. "In such passages as 'Dhammas that are concepts' (Dhs p. 1, §1308) even a non- 
entity ( abhãva ) is thus called a 'dhamma' since it is borne ( dhãrĩyati ) and attirmed 
(avađhãrĩyati) by knowledge. That kind of dhamma is excluded by his saying, 'Dhammas 
[means] individual essences/ The act of becoming ( bhavana ), which constitutes existing- 
ness ( viịịamănată) in the ultimate sense, is essence (bhãva); it is with essence (saha 
bhãvena), thus it is an individual essence (sabhãva); the meaning is that it is possible 
(labbhamãnarũpa) in the true sense, in the ultimate sense. For these are called 'dhammas 
(bearers)' because they bear (i dhãrana ) their own individual essences ( sabhãva ), and 
they are called 'individual essences' in the sense already explained" (Vism-mht 282; 
cf. Ch. VII, n 1). 

In the Pitakas the word sabhãva seems to appear only once (Patis II 178). It next 
appears in the Netti (p.79), the Milindapanhã (pp. 90, 164, 212, 360). It is extensively 
used for exegetical purposes in the Visuddhimagga and main commentaries and likewise 
in the subcommentaries. As has just been shown, it is narrower than dhamma (see 
also Ch. XXIII. n. 18). It oíten roughly corresponds to dhãtu (element—see e.g. Dhs-a 
263) and to lakkhana (characteristic—see below), but less nearly to the vaguer and (in 
Pali) untechnical pakati (nature), or to rasa (tunction—see 1.21). The Atthasãlinĩ observes: 
"It is the individual essence, or the generality, of such and such dhammas that is called 
their characteristic" (Dhs-a 63); on which the Mũla Tĩkã comments: "The individual 
essence consisting in, say, hardness as that of earth, or touching as that of contact, is 
not common to all dhammas. The generality is the individual essence common to all 
consisting in impermanence, etc.; also in this context (i.e. Dhs §1) the characteristic of 
being proíitable may be regarded as general because it is the individual essence 
common to all that is protitable; or alternatively it is their individual essence because it 
is not common to the unproíitable and indeterminate [kinds of consciousness]" (Dhs- 
a 63). The individual essence of any tormed dhamma is manitested in the three instants 
of its existence ( atthitã , vijjamãnatã), namely, arising, presence (= aging) and dissolution. 
It comes trom nowhere and goes nowhere (XV15) and is borne by the mind. Dhammas 
without individual essence (asabhãvadhamma) include the attainment of cessation (see 
Ch. XXIII, n. 18) and some concepts. Space and time belong to the last-mentioned. Of 
space ( ãkãsa ) the Maịịhima Nikãya Tĩkã says: "Space, which is quite devoid of individual 
essence, is called empty" (commenting on MN 106), while of time ( kãỉa) the Mũla Tĩkữ 
says: "Though time is determined by the kind of consciousness [e.g. as specitied in 
the tirst paragraph of the Dhammasanganĩ] and is non-existent (aviịịamãna) as to 
individual essence, yet as the non-entity ( abhãva ) beíore and aíter the moment in 
which those [conascent and co-present] dhammas occur, it is called the 'Container 
(adhikaraụaỴ ; it is perceived (symbolized) only as the State of a receptacle (ãdhãm-bhãvà) 
(Dhs-a 62). Of Nibbãna (for which see XVI.46ff.), which has its own individual essence, the 
Mũla Tĩkũ says "Nibbãna is not like other dhammas; because of its extreme protundity it 
cannot be made an object of consciousness (i ãlambitum ) by one who has not realized it. 
That is why it has to be realized by change-of-lineage. It has protundity surpassing any 
individual essence belonging to the three periods of time" (Vibh-a 38). 
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together, Corning together, or not so made. 70 ĩading atvay is pronounced the best of 
them : of these íormed and uníormed dhammas, íading away is pronounced the 
best, is called the íoremost, the highest. 

247. Herein ỷading aivay is not mere absence of greed, but rather it is that 
uníormed dhamma which, while given the names "disillusionment of vanity" 
etc., in the clause, "that is to say the disillusionment of vanity, ... Nibbãna," is 
treated basically as ỷading aĩưai/. 71 It is called disiỉlusionment of vanity because on 
Corning to it all kinds of vanity (intoxication), such as the vanity of conceit, and 
vanity of manhood, are disillusioned, undone, done away with. 72 And it is called 
elimination ofthirst because on Corning to it all thirst for sense desires is eliminated 
and quenched. But it is called abolition of reliance because on Corning to its 
reliance on the five cords of sense desire is abolished. It is called termination ofthe 
round because on Corning to it the round of the three planes [of existence] is 
terminated. It is called destruction of craving because on Corning to it craving is 


Sabhãva has not the extreme vagueness of its parent bhãva, which can mean anything 
between "essence" (see e.g. Dhs-a 61) and "-ness" (e.g. natthibhãva = non-existingness— 
X.35). This may be remembered when sabhũva is detined as above thus: "It is with 
essence (sahabhãvenà), thus it is individual essence ( sabhãva )" (Vism-mht 282), and 
when it is detined again thus: "A dhamma's own essence or its existing essence (sako 
vã bhãvo samãno vã bhãvo ) is its individual essence ( sabhũva )" (Vism-mht 433). Sabhãva 
can also be the basis of a wrong view, if regarded as the sole eíticient cause or 
condition of any tormed thing (Ch. XVI, n.23). The Sanskrit equivalent, s vabhãva, had 
a great vogue and checkered history in philosophical discussions on the Indian 
mainland. 

This (unlike the word, dhamma, which has many "reíerents") is an instance in which 
it is of íirst importance to stick to one rendering. The word is a purely exegetical one; 
consequently vagueness is undesirable. "Individual essence" has been chosen 
principally on etymological grounds, and the word "essence" (an admittedly slippery 
customer) must be understood from the contexts in which it is used and not prejudged. 
Strictly it reters here to the triple moment of arising etc., of tormed dhammas that can 
have such "existence" in their own right and be experienced as such; and it reíers to 
the realizability of Nibbãna. We are here in the somevvhat magical territory of ontology, 
a subịect that is at present undergoing one of its periodical upheavals in Europe, this 
time in the hands of the existentialists. Consequently it is important to approach the 
subject with an open mind. 

70. "'Made' is generated. 'Not so made' is not made by any conditions at all." 
(Vism-mht 281) 

71. "That dhamma possessing individual essence and having the characteristic of 
being not íormed is to be treated basically as Tading away/ since it is there that the 
dhamma of detilement íades away" (Vism-mht 282). 

72. "When they are being abandoned by the noble path, which occurs by making 
Nibbãna its object, it is said that they are abandoned by reaching that [Nibbãna] which 
is why he said, 'Because on Corning to it/ and so on. Herein, 'vanity of conceit ( mãna- 
madaỴ is conceit ( mãna ) that occurs as conceiving ( mannanã ) T am superior' (Vibh 353). 
'Vanity of manhood' is vanity about being of the male sex. The words 'such as' reter 
to vanity of birth, and so on (Vibh 345)" (Vism-mht 282). 
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entirely destroyed, íades away and ceases. It is called Nibbãna (extinction) because 
it has gone away from ( nikkhanta ), has escaped from (nissaịa), is dissociated from 
craving, which has acquired in common usage the name "íastening" ( vãna ) 
because, by ensuring successive becoming, craving serves as a joining together, 
a binding together, a lacing together, of the four kinds of generation, five destinies, 
seven stations of consciousness and nine abodes of beings. 73 [294] 

248. This is how peace, in other words, Nibbãna, should be recollected 
according to its special qualities beginning with disillusionment of vanity. But 
it should also be recollected according to the other special qualities of peace 
stated by the Blessed One in the suttas beginning with: "Bhikkhus, I shall teach 
you the uníormed ... the truth ... the other shore ... the hard-to-see ... the 
undecaying ... the lasting ... the undiversiíied ... the deathless ... the auspicious 
... the safe ... the marvellous ... the intact... the unaíílicted ... the purity ... the 
island ... the shelter ..." (S IV 360-72). 74 

249. As he recollects peace in its special qualities of disillusionment of vanity, 
etc., in this way, then: "On that occasion his mind is not obsessed by greed or 
obsessed by hate or obsessed by delusion; his mind has rectitude on that occasion, 
being inspired by peace" (see VII.65, etc.). So when he has suppressed the 
hindrances in the way already described under the recollection of the 
Enlightened One, etc., the jhãna íactors arise in a single moment. But owing to 
the proíundity of the special qualities of peace, or owing to his being occupied 
in recollecting special qualities of various kinds, the jhãna is only access and 
does not reach absorption. And that jhãna itselí is known as "recollection of 
peace" too because it arises by means of the special qualities of peace. 

250. And as in the case of the six recollections, this also comes to success only 
in a noble disciple. Still, though this is so, it can nevertheless also be brought to 
mind by an ordinary person who values peace. For even by hearsay the mind 
has coníidence in peace. 

251. A bhikkhu who is devoted to this recollection of peace sleeps in bliss and 
wakes in bliss, his íaculties are peaceíul, his mind is peaceíul, he has conscience 
and shame, he is coníident, he is resolved [to attain] the superior [State], he is 
respected and honoured by his fellows in the life of purity. And even if he 
penetrates no higher, he is at least headed for a happy destiny 


73. Modern etymology derives the word Nibbãna (Skr. nirvãna) from the negative 
pretix nir plus the root vã (to blow). The original literal meaning was probably 
"extinction" of a fire by ceasing to blow on it with bellows (a smith's fire for example). 
It seems to have been extended to extinction of fire by any means, for example, the 
going out of a lamp's tlame (nibbãyati —M III 245). By analogy it was extended to the 
extinction of the five-aggregate process on the Arahant's death (see It 38). Nibbãna is 
not the "extinction of a self or of a living lasting being," such a mistaken opinion being 
the annihilation view (see e.g. M 1140, s III109). 

74. Some texts add lena (another word for shelter). Still others are given in the 
Samyutta text. 
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So that is why a man of wit 
Untiringly devotes his days 
To mind the noble peace, which can 
Reward him in so many ways. 

This is the section dealing with the recollection of peace in the detailed 
explanation. 

The eighth chapter called “The Description of 
Recollections as Meditation Subjects" in the Treatise 
on the Development of Concentration in the Path of 
Purification composed for the purpose of gladdening 
good people. 
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(. Brahmavihăra-niddesa ) 

[(1) Loving-Kindness] 

1. [295] The four divine abidings were mentioned next to the recollections as 
meditation subịects (III.105). They are loving-kindness, compassion, gladness 
and equanimity. A meditator, who wants to develop íirstly loving-kindness 
among these, if he is a beginner, should sever the impediments and learn the 
meditation subịect. Then, when he has done the work connected with the meal 
and got rid of any dizziness due to it, he should Seat himselí comíortably on a 
well-prepared Seat in a secluded place. To start with, he should review the 
danger in hate and the advantage in patience. 

2. Why? Because hate has to be abandoned and patience attained in the 
development of this meditation subịect, and he cannot abandon unseen dangers 
and attain unknown advantages. 

Now, the danger in hate should be seen in accordance with such suttas as 
this: 'Triends, when a man hates, is a prey to hate and his mind is obsessed by 
hate, he kills living things, and ..." (A I 216). And the advantage in patience 
should be understood according to such suttas as these: 

"No higher rule, the Buddhas say than patience. 

And no Nibbãna higher than íorbearance" (D n 49; Dhp 184); 

"Patience in íorce, in strong array: 

'Tis him I call a brahman" (Dhp 399); 

"No greater thing exists than patience" (S I 222). 

3. Thereupon he should embark upon the development of loving-kindness for 
the purpose of secluding the mind from hate seen as a danger and introducing 
it to patience known as an advantage. 

But when he begins, he must know that some persons are of the wrong sort at 
the very beginning and that loving-kindness should be developed towards 
certain kinds of persons and not towards certain other kinds at íirst. [296] 

4. For loving-kindness should not be developed at íirst towards the following 
four kinds of persons: an antipathetic person, a very dearly loved íriend, a neutral 
person, and a hostile person. Also it should not be developed speciíically (see 
§49) towards the opposite sex, or towards a dead person. 
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5. What is the reason why it should not be developed at first towards an 
antipathetic person and the others? To put an antipathetic person in a dear 
one's place is íatiguing. To put a very dearly loved íriend in a neutral person's 
place is íatiguing; and if the slightest mischance beíalls the íriend, he feels like 
weepừig. To put a neutral person in a respected one's or a dear one's place is 
íatiguing. Anger springs up in him if he recollects a hostile person. That is why 
it should not be developed at first towards an antipathetic person and the rest. 

6. Then, if he develops it speciíically towards the opposite sex, lust inspired by 
that person springs up in him. An elder supported by a íamily was asked, it 
seems, by a friend's son, "Venerable sir, towards whom should loving-kindness 
be developed?" The elder told him, "Towards a person one loves." He loved his 
own wife. Through developing loving-kindness towards her he was íighting 
against the wall all the night. 1 That is why it should not be developed speciiically 
towards the opposite sex. 

7. But if he develops it towards a dead person, he reaches neither absorption 
nor access. A young bhikkhu, it seems, had started developing loving-kindness 
inspired by his teacher. His loving-kindness made no headway at all. He went to 
a senior elder and told him, "Venerable sir, I am quite íamiliar with attaining 
jhãna through loving-kindness, and yet I cannot attain it. What is the matter?" 
The elder said, "Seek the sign, íriend, [the object of your meditation]." He did so. 
Finding that his teacher had died, he proceeded with developing loving-kindness 
inspired by another and attained absorption. That is why it should not be 
developed towards one who is dead. 

8. First of all it should be developed only towards oneselí, doing it repeatedly 
thus: "May I be happy and free from suffering" or "May I keep myselí free from 
enmity, affliction and anxiety and live happily" 

9. If that is so, does it not conílict with what is said in the texts? For there is no 
mention of any development of it towards oneselí in what is said in the Vibhahga: 
"And how does a bhikkhu dwell pervading One direction with his heart íilled 
with loving-kindness? Just as he would feel loving-kindness on seeing a dearly 
loved person, so he pervades all beings with loving-kindness" (Vibh 272); and 
in what is said in the Patisambhidã: "In what five ways is the mind-deliverance 
of loving-kindness [practiced] with unspeciiied pervasion? May all beings be 
free from enmity aííliction and anxiety and live happily May all breathing things 
[297] ... all who are born ... all persons ... all those who have a personality be 
free from enmity aííliction and anxiety and live happily" (Patis II 130); and in 
what is said in the Mettă Sutta: "In joy and saíety may all beings be joyful at 
heart" (Sn 145). [Does it not conílict with those texts?] 


1. "'Fighting against the wall': having undertaken the precepts of virtue and sat 
down on a Seat in his room with the door locked, he was developing loving-kindness. 
Blinded by lust arisen under cover of the loving-kindness, he wanted to go to his wife, 
and without noticing the door he beat on the wall in his desire to get out even by 
breaking the wall down" (Vism-mht 286). 
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10. It does not conílict. Why not? Because that reíers to absorption. But this 
[initial development towards oneselí] reíers to [making oneselí] an example. For 
even if he developed loving-kindness for a hundred or a thousand years in this 
waỵ “I am happy" and so on, absorption would never arise. But if he develops it 
in this way: “I am happy Just as I want to be happy and dread pain, as I want to 
live and not to die, so do other beings, too," making himselí the example, then 
desire for other beings' welfare and happiness arises in him. And this method is 
indicated by the Blessed One's saying: 

I visited all quarters with my mind 
Nor íound I any dearer than myselí; 

Self is likewise to every other dear; 

Who loves himselí will never harm another (S I 75; Ud 47). 

11. So he should íirst, as example, pervade himselí with loving-kindness. Next 
aíter that, in order to proceed easily, he can recollect such giíts, 2 kừid words, etc., 
as inspire love and endearment, such virtue, learning, etc., as inspire respect 
and reverence met with in a teacher or his equivalent or a preceptor or his 
equivalent, developing loving-kindness towards him in the way beginning, “May 
this good man be happy and free from suííerừig." With such a person, of course, 
he attains absorption. 

12. But if this bhikkhu does not rest content with just that much and wants to 
break down the barriers, he should next, aíter that, develop loving-kindness 
towards a very dearly loved íriend, then towards a neutral person as a very 
dearly loved íriend, then towards a hostile person as neutral. And while he does 
so, he should make his mind malleable and wieldy in each instance beíore 
passing on to the next. 

13. But if he has no enemy, or he is of the type of a great man who does not 
perceive another as an enemy even when the other does him harm, he should 
not interest himselí as follows: “Now that my consciousness of loving-kindness 
has become wieldy towards a neutral person, I shall apply it to a hostile one." 
[298] Rather it was about One who actually has an enemy that it was said above 
that he should develop loving-kindness towards a hostile person as neutral. 

[Getting Rid of Resentment] 

14. If resentment arises in him when he applies his mind to a hostile person 
because he remembers wrongs done by that person, he should get rid of the 
resentment by entering repeatedly into loving-kindness [jhãna] towards any of 
the íirst-mentioned persons and then, aíter he has emerged each time, directing 
loving-kindness towards that person. 

15. But if it does not die out in spite of his eííorts, then: 

Let him reílect upon the saw 
With other íigures of such kind, 


2. Reading dana-piyavacanadmi with Ce (see tour sangahavatthuni —A II 32). 
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And strive, and strive repeatedly 
To leave resentment far behind. 

He should admonish himselí in this way: "Now, you who get angry, has not 
the Blessed One said this: 'Bhikkhus, even if bandits brutally severed limb from 
limb with a two-handled saw, he who entertained hate in his heart on that 
account would not be one who carried out my teaching?"' (M I 129). And this: 

"To repay angry men in kind 
Is worse than to be angry íirst; 

Repay not angry men in kind 
And win a battle hard to win. 

The weal of both he does promote, 

His own and then the other's too, 

Who shall another's anger know 

And mindíully maintain his peace" (S I 162). 

And this: "Bhikkhus, there are seven things gratiíying and helpíul to an 
enemy that happen to one who is angry, whether woman or man. What seven? 
Here, bhikkhus, an enemy wishes thus for his enemy, 'Let him be ugly!' Why is 
that? An enemy does not delight in an enemy's beauty Now, this angry person 
is a prey to anger, ruled by anger; though well bathed, well anointed, with hair 
and beard trimmed and clothed in white, yet he is ugly, being a prey to anger. 
This is the íirst thing gratiíying and helpíul to an enemy that beíalls One who is 
angry, whether woman or man. Furthermore, an enemy wishes thus for his enemy 
'Let him lie in pain!' ... 'Let him have no íortune!' ... 'Let him not be wealthy!' ... 
'Let him not be íamous!'... 'Let him have no íriends!' [299] ... 'Let him not on the 
breakup of the body aíter death, reappear in a happy destiny in the heavenly 
world!' 3 Why is that? An enemy does not delight in an enemy's going to a 
happy destiny. Now, this angry person is a prey to anger, ruled by anger; he 
misconducts himselí in body speech and mind. Misconducting himselí thus in 
body, speech and mind, on the breakup of the body aíter death, he reappears in 
a State of loss, in an unhappy destiny in perdition, in hell, being a prey to anger" 
(A IV 94).? And this: "As a log from a pyre, burnt at both ends and íouled in the 
middle, serves neither for timber in the village nor for timber in the íorest, so is 
such a person as this I say" (A II95, It 90)?. ' é \í you are angry now, you will be one 
who does not carry out the Blessed One's teaching; by repaying an angry man 
in kind you will be worse than the angry man and not win the battle hard to win; 
you will yourselí do to yourselí the things that help your enemy; and you will be 
like a pyre log." (Source untraced ) 

16. If his resentment subsides when he strives and makes effort in this way it is 
good. If not, then he should remove irritation by remembering some controlled 
and puriíied State in that person, which inspires coníidence when remembered. 

17. For one person may be controlled in his bodily behaviour with his control 
in doing an extensive course of duty known to all, though his verbal and mental 


3. The Anguttara text has "Let him ... reappear in a State of loss" and so on. 
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behaviour are not controlled. Then the latter should be ignored and the control 
in his bodily behaviour remembered. 

18. Another may be controlled in his verbal behaviour, and his control known 
to all—he may naturally be clever at welcoming kindly, easy to talk with, 
congenial, open-countenanced, deíerential in speech, and he may expound the 
Dhamma with a sweet voice and give explanations of Dhamma with well- 
rounded phrases and details—though his bodily and mental behaviour are not 
controlled. Then the latter should be ignored and the control in his verbal 
behaviour remembered. 

19. Another may be controlled in his mental behaviour, and his control in 
worshiping at shrines, etc., evident to all. For when one who is uncontrolled in 
mind pays homage at a shrine or at an Enlightenment Tree or to elders, he does 
not do it careíully, [300] and he sits in the Dhamma-preaching pavilion with 
mind astray or nodding, while one whose mind is controlled pays homage 
careíully and deliberately, listens to the Dhamma attentively, remembering it, 
and evincing the coníidence in his mind through his body or his speech. So 
another may be only controlled in his mental behaviour, though his bodily and 
verbal behaviour are not controlled. Then the latter should be ignored and the 
control in his mental behaviour remembered. 

20. But there may be another in whom not even one of these three things is 
controlled. Then compassion for that person should be aroused thus: "Though 
he is going about in the human world now, nevertheless aíter a certain number 
of days he will find himselí in [one of] the eight great hells or the sixteen 
prominent hells. 4 " For irritation subsides too through compassion. In yet another 
all three may be controlled. Then he can remember any of the three in that 
person, whichever he likes; for the development of loving-kindness towards 
such a person is easy 

21. And in order to make the meaning of this clear the following sutta from the 
Book of Fives should be cited in full: "Bhikkhus, there are five ways of dispellừig 
annoyance whereby aimoyance arisen in a bhikkhu can be entirely dispelled" 
(A III 186-90). 

22. But if irritation still arises in him in spite of his eííorts, then he should 
admonish himselí thus: 

Suppose an enemy has hurt 
You now in what is his domain, 

Why try yourselí as well to hurt 
Your mind?—That is not his domain. 

In tears you left your íamily 
They had been kừid and helpíul too. 


4. "The eight great hells beginning with that of Sanjĩva (see J-a V 266,270). At each of 
the four doors of the Great Unmitigated ( Avĩci ) Hell there are the four beginning with 
the Ember (Kuhãa) Hell (M III 185), which make up the sixteen prominent hells" 
(Vism-mht 291). 
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So why not leave your enemy 
The anger that brings harm to you? 

This anger that you entertain 
Is gnawing at the very roots 
Of all the virtues that you guard— 

Who is there such a fool as you? 

Another does ignoble deeds, 

So you are angry—How is this? 

Do you then want to copy too 
The sort of acts that he commits? 

Suppose another, to annoy 
Provokes you with some odious act, 

Why suffer anger to spring up, 

And do as he would have you do? 

If you get angry then maybe 
You make him suffer, maybe not; 

Though with the hurt that anger brings 
You certainly are punished now. 

If anger-blinded enemies 
Set out to tread the path of woe, 

Do you by getting angry too 
Intend to follow heel to toe? 

If hurt is done you by a foe 
Because of anger on your part, 

Then put your anger down, for why 
Should you be harassed groundlessly? [301] 

Since States last but a moment's time 
Those aggregates, by which was done 
The odious act, have ceased, so now 
What is it you are angry with? 

Whom shall he hurt, who seeks to hurt 
Another, in the other's absence? 

Your presence is the cause of hurt; 

Why are you angry, then, with him? 

23. But if resentment does not subside when he admonishes himselí thus, then 
he should review the fact that he himselí and the other are owners of their deeds 
( kamma ). 

Herein, he should íirst review this in himselí thus: "Now, what is the point of 
your gettừig angry with him? Will not this kamma of yours that has anger as its 
source lead to your own harm? For you are the owner of your deeds, heir of your 
deeds, having deeds as your parent, deeds as your kin, deeds as your reíuge; you 
will become the heir of whatever deeds you do (see A III186). And this is not the 
kind of deed to bring you to full enlightenment, to undeclared enlightenment or 
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to the disciple's grade, or to any such position as the status of Brahmã or Sakka, 
or the throne of a Wheel-turning Monarch or a regional kừig, etc.; but rather this 
is the kind of deed to lead to your fall from the Dispensation, even to the status of 
the eaters of scraps, etc., and to the manitold suttering in the hells, and so on. By 
doing this you are like a man who wants to hít another and picks up a burning 
ember or excrement in his hand and so íirst burns himselí or makes himselí 
stink." 

24. Having reviewed ownership of deeds in himselí in this way he should 
review it in the other also: "And what is the point of his gettừig angry with you? 
Will it not lead to his own harm? For that venerable one is owner of his deeds, 
heir of his deeds ... he will become the heir of whatever deeds he does. And this 
is not the kind of deed to bring him to full enlightenment, to undeclared 
enlightenment or to the disciple's grade, or to any such position as the status of 
Brahmã or Sakka, or to the throne of a Wheel-turning Monarch or a regional 
king, etc.; but rather this is the kind of deed to lead to his fall from the Dispensation, 
even to the status of the eaters of scraps, etc., and to the maniiold suttering in the 
hells, and so on. By doing this he is like a man who wants to throw dust at 
another agaừist the wind and only covers himselí with it." For this is said by the 
Blessed One: 

"When a fool hates a man that has no hate, 

Is puritied and free from every blemish, [302] 

Such evil he will find comes back on him, 

As does fine dust thrown up against the wind" (Dhp 125). 

25. But if it still does not subside in him when he reviews ownership of deeds 
in this way, then he should review the special qualities of the Master's tormer 
conduct. 

26. Here is the way of reviewing it: "Now you who have gone íorth, is it not a 
fact that when your Master was a Bodhisatta beíore discovering full 
enlightenment, while he was still engaged in tultilling the períections during 
the four ừicalculable ages and a hundred thousand aeons, he did not allow hate 
to corrupt his mind even when his enemies tried to murder him on various 
occasions? 

27. "For example, in the Sĩlavant Birth Story (J-a I 261) when his triends rose to 
prevent his kingdom of three hundred leagues being seized by an enemy king 
who had been incited by a wicked minister in whose mind his own queen had 
sown hate for him, he did not allow them to lift a weapon. Again when he was 
buried, along with a thousand companions, up to the neck in a hole dug in the 
earth in a chamel ground, he had no thought of hate. And when, aíter saving 
his life by a heroic effort helped by ịackals scraping away soil when they had 
come to devour the corpses, he went with the aid of a spirit to his own bedroom 
and saw his enemy lying on his own bed, he was not angry but treated him as a 
íriend, undertaking a mutual pledge, and he then exclaimed: 

"The brave aspire, the wise will not lose heart; 

I see myselí as I had wished to be" (J-a I 267). 
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28. "And in the Khantivãdin Birth Story he was asked by the stupid king of 
Kãsi (Benares), 'What do you preach, monk?' and he replied, 'I am a preacher of 
patience'; and when the king had him ílogged with scourges of thorns and had 
his hands and feet cut off, he felt not the slightest anger (see J-a III 39). 

29. "It is perhaps not so wonderful that an adult who had actually gone íorth 
into homelessness should have acted in that way; but also as an iníant he did so. 
For in the CũỊa-Dhammapãla Birth Story his hands and feet were ordered to be 
lopped off like four bamboo shoots by his íather, King Mahãpatãpa, and his 
mother lamented over him thus: 

"Oh, Dhammapãla's arms are severed 
That had been bathed in sandahvood; 

He was the heir to all the earth: 
o king, my breath is choking me!" (J-a III 181). [303] 

"Then his íather, still not satisíied, commanded that his head be cut off as 
well. But even then he had not the least trace of hate, since he had íirmly resolved 
thus: 'Now is the time to restrainyour mind; now, good Dhammapãla, be impartial 
towards these four persons, that is to say towards your íather who is having your 
head cut off, the man who is beheading you, your lamenting mother, and yourselí/ 

30. "And it is perhaps not so wonderful that one who had become a human 
being should have acted in that way; but also as an animal he did so. For while 
the Bodhisatta was the elephant called Chaddanta he was pierced in the navel 
by a poisoned shaít. But even then he allowed no hate towards the hunter who 
had wounded him to corrupt his mind, according as it is said: 

The elephant, when struck by the stout shaít, 

Addressed the hunter with no hate in mind: 

What is your aim? What is the reason why 

You kill me thus? What can your purpose be? (J-a V 51). 

"And when the elephant had spoken thus and was told, 'Sir, I have been sent 
by the king of Kãsi's queen to get your tusks/ in order to fulfil her wish he cut off 
his own tusks whose gorgeous radiance glittered with the ílashes of the six- 
coloured rays and gave them to him. 

31. "And when he was the Great Monkey, the man whom he had pulled out of 
a rocky chasm thought: 

'Now, this is food for human kind 
Like other íorest animals, 

So why then should a hungry man 
Not kill the ape to eat? [I ask.] 
ru travel independently 
Taking his meat as a provision; 

Thus I shall cross the waste, and that 
Will íurnish my viaticum' (J-a V 71). 

Then he took up a stone and dashed it on his head. But the monkey looked at 
him with eyes full of tears and said: 
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'Oh, act not so, good sir, or else 
The fate you reap will long deter 
All others from such deeds as this 
That you would do to me today' (J-a V 71). 

And with no hate in his mind and regardless of his own pain he saw to it that 
the man reached his joumey's end in saíety 

32. "And while he was the royal nãga (serpent) Bhũridatta, [304] when he had 
undertaken the Uposatha precepts and was lying on the top of a termite-mound, 
though he was [caught and] sprinkled with medicinal charms resemblừig the 
fire that ushers in the end of an aeon, and was put into a box and treated as a 
plaything throughout the whole of Jambudĩpa, yet he had no trace of hate for 
that brahman, according as it is said: 

'While being put into the coffer 

And being crushed down with his hand, 

I had no hate for Ãlambãna 

Lest I should break my precept vow' (Cp 85). 

33. "And when he was the royal nãga Campeyya he let no hate spring up in 
his mind while he was being cruelly treated by a snake charmer, according as it 
is said: 

"While I was living in the Law 
Observing the Uposatha 
A snake charmer took me away 
To play with at the royal gate. 

Whatever hue he might conceive, 

Blue and yellow, and red as well, 

So in accordance with his thought 
I would become what he had wished; 

I would tum dry land into water. 

And water into land likewise. 

Now, had I given way to wrath 
I could have seared him into ash, 

Had I relaxed mind-mastery 
I should have let my virtue lapse; 

And one who lets his virtue lapse 
Cannot attain the highest goal" (Cp 85). 

34. "And when he was the royal nãga Sankhapãla, while he was being carried 
along on a carrying pole by the sixteen village boys aíter they had wounded 
him in eight places with Sharp spears and inserted thorn creepers into the 
wounds' oriiices, and while, aíter threading a strong rope through his nose, 
they were causing him great agony by dragging him along bumpừig his body 
on the suríace of the ground, though he was capable of turning those village 
boys to cinders with a mere glance, yet he did not even show the least trace of 
hate on opening his eyes, according as it is said: 
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'On the íourteenth and the fifteenth too, ÃỊãra, 

I regularly kept the Holy Day 

Until there came those sixteen village boys 

Bearing a rope and a stout spear as well. 

The hunters cleft my nose, and through the slit 
They passed a rope and dragged me off like that. 

But though I felt such poignant agony, 

I let no hate disturb my Holy Day" (J-a V 172). [305] 

35. "And he períormed not only these wonders but also many others too such 
as those told in the Mãtuposaka Birth Story (J-a IV 90). Now, it is in the highest 
degree improper and unbecoming to you to arouse thoughts of resentment, 
since you are emulating as your Master that Blessed One who reached 
omniscience and who has in the special quality of patience no equal in the 
world with its deities." 

36. But if, as he reviews the special qualities of the Master's íormer conduct, 
the resentment still does not subside in him, since he has long been used to the 
slavery of deíilement, then he should review the suttas that deal with the 
beginninglessness [of the round of rebirths]. Here is what is said: "Bhikkhus, it 
is not easy to find a beừig who has not íormerly been your mother ... your íather 
... your brother ... your sister ... your son ... your daughter" (S II 189-90). 
Consequently he should think about that person thus: "This person, it seems, as 
my mother in the past carried me in her womb for ten months and removed from 
me without disgust, as if it were yellow sandalwood, my urine, excrement, spittle, 
snot, etc., and played with me in her lap, and nourished me, carrying me about 
on her híp. And this person as my íather went by goat paths and paths set on 
piles, 5 etc., to pursue the trade of merchant, and he risked his life for me by going 
into battle in double array, by sailing on the great ocean in ships and doing other 
diiíicult things, and he nourished me by bringing back wealth by one means or 
another thinking to feed his children. And as my brother, sister, son, daughter, 
this person gave me such and such help. So it is unbecoming for me to harbour 
hate for him in my mind." 

37. But if he is still unable to quench that thought in this way, then he should 
review the advantages of loving-kindness thus: "Now, you who have gone íorth 
into homelessness, has it not been said by the Blessed One as follows: 'Bhikkhus, 
when the mind-deliverance of loving-kindness is cultivated, developed, much 
practiced, made the vehicle, made the íoundation, established, Consolidated, 
and properly undertaken, eleven blessings can be expected. What are the eleven? 
A man sleeps in comíort, wakes in comíort, and dreams no evil dreams, he is 
dear to human beings, he is dear to non-human beings, deities guard him, fire 
and poison and weapons do not affect him, his mind is easily concentrated, the 
expression of his face is serene, he dies unconíused, if he penetrates no higher 


5. Sanku-patha —"set on piles": Vism-mht (p. 294) says: "Sahku laggapetva te alambhitva 
gamanamaggo sankupatho." This disagrees with PED for this ref. 
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he will be reborn in the Brahmã-world' (A V 342). [306] If you do not stop this 
thought, you will be denied these advantages." 

38. But if he is still unable to stop it in this way he should try resolution into 
elements. How? "Now, you who have gone íorth into homelessness, when you 
are angry with him, what is it you are angry with? Is it head hairs you are angry 
with? Or body hairs? Or nails? ... Or is it urine you are angry with? Or 
alternatively, is it the earth element in the head hairs, etc., you are angry with? Or 
the water element? Or the fire element? Or is it the air element you are angry 
with? Or among the five aggregates or the twelve bases or the eighteen elements 
with respect to which this venerable one is called by such and such a name, 
which then, is it the materiality aggregate you are angry with? Or the íeeling 
aggregate, the perception aggregate, the íormations aggregate, the consciousness 
aggregate you are angry with? Or is it the eye base you are angry with? Or the 
visible-object base you are angry with? ... Or the mind base you are angry with? 
Or the mental-object base you are angry with? Or is it the eye element you are 
angry with? Or the visible-object element? Or the eye-consciousness element? ... 
Or the mind element? Or the mental-object element? Or the mind-consciousness 
element you are angry with?" For when he tries the resolution into elements, his 
anger íinds no íoothold, like a mustard seed on the point of an awl or a painting 
on the air. 

39. But if he cannot effect the resolution into elements, he should try the giving 
of a gift. It can either be given by himselí to the other or accepted by himselí from 
the other. But if the other's livelihood is not puriíied and his requisites are not 
proper to be used, it should be given by oneselí. And in the one who does this the 
annoyance with that person entirely subsides. And in the other even anger that 
has been dogging him from a past birth subsides at the moment, as happened to 
the senior elder who received a bowl given to him at the Cittalapabbata 
Monastery by an almsíood-eater elder who had been three times made to move 
from his lodging by him, and who presented it with these words: "Venerable sir, 
this bowl worth eight ducats was given me by my mother who is a lay devotee, 
and it is rightly obtained; let the good lay devotee acquire merit." So eííicacious 
is this act of giving. And this is said: 

A gift for taming the untamed, 

A gift for every kind of good; 

Through giving giíts they do unbend 

And condescend to kindly speech. [307] 

[The Breaking Doĩvn of the Barriers—The Sign] 

40. When his resentment towards that hostile person has been thus allayed, 
then he can turn his mind with lovừig-kindness towards that person too, just as 
towards the one who is dear, the very dear íriend, and the neutral person. Then 
he should break down the barriers by practicing loving-kindness over and over 
again, accomplishing mental impartiality towards the four persons, that is to 
say, himselí, the dear person, the neutral person and the hostile person. 
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41. The characteristic of it is this. Suppose this person is sitting in a place with 
a dear, a neutral, and a hostile person, himseli being the íourth; then bandits 
come to him and say, "Venerable sir, give us a bhikkhu," and on being asked 
why they answer, "So that we may kill him and use the blood of his throat as an 
oííering;" then if that bhikkhu thinks, "Let them take this One, or this one," he 
has not broken down the barriers. And also if he thừiks, "Let them take me but 
not these three," he has not broken down the barriers either. Why? Because he 
seeks the harm of him whom he wishes to be taken and seeks the welfare of the 
other only. But it is when he does not see a single one among the four people to 
be given to the bandits and he directs his mind impartially towards himseli and 
towards those three people that he has broken down the barriers. Hence the 
Ancients said: 

42. When he discriminates between 
The four, that is himselí, the dear, 

The neutral, and the hostile One, 

Then "skilled" is not the name he gets, 

Nor "having amity at will," 

But only "kindly towards beings." 

Now, when a bhikkhu's barriers 
Have all the four been broken down, 

He treats with equal amity 
The whole world with its deities; 

Far more distinguished than the íirst 
Is he who knows no barriers. 

43. Thus the sign and access are obtained by this bhikkhu simultaneously 
with the breaking down of the barriers. But when breakừig down of the barriers 
has been eííected, he reaches absorption in the way described under the earth 
kasina without trouble by cultivating, developing, and repeatedly practicing 
that same sign. 

At this point he has attained the íirst jhãna, which abandons five íactors, 
possesses five íactors, is good in three ways, is endowed with ten characteristics, 
and is accompanied by loving-kindness. And when that has been obtained, 
then by cultivating, developing, and repeatedly practicing that same sign, he 
successively reaches the second and third jhãnas in the íouríold System, and the 
second, third and íourth in the íiveíold System. [308] 

[Texts and Commentary] 

44. Now, it is by means of one of these ịhãnas beginning with the íirst that he 
"Dvvells pervading (intent upon) one direction with his heart endued with loving- 
kindness, likewise the second direction, likewise the third direction, likewise 
the íourth direction, and so above, below, and around; everywhere and equally 
he dwells pervading the entire world with his heart endued with loving- 
kindness, abundant, exalted, measureless, free from enmity, and free from 
aííliction" (Vibh 272; D I 250). For this versatility comes about only in one whose 
consciousness has reached absorption in the íirst jhãna and the rest. 
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45. And here endued ĩvith loving-kindness means possessing loving-kindness. 
With his heart (cetasã ): with his mind (cittena). One direction: this reíers to anyone 
direction in which a beừig is íirst discerned and means pervasion of the beings 
included in that one direction. Pervading: touching, making his object. He dĩvells 
(viharati ): he causes the occurrence of an abiding ( vihãra —dwelling or 
continuation) in postures that is devoted to the divine abidings (see IV103). 
Likeĩvise the second : just as he dwells pervading anyone direction among those 
beginning with the eastern One, so he does with the next one, and the third and 
the tourth, is the meaning. 

46. So above: in that same way in the upper direction is what is meant. Beloiv, 
around: so too the lower direction and the direction all round. Herein, beloiư is 
underneath, and around is in the intermediate directions. So he sends his heart 
full of loving-kindness back and íorth in all directions like a horse in a circus 
ground. Up to this point speciiied pervasion with loving-kindness is shown in 
the discernment of each direction separately 

47. Everyiưhere, etc., is said for the purpose of showing unspecitied pervasion. 
Herein, everyivhere means in all places. Equally (sabbattatãya): to all classed as 
interior, medium, superior, triendly hostile, neutral, etc., just as to oneselt (attcitấ); 
equality with oneselt ( atta-samatã ) without making the distinction, "This is 
another being," is what is meant. Or alternatively, equally ( sabbattatãya ) is with 
the whole State of the mind; not reserving even a little, is what is meant. [309] 
Entire ( sabbãvant ): possessing all beings (s abbasattavant); associated with all 
beings, is the meaning. Worlđ is the world of beừigs. 

48. Endued ĩưith loving-kindness is said again here in order to introduce the 
synonyms beginning with abundant. Or alternatively, endued ĩvith loving-kindness 
is repeated because the word likeĩvise or the word so is not repeated here as it was 
in the case of the [preceding] specitied pervasion. Or altematively, it is said as a 
way of concluding. And abundant should be regarded here as abundance in 
pervading. But it is exalted in plane [from the sensual-sphere plane to the tine- 
material-sphere plane], measureless through tamiliarity and through having 
measureless beings as its object, free from enmity through abandonment of ill 
will and hostility and free from affliction through abandonment of griet; without 
suttering, is what is meant. This is the meaning of the versatility described in the 
way beginning, "With his heart endued with loving-kindness." 

49. And just as this versatility is successtul only in one whose mind has reached 
absorption, so too that described in the Patisambhidã should be understood to 
be successtul only in one whose mind has reached absorption, that is to say: 
"The mind-deliverance of loving-kindness is [practiced] with unspecitied 
pervasion in five ways. The mind-deliverance of loving-kindness is [practiced] 
with specitied pervasion in seven ways. The mind-deliverance of loving-kindness 
is [practiced] with directional pervasion in ten ways" (Patis II 130). 

50. And herein, the mind-deliverance of loving-kindness is [practiced] with 
unspecitied pervasion in these five ways: "May all beings be free from enmity, 
aííliction and anxiety and live happily May all breathing things ... all creatures 
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... all persons ... all those who have a personality be free from enmity affliction 
and anxiety and live happily" (Patis II 130). 

51. The mind-deliverance of loving-kindness is [practiced] with speciíied 
pervasion in these seven ways: "May all women be free from enmity aííliction 
and anxiety and live happily May all men ... all Noble Ones ... all not Noble 
Ones ... all deities ... all human beings ... all in States of loss be free from enmity 
aííliction and anxiety and live happily" (Patis II 131). 

52. The mind-deliverance of loving-kindness is [practiced] with directional 
pervasion in these ten ways: "May all beings in the eastern direction be free 
from enmity, aííliction and anxiety and live happily. May all beings in the westem 
direction ... northern direction... Southern direction [310] ... eastern intermediate 
direction ... western intermediate direction ... northern intermediate direction 
... Southern intermediate direction ... downward direction ... upward direction 
be free from enmity aííliction and anxiety and live happily May all breathing 
things in the eastern direction ... May all creatures in the eastern direction ... 
May all persons in the eastern direction ... May all who have a personality in 
the eastern direction ... [etc.] ... in the upward direction be free from enmity 
aííliction and anxiety and live happily May all women in the eastern direction 
... May all men in the eastem direction ... May all Noble Ones in the eastern 
direction ... May all not Noble Ones in the eastern direction ... May all deities in 
the eastern direction ... May all human beings in the eastern direction ... May 
all those in States of loss in the eastern direction ... [etc.] ... be free from enmity 
aííliction and anxiety and live happily" (Patis II 131). 

53. Herein, all signiiies inclusion without exception. Beings (satta): they are 
held (s attà), gripped (visatta) by desire and greed for the aggregates beginning 
with materiality thus they are beings ( satta ). For this is said by the Blessed One: 
"Any desire for matter, Rãdha, any greed for it, any delight in it, any craving for 
it, has held ( satta ) it, has gripped (visatta) it, that is why 'a being' ( satta ) is said" 
(S III190). But in ordinary speech this term of common usage is applied also to 
those who are without greed, just as the term of common usage "palm tan" 
( tãlavaụịa ) is used for ditterent sorts of tans [in general] even if made of split 
bamboo. However, [in the world] etymologists (i akkhara-cintaka ) who do not 
consider meaning have it that it is a mere name, while those who do consider 
meaning have it that a "being" (satta) is so called with reterence to the "bright 
principle" ( satta ). 6 

54. Breathing things ( pãna ): so called because of their State of breathing ( pãnanatã ); 
the meaning is, because their existence depends on in-breaths and out-breaths. 
Creatures ( bhũta ): so called because of being (bhũtatta = becomeness); the meaning 
is, because of their being tully become ( sambhũtatta ), because of their being 
generated ( abhinibbattatta ). Persons (puggala)-. "pum" is what hell is called; they 
tall (galanti) into that, is the meaning. Personality ( attabhãva ) is what the physical 


6. Satta —"the bright principle": Skr. sattva ; one of the three principles in the Sãnkhya 
System, the other two being raịas (Pali: raịo) or turbulence and tamas (Pali: tamo) or 
darkness. Not in PED. 
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body is called; or it is just the pentad of aggregates, since it is actually only a 
concept derived from that pentad of aggregates 7 [What is reíerred to is] included 
(pariyăpanna) in that personality, thus it "has a personality" ( attabhãva- 
pariyãpanna). "Included in" is delimited by; "gone into" is the meaning. 

55. And all the remaining [terms] should be understood as synonyms for "all 
beings" used in accordance with ordinary speech as in the case of the term 
"beings." Of course, [311] there are other synonyms too for all "beings," such as 
all "íolks," all "souls," etc.; still it is for clarity's sake that "The mind-deliverance 
of loving-kindness is [practiced] with unspeciíied pervasion in five ways" is 
said and that only these five are mentioned. 

56. Those who would have it that there is not only a mere verbal diiíerence 
between "beings," "breathing things," etc., but also an actual diiíerence in 
meaning, are contradicted by the mention of unspeciiied pervasion. So ừistead 
of taking the meaning in that way, the unspeciiied pervasion with loving- 
kindness is done in any one of these five ways. 

And here, may all beings befreefrom enmity is One absorption ;freefrom affliction 
is one absorption—free from aííliction (abyãbaịịha) is free from aíílictedness 
(byãbđdha-rahita); 8 free from anxiety is One absorption—free from anxiety is free 
from suííering; may they live happily is one absorption. Consequently he should 
do his pervading with loving-kindness according to whichever of these phrases 
is clear to him. So with the four kinds of absorption in each of the five ways, there 
are twenty kinds of absorption in unspeciiied pervasion. 

57. In speciiied pervasion, with the four kinds of absorption in each of the 
seven ways, there are twenty-eight kinds of absorption. And here "woman" and 
"man" are stated according to sex; "Noble Ones" and "not Noble Ones" 
according to Noble Ones and ordinary people; "deities" and "human beings" 
and "those in States of loss" according to the kind of rebirth. 

58. In directional pervasion, with twenty kinds of absorption in each of the 
directions beginning with "all beings in the eastern direction," there are two 
hundred kinds of absorption; and with twenty-eight kinds in each of the 
directions beginning with "all women in the eastern direction" there are two 
hundred and eighty kinds; so these make four hundred and eighty kinds of 
absorption. Consequently all the kinds of absorption mentioned in the 
Patisambhidã amount to five hundred and twenty-eight. 


7. "Here when the aggregates are not tully understood, there is naming ( abhidhãna ) 
of them and of the consciousness of them as self (attã), that is to say, the physical body 
or alternatively the five aggregates. 'Derived from': apprehending, gripping, making a 
support. 'Since it is actually a mere concept': because of presence (sabbhãvato) as a 
mere concept in what is called a being, though in the highest sense the 'being' is non- 
existent" (Vism-mht 298). See also Ch. VIII, note 11. 

8. Harvard text reads byãpãdarahita, which would be renderable as "free from ill 
will." Vism-mht (p. 299) supports a reading byãbãdha, which seems better. 
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59. So when this meditator develops the mind-deliverance of loving-kindness 
through any one of these kinds of absorption, he obtains the eleven advantages 
described in the way beginning, "A man sleeps in comíort" (§37). 

60. Herein, sleeps in comỷort means that instead of sleeping uncomíortably, 
turning over and snoring as other people do, he sleeps comíortably, he falls 
asleep as though entering upon an attainment. 

61. He ĩvnkes in comỷort: instead of waking uncomíortably, groaning and 
yawning and turning over as others do, he wakes comíortably without contortions, 
like a lotus opening. [312] 

62. He dreams no evil dreams: when he sees dreams, he sees only auspicious 
ones, as though he were worshipping a shrine, as though he were making an 
oííering, as though he were hearing the Dhamma. But he does not see evil 
dreams as others do, as though being surrounded by bandits, as though being 
threatened by wild beasts, as though íalling into chasms (see xiy n. 45). 

63. He is dear to human beings: he is as dear to and beloved by human beings as 
a necklace worn to hang on the chest, as a wreath adorning the head. 

64. He is dear to non-human beings : he is just as dear to non-human beings as he 
is to human beings, as in the Elder Visãkha's case. He was a landowner, it 
seems, at Pãtaliputta (Patna). While he was living there he heard this: “The 
Island of Tambapanni (Sri Lanka), apparently, is adorned with a diadem of 
shrines and gleams with the yellow cloth, and there a man can sit or lie wherever 
he likes; there the climate is íavourable, the abodes are íavourable, the people are 
íavourable, the Dhamma to be heard is íavourable, and all these íavourable things 
are easily obtained there." 

65. He made over his íortune to his wife and children and left his home with 
only a single ducat (kahãpana) sewn into the hem of his garment. He stopped for 
one month on the sea coast in expectation of a ship, and meanwhile by his skill 
in trading he made a thousand during the month by buying goods here and 
selling them there in lawful enterprise. 

66. Eventually he came to the Great Monastery [(Mahãvihãra) at Anurãdha- 
pura], and there he asked for the going íorth into homelessness. When he was 
being conducted to the chapter house (sĩmã) for the going-íorth ceremony, the 
purse containing the thousand pieces dropped out from under his belt. When 
asked “What is that?" he replied, "It is a thousand ducats, venerable sirs." They 
told him, "Lay follower, it is not possible to distribute them aíter the going íorth. 
Distribute them now." Then he said, “Let none who have come to the scene of 
Visãkha's going íorth depart empty-handed," and opening [the purse] he 
strewed them over the chapter house yard, aíter which he received the going 
íorth and the full admission. 

67. When he had acquired five years' seniority and had become íamiliar with 
the two Codes (Pãtimokkha; see III.31) he celebrated the Pavãranã at the end of 
the Rains, took a meditation subịect that suited him, and set out to wander, living 
for four months in each monastery and doing the duties on a basis of equality 
with the residents. While he was wandering in this way: 
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The elder halted in a wood 
To scan the tenor of his way; 

He thundered íorth this roundelay 
Proclaiming that he íound it good: 

So from your full-admission day 
Till in this place you paused and stood 
No stumbling mars your bhikkhuhood; 

Be thankíul for such grace, I say [313] 

68. On his way to Cittalapabbata he came to a road fork and stood wondering 
which turn to take. Then a deity living in a rock held out a hand pointing out the 
road to him. 

69. He came to the Cittalapabbata Monastery Aíter he had stayed there for 
four months he lay down thinking, "In the morning I depart." Then a deity 
living in a manila tree at the end of the walk sat down on a step of the stair and 
burst into tears. The elder asked, "Who is that?"—"It is I, Maniliyã, venerable 
sir."—"What are you weeping for?"—"Because you are going away."—"What 
good does my living here to you?"—"Venerable sir, as long as you live here non- 
human beings treat each other kindly Now, when you are gone, they will start 
quarrels and loose talk." 9 The elder said, "If my living here makes you live at 
peace, that is good," and so he stayed there another four months. Then he again 
thought of leaving, but the deity wept as beíore. And so the elder lived on there, 
and it was there that he attained Nibbãna. 

This is how a bhikkhu who abides in loving-kindness is dear to non-human 
beings. 

70. Deities guard him: deities guard him as a mother and íather guard their 
child. 

71. Tire, poison and lueapons do not affect him: they do not affect, do not enter into, 
the body of one who abides in loving-kindness, like the fire in the case of the lay 
woman devotee Uttarã (see XII.34 and Dhp-a III 310), like the poison in the case 
of the Samyutta reciter the Elder CũỊa-Siva, like the kniíe in the case of the novice 
Sankicca (see Dhp-a II 249); they do not disturb the body, is what is meant. 

72. And they tell the story of the cow here too. A cow was giving milk to her 
calf, it seems. A hunter, thinking "I shall shoot her," Bourished a long-handled 
spear in his hand and Bung it. It struck her body and bounced off like a palm 
leaf—and that was owing neither to access nor to absorption, but simply to the 
strength of her consciousness of love for her calf. So mightily powerful is loving- 
kindness. 

73. His mind is easily concentrated: the mind of one who abides in loving-kindness 
is quickly concentrated, there is no sluggishness about it. [314] 

74. The expression of his face is serene: his face has a serene expression, like a 
palmyra íruit loosed from its stem. 


9. For duịịhulla see Ch. iy note 36. Here the meaning is more likely to be "bad" or 
"lewd" than "inert." 
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75. He dies unconýused: there is no dying deluded for one who abides in loving- 
kindness. He passes away undeluded as if íalling asleep. 

76. ỉf he penetrates no higher: if he is unable to reach higher than the attainment 
of lovừig-kừidness and attain Arahantship, then when he talls from this life, he 
reappears in the Brahmã-world as one who wakes up from sleep. 

This is the detailed explanation of the development of loving-kindness. 

[(2) Compassion] 

77. One who wants to develop compassion should begin his task by reviewing 
the danger in lack of compassion and the advantage in compassion. 

And when he begins it, he should not direct it at íirst towards the dear, etc., 
persons; for one who is dear simply retains the position of one who is dear, a 
very dear companion retains the position of a very dear companion, One who is 
neutral retains the position of one who is neutral, one who is antipathetic retains 
the position of one who is antipathetic, and one who is hostile retains the position 
of one who is hostile. One of the opposite sex and one who is dead are also not 
the tield for it. 

78. In the Vibhanga it is said: "And how does a bhikkhu dwell pervading one 
direction with his heart endued with compassion? Just as he would feel 
compassion on seeing an unlucky, uníortunate person, so he pervades all beings 
with compassion" (Vibh 273). Theretore íirst of all, on seeing a wretched man, 
unlucky, uníortunate, in every way a fit object for compassion, unsightly reduced 
to utter misery with hands and feet cut off, sitting in the shelter for the helpless 
with a pot placed betore him, with a mass of maggots oozing from his arms and 
legs, and moaning, compassion should be felt for him in this way: "This being 
has indeed been reduced to misery; if only he could be treed from this suttering!" 

But if he does not encounter such a person, then he can arouse compassion 
for an evil-doing person, even though he is happy, by comparing him to one 
about to be executed. How? 

79. Suppose a robber has been caught with stolen goods, and in accordance 
with the king's command to execute him, the king's men bind him and lead him 
off to the place of execution, giving him a hundred blows in sets of four. Then 
people give him things to chew and eat and also garlands and pertumes, 
unguents and betel leaves. Although [315] he goes along eating and enjoying 
these things as though he were happy and well off, still no one tancies that he is 
really happy and well off. On the contrary people feel compassion for him, 
thinking, "This poor wretch is now about to die; every step he takes brings him 
nearer to the presence of death." So too a bhikkhu whose meditation subịect is 
compassion should arouse compassion for an [evil-doing] person even if he is 
happy: "Though this poor wretch is now happy, cheertul, enịoying his wealth, 
still for want of even one good deed done now in any one of the three doors [of 
body, speech and mind] he can come to experience untold suttering in the States 
of loss." 
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80. Having aroused compassion for that person in that way, he should next 
arouse compassion for a dear person, next for a neutral person, and next for a 
hostile person, successively in the same way 

81. But if resentment towards the hostile person arises in the way already 
described, he should make it subside in the way described under loving-kindness 
(§§14-39). 

And here too when someone has done proíitable deeds and the meditator 
sees or hears that he has been overtaken by one of the kinds of ruin beginning 
with ruin of health, relatives, property, etc., he deserves the meditator's 
compassion; and so he does too in any case, even with no such ruin, thus "In 
reality he is unhappy" because he is not exempt from the suffering of the round 
[of becoming]. And in the way already described the meditator should break 
down the barriers between the four kinds of people, that is to say, himselí, the 
dear person, the neutral person and the hostile person. Then cultivating that 
sign, developing it and repeatedly practicing it, he should increase the 
absorption by the triple and quadruple jhãna in the way already stated under 
loving-kindness. 

82. But the order given in the Anguttara Commentary is that a hostile person 
should íirst be made the object of compassion, and when the mind has been 
made malleable with respect to him, next the unlucky person, next the dear 
person, and next oneselí. That does not agree with the text, "an unlucky, 
uníortunate person" (§78).Therefore he should begin the development, break 
down the barriers, and increase absorption only in the way stated here. 

83. Aíter that, the versatility consisting in the unspeciíied pervasion in five 
ways, the speciíied pervasion in seven ways, and the directional pervasion in ten 
ways, and the advantages described as "He sleeps in comíort," etc., should be 
understood in the same way as given under loving-kindness. 

This is the detailed explanation of the development of compassion. [316] 

[(3) Gladness] 

84. One who begins the development of gladness 10 should not start with the 
dear person and the rest; for a dear person is not the proximate cause of gladness 
merely in virtue of dearness, how much less the neutral and the hostile person. 
One of the opposite sex and one who is dead are also not the íield for it. 

85. However, the very dear companion can be the proximate cause for it—one 
who in the commentaries is called a "boon companion," for he is constantly 
glad: he laughs íirst and speaks afterwards. So he should be the íirst to be 
pervaded with gladness. Or on seeing or hearing about a dear person being 
happy, cheeríul and glad, gladness can be aroused thus: "This being is indeed 
glad. How good, how excellent!" For this is what is reíerred to in the Vibhanga: 
"And how does a bhikkhu dwell pervading one direction with his heart endued 


10. Muditã —"gladness" as one of the divine abidings is always in the sense of 
gladness at others' success. Sometimes rendered as "altruistic joy" and "sympathetic 
gladness." 
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with gladness? Just as he would be glad on seeing a dear and beloved person, so 
he pervades all beings with gladness" (Vibh 274). 

86. But if his boon companion or the dear person was happy in the past but is 
now unlucky and uníortunate, then gladness can still be aroused by 
remembering his past happiness and apprehending the glad aspect in this 
way: "In the past he had great wealth, a great following and he was always 
glad." Or gladness can be aroused by apprehending the íuture glad aspect in 
him in this way: "In the íuture he will again enjoy similar success and will go 
about in gold palanquins, on the backs of elephants or on horseback, and so 
on." 

Having thus aroused gladness with respect to a dear person, he can then 
direct it successively towards a neutral one, and aíter that towards a hostile one. 

87. But if resentment towards the hostile one arises in him in the way already 
described, he should make it subside in the same way as described under loving- 
kindness (§§14-39). 

He should break down the barriers by means of mental impartiality towards 
the four, that is, towards these three and himselí. And by cultivating that sign, 
developing and repeatedly practicing it, he should increase the absorption to 
triple and quadruple jhãna in the way already stated under loving-kindness. 

Next, the versatility consisting in unspeciíied pervasion in five ways, speciíied 
pervasion in seven ways, and directional pervasion in ten ways, and also the 
advantages described as "He sleeps in comíort," etc., should be understood in 
the same way as stated under loving-kindness. 

This is the detailed explanation of the development of gladness. 

[317] 


[(4) Equanimity] 

88. One who wants to develop equanimity must have already obtained the 
triple or quadruple jhãna in loving-kindness, and so on. He should emerge from 
the third jhãna [in the íouríold reckoning], aíter he has made it íamiliar, and he 
should see danger in the íormer [three divine abidings] because they are linked 
with attention given to beings' enịoyment in the way beginning "May they be 
happy/' because resentment and approval are near, and because their association 
with joy is gross. And he should also see the advantage in equanimity because 
it is peaceíul. Then he should arouse equanimity ( upekkhã ) by looking on with 
equanimity (ajjhupekkhitvã) at a person who is normally neutral; aíter that at a 
dear person, and the rest. For this is said: "And how does a bhikkhu dwell 
pervading One direction with his heart endued with equanimity? Just as he 
would feel equanimity on seeing a person who was neither beloved nor unloved, 
so he pervades all beings with equanimity" (Vibh 275). 

89. Thereíore he should arouse equanimity towards the neutral person in the 
way already stated. Then, through the neutral one, he should break down the 
barriers in each case between the three people, that is, the dear person, then the 
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boon companion, and then the hostile one, and lastly himselí. And he should 
cultivate that sign, develop and repeatedly practice it. 

90. As he does so the íourth jhãna arises in him in the way described under the 
earth kasina. 

But how then? Does this arise in one in whom the third jhãna has already 
arisen on the basis of the earth kasina, etc.? It does not. Why not? Because of the 
dissimilarity of the object. It arises only in one in whom the third jhãna has 
arisen on the basis of loving-kindness, etc., because the object is similar. 

But aíter that the versatility and the obtaining of advantages should be 
understood in the same way as described under lovừig-kindness. 

This is the detailed explanation of the development of equanimity 

[General] 

91. Now, having thus known these divine abidings 
Told by the Divine One (brahmã ) supremely [wise], 

There is this general explanation too 
Conceming them that he should recognize. 

[Meanings] 

92. Now, as to the meaning íirstly of loving-kindness, compassion, gladness 
and equanimity: it íattens (mejjati), thus it is loving-kindness (mettã); it is solvent 
(s iniyhati) is the meaning. Also: it comes about with respect to a íriend ( mitta), 
[318] or it is behaviour towards a íriend, thus it is loving-kừidness ( mettã ). 

When there is suííering in others it causes ( karoti ) good people's hearts to be 
moved (kampana), thus it is compassion (karunã). Or alternatively, it combats 
( kinãtiỴ 1 others' suííering, attacks and demolishes it, thus it is compassion. Or 
altematively, it is scattered (kiriyati) upon those who suffer, it is extended to them 
by pervasion, thus it is compassion (karunã). 

Those endowed with it are glad (modanti), or itselí is glad ( modati), or it is the 
mere act of being glad ( modana ), thus it is gladness ( muditã ). 

It looks on at ( npekkhati ), abandoning such interestedness as thinking “May 
they be free from enmity" and having recourse to neutrality, thus it is equanimity 
( upekkhã ). 


[Chamcteristic, Etc.] 

93. As to the characteristic, etc., loving-kindness is characterized here as 
promoting the aspect of welfare. Its íunction is to preíer welfare. It is maniíested 
as the removal of annoyance. Its proximate cause is seeing loveableness in beings. 
It succeeds when it makes ill will subside, and it íails when it produces (selíish) 
aííection. 


11. Kinati —"it combats": Skr. krnati —to injure or kill. PED gives this ref. under 
ordinary meaning "to buy," which is wrong. 
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94. Compassion is characterized as promoting the aspect of allaying suffering. 
Its íunction resides in not bearing others' suffering. It is maniiested as non- 
cruelty. Its proximate cause is to see helplessness in those overwhelmed by 
sufferừig. It succeeds when it makes cruelty subside and it fails when it produces 
sorrow. 

95. Gladness is characterized as gladdening (produced by others' success). 12 
Its íunction resides in being unenvious. It is maniíested as the elimination of 
aversion (boredom). Its proximate cause is seeing beings, success. It succeeds 
when it makes aversion (boredom) subside, and it fails when it produces 
merriment. 

96. EcỊuanimity is characterized as promoting the aspect of neutrality towards 
beings. Its íunction is to see equality in beings. It is maniíested as the quieting of 
resentment and approval. Its proximate cause is seeing ownership of deeds 
(kamma) thus: "Beings are owners of their deeds. Whose 13 [if not theirs] is the 
choice by which they will become happy, or will get free from suffering, or will 
not fall away from the success they have reached?" It succeeds when it makes 
resentment and approval subside, and it fails when it produces the equanimity 
of unknowing, which is that [worldly-minded indiííerence of ignorance] based 
on the house life. 


[Purpose] 

97. The general purpose of these four divine abidings is the bliss of insight 
and an excellent [form of íuture] existence. That peculiar to each is respectively 
the warding off of ill will, and so on. For here loving-kindness has the purpose 
of warding off ill will, while the others have the respective purposes of warding 
off cruelty, aversion (boredom), and greed or resentment. And this is said too: 
"For this is the escape from ill will, íriends, that is to say the mind-deliverance of 
loving-kindness ... For this is the escape from cruelty íriends, that is to say the 
mind-deliverance of compassion ... For this is the escape from boredom, íriends, 
that is to say, the mind-deliverance of gladness ... For this is the escape from 
greed, íriends, that is to say the mind-deliverance of equanimity" (D III 248). 

[The Necir and Far Enemiesì 

98. And here each One has two enemies, one near and one far. 

The divine abiding of loving-kindness [319] has greed as its near enemy, 14 
since both share in seeing virtues. Greed behaves like a foe who keeps close by a 
man, and it easily íinds an opportunity. So loving-kindness should be well 


12. So Vism-mht 309. 

13. All texts read kassa (whose), which is coníirmed in the quotation translated in 
note 20. It is tempting, in view of the context, to read kammassa (kamma's), but there 
is no authority for it. The statement would then be an assertion instead of a question. 

14. "Greed is the near enemy of loving-kindness since it is able to corrupt owing to 
its similarity, like an enemy masquerading as a íriend" (Vism-mht 309). 
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protected from it. And ill will, which is dissimilar to the similar greed, is its far 
enemy like a foe ensconced in a rock wilderness. So loving-kindness must be 
practiced free from fear of that; for it is not possible to practice loving-kindness 
and feel anger simultaneously (see D III 247-48). 

99. Compassion has grieí based on the home life as its near enemy, sừice both 
share in seeing íailure. Such grieí has been described in the way beginning, 
"When a man either regards as a privation tailure to obtain visible obịects 
cognizable by the eye that are sought aíter, desired, agreeable, gratiíying and 
associated with worldliness, or when he recalls those tormerly obtained that are 
past, ceased and changed, then grieí arises in him. Such grieí as this is called 
grieí based on the home life" (M III 218). And cruelty which is dissimilar to the 
similar grieí, is its far enemy So compassion must be practiced free from fear of 
that; for it is not possible to practice compassion and be cruel to breathing thừigs 
simultaneously. 

100. Gladness has joy based on the home life as its near enemy, since both share 
in seeing success. Such joy has been described in the way beginning, "When a 
man either regards as gain the obtaining of visible obịects cognizable by the eye 
that are sought ... and associated with worldliness, or recalls those íormerly 
obtained that are past, ceased, and changed, then joy arises in him. Such joy as 
this is called joy based on the home life" (M III 217). And aversion (boredom), 
which is dissimilar to the similar joy, is its far enemy. So gladness should be 
practiced free from fear of that; for it is not possible to practice gladness and be 
discontented with remote abodes and things connected with the higher 
proíitableness simultaneously. 

101. Equanỉmitỵ has the equanimity of unknowing based on the home life as 
its near enemy, since both share in ignoring íaults and virtues. Such unknowing 
has been described in the way beginning, "On seeing a visible object with the 
eye equanimity arises in the toolish iníatuated ordinary man, in the untaught 
ordinary man who has not conquered his limitations, who has not conquered 
íuture [kamma] result, who is unperceiving of danger. Such equanimity as this 
does not surmount the visible object. Such equanimity as this is called equanimity 
based on the home life" (M III 219). And greed and resentment, which are 
dissimilar to the similar unknowing, are its far enemies. Thereíore equanimity 
must be practiced free from fear of that; [320] for it is not possible to look on with 
equanimity and be inílamed with greed or be resentíul 15 simultaneously 


[The Beginning, Middle and End, Etc.] 

102. Now, zeal consisting in desire to act is the beginning of all these things. 
Suppression of the hindrances, etc., is the middle. Absorption is the end. Their 


15. Patihannati —"to be resenttul": not in PED; the verb has been needed to correspond 
to "resentment" (paịigha), as the verb, "to be intlamed with greed" ( raịịati ) corresponds 
with "greed" ( rãga ). 
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object is a sừigle living being or many living beings, as a mental object consisting 
in a concept. 


[The Order in Extension] 

103. The extension of the object takes place either in access or in absorption. 
Here is the order of it. Just as a skilled ploughman íirst delimits an area and then 
does his ploughing, so íirst a single dwelling should be delimited and loving- 
kindness developed towards all beings there in the way beginning, "In this 
dwelling may all beings be free from enmity." When his mind has become 
malleable and wieldy with respect to that, he can then delimit two dwellings. 
Next he can successively delimit three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, one 
Street, half the village, the whole village, the district, the kingdom, one direction, 
and so on up to one world-sphere, or even beyond that, and develop loving- 
kindness towards the beings in such areas. Likewise with compassion and so 
on. This is the order in extending here. 

[The Outcome] 

104. Just as the immaterial States are the outcome of the kasinas, and the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception is the outcome of 
concentration, and íruition attainment is the outcome of insight, and the 
attainment of cessation is the outcome of serenity coupled with insight, so the 
divine abiding of equanimity is the outcome of the íirst three divine abidings. 
For just as the gable raíters cannot be placed in the air without having íirst set 
up the scaííolding and built the framework of beams, so it is not possible to 
develop the íourth (jhãna in the íourth divine abiding) without having already 
developed the third jhãna in the earlier (three divine abidings). 

[Four Questions] 

105. And here it may be asked: But why are loving-kindness, compassion, 
gladness, and equanimity called divine abidings? And why are they only four? 
And what is their order? And why are they called measureless States in the 
Abhidhamma? 

106. It may be replied: The divineness of the abiding ( brahmavihãratã ) should be 
understood here in the sense of best and in the sense of immaculate. For these 
abidings are the best in being the right attihide towards beings. And just as Brahmã 
gods abide with immaculate minds, so the meditators who associate themselves 
with these abidings abide on an equal íooting with Brahmã gods. So they are called 
divine abidings in the sense of best and in the sense of immaculate. [321] 

107. Here are the answers to the questions beginning with "Why are they only 
four?": 

Their number four is due to paths to purity 
And other sets of four; their order to their aim 
As welfare and the rest. Their scope is íound to be 
Immeasurable, so "measureless States" their name. 
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108. For among these, loving-kindness is the way to purity for one who has 
much ill will, compassion is that for one who has much cruelty, gladness is that 
for one who has much aversion (boredom), and equanimity is that for one who 
has much greed. Also attention given to beings is only íouríold, that is to say, as 
bringing welfare, as removing suííering, as being glad at their success, and as 
unconcern, [that is to say, impartial neutrality]. And one abiding in the 
measureless States should practice loving-kindness and the rest like a mother 
with four sons, namely, a child, an invalid, one in the ílush of youth, and one 
busy with his own aííairs; for she wants the child to grow up, wants the invalid 
to get well, wants the One in the ílush of youth to enjoy for long the beneíits of 
youth, and is not at all bothered about the one who is busy with his own aííairs. 
That is why the measureless States are only four as "due to paths to purity and 
other sets of four." 

109. One who wants to develop these four should practice them towards beings 
íirst as the promotion of the aspect of welfare—and loving-kindness has the 
promotion of the aspect of welfare as its characteristic; and next, on seeing or 
hearing or judging 1< ’ that beings whose welfare has been thus wished for are at 
the mercy of suííering, they should be practiced as the promotion of the aspect of 
the removal of suííering—and compassion has the promotion of the aspect of 
the removal of suííering as its characteristic; and then, on seeing the success of 
those whose welfare has been wished for and the removal of whose suííering 
has been wished for, they should be practiced as being glad—and gladness has 
the act of gladdening as its characteristic; but aíter that there is nothing to be 
done and so they should be practiced as the neutral aspect, in other words, the 
State of an onlooker—and equanimity has the promotion of the aspect of 
neutrality as its characteristic; thereíore, since their respective aims are the aspect 
of welfare, etc., their order should be understood to correspond, with loving- 
kindness stated íirst, then compassion, gladness and equanimity 

110. All of them, however, occur with a measureless scope, for their scope is 
measureless beings; and instead of assuming a measure such as "Loving- 
kindness, etc., should be developed only towards a single being, or in an area of 
such an extent," they occur with universal pervasion. 

That is why it was said: [322] 

Their number four is due to paths to purity 

And other sets of four; their order to their aim 

As welfare and the rest. Their scope is íound to be 

Immeasurable, so "measureless States" their name. 

[As Prodncing Three Ịhãnas and Four Ịhãnas] 

111. Though they have a single characteristic in having a measureless scope, 
yet the íirst three are only of triple and quadruple jhãna [respectively in the 
íouríold and íiveíold reckonings]. Why? Because they are not dissociated from 


16. Sambhavetva —"judging": not in this sense in PED. Vism-mht (p. 313) explains by 
parikappetvã (conjecturing). 
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joy But why are their aims not dissociated from joy? Because they are the escape 
from ill will, etc., which are origừiated by grief. But the last one belongs only to 
the remaining single jhãna. Why? Because it is associated with equanimous 
íeeling. For the divine abiding of equanimity that occurs in the aspect of neutrality 
towards beings does not exist apart from equanimous [that is to say neither- 
painful-nor-pleasant] íeeling. 

112. However, someone might say this: "It has been said by the Blessed One in 
the Book of Eights, speaking of the measureless States in general: 'Next, bhikkhu, 
you should develop the concentration with applied thought and sustained 
thought, and you should develop it without applied thought and with sustained 
thought only and you should develop it without applied thought and without 
sustained thought, and you should develop it with happiness, and you should 
develop it without happiness, and you should develop it accompanied by 
gratiíication, and you should develop it accompanied by equanimity' (A IV 300). 
Consequently all four measureless States have quadruple and quintuple jhãna." 

113. He should be told: "Do not put it like that. For if that were so, then 
contemplation of the body etc., would also have quadruple and quintuple jhãna. 
But there is not even the íirst jhãna in the contemplation of íeeling or in the other 
two. 17 So do not misrepresent the Blessed One by adherence to the letter. The 
Enlightened One's word is proíound and should be taken as it is intended, 
giving due weight to the teachers." 

114. And the intention here is this: The Blessed One, it seems, was asked to 
teach the Dhamma thus: "Venerable sir, it would be good if the Blessed One 
would teach me the Dhamma in brieí, so that, having heard the Blessed One's 
Dhamma, I may dwell alone, withdrawn, diligent, ardent and self-exerted" (A 
IV 299). But the Blessed One had no coníidence yet in that bhikkhu, since although 
he had already heard the Dhamma he had nevertheless gone on living there 
instead of going to do the ascetic's duties, [and the Blessed One expressed his 
lack of coníidence] thus: "So too, some misguided men merely question me, and 
when the Dhamma is expounded [to them], they still íancy that they need not 
follow me" (A IV 299). However, the bhikkhu had the potentiality for the 
attainment of Arahantship, and so he advised him again, [323] saying: "Thereíore, 
bhikkhu, you should train thus: 'My mind shall be steadied, quite steadied 
internally, and arisen evil unproíitable things shall not obsess my mind and 


17. For which kinds of body contemplation give which kinds of concentration see 
8.43 and M-a I 247. 

18. "'Mere unỊỊìcation ofthe mind the kind of concenữating (samãdhãmí) that is ưndeveloped 
and just obtained by one in pursuit of development. That is called 'basic concentration/ 
however, since it is the basic reason for the kinds of more distinguished concentration to 
be mentioned later in this connection. This 'mere uniíication of the mind' is intended as 
momentary concentration as in the passage beginning, 'I internally settled, steadied, 
unitied and concentrated my mind' (M I 116). For the íirst unitication of the mind is 
recognized as momentary concentration here as it is in the íirst of the two successive 
descriptions: 'Tireless energy was aroused in me ... my mind was concentrated and 
unitied' followed by 'Quite secluded from sense desứes ...'" (M I 21) (Vism-mht 314). 
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remain/ You should train thus" (A IV 299). But what is stated in that advice is 
basic concentration consisting in mere uniíication of mind 18 internally in the 
sense of in oneselí (see Ch. xiỵ n. 75). 

115. Aíter that he told him about its development by means of loving-kindness 
in order to show that he should not rest content with just that much but should 
intensiiy his basic concentration in this way: "As soon as your mind has become 
steadied, quite steadied internally bhikkhu, and arisen evil unproíitable things 
do not obsess your mind and remain, then you should train thus: 'The mind- 
deliverance of loving-kindness will be developed by me, írequently practiced, 
made the vehicle, made the íoundation, established, Consolidated, and properly 
undertaken/ You should train thus, bhikkhu" (A IV 299-300), aíter which he 
said íurther: "As soon as this concentration has been thus developed by you, 
bhikkhu, 19 and írequently practiced, then you should develop this concentration 
with applied thought and sustained thought ... and you should develop it 
accompanied by equanimity" (A IV 300). 

116. The meaning is this: "Bhikkhu, when this basic concentration has been 
developed by you by means of loving-kindness, then, instead of resting content 
with just that much, you should make this basic concentration reach quadruple 
and quintuple jhãna in other obịects by [íurther] developing it in the way 
beginning 'With applied thought.'" 

117. And having spoken thus, he íurther said: "As soon as this concentration 
has been thus developed by you, bhikkhu, and írequently practiced, then you 
should train thus: 'The mind-deliverance of compassion will be developed by 
me ...' (A IV 300), etc., pointing out that "you should effect its [íurther] 
development by means of quadruple and quintuple jhãna in other obịects, this 
[íurther] development being preceded by the remaining divine abidings of 
compassion and the rest." 

118. Having thus shown how its [íurther] development by means of quadruple 
and quintuple jhãna is preceded by loving-kindness, etc., and having told him, 
"As soon as this concentration has been developed by you, bhikkhu, and 
írequently practiced, then you should train thus: 'I shall dwell contemplating 
the body as a body'" etc., he concluded the discourse with Arahantship as its 
culmination thus: "As soon as this concentration has been developed by you, 
bhikkhu, completely developed, then wherever you go you will go in comíort, 
wherever you stand you will stand in comíort, wherever [324] you sit you will sit 
in comíort, wherever you make your couch you will do so in comíort" (A IV 301). 
From that it must be understood that the [three] beginning with loving-kindness 
have only triple-quadruple jhãna, and that equanimity has only the single 


19. '"Thus developed'-. just as a fire started with wood and banked up with cowdung, 
dust, etc., although it arrives at the State of a 'cowdung fire,' etc., (cf. M I 259) is 
nevertheless called atter the original fire that was started with the wood, so too it is 
the basic concentration that is spoken of here, taking it as banked up with loving- 
kindness, and so on. 'In other objects' means in such objects as the earth kasina" 
(Vism-mht 315). 
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remaining jhana. And they are expounded in the same way in the Abhidhamma 
as well. 


[The Highest Limit of Each] 

119. And while they are twofold by way of the triple-quadruple jhãna and the 
single remaừiừig jhãna, still they should be understood to be distinguishable in 
each case by a diiíerent eííicacy consisting in havừig "beauty as the highest," 
etc. For they are so described in the Haliddavasana Sutta, according as it is said: 
"Bhikkhus, the mind-deliverance of loving-kindness has beauty as the highest, 
I say ... The mind-deliverance of compassion has the base consisting of boundless 
space as the highest, I say ... The mind-deliverance of gladness has the base 
consisting of boundless consciousness as the highest I say ... The mind- 
deliverance of equanimity has the base consisting of nothingness as the highest, 
I say" (S V 119-21). 20 

120. But why are they described in this way? Because each is the respective 
basic support for each. For beừigs are unrepulsive to one who abides in loving- 
kindness. Being íamiliar with the unrepulsive aspect, when he applies his mind 
to unrepulsive pure colours such as blue-black, his mind enters into them without 
difficulty So lovừig-kindness is the basic support for the liberation by the beautiíul 
(see M II12; M-a III 256), but not for what is beyond that. That is why it is called 
"having beauty as the highest." 

121. One who abides in compassion has come to know thoroughly the danger 
in materiality, since compassion is aroused in him when he sees the suffering of 
beings that has as its material sign (cause) beating with sticks, and so on. So, 
well knowing the danger in materiality, when he removes whichever kasina 
[concept he was contemplating], whether that of the earth kasina or another, and 
applies his mind to the space [that remains (see X.6)], which is the escape from 
materiality, then his mind enters into that [space] without difficulty. So 
compassion is the basic support for the sphere of boundless space, but not for 
what is beyond that. That is why it is called "having the base consisting of 
boundless space as the highest." 

122. When he abides in gladness, his mind becomes íamiliar with 
apprehending consciousness, since gladness is aroused in him when he sees 
beings' consciousness arisen in the form of reịoicing over some reason for joy. 
Then when he surmounts the sphere of boundless space that he had already 
attained in due course and applies his mind to the consciousness that had as its 
object the sign of space, [325] his mind enters into it without difficulty So gladness 
is the basic support for the base consisting of boundless consciousness, but not 
for what is beyond that. That is why it is called "having the sphere of boundless 
consciousness as the highest." 


20. "The beautitul" ( subha ) is the third of the eight liberations ( vimokkha —see MII12; 
M-a III255). 

21. Reading in both cases “aviịịamãna-gahana-dakkham cittam," not" -dukkham." '“Becaiise 
it has no tnore concern (ãbliogaỴ: because it has no íurther act of being concerned 
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123. When he abides in equanimity, his mind becomes skilled 21 in appre- 
hending what is (in the ultimate sense) non-existent, because his mind has been 
diverted from apprehension of (what is existent in) the ultimate sense, namely 
pleasure, (release from) pain, etc., owing to having no íurther concem such as 
“May beings be happy" or “May they be released from pain" or “May they not 
lose the success they have obtained." Now his mind has become used to being 
diverted from apprehension of [what is existent in] the ultimate sense, and his 
mind has become skilled in apprehending what is non-existent in the ultimate 
sense, (that is to say, living beings, which are a concept), and so when he 
surmounts the base consisting of boundless consciousness attained in due 
course and applies his mind to the absence, which is non-existent as to individual 
essence, of consciousness, which is a reality (is become—see M I 260) in the 
ultimate sense, then his mind enters into that (nothingness, that non-existence) 
without diííiculty (see X.32). So equanimity is the basic support for the base 
consisting of nothingness, but not for what is beyond that. That is why it is 
called “having the base consisting of nothingness as the highest." 

124. When he has understood thus that the special eííicacy of each resides 
respectively in “having beauty as the highest," etc., he should besides 
understand how they bring to períection all the good States beginning with 
giving. For the Great Beings' minds retain their balance by giving preíerence to 
beings' welfare, by dislike of beings' suííering, by desire for the various successes 
achieved by beings to last, and by impartiality towards all beings. And to all 
beings they give gifts, which are a source a pleasure, without discriminating 
thus: "It must be given to this one; it must not be given to this one." And in order 
to avoid doing harm to beings they undertake the precepts of virtue. They practice 
renunciation for the purpose of períecting their virtue. They cleanse their 
understanding for the purpose of non-confusion about what is good and bad for 
beings. They constantly arouse energy, having beings' welfare and happiness at 
heart. When they have acquired heroic íortitude through supreme energy they 
become patient with beings' many kinds of íaults. They do not deceive when 


(ãbhuịana) by hoping ( ãsimsanã ) for their pleasure, etc., thus 'May they be happy.' The 
development of loving-kindness, etc., occurring as it does in the form of hope for 
beings' pleasure, etc., makes them its object by directing [the mind] to apprehension 
of [what is existent in] the ultimate sense [i.e. pleasure, etc.]. But development of 
equanimity, instead of occurring like that, makes beings its object by simply looking 
on. But does not the divine abiding of equanimity itselí too make beings its object by 
directing the mind to apprehension of [what is existent in] the ultimate sense, because 
of the words, 'Beings are owners of their deeds. Whose [if not theirs] is the choice by 
which they will become happy ...?' (§96)—Certainly that is so. But that is in the prior 
stage of development of equanimity When it has reached its culmination, it makes 
beings its object by simply looking on. So its occurrence is specially occupied with 
what is non-existent in the ultimate sense [i.e. beings, which are a concept]. And so 
skill in apprehending the non-existent should be understood as avoidance of 
bewilderment due to misrepresentation in apprehension of beings, which avoidance 
of bewilderment has reached absorption" (Vism-mht). 
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promising "VVe shall give you this; we shall do this for you." They are unshakably 
resolute upon beings' welfare and happiness. Through unshakable loving-kindness 
they place them first [beíore themselves]. Through ecỊuanimity they expect no 
reward. Having thus fulfilled the [ten] períections, these [divine abidings] then 
períect all the good States classed as the ten powers, the four kinds of íearlessness, 
the six kinds of knowledge not shared [by disciples], and the eighteen States of 
the Enlightened One. 22 This is how they brừig to períection all the good States 
beginning with giving. 

The ninth chapter called “The Description of the Divine 
Abidings" in the Treatise on the Development of 
Concentration in the Path of Puriỷication composed for the 
purpose of gladdening good people. 


22. For the "ten powers" and "four kinds of tearlessness" see MN 12. For the "six 
kinds of knowledge not shared by disciples" see Patis 1121f. For the "eighteen States 
of the Enlightened One" see Cp-a. 
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[(1) The Base Consisting of Boundless Space] 

1. [326] Now, as to the four immaterial States mentioned next to the divine 
abidings (III.105), one who wants íirstly to develop the base consisting of 
boundless space sees in gross physical matter danger through the wielding of 
sticks, etc., because of the words: "Tt is in virtue of matter that wielding of sticks, 
wielding of knives, quarrels, brawls and disputes takes place; but that does not 
exist at all in the immaterial State/ and in this expectation he enters upon the 
way to dispassion for only material things, for the tading and cessation of only 
those" (M I 410); and he sees danger in it too through the thousand aíílictions 
beginning with eye disease. So, in order to surmount that, he enters upon the 
tourth jhãna in any one of the nừie kasinas beginnừig with the earth kasina and 
omitting the limited-space kasina. 

2. Now, although he has already surmounted gross physical matter by means 
of the tourth jhãna of the fine-material sphere, nevertheless he still wants also to 
surmount the kasina materiality since it is the counterpart of the tormer. How 
does he do this? 

3. Suppose a timid man is pursued by a snake in a íorest and ílees from it as 
fast as he can, then if he sees in the place he has tled to a palm leaf with a streak 
painted on it or a creeper or a rope or a crack in the ground, he is teartul, anxious 
and will not even look at it. Suppose again a man is living in the same village as 
a hostile man who ill-uses him and on being threatened by him with a ílogging 
and the burning down of his house, he goes away to live in another village, then 
if he meets another man there of similar appearance, voice and manner, he is 
teartul, anxious and will not even look at him. 

4. Here is the application of the similes. The time when the bhikkhu has the 
gross physical matter as his object is like the time when the men were respectively 
threatened by the snake and by the enemy. [327] The time when the bhikkhu 
surmounts the gross physical matter by means of the íourth ịhãna of the fine- 
material sphere is like the íirst man's tleeing as fast as he can and the other 
man's going away to another village. The bhikkhu's observing that even the 
matter of the kasina is the counterpart of that gross physical matter and his 
wanting to surmount that also is like the íirst man's seeing in the place he had 
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ríled to the palm leaf with a streak painted on it, etc., and the other man's seeing 
the man who resembled the enemy in the village he had left, and their 
unwillừigness to look owing to fear and anxiety 

And here the similes of the dog attacked by a boar and that of the pisãca goblin 
and the timid man 1 should be understood too. 

5. So when he has thus become disgusted with (dispassionate towards) the 
kasina materiality the object of the íourth jhãna, and wants to get away from it, 
he achieves mastery in the five ways. Then on emerging from the now íamiliar 
íourth jhãna of the fine-material sphere, he sees the danger in that jhãna in this 
way: "This makes its object the materiality with which I have become disgusted," 
and "It has joy as its near enemy/' and "It is grosser than the peaceíul liberations." 
There is, however, no [comparative] grossness of íactors here [as in the case of the 
four fine-material jhãnas]; for the immaterial States have the same two íactors as 
this fine-material [jhãna]. 

6. When he has seen the danger in that [fine-material íourth jhãna] jhãna in 
this way and has ended his attachment to it, he gives his attention to the base 
consisting of boundless space as peaceíul. Then, when he has spread out the 
kasina to the limit of the world-sphere, or as far as he likes, he removes the kasina 
[materiality] by giving his attention to the space touched by it, [regarding that] 
as "space" or "boundless space." 

7. When he is removừig it, he neither íolds it up like a mat nor withdraws it like 
a cake from a tin. It is simply that he does not advert to it or give attention to it or 
review it; it is when he neither adverts to it nor gives attention to it nor reviews it, 
but gives his attention exclusively to the space touched by it, [regarding that] as 
"space, space," that he is said to "remove the kasina." 

8. And when the kasina is being removed, it does not roll up or roll away It is 
simply that it is called "removed" on account of his non-attention to it, his 
attention being given to "space, space." This is conceptualized as the mere 
space left by the removal of the kasina [materiality]. Whether it is called "space 
left by the removal of the kasina" or "space touched by the kasina" or "space 
secluded from the kasina," it is all the same. 

9. He adverts again and again to the sign of the space left by the removal of the 
kasina [328] as "space, space," and strikes at it with thought and applied 
thought. As he adverts to it again and again and strikes at it with thought and 
applied thought, the hindrances are suppressed, mindtulness is established 
and his mind becomes concentrated in access. He cultivates that sign again and 
again, develops and repeatedly practices it. 

10. As he again and again adverts to it and gives attention to it in this way 
consciousness belonging to the base consisting of boundless space arises in 

1. "A dog, it seems, was attacked in the íorest by a boar and tled. When it was dusk 
he saw in the distance a cauldron for boiling rice, and perceiving it as a boar, he fled in 
tear and terror. Again, a man who was atraid of pisãca goblins saw a decapitated palm 
stump at night in a place that was untamiliar to him, and perceiving it as a pisãca 
goblin, he fell down in his fear, horror and contusion" (Vism-mht 320). 
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absorption with the space [as its object], as the consciousness belonging to the 
fine-material sphere did in the case of the earth kasina, and so on. And here too 
in the prior stage there are either three or four sensual-sphere impulsions 
associated with equanimous íeeling, while the íourth or the fifth is of the 
immaterial sphere. The rest is the same as in the case of the earth kasina (IV74). 

11. There is, however, this diiíerence. When the immaterial-sphere conscious- 
ness has arisen in this way, the bhikkhu, who has been íormerly looking at the 
kasina disk with the jhãna eye íinds himselí looking at only space aíter that sign 
has been abruptly removed by the attention given in the preliminary work thus 
"space, space." He is like a man who has plugged an opening in a [covered] 
vehicle, a sack or a pot 2 with a piece of blue rag or with a piece of rag of some 
such colour as yellow, red or white and is looking at that, and then when the rag 
is removed by the íorce of the wind or by some other agency, he íinds himselí 
looking at space. 


[Text and Commentary] 

12. And at this point it is said: "With the complete surmounting (samatikkamã) 
of perceptions of matter, with the disappearance of perceptions of resistance, 
with non-attention to perceptions of variety [aware of] 'unbounded space/ he 
enters upon and dwells in the base consisting of boundless space" (Vibh 245). 

13. Herein, complete is in all aspects or of all [perceptions]; without exception, 
is the meaning. Of perceptions of matter. both (a) of the fine-material jhãnas 
mentioned [here] under the heading of “perception," and (b) of those things 
that are their object. For (a) the jhãna of the fine-material sphere is called “matter" 
in such passages as “Possessed of visible matter he sees instances of matter" (D 
II 70; M II12), and (b) it is its object too [that is called "matter"] in such passages 
as “He sees instances of visible matter externally ... fair and ugly" (D II110; M 
II 13). 3 Consequently, here the words “perception of matter" ( rũpa-sannã —lit. 
"matter-perceptions"), in the sense of “perceptions about matter," are used (a) 
for fine-material jhãna stated thus under the headings of “perceptions." [Also] 
(b) it has the label ( sanũã ) “matter" (rũpa), thus it (the jhãna's object) is “labelled 
matter" ( rũpa-sanũã ); what is meant is that "matter" is its name. So it should be 
understood that this is also a term for (b) what is classed as the earth kasina, etc., 
which is the object of that [jhãna]. 4 [329] 


2. PED, this ref. reads yãnaputosã for yãnapatoỊi, taking it as one compound (see 
under yãna and mutoịĩ, but this does not fit the context happily. Vism-mht (p. 321) has: 

YãnappatoỊikumbhimukhãdĩmn' ti ogunịhana-sivikãdi-yãnam mukham = yãna-mukham ; 
patoỊiyã kuddakadvãrassa mukham = patoịi-mukham; kumbhi-mukhan ti paccekam mukha- 
saddo sambandhitabbo." This necessitates taking yãna separately. 

3. These two quotations reíer respectively to the tirst of the eight liberations and 
the íirst of the eight bases of mastery (See M-a III 255ff.). 

4. This explanation depends on a play on the word sannã as the [subjective] perception 
and as the [objective] sign, signal or label perceived. 
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14. With the surmounting: with the íading away and with the cessation. What is 
meant? With the íading away and with the cessation, both because of the íading 
away and because of the cessation, either in all aspects or without exception, of 
these perceptions of matter, reckoned as jhãna, which number íiíteen with the 
[five each of the] proíitable, resultant and íunctional, 5 and also of these things 
labelled matter, reckoned as obịects [of those perceptions], which number nừie 
with the earth kasina, etc., (§1) he enters upon and dwells in the base consisting 
of boundless space. For he cannot enter upon and dwell in that without completely 
surmounting perceptions of matter. 

15. Herein, there is no surmounting of these perceptions in one whose greed 
for the object [of those perceptions] has not íaded away; and when the perceptions 
have been surmounted, their obịects have been surmounted as well. That is why 
in the Vibhaiiga only the surmounting of the perceptions and not that of the 
obịects is mentioned as follows: "Herein, what are perceptions of matter? They 
are the perception, perceiving, perceivedness, in one who has attained a fine- 
material-sphere attainment or in one who has been reborn there or in one who is 
abiding in bliss there in this present life. These are what are called perceptions 
of matter. These perceptions of matter are passed, surpassed, surmounted. Hence, 
'With the complete surmounting of perceptions of matter' is said" (Vibh 261). 
But this commentary should be understood to deal also with the surmounting 
of the object because these attainments have to be reached by surmounting the 
object; they are not to be reached by retaining the same object as in the íirst and 
subsequent jhãnas. 

16. With the disappearance of perceptions of resistance: perceptions of resistance 
are perceptions arisen through the impact of the physical base consisting of the 
eye, etc., and the respective obịects consisting of visible obịects etc.; and this is a 
term for perception of visible obịects ( rũpa ) and so on, according as it is said: 
"Here, what are perceptions of resistance? Perceptions of visible obịects, 
perceptions of sounds, perceptions of odours, perceptions of ílavours, perceptions 
of tangible obịects—these are called 'perceptions of resistance'" (Vibh 261); 
with the complete disappearance, the abandoning, the non-arising, of these ten 
kinds of perceptions of resistance, that is to say, of the five proíitable-resultant 
and five unproíitable-resultant; 6 causing their non-occurrence, is what is meant. 

17. Of course, these are not to be íound in one who has entered upon the íirst 
jhãna, etc., either; for consciousness at that time does not occur by way of the five 
doors. Still [330] the mention of them here should be understood as a 
recommendation of this jhãna for the purpose of arousing interest in it, just as in 
the case of the íourth jhãna there is mention of the pleasure and pain already 
abandoned elsewhere, and in the case of the third path there is mention of the 
[íalse] view of personality, etc., already abandoned earlier. 


5. See XIV129, description of perception aggregate, which is classitied in the same 
way as the consciousness aggregate. Those reterred to here are the íitteen fine- 
material kinds, corresponding to nos. (9-13), (57-61) and (81-85) in Table III. 

6. See XIV96Í. nos. (34-38) and (50-54) in Table III. 
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18. Or alternatively, though these are also not to be íound in one who has 
attained the fine-material sphere, still their not being there is not due to their 
having been abandoned; for development of the fine-material sphere does not 
lead to tading of greed for materiality, and the occurrence of those [fine-material 
jhãnas] is actually dependent on materiality. But this development [of the 
immaterial] does lead to the tading of greed for materiality. Theretore it is allowable 
to say that they are actually abandoned here; and not only to say it, but to 
maintain it absolutely 

19. In fact it is because they have not been abandoned already betore this that 
it was said by the Blessed One that sound is a thorn to one who has the íirst 
jhãna (A V 135). And it is precisely because they are abandoned here that the 
imperturbability (see Vibh 135) of the immaterial attainments and their State of 
peacetul liberation are mentioned (M I 33), and that ÃỊãra Kãlãma neither saw 
the five hundred carts that passed close by him nor heard the sound of them 
while he was in an immaterial attainment (D II 130). 

20. With non-attention to perceptions of variety. either to perceptions occurring with 
variety as their domain or to perceptions themselves various. For "perceptions of 
variety" are so called [for two reasons]: íirstlỵ because the kinds of perception included 
along with the mind element and mind-consciousness element in one who has not 
attained—vvhich kinds are intended here as described in the Vibhahga thus: "Herein, 
what are perceptions of variety? The perception, perceiving, perceivedness, in 
one who has not attained and possesses either mind element or mind- 
consciousness element in one who has not attained and possesses either mind 
element or mind-consciousness element: these are called 'perceptions of variety"' 
(Vibh 261)—occur with respect to a domain that is varied in individual essence 
with the variety classed as visible-object, sound, etc.; and secondly, because the 
forty-four kinds of perception—that is to say, eight kinds of sense-sphere 
proíitable perception, twelve kinds of unproíitable perception, eleven kinds of 
sense-sphere proíitable resultant perception, two kinds of unproíitable-resultant 
perception, and eleven kinds of sense-sphere tunctional perception—themselves 
have variety, have various individual essences, and are dissimilar from each 
other. With the complete non-attention to, non-adverting to, non-reaction to, 
non-reviewing of, these perceptions of variety; what is meant is that because he 
does not advert to them, give them attention or review them, thereíore ... 

21. And [two things] should be understood: íirstly, that their absence is stated 
here in two ways as "surmounting" and "disappearance" because the earlier 
perceptions of matter and perceptions of resistance do not exist even in the kind 
of existence produced by this jhãna on rebirth, let alone when this jhãna is 
entered upon and dwelt in that existence; [331] and secondly, in the case of 
perceptions of variety, "non-attention" to them is said because twenty-seven 
kinds of perception—that is to say, eight kinds of sense-sphere proíitable 
perception, nine kinds of tunctional perception, and ten kinds of unproíitable 
perception—still exist in the kind of existence produced by this jhãna. For when 
he enters upon and dwells in this jhãna there too, he does so by non-attention to 
them also, but he has not attained when he does give attention to them. 
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22. And here brieíly it should be understood that the abandoning of all fine- 
material-sphere States is signiiied by the words ĩvith the surmounting of perceptions 
of matter, and the abandoning of and non-attention to all sense-sphere 
consciousness and its concomitants is signiíied by the words ivith the 
disappearance of perceptions of resistance, ivith non-attention to perceptions of variety. 

23. Unbounded space: here it is called "unbounded" ( ananta, lit. endless) because 
neither its end as its arising nor its end as its fall are made known. 7 It is the space 
left by the removal of the kasina that is called "space." And here unboundedness 
(endlessness) should be understood as [reíerring to] the attention also, which is 
why it is said in the Vibhanga: "He places, settles his consciousness in that 
space, he pervades unboundedly (anantam), hence 'unbounded ( ananto ) space' 
is said" (Vibh 262). 

24. He enters upon and diưells in the base consisting of boundless space: it has no 
bound ( anta ), and thus it is unbounded ( ananta). What is spatially unbounded 
(i ãkãsam anantam) is unbounded space ( ãkãsãnantam ). Unbounded space is the 
same as boundless space (ãkãsãnancam —lit. space-boundlessness). That 
"boundless space" is a "base" ( ãyatana ) in the sense of habitat for the jhãna 
whose nature it is to be associated with it, as the "deities' base" is for deities, 
thus it is the "base consisting of boundless space" (ãkãsãnancãyatana). He enters 
and diưelỉs in: having reached that base consisting of boundless space, having 
caused it to be produced, he dwells ( viharati ) with an abiding ( vihãra ) consisting 
in postures that are in coníormity with it. 

This is the detailed explanation of the base consisting of boundless space as 
a meditation subịect. 

[(2) The Base Consisting of Boundless Consciousness] 

25. When he wants to develop the base consisting of boundless consciousness, 
he must first achieve mastery in the five ways in the attainment of the base 
consisting of boundless space. Then he should see the danger in the base 
consisting of boundless space in this way: "This attainment has fine-material 
jhãna as its near enemy, and it is not as peaceíul as the base consisting of 
boundless consciousness." So having ended his attachment to that, he should 
give his attention to the base consisting of boundless consciousness as peaceíul, 
adverting again and again as "consciousness, consciousness" to the 
consciousness that occurred pervading that space [as its object]. He should give 
it attention, review it, and strike at it with applied and sustained thought; [332] 
but he should not give attention [simply] in this way "boundless, boundless." 8 


7. "A [tormed] dhamma with an individual essence is delimited by rise and fall 
because it is produced aíter having not been, and because aíter having been it vanishes. 
But space is called boundless since it has neither rise nor fall because it is a dhamma 
without individual essence" (Vism-mht 323). 

8. "He should not give attention to it only as 'Boundless, boundless;' instead of 
developing it thus, he should give attention to it as 'Boundless consciousness, boundless 
consciousness' or as 'Consciousness, consciousness'" (Vism-mht 324). 
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26. As he directs his mind again and again on to that sign in this way, the 
hindrances are suppressed, mindíulness is established, and his mind becomes 
concentrated in access. He cultivates that sign again and again, develops and 
repeatedly practices it. As he does so, consciousness belonging to the base 
consisting of boundless consciousness arises in absorption with the [past] 
consciousness that pervaded the space [as its object], just as that belonging to 
the base consisting of boundless space did with the space [as its object]. But the 
method of explaining the process of absorption should be understood in the 
way already described. 


[Text and Commentary] 

27. And at this point it is said: "By completely surmounting ( samatikkamma ) 
the base consisting of boundless space, [aware of] 'unbounded consciousness/ 
he enters upon and dwells in the base consisting of boundless consciousness" 
(Vibh 245). 

28. Herein, completely is as already explained. By ... surmounting the base 
consisting of boundless space: the jhãna is called the "base consisting of boundless 
space" in the way already stated (§24), and its object is so called too. For the 
obịect, too, is "boundless space" (ữkãsãnancam) in the way already stated (§24), 
and then, because it is the object of the first immaterial jhãna, it is its "base" in 
the sense of habitat, as the "deities' base" is for deities, thus it is the "base 
consisting of boundless space." Likewise: it is "boundless space," and then, 
because it is the cause of the jhãna's being of that species, it is its "base" in the 
sense of locality of the species, as Kamboịã is the "base" of horses, thus it is the 
"base consisting of boundless space" in this way also. So it should be understood 
that the words, "By ... surmounting the base consisting of boundless space" 
include both [the jhãna and its object] together, since this base consisting of 
boundless consciousness is to be entered upon and dwelt in precisely by 
surmounting, by causing the non-occurrence of, and by not giving attention to, 
both the jhãna and its object. 

29. Unbounded consciousness: What is meant is that he gives his attention thus 
"unbounded consciousness" to that same consciousness that occurred in 
pervading [as its object the space] as "unbounded space." Or "unbounded" 
reíers to the attention. For when he gives attention without reserve to the 
consciousness that had the space as its object, then the attention he gives to it is 
"unbounded." 

30. For it is said in the Vibhanga: "'Unbounded consciousness': he gives 
attention to that same space pervaded by consciousness, he pervades boundlessly 
hence 'unbounded consciousness' is said" (Vibh 262). But in that passage (tam 
yeva ãkãsam vinũãnena phutam) the instrumental case "by consciousness" must 
be understood in the sense of accusative; for the teachers of the commentary 
explain its meaning in that way What is meant by "He pervades boundlessly" is 
that "he gives attention to that same consciousness which had pervaded that 
space" ( tam yeva ãkãsam phutam vinnãnam). 
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31. He enters upon and dĩvells in the base consisting of boundless consciousness: 
[333] it has no bound ( anta, lit. end), thus it is unbounded ( ananta ). What is 
unbounded is boundless (i ãnaũca lit. unboundedness), and unbounded 
consciousness is called "boundless consciousness," that is " vúĩnãnancam" [in 
the contracted form] instead of " vinnãnãnancam" [which is the full number of 
syllables]. This is an idiomatic form. That boundless consciousness ( vinnãnanca) 
is the base ( ãyatana ) in the sense of íoundation for the jhãna whose nature it is to 
be associated with it, as the "deities' base" is for deities, thus it is the "base 
consistừig of boundless consciousness" ( vinnãnancãyatana ). The rest is the same 
as beíore. 

This is the detailed explanation of the base consisting of boundless 
consciousness as a meditation subịect. 

[(3) The Base Consisting of Nothingness] 

32. When he wants to develop the base consisting of nothingness, he must íirst 
achieve mastery in the five ways in the attainment in the base consisting of 
boundless consciousness. Then he should see the danger in the base consisting 
of boundless consciousness in this way: "This attainment has the base consisting 
of boundless space as its near enemy, and it is not as peaceíul as the base 
consisting of nothingness." So having ended his attachment to that, he should 
give his attention to the base consisting of nothingness as peaceíul. He should 
give attention to the [present] non-existence, voidness, secluded aspect, of that 
same [past] consciousness belongừig to the base consisting of boundless space, 
which became the object of [the consciousness belonging to] the base consisting 
of boundless consciousness. How does he do this? 

33. VVithout giving [íurther] attention to that consciousness, he should [now] 
advert again and again in this way, "there is not, there is not," or "void, void," or 
"secluded, secluded," and give his attention to it, review it, and strike at it with 
thought and applied thought. 

34. As he directs his mind on to that sign thus, the hindrances are suppressed, 
mindíulness is established, and his mind becomes concentrated in access. He 
cultivates that sign again and again, develops and repeatedly practices it. As he 
does so, consciousness belonging to the base consisting of nothingness arises 
in absorption, making its object the void, secluded, non-existent State of that 
same [past] exalted consciousness that occurred in pervading the space, just as 
the [consciousness belonging to the] base consisting of boundless consciousness 
did the [then past] exalted consciousness that had pervaded the space. And 
here too the method of explaining the absorption should be understood in the 
way already described. 

35. But there is this diiíerence. Suppose a man sees a community of bhikkhus 
gathered together in a meeting hall or some such place and then goes elsewhere; 
then aíter the bhikkhus have risen at the conclusion of the business for which 
they had met and have departed, the man comes back, and as he stands in the 
doorway looking at that place again, he sees it only as void, he sees it only as 
secluded, he does not think, "So many bhikkhus have died, so many have left the 
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district," but rather [334] he sees only the non-existence thus, "This is void, 
secluded"—so too, having íormerly dwelt seeing with the jhãna eye belonging 
to the base consisting of boundless consciousness the [earlier] consciousness 
that had occurred making the space its object, [now] when that consciousness 
has disappeared owing to his givừig attention to the preliminary work in the 
way beginning, "There is not, there is not," he dwells seeing only its non- 
existence, in other words, its departedness when this consciousness has arisen 
in absorption. 


[Text and Commentary] 

36. And at this point it is said: "By completely surmounting the base consisting 
of boundless consciousness, [aware that] 'There is nothing/ he enters upon and 
dwells in the base consisting of nothingness" (Vibh 245). 

37. Herein, completely is as already explained. By ... surmounting the base 
consisting of boundless consciousness: here too the jhãna is called the "base 
consisting of boundless consciousness" in the way already stated, and its object 
is so-called too. For the object too is "boundless consciousness" ( vúĩnãnancam ) 
in the way already stated, and then, because it is the object of the second immaterial 
jhãna, it is its "base" in the sense of habitat, as the "deities' base" is for deities, 
thus it is the "base consisting of boundless consciousness." Likewise it is 
"boundless consciousness," and then because it is the cause of the jhãna's 
being of that species, it is its "base" in the sense of locality of the species, as 
Kamboịã is the "base" of horses, thus it is the "base consisting of boundless 
consciousness" in this way also. So it should be understood that the words, "By 
... surmounting the base consisting of boundless consciousness" include both 
[the jhãna and its object] together, since this base consisting of nothừigness is to 
be entered upon and dwelt in precisely by surmounting, by causing the non- 
occurrence of, by not giving attention to, both jhãna and its object. 

38. There is nothing (natthi kinci ): what is meant is that he gives his attention 
thus, "there is not, there is not," or "void, void," or "secluded, secluded." It is 
said in the Vibhanga: '"There is nothing': he makes that same consciousness 
non-existent, makes it absent, makes it disappear, sees that 'there is nothing', 
hence 'there is nothing' is said" (Vibh 262), which is expressed in a way that 
resembles comprehension [by insight] of liability to destruction, nevertheless 
the meanừig should be understood in the way described above. For the words 
" I íe makes that same consciousness non-existent, makes it absent, makes it 
disappear" are said of one who does not advert to it or gives attention to it or 
review it, and only gives attention to its non-existence, its voidness, its 
secludedness; they are not meant in the other way (Cf. XXI.17). 

39. He enters upon and dĩvells in the base consisting of nothingness: it has no owning 
(kincana), 9 this it is non-owning ( akincana ); what is meant is that it has not even 


9. There is a play on the words natthi kinci ("there is nothing") and akincana ("non- 
owning"). At M I 298 there occurs the expression "Rãgo kho ãvuso kincano (greed, 
triend, is an owning)," which is used in connection with this attainment. The 
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the mere act of its dissolution remaining. The State (essence) of non-owning is 
nothingness (ãkincaũna). This is a term for the disappearance of the consciousness 
belonging to the base consisting of boundless space. [335] That nothingness is 
the "base" in the sense of íoundation for that jhãna, as the "deities' base" is for 
deities, thus it is the "ba se consisting of nothingness." The rest is as beíore. 

This is the detailed explanation of the base consisting of nothingness as a 
meditation subịect. 

[(4) The Base Consisting of Neither Perception nor Non-Perception] 

40. When, however, he wants to develop the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception, he must first achieve mastery in the five ways in 
the attainment of the base consisting of nothingness. Then he should see the 
danger in the base consisting of nothingness and the advantage in what is 
superior to it in this way: "This attainment has the base consisting of boundless 
consciousness as its near enemy and it is not as peaceíul as the base consisting 
of neither perception nor non-perception," or in this way: "Perception is a boil, 
perception is a dart ... this is peaceíul, this is sublime, that is to say neither 
perception nor non-perception" (M II 231). So having ended his attachment to 
the base consisting of nothingness, he should give attention to the base consisting 
of neither perception non non-perception as peaceíul. He should advert again 
and again to that attainment of the base consisting of nothingness that has 
occurred making non-existence its object, adverting to it as "peaceíul, peaceíul," 
and he should give his attention to it, review it and strike at it with thought and 
applied thought. 

41. As he directs his mind again and again on to that sign in this way, the 
hindrances are suppressed, mindíulness is established, and his mind becomes 
concentrated in access. He cultivates that sign again and again, develops and 
repeatedly practices it. As he does so, consciousness belonging to the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception arises in absorption making 
its object the four [mental] aggregates that constitute the attainment of the base 
consisting of nothingness, just as the [consciousness belonging to the] base 
consisting of nothingness did the disappearance of the [previous] consciousness. 
And here too the method of explaining the absorption should be understood in 
the way already described. 


[Text and Commentary] 

42. And at this point it is said: "By completely surmounting the base consisting 
of nothingness he enters upon and dwells in the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception" (Vibh 245). 


commentary (M-a II 354) says " Rãgo uppajjitvã puggalam kincati, maddati, palibujjhati, 
tasmã kincano ti vutto (greed having arisen owns, presses, impedes, a person, that is 
why it is called an ovvning)" (Cf. M-a I 27; also XXI.53 and note 19). Vism-mht (p. 327) 
here says “Kincanan ti kinci pi." The word kincati is not in PED. 
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43. Herein, completely is already explained. Bi/ ... s ưrmounting the base consisting 
of nothingness: here too the jhãna is called the "base consisting of nothingness" 
in the way already stated, and its object is so called too. For the object too is 
"nothingness" ( ăkincannam ) in the way already stated, and then because it is the 
object of the third immaterial jhãna, it is its "base" in the sense of habitat, as the 
"deities' base" is for deities, thus it is the "base consisting of nothingness." 
Likewise: it is "nothingness," and then, because it is the cause of the jhãna's 
being of that species, it is its "base" in the sense of locality of the species, as 
Kambojã is the "base" of horses, thus it is the "base consisting of nothingness" 
in this way also. [336] So it should be understood that the words, "By ... 
surmounting the base consisting of nothingness" include both [the jhãna and 
its object] together, since the base consisting of neither perception nor non- 
perception is to be entered upon and dwelt in precisely by surmounting, by 
causing the non-occurrence of, by not giving attention to, both the jhãna and its 
object. 

44. Base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception: then there is he who 
so practices that there is in him the perception on account of the presence of 
which this [attainment] is called the "the base consisting of neither perception 
nor non-perception," and in the Vibhahga, in order to point out that [person], 
íirstly one speciiied as "neither percipient nor non-percipient," it is said, "gives 
attention to that same base consisting of nothingness as peaceíul, he develops 
the attainment with residual íormations, hence 'neither percipient nor non- 
percipient' is said" (Vibh 263). 

45. Herein, he gives attention ... as peaceful, means that he gives attention to it as 
"peaceíul" because of the peaceíulness of the object thus: "How peaceíul this 
attainment is; for it can make even non-existence its object and still subsist!" 

If he brings it to mind as "peaceíul" then how does there come to be 
surmounting? Because there is no actual desire to attain it. For although he 
gives attention to it as "peaceíul," yet there is no concern in him or reaction or 
attention such as "I shall advert to this" or "I shall attain this" or "I shall resolve 
upon [the duration of] this." Why not? Because the base consistừig of neither 
perception nor non-perception is more peaceíul and better than the base 
consisting of nothingness. 

46. Suppose a king is proceeding along a City Street with the great pomp of 
royalty 10 splendidly mounted on the back of an elephant, and he sees craítsmen 
wearing one cloth tightly as a loin-cloth and another tied round their heads, 
workừig at the various craíts such as ivory carving, etc., their limbs covered with 
ivory dust, etc.; now while he is pleased with their skill, thừiking, "How skilled 
these craft-masters are, and what craíts they practice!" he does not, however, 
think, "Oh that I might abandon royalty and become a craítsman like that!" 
Why not? Because of the great beneíits in the maịesty of kings; he leaves the 
craítsmen behind and proceeds on his way. So too, though this [meditator] gives 


10. Mahacca (see D I 49 and D-a 1148); the form is not given in PED; probably a form 
of mahatiya. 
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attention to that attainment as "peaceíul," yet there is no concern in him or 
reaction or attention such as "I shall advert to this attainment" or "I shall attain 
this" or "I shall resolve upon [the duration of] it" or "I shall emerge from it" or "I 
shall review it." 

47. As he gives attention to it as "peaceíul" in the way already described, [337] 
he reaches the ultra-subtle absorbed perception in virtue of which he is called 
"neither percipient nor non-percipient," and it is said of him that "He develops 
the attainment with residual íormations." 

The attainment ĩvith residual formations is the íourth immaterial attainment 
whose íormations have reached a State of extreme subtlety. 

48. Now, in order to show the meaning of the kind of perception that has been 
reached, on account of which [this jhãna] is called the "base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception," it is said: "'Base consisting of neither perception 
nor non-perception': States of consciousness or its concomitants in one who has 
attained the base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception or in one 
who has been reborn there or in One who is abiding in bliss there in this present 
life" (Vibh 263). Of these, what is intended here is the States of consciousness 
and its concomitants in one who has attained. 

49. The word meaning here is this: that jhãna with its associated States neither 
has perception nor has no perception because of the absence of gross perception 
and the presence of subtle perception, thus it is "neither perception nor non- 
perception" (rí eva-sannã-nãsannam). It is "neither perception nor non-perception" 
and it is a "base" ( ãyatana ) because it is included in the mind-base ( manãyatana ) 
and the mental-object base (dhammãyatana), thus it is the "base consisting of 
neither perception nor non-perception" (nevasannãnãsaũnãyatana). 

50. Or alternatively: the perception here is neither perception, since it is 
incapable of pertorming the decisive íunction of perception, nor yet non- 
perception, since it is present in a subtle State as a residual íormation, thus it is 
"neither perception nor non-perception." It is "neither perception nor non- 
perception" and it is a "base" in the sense of a íoundation for the other States, 
thus it is the "base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception." 

And here it is not only perception that is like this, but teeling as well is 
neither-feeling-nor-non-feeling, consciousness is neither-consciousness-nor- 
non-consciousness, and contact is neither-contact-nor-non-contact, and the same 
description applies to the rest of the associated States; but it should be understood 
that this presentation is given in terms of perception. 

51. And the meaning should be illustrated by the similes beginning with the 
smearing of oil on the bowl. A novice smeared a bowl with oil, it seems, and laid 
it aside. When it was time to drink gruel, an elder told him to bring the bowl. He 
said, "Venerable sir, there is oil in the bowl." But then when he was told, "Bring 
the oil, novice, I shall fill the oil tube," he replied, "There is no oil, venerable sir." 
Herein, just as "There is oil" is in the sense of incompatibility with the gruel 
because it has been poured into [the bowl] and just as "There is no oil" is in the 
sense of íilling the oil tube, etc., so too this perception is "neither perception" sừice 
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it is incapable of períorming the decisive hmction of perception and it is "nor non- 
perception" because it is present in a subtle form as a residual íormation. [338] 

52. But in this context what is perception's íunction? It is the perceiving of the 
object, and it is the production of dispassion if [that attainment and its object 
are] made the obịective field of insight. But it is not able to make the íunction of 
perceiving decisive, as the heat element in tepid 11 water is not able to make the 
íunction of burnừig decisive; and it is not able to produce dispassion by treatment 
of its obịective field with insight in the way that perception is in the case of the 
other attainments. 

53. There is in fact no bhikkhu capable of reaching dispassion by comprehension 
of aggregates connected with the base consisting of neither perception nor non- 
perception unless he has already done his interpreting with other aggregates (see 
xx.2f. and XXI.23). And hirthermore, when the venerable Sãriputta, or someone very 
wise and naturally giíted with ừisight as he was, is able to do so, even he has to do 
it by means of comprehension of groups (XX.2) in this way "So it seems, these States, 
not having been, come to be; having come to be, they vanish" (M m 28), and not by 
means of [actual direct] ừisight into States one by one as they arise. Such is the 
subtlety that this attaừiment reaches. 

54. And this meaning should be illustrated by the simile of the water on the 
road, as it was by the simile of the oil-smearing on the bowl. A novice was 
walkừig in íront of an elder, it seems, who had set out on a ịourney. He saw a 
little water and said, "There is water, venerable sir, remove your sandals." Then 
the elder said, "If there is water, bring me the bathing cloth and let us bathe," but 
the novice said, "There is none, venerable sir." Hereừi, just as "There is water" is 
in the sense of mere wetting of the sandals, and "There is none" is in the sense 
of bathing, so too, this perception is "neither perception" since it is incapable of 
períormừig the decisive íunction of perception, and it is "nor non-perception" 
because it is present in a subtle form as a residual íormation. 

55. And this meaning should be illustrated not only by these similes but by 
other appropriate ones as well. 

Enters upon and dĩưells in is already explained. 

This is the detailed explanation of the base consisting of neither perception 
nor non-perception as a meditation subịect. 

[General] 

56. Thus has the Peerless Helper told 
The íouríold immaterial State; 

To know these general matters too 
Will not be inappropriate. 

57. For these immaterial States: 

While reckoned by the surmountừig of 


11. Sukhodaka —"tepid water": see Monier Williams' Sanskrit Dictionary; this meaning 
of su kha not given in PED. 
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The object they are four, the wise 
Do not admit surmounting of 
Factors that One can recognize. 

58. Of these [four], the first is due to surmounting signs of materiality, the 
second is due to surmounting space, the third is due to surmounting the 
consciousness that occurred with that space as its object, and the íourth is due to 
surmounting the disappearance of the consciousness that occurred with that 
space as its object. So they should be understood as four in number with the 
surmounting of the object in each case. [339] But the wise do not admit any 
surmounting of [jhãna] íactors; for there is no surmounting of íactors in them as 
there is in the case of the fine-material-sphere attainments. Each one has just the 
two íactors, namely equanimity and uniíication of mind. 

59. That being so: 

They progress in reíinement; each 
Is finer than the one beíore. 

Two íigures help to make them known; 

The cloth lengths, and each palace floor. 

60. Suppose there were a four-storied palace: on its first floor the five obịects of 
sense pleasure were provided in a very fine form as divine dancing, singing and 
music, and períumes, scents, garlands, food, couches, clothing, etc., and on the 
second they were finer than that, and on the third finer still, and on the íourth 
they were íinest of all; yet they are still only palace íloors, and there is no diííerence 
between them in the matter of their State (essence) as palace íloors; it is with the 
Progressive reíinement of the five obịects of sense pleasure that each one is finer 
than the one below;—again suppose there were lengths of cloth of quadruple, 
triple, double and single thickness, and [made] of thick, thin, thinner, and very 
thin thread spun by one woman, all the same measure in width and breadth; 
now although these lengths of cloth are four in number, yet they measure the 
same in width and breadth, there is no difference in their measurement; but in 
soítness to the touch, íineness, and costliness each is finer than the one beíore;— 
so too, although there are only the two íactors in all four [immaterial States], that 
is to say, equanimity and uniiication of mind, still each one should be understood 
as finer than the one beíore with the Progressive reíinement of íactors due to 
successíul development. 

61. And for the fact that each one of them is íiner than the last [there is this 
íigure:] 

One hangs upon a tent that stands 
On íilth; on him another leans. 

Outside a third not leaning stands, 

Against the last another leans. 

Between the four men and these States 
The correspondence then is shown, 

And so how each to each relates 
Can by a man of wit be known. 
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62. This is how the meaning should be construed. There was a tent in a dirty 
place, it seems. Then a man arrived, and being disgusted with the dirt, he rested 
himseli on the tent with his hands and remained as if hung or hanging on to it. 
Then another man came and leant upon the man hanging on to the tent. Then 
another man came and thought, "The one who is hanging on to the tent and the 
one who is leaning upon him are both badly off, and if the tent falls they will 
certainly fall. I think I shall stand outside." [340] So instead of leaning upon the 
one leaning upon the first, he remained outside. Then another arrived, and 
taking account of the insecurity of the one hanging on to the tent and the one 
leaning upon him, and íancying that the One standing outside was well placed, 
he stood leaning upon him. 

63. Herein, this is how it should be regarded. The space from which the kasina 
has been removed is like the tent in the dirty place. The [consciousness of the] 
base consisting of boundless space, which makes space its object owing to 
disgust with the sign of the fine-material, is like the man who hangs on to the 
tent owing to disgust with the dirt. The [consciousness of the] base consisting of 
boundless consciousness, the occurrence of which is contingent upon [the 
consciousness of] the base consisting of boundless space whose object is space, 
is like the man who leans upon the man who hangs on to the tent. The 
[consciousness of the] base consisting of nothingness, which instead of making 
[the consciousness of the] base consisting of boundless space its object has the 
non-existence of that as its object, is like the man who, after considering the 
insecurity of those two, does not lean upon the one hanging on to the tent, but 
stands outside. The [consciousness of the] base consisting of neither perception 
nor non-perception, the occurrence of which is contingent upon [the 
consciousness of] the base consisting of nothingness, which stands in a place 
outside, in other words, in the non-existence of [the past] consciousness, is like 
the man who stands leaning upon the last-named, having considered the 
insecurity of the one hanging on to the tent and the One leaning upon him, and 
íancying that the one standừig outside is well placed. 

64. And while occurrừig in this way: 

It takes this for its object since 
There is no other One as good, 

As men depend upon a king, 

Whose fault they see, for livelihood. 

65. For although this [consciousness of the] base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception has seen the flaw in the base consisting of 
nothingness in this way "This attainment has the base consisting of boundless 
consciousness as its near enemy," notwithstanding that fact it takes it as its 
object in the absence of any other. Like what? As men for the sake of livelihood 
depend on kings whose íaults they see. For just as, for the sake of livelihood and 
because they cannot get a livelihood elsewhere, people put up with some king, 
ruler of all quarters, who is unrestrained, and harsh in bodily, verbal, and mental 
behaviour, though they see his íaults thus, "He is harshly behaved," so too the 
[consciousness of the] base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception 
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takes that base consisting of nothingness as its object in spite of seeing its íaults 
in this way, and it does so since it cannot fừid another [better] object. 

66. As one who mounts a loíty stair 

Leans on its railings for a prop, 

As one who climbs an airy peak 
Leans on the mountain's very top, 

As one who stands on a crag's edge 
Leans for support on his own knees— 

Each jhãna rests on that below; 

For so it is with each of these. 


The tenth chapter called “The Description of the 
Immaterial States" in the treatise on the Development of 
Concentration in the Path of Purification composed for the 
purpose of gladdening good people. 
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Nutriment and the Elements 

( Samădhi-niddesa ) 

[Perception of Repulsiveness in Nutriment] 

1. [341] Now comes the description of the development of the perception of 

repulsiveness in nutriment, which was listed as the "one perception" 1 next to 
the immaterial States (III. 105). 

Herein, it nourishes ( ãharati , lit. "brings on"), thus it is nutriment (ãhãra, lit. 
"bringing on"). That is of four kinds as: physical nutriment, nutriment consisting 
of contact, nutriment consisting of mental volition, and nutriment consisting of 
consciousness. 2 


1. "The word 'perception' (sannã) is used for the dhamma with the characteristic of 
perceiving (sanịãnana), as in the case of 'perception of visible objects/ 'perception of 
sound/ etc.; and it is used for insight, as in the case of 'perception of impermanence/ 
'perception of suítering/ etc.; and it is used for serenity, as in the passage, 'Perception 
of the bloated and perception of visible objects, have these one meaning or ditíerent 
meanings, Sopãka?' (Source untraced. Cf. III.111), and so on. Here, however, it should 
be understood as the preliminary work for serenity; for it is the apprehending of the 
repulsive aspect in nutriment, or the access jhãna produced by means of that, that is 
intended here by, 'perception of repulsiveness in nutriment"'(Vism-mht 334-35). 

2. A more detailed exposition of nutriment is given at M-a I 107ff. "Tt nourishes' 
(i ãharati)": the meaning is that it leads up, íetches, produces, its own íruit through its 
State as a condition for the fruit's arising or presence, which State is called "nutriment 
condition." It is made into a mouthíul (kabalam karĩyati), thus it is physical ( kabalinkãra). 
In this way it gets its designation from the concrete object; but as to characteristic, it 
should be understood to have the characteristic of nutritive essence (oịã). It is physical 
and it is nutriment in the sense stated, thus it is physical nutriment; so with the rest. 
It touches ( phusati ), thus it is contact ( phassa ); for although this is an immaterial State, 
it occurs also as the aspect of touching on an object ( ãrammana —lít. "what is to be 
leaned on"), which is why it is said to have the characteristic of touching. It wills 
(cetaynti), thus it is volition (cetmiã); the meaning is that it arranges (collects) itselí 
together with associated States upon the object. Mental volition is volition occupied 
with the mind. It cognizes ( viịãnãti ) by conjecturing about rebirth (see XVII.303), thus 
it is consciousness (vinnãna = cognition) (Vism-mht 335). 
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2. But what is it here that nourishes (brings on) what? Physical nutriment 
( kabalinkãrãhãra ) nourishes (brings on) the materiality of the octad that has 
nutritive essence as eighth: 3 contact as nutriment nourishes (brings on) the 
three kinds of íeeling; mental volition as nutriment nourishes (brings on) rebirth- 
linking in the three kinds of becoming; consciousness as nutriment nourishes 
(brings on) mentality-materiality at the moment of rebirth-linking. 

3. Now, when there is physical nutriment there is attachment, which brings 
peril; when there is nutriment as contact there is approaching, which brings 
peril; when there is nutriment as mental volition there is rebirth-lừiking, which 
brừigs peril. 4 And to show how they bring fear thus, physical nutriment should 
be illustrated by the simile of the child's flesh (S II 98), contact as nutriment by 
the simile of the hideless cow (S II 99), mental volition as nutriment by the simile 
of the pit of live coals (S II 99), and consciousness as nutriment by the simile of 
the hundred spears (S II100). 

4. But of these four kinds of nutriment it is only physical nutriment, classed as 
what is eaten, drunk, chewed, and tasted, that is intended here as "nutriment" 
in this sense. The perception arisen as the apprehension of the repulsive aspect 
in that nutriment is, "perception of repulsiveness in nutriment." 


3. For the "octad with nutritive essence as eighth" (oịatthamaka), see XVIII. 5ff. and 
xx.27ff. 

4. Vism-mht (p. 355) explains attachment here as craving which is "perilous because 
it brings harm" (see e.g. D II 58-59), or in other words, "greed for the five aggregates 
(lust atter five-aggregate experience)." It cites the following: "Bhikkhus, when there is 
physical nutriment, there is greed (lust), there is delighting, there is craving; 
consciousness being planted therein grows. Wherever consciousness being planted 
grows, there is the combination of mind-and-matter. Wherever there is the combination 
of mind-and-matter, there is ramiíication of íormations. VVherever there is ramiíication 
of íormations, there is production of turther becoming in the íuture. Wherever there 
is production of íurther becoming in the íuture, there is íuture birth, aging and death. 
Wherever there is íuture birth, aging and death, bhikkhus, the end is sorrow, I say, 
with woe and despair" (S II 101; cf. s II 66). Approaching is explained as "meeting, 
coinciding, with unabandoned perversions [of perception] due to an object [being 
perceived as permanent, etc., when it is not]." That is, "perilous since it is not free 
from the three kinds of suttering." The quotation given is: "Bhikkhus, due to contact 
of the kind to be felt as pleasant, pleasant teeling arises. With that íeeling as condition 
there is craving, ... thus there is the arising of this whole mass of suttering" (cf. s IV 
215). Reappearance is "rebirth in some kind of becoming or other. Being ílung into a 
new becoming is perilous because there is no immunity from the risks rooted in 
reappearance." The following is quoted: "Not knowing, bhikkhus, a man torms the 
tormation of merit, and his [rebirth] consciousness accords with the merit [tie 
pertormed]; he íorms the íormation of demerit; ... he íorms the tormation of the 
imperturbable ..." (SII82). Rebirth-linking is the actuallinking with thenextbecoming, 
which "is perilous since it is not immune from the suttering due to the signs of [the 
impending] rebirth-linking." The quotation given is: "Bhikkhus, when there is 
consciousness as nutriment there is greed (lust), there is delighting ..." (S II 102— 
complete as above). 
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5. One who wants to develop that perception of repulsiveness in nutriment 
should learn the meditation subject and see that he has no uncertainty about 
even a single word of what he has learnt. Then he should go into solitary retreat 
and [342] review repulsiveness in ten aspects in the physical nutriment classitied 
as what is eaten, drunk, chewed, and tasted, that is to say, as to going, seeking, 
using, secretion, receptacle, what is uncooked (undigested), what is cooked 
(digested), íruit, outflow, and smearing. 

6. 1. Herein, as to going: even when a man has gone íorth in so mighty a 
dispensation, still aíter he has perhaps spent all night reciting the Enlightened 
One's word or doing the ascetic' s work, aíter he has risen early to do the duties 
connected with the shrine terrace and the Enlightenment-tree terrace, to set out 
the water for drinking and washing, to sweep the grounds and to see to the 
needs of the body, aíter he has sat down on his Seat and given attention to his 
meditation subịect twenty or thirty times 5 and got up again, then he must take 
his bowl and [outer] robe, he must leave behind the ascetics' woods that are not 
crowded with people, offer the bliss of seclusion, possess shade and water, and 
are clean, cool, delightíul places, he must disregard the Noble Ones' delight in 
seclusion, and he must set out for the village in order to get nutriment, as a 
jackal for the charnel ground. 

7. And as he goes thus, from the time when he steps down from his bed or 
chair he has to tread on a carpet 6 7 covered with the dust of his feet, geckos' 
droppings, and so on. Next he has to see the doorstep/ which is more repulsive 
than the inside of the room since it is otten touled with the droppings of rats, 
bats, 8 and so on. Next the lower terrace, which is more repulsive than the terrace 
above since it is all smeared with the droppings of owls, pigeons, 9 and so on. 
Next the grounds, 10 which are more repulsive than the lower tloor since they are 
detiled by old grass and leaves blown about by the wind, by sick novices' urine, 
excrement, spittle and snot, and in the rainy season by water, mud, and so on. 
And he has to see the road to the monastery, which is more repulsive than the 
grounds. 


5. '"Tiventy or thirty times here some say that the detinition of the number of times 
is according to what is present-by-continuity (see XIV188). But others say that it is by 
way of "warming up the Seat" (see M-a I 255); for development that has not reached 
suppression of hindrances does not remove the bodily discomíort in the act of sitting, 
because of the lack of pervading happiness. So there is inconstancy of posture too. 
Then 'twenty or thirty' is taken as the number already observed by the time of setting 
out on the alms round. Or alternatively, from 'going' up to 'smearing' is one turn; then 
it is atter giving attention to the meditation subject by twenty or thirty turns in this 
way" (Vism-mht 339). 

6. Paccattharana —"carpet": the word normally means a coverlet, but here, according 
to Vism-mht, (p. 339) it is, "a spread (attharana) consisting of a rug (cilimika) to be 
spread on the ground for protecting the skin." 

7. For pamukha —"doorstep," perhaps an open upper tloor gallery here, see XIII.6. 

8. Ịatukã —"bat" = khuddaka-vagguỉĩ (Vism-mht 339): not in PED; see XIII.97. 

9. Pãrãvata —"pigeon": only spelling pãrãpata given in PED. 

10. For this meaning of parivena see Ch. I\£ note 37. 
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8. In due course, aíter standing in the debating lodge 11 when he has íinished 
paying homage at the Enlightenment Tree and the shrine, he sets out thinking, 
"Instead of looking at the shrine that is like a cluster of pearls, and the 
Enlightenment Tree that is as lovely as a bouquet of peacock's tail íeathers, and 
the abode that is as fair as a god's palace, I must now turn my back on such a 
charming place and go abroad for the sake of food;" and on the way to the 
village, the view of a road of stumps and thorns and an uneven road broken up 
by the íorce of water awaits him. 

9. Next, aíter he has put on his waist cloth as One who hides an abscess, and 
tied his waist band as one who ties a bandage on a wound, and robed himselí in 
his upper robes as one who hides a skeleton, and taken out his bowl as one who 
takes out a pan for medicine, [343] when he reaches the vicinity of the village 
gate, perhaps the sight of an elephant's carcass, a horse's carcass, a buffalo's 
carcass, a human carcass, a snake's carcass, or a dog's carcass awaits him, and 
not only that, but he has to suffer his nose to be assailed by the smell of them. 

Next, as he stands in the village gateway he must scan the village streets in 
order to avoid danger from savage elephants, horses, and so on. 

10. So this repulsive [experience] beginning with the carpet that has to be 
trodden on and ending with the various kinds of carcasses that have to be seen 
and smelled, [has to be undergone] for the sake of nutriment: "Oh, nutriment is 
indeed a repulsive thing!" 

This is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to going. 

11. 2. How as to seeking ? When he has endured the repulsiveness of going in 
this way, and has gone into the village, and is clothed in his cloak of patches, he 
has to wander in the village streets from house to house like a beggar with a 
dish in his hand. And in the rainy season wherever he treads his feet sink in to 
water and mire up to the ílesh of the calves. 12 Ele has to hold the bowl in one hand 
and his robe up with the other. In the hot season he has to go about with his 
body covered with the dirt, grass, and dust blown about by the wind. On reaching 
such and such a house door he has to see and even to tread in gutters and 
cesspools covered with blue-bottles and seething with all the species of worms, 
all mixed up with fish washings, meat washings, rice washings, spittle, snot, 
dogs' and pigs' excrement, and what not, from which ílies come up and settle 
on his outer cloak of patches and on his bowl and on his head. 

12. And when he enters a house, some give and some do not. And when they 
give, some give yesterday's cooked rice and stale cakes and rancid jelly, sauce 
and so on. 13 Some, not giving, say, "Please pass on, venerable sir," others keep 


11. Vitakka-mãỊaka —"debating lodge": Vism-mht (p. 339) says: '"Kattha nu kho ajja 
bhikkhãya caritabban' ti ãdinã vitakkamãỉake” ("in a lodge for thinking in the way beginning 
'Where must I go for alms today?'"). 

12. Pinậika-mamsa —"ílesh of the calves" = janghapinậikamamsapadesa. (Vism-mht 340) 
Cf. VIII.97; also A-a 417. Not in this sense in PED. 

13. Kummãsa —"jelly": usually rendered "junket," but the Vinaya commentaries give 
it as made of corn (yava). 
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silent as if they did not see him. Some avert their íaces. Others treat him with 
harsh words such as: “Go away, you bald-head." When he has wandered for 
alms in the village in this way like a beggar, he has to depart from it. 

13. So this [experience] beginning with the entry into the village and ending 
with the departure from it, which is repulsive owing to the water, mud, etc., that 
has to be trodden in and seen and endured, [has to be undergone] for the sake of 
nutriment: "Oh, nutriment is indeed a repulsive thing!" 

This is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to seeking. [344] 

14. 3. How as to using ? Aíter he has sought the nutriment in this way and is 
sitting at ease in a comíortable place outside the village, then so long as he has 
not dipped his hand into it he would be able to invite a respected bhikkhu or a 
decent person, if he saw one, [to share it]; but as soon as he has dipped his hand 
into it out of desire to eat he would be ashamed to say “Take some." And when 
he has dipped his hand in and is squeezing it up, the sweat trickling down his 
five íingers wets any dry crisp food there may be and makes it sodden. 

15. And when its good appearance has been spoilt by his squeezing it up, and 
it has been made into a ball and put into his mouth, then the lower teeth íunction 
as a mortar, the upper teeth as a pestle, and the tongue as a hand. It gets pounded 
there with the pestle of the teeth like a dog's dinner in a dog's trough, while he 
turns it over and over with his tongue; then the thin spittle at the tip of the tongue 
smears it, and the thick spittle behind the middle of the tongue smears it, and 
the íilth from the teeth in the parts where a tooth-stick cannot reach smears it. 

16. When thus mashed up and besmeared, this peculiar compound now 
destitute of the [original] colour and smell is reduced to a condition as utterly 
nauseating as a dog's vomit in a dog's trough. Yet, notwithstanding that it is 
like this, it can still be swallowed because it is no longer in range of the eye's 
íocus. 

This is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to using. 

17. 4. How as to secretionl Buddhas and Paccekabuddhas and VVheel-turning 
Monarchs have only one of the four secretions consisting of bile, phlegm, pus 
and blood, but those with weak merit have all four. So when [the food] has 
arrived at the stage of being eaten and it enters inside, then in one whose secretion 
of bile is in excess it becomes as utterly nauseating as if smeared with thick 
madhuka oil; in one whose secretion of phlegm in excess it is as if smeared with 
the juice of nãgabalã leaves; 14 in one whose secretion of pus is in excess it is as if 
smeared with rancid buttermilk; and in one whose secretion of blood is in excess 
it is as utterly nauseating as if smeared with dye. This is how repulsiveness 
should be reviewed as to secretion. 

18. 5. How as to receptacle ? When it has gone inside the belly and is smeared 
with one of these secretions, then the receptacle it goes into is no gold dish or 
crystal or silver dish and so on. On the contrary, if it is swallowed by one ten 
years old, it íinds itselí in a place like a cesspit unwashed for ten years. [345] If it 
is swallowed by one twenty years old, thirty, íorty fifty sixty seventy eighty, ninety 


14. Nagabala —a kind of plant; not in PED. 
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years old, if it is swallowed by one a hundred years old, it finds itselí in a place 
like a cesspit unwashed for a hundred years. This is how repulsiveness should 
be reviewed as to receptacle. 

19. 6. How as to ĩvhat is uncooked (undigested )? Aíter this nutriment has arrived 
at such a place for its receptacle, then for as long as it remains uncooked it stays 
in that same place just described, which is shrouded in absolute darkness, 
pervaded by draughts, 15 tainted by various smells of ordure and utterly íetid 
and loathsome. And just as when a cloud out of season has rained during a 
drought and bits of grass and leaves and rushes and the carcasses of snakes, 
dogs and human beings that have collected in a pit at the gate of an outcaste 
village remain there warmed by the sun's heat until the pit becomes covered 
with íroth and bubbles, so too, what has been swallowed that day and yesterday 
and the day betore remains there together, and being smothered by the layer of 
phlegm and covered with troth and bubbles produced by digestion through 
being íermented by the heat of the bodily tires, it becomes quite loathsome. This 
is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to what is uncooked. 

20. 7. How as to ivhat is cooked ? When it has been completely cooked there by 
the bodily íires, it does not turn into gold, silver, etc., as the ores 16 of gold, silver, 
etc., do [through smelting]. Instead, giving off íroth and bubbles, it turns into 
excrement and tills the receptacle for digested tood, like brown clay squeezed 
with a smoothing trowel and packed into a tube, and it turns into urine and fills 
the bladder. This is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to what is cooked. 

21. 8. How CIS to fruit? When it has been rightly cooked, it produces the various 
kinds of ordure consistừig of head hairs, body hairs, nails, teeth, and the rest. 
When wrongly cooked it produces the hundred diseases begừining with itch, 
ring-worm, smallpox, leprosy, plague, consumption, coughs, flux, and so on. 
Such is its íruit. This is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to íruit. 

22. 9. How as to outflow ? On being swallowed, it enters by one door, aíter which 
it flows out by several doors in the way beginning, "Eye-dirt from the eye, ear- 
dirt from the ear" (Sn 197). And on being swallowed it is swallowed even in the 
company of large gatherings. But on flowing out, now converted into excrement, 
urine, etc., it is excreted only in solitude. [346] On the íirst day one is delighted 
to eat it, elated and full of happiness and joy On the second day one stops one's 
nose to void it, with a wry face, disgusted and dismayed. And on the íirst day 
one swallows it lustíully, greedily gluttonously, iníatuatedly. But on the second 
day aíter a single night has passed, one excretes it with distaste, ashamed, 
humiliated and disgusted. Hence the Ancients said: 

23. The tood and drink so greatly prized— 

The crisp to chew, the soft to suck— 

Go in all by a single door, 

But by nine doors come oozing out. 


15. Pavana —"draught": not in this sense in PED; see XVI.37. 

16. Dhãtu —"ore": not in this sense in PED. See also XV20. 
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The food and drink so greatly prized— 

The crisp to chew, the soft to suck— 

Men like to eat in company, 

But to excrete in secrecy 

The tood and drink so greatly prized— 

The crisp to chew, the soft to suck— 

These a man eats with high delight. 

And then excretes with dumb disgust. 

The tood and drink so greatly prized— 

The crisp to chew, the soft to suck— 

A single night will be enough 
To bring them to putridity. 

This is how repulsiveness should be reviewed as to outflow. 

24. 10. How as to smearing ? At the time of using it he smears his hands, lips, 
tongue and palate, and they become repulsive by being smeared with it. And 
even when washed, they have to be washed again and again in order to remove 
the smell. And, just as, when rice is being boiled, the husks, the red powder 
covering the grain, etc., rise up and smear the mouth, rim and lid of the cauldron, 
so too, when eaten it rises up during its cooking and simmering by the bodily 
fire that pervades the whole body it turns into tartar, which smears the teeth, and 
it turns into spittle, phlegm, etc., which respectively smear the tongue, palate, 
etc.; and it turns into eye-dirt, ear-dirt, snot, urine, excrement, etc., which 
respectively smear the eyes, ears, nose and nether passages. And when these 
doors are smeared by it, they never become either clean or pleasing even though 
washed every day And aíter one has washed a certain one of these, the hand has 
to be washed again. 17 And aíter One has washed a certain one of these, the 
repulsiveness does not depart from it even aíter two or three washings with cow 
dung and clay and scented powder. This is how repulsiveness should be reviewed 
as to smearing. 

25. As he reviews repulsiveness in this way in ten aspects and strikes at it with 
thought and applied thought, physical nutriment [347] becomes evident to him 
in its repulsive aspect. He cultivates that sign 18 again and again, develops and 


17. ‘"A certain one' is said with reterence to the anal oriíice. But those who are 
scrupulously clean by nature wash their hands again aíter washing the mouth, and so 
on" (Vism-mht 342). 

18. ‘“That sign that object as the sign for development, which sign is called physical 
nutriment and has appeared in the repulsive aspect to one who gives his attention to 
it repeatedly in the ways already described. And there, while development occurs 
through the repulsive aspect, it is only the dhammas on account of which there comes 
to be the concept of physical nutriment that are repulsive, not the concept. But it is 
because the occurrence of development is contingent only upon dhammas with an 
individual essence, and because the proíundity is due to that actual individual essence 
of dhammas that have individual essences, that the jhãna cannot reach absorption in it 
through apprehension of the repulsive aspect. For it is owing to protundity that the 
íirst pair of truths is hard to see" (Vism-mht 342-43). 
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repeatedly practices it. As he does so, the hindrances are suppressed, and his 
mind is concentrated in access concentration, but without reaching absorption 
because of the proíundity of physical nutriment as a State with an individual 
essence. But perception is evident here in the apprehension of the repulsive 
aspect, which is why this meditation subject goes by the name of "perception of 
repulsiveness in nutriment." 

26. When a bhikkhu devotes himseli to this perception of repulsiveness in 
nutriment, his mind retreats, retracts and recoils from craving for ílavours. He 
nourishes himselí with nutriment without vanity and only for the purpose of 
Crossing over suffering, as one who seeks to cross over the desert eats his own 
dead child's flesh (S II 98). Then his greed for the five cords of sense desire 
comes to be íully understood without diííiculty by means of the full 
understanding of the physical nutriment. He íully understands the materiality 
aggregate by means of the full-understanding of the five cords of sense desire. 
Development of mindíulness occupied with the body comes to períection in him 
through the repulsiveness of "vvhat is uncooked" and the rest. He has entered 
upon a way that is in coníormity with the perception of íoulness. And by keeping 
to this way, even if he does not experience the deathless goal in this life, he is at 
least bound for a happy destiny 

This is the detailed explanation of the development of the perception of 
repulsiveness in nutriment. 

[Defining of The Elements: Word Definitions] 

27. Now comes the description of the development of the deíinition of the four 
elements, which was listed as the "one deíining" next to the perception of 
repulsiveness in nutriment (III. 105). 

Herein, "defining" ( vavatthãna ) is determining by characterizing individual 
essences. 19 [The compound] catudhătuvavatthũna ("four-element deíining") is 
[resolvable ừito] catunnam dhãtũnam vavatthãnam ("deíining of the four elements"). 
"Attention given to elements," "the meditation subịect consistừig of elements" 
and "deíining of the four elements" all mean the same thing. 

This is given in two ways: in brieí and in detail. It is given in brieí in the 
Mahãsatipatthãna Sutta (D II 294), and in detail in the Mahãhatthipadopama 
Sutta (M I 185), the Rãhulovãda Sutta (M I 421), and the Dhãtuvibhahga Sutta 
(M III 240). 


19. '"By charactermng individual essences': by making certain ( upadhãrana) of the specitic 
characteristics of hardness, and so on. For this meditation subject does not consist in 
the observing of a mere concept, as in the case of the earth kasina as a meditation 
subject, neither does it consist in the observing of the colour blue, etc., as in the case 
of the blue kasina as a meditation subject, nor in the observing of the general 
characteristics of impermanence, etc., in íormations, as in the case of insight as a 
meditation subject; but rather it consists in the observing of the individual essences of 
earth, and so on. That is why 'by characterizing individual essences' is said, which 
means, 'by making certain of the specitic characteristics of hardness, and so on"(Vism- 
mht 344). 
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[Texts and Commentary in Brief] 

28. It is given in brieí in the Mahãsatipatthãna Sutta, for one of quick 
understanding whose meditation subject is elements, as follows: "Bhikkhus, 
just as though a skilled butcher or butcher's apprentice had killed a cow and 
were seated at the crossroads [348] with it cut up into pieces, so too, bhikkhus, a 
bhikkhu reviews this body however placed, however disposed, as consisting of 
elements: In this body there are the earth element, the water element, the fire 
element, and the air element" 20 (D II 294). 

29. The meaning is this: just as though a cỉever butcher, or his apprentice who 
worked for his keep, had killed a COĨV and divided it up and ĩvere seated at the 
crossroads, reckoned as the intersection of the main roads going in the four 
directions, having laid it out part by part, so too a bhikkhu revieivs the body, hũĩưever 
pỉaced because it is in some one of the four postures and hoivever disposed because 
it is so placed, thus: In this body there are the earth eỉement, the umter eỉement, thefire 
element, and the air element. 

30. What is meant? Just as the butcher, while íeeding the cow, bringing it to the 
shambles, keeping it tied up aíter bringing it there, slaughtering it, and seeing it 
slaughtered and dead, does not lose the perception "covv" so long as he has not 
carved it up and divided it into parts; but when he has divided it up and is 
sitting there, he loses the perception "cow" and the perception "meat" occurs; 
he does not think "I am selling cow" or "They are carrying cow away" but rather 
he thinks "I am selling meat" or "They are carrying meat away"; so too this 
bhikkhu, while still a íoolish ordinary person—both íormerly as a layman and 
as one gone íorth into homelessness—does not lose the perception "living being" 
or "man" or "person" so long as he does not, by resolution of the compact into 
elements, review this body however placed, however disposed, as consisting of 
elements. But when he does review it as consisting of elements, he loses the 
perception "living being" and his mind establishes itselí upon elements. That is 
why the Blessed One said: "Bhikkhus, just as though a skilled butcher ... were 
seated at the crossroads ... so too, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu ... air element." 


20. "Herein, as regards 'earth element/ etc., the meaning of element is the meaning of 
individual essence, the meaning of individual essence is the meaning of voidness, the 
meaning of voidness is the meaning of not-a-living-being. So it is just earth in the 
sense of individual essence, voidness and not-a-living-being that is the element; hence 
it is earth element; so too in the case of the water element, and the rest. The earth 
element is the element that is the íoothold for the conascent material States. Likewise 
the water element is the element of their cohesion; the fire element is the element of 
their ripening; and the air element is the element of their conveyance and distension" 
(Vism-mht 345). 

To avoid coníusion, it might be mentioned here that in "physical" earth, fire, water, 
and air, it would be held that all four elements are present in each equally, but that in 
"physical" earth the earth element is dominant in eíticacy as the mode of hardness; 
and correspondingly with water and the rest. See e.g. XIV45. 
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[In Detail] 

31. In the Mahãhatthipadopama Sutta it is given in detail for one of not over- 
quick understanding whose meditation subject is elements—and as here so 
also in the Rãhulovãda and Dhãtuvibhanga Suttas—as follows: 

"And what is the internal earth element, íriends? Whatever there is intemally 
in oneselí that is hard, harsh, 21 and clung to (acquired through kamma), that is 
to say, head hairs, body hairs, teeth, nails, skin, ílesh, sinews, bones, bone marrow, 
kidney, heart, liver, midriíí, spleen, lungs, bowels, entrails, gorge, dung, or 
whatever else there is internally in oneselí that is hard, harsh, and dung to— 
this is called the internal earth element" (M I 185). [349] 

And: "What is the internal water element, íriends? VVhatever there is intemally 
in oneselí that is water, watery, and clung to, that is to say, bile, phlegm, pus, 
blood, sweat, fat, tears, grease, spittle, snot, oil of the ịoints, and urine, or whatever 
else there is internally in oneselí that is water, watery, and clung to—this is 
called the intemal water element" (M I 187). 

And: "What is the internal fire element, íriends? Whatever there is intemally 
in oneselí that is fire, íiery, and dung to, that is to say, that whereby One is warmed, 
ages, and burns up, and whereby what is eaten, drunk, chewed and tasted gets 
completely digested, or whatever else there is intemally in oneselí that is fire, 
íiery and dung to—this is called the internal fire element" (M I 188). 

And: "What is the internal air element, íriends? Whatever there is internally 
in oneselí that is air, airy and dung to, that is to say up-going winds, down- 
going winds, winds in the belly winds in the bowels, winds that course through 
all the limbs, in-breath and out-breath, or whatever else there is intemally in oneselí 
that is air, airy and dung to—this is called the intemal air element" (M 1188). 

32. Here is the commentary on the words that are not clear. Internally in oneselỷ 
{ajjhattarn paccattam ): both these words are terms for what is one's own ( niyaka ), since 
what is one's own is what is produced in one's own self ( attani ịãtam ); the meanừig 
is, included in one's continuity (sasantati-pariyãpanna). This is called "internal" 
(aịịìianam = adìú + attã, lit. "belonging-to-selí") because it occurs in self ( attani — 
locative case) just as in the world, speech among women (itthĩsu —loc. case) is called 
"[speech] belongừig-to-women" ( adhitthi ). And it is called, "in oneselí" ( paccattam) 
because it occurs owing to self (attãnam pnịiccci). 22 

33. Hard: rigid. Harsh: rough. Herein, the íirst is a word for the characteristic, while 
the second is a word for the mode; for the earth element is characterized as hard, but 
its mode is rough, which is why it is called "harsh." Clnng to: taken íirmly [by 
kamma]; the meanừig is, íirmly taken, seized, adhered to, as "I," "mine" (see §89f.). 

34. That is to say: the word seyyathidam ("that is to say") is a particle; its meaning 
is, "What is that?" Next, showing what that is, "head hairs, body hairs," etc., is 


21. Kharigata —"harsh": not in PED, but see kham. 

22. "What occurs in attendance (adhikicca) upon self (attã) by its pertaining to the 
State that may be taken as self because it is included in one's own continuity as 
internal (aịịhatta)" (Vism-mht 347). 
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said. And here the brain must be added since it has to be understood that the 
earth element needs to be described in twenty modes. Or Iưhatever else: the earth 
element included in the remaining three portions. 

35. [350] It flows ( appoti ), flows on ( pappoti), to such and such a place as a State 
of streaming, thus it is water (ãpo). The ĩvatery ( ãpo-gata ) is what is gone (gata ) 
among such various kinds of water ( ãpo ) as the kamma-originated, and so on. 
What is that? It is what has the water element's characteristic of cohesion. 

36. ỉire (tejo ) [is deíinable] as heating ( teịana ). Th e fiery ( teịo-gata ) is what is 
gone (gatà), in the way already described, among the kinds of fire ( teịo ). What is 
that? It is what has the characteristic of heat. vvhereby: by means of which the fire 
element, when excited, this body is ĩvarmed, becomes heated by the State of one- 
day íever, 23 and so on. Ages: whereby this body grows old, reaches the decline of 
the íaculties, loss of strength, wrinkles, grayness, and so on. Burns up: whereby 
when excited, it causes this body to burn, and the person cries out, "I am burning, 
I am burning!" and longs for ghee a hundred times washed and for gosĩsa 
sandalwood ointment, etc., and for the breeze of a fan. And ĩvhereby ivhat is eaten, 
drunk, cheiưed and tasted gets completely digested : whereby the boiled rice, etc., that 
is eaten, or the beverage, etc., that is drunk, or the hard food consisting of ílour 
biscuits, etc., that is chewed, the mango íruit, honey molasses, etc., that is tasted, gets 
completely cooked; gets its juice, etc., exữacted, is the meaning. And here the íirst 
three kừids of fire element [that is to say "is warmed," "ages," and "burns up"] are 
of íouríold origừiation (XX.27ff.), while the last is only kamma-originated. 

37. Air (vãyò) [is deíinable] as blowing ( vãyana ). The airy ( vãyo-gata ) is what is 
gone (gata ), in the way already described, among the kinds of air. What is that? It 
is what has the characteristic of distension. 24 Upgoing ĩvinds: winds (íorces) 
mounting upwards that cause the occurrence of vomiting, belching, and so on. 
Doiun-going ĩvinds: winds (íorces) descending downwards that expel excrement 
and urine. Winds in the belly: winds (íorces) outside the bowels. Winds in the 
boivels: winds (íorces) ừiside the bowels. Winds that course through all the ỉimbs: 
winds (íorces) that produce ílexing, extending, etc., and are distributed over the 
limbs and the whole body by means of the network of veins (nerves). In-breath: 
wind in the nostrils entering in. Ont-breath: wind in the nostrils issuing out. 
And here the íirst five are of íouríold origination. In-breath and out-breath are 
consciousness-originated. [351] 


23. Ịara — "fever": not in PED; see A V 100; Nidd 117. 

24. Vitthambhana —"distension": the word most usually employed to describe the air 
element. It is oíten rendered by "supporting," a word earmarked here for nissaya. The 
twofold tunction of the air element is (a) to uphold (sandhãrana) by distending 
(vitthambhana) and preventing collapse (§92), and (b) to move (samudĩrana), or more 
strictly, cause the appearance of motion (calana, see n. 37). In XIV61 it is said to cause 
thambhana, rendered by "stittening"; but there is the description of the earth element 
as tliaddha (e.g. §39; pp. of thambhati, from which the noun thambhana comes), rendered 
by "stiítenedness." It may also be noted that the word sandhãrana (upholding) is used 
to describe both the earth element (XIV47) and the air element (XIV61). 
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In each instance the phrase or luhatever else comprises respectively the water 
element, the fire element, or the air element included in the other three portions. 

38. So the four elements have been detailed in forty-two aspects, that is to say, 
the earth element in twenty aspects, the water element in twelve, the fire element 
in four, and the air element in six. 

This, íirstly is the commentary on the texts here. 

[Method of Development in Brief] 

39. As regards the method of development here, however, to discern the elements 
in detail in this way, “The head hairs are the earth element, the body hairs are the 
earth element," appears redundant to a bhikkhu of quick understanding, though 
the meditation subject becomes clear to him if he gives his attention to it in this 
way: “What has the characteristic of stiííenedness is the earth element, what has 
the characteristic of cohesion is the water element, what has the characteristic of 
ripenừig (maturừig) is the fire element, what has the characteristic of distending 
(supporting) is the air element." But when one of not over-quick understanding 
gives his attention to it in this way it appears obscure and unevident, and it only 
becomes plaừi to him if he gives his attention to it in the íirst-mentioned way Why? 

40. Suppose two bhikkhus are reciting a text with many elided repetitions, then 
the bhikkhu with the quicker understanding íills out the elided repetitions once 
or twice, aíter which he goes on doing the recital with only the two end parts of 
the elisions. Here the one of less quick understanding says, “What is he reciting? 
Why he does not even give one time to move one's lips! If the recitation is done 
like this, when shall we ever get íamiliar with the text?" and so he does his 
recitation íilling out each elision as it comes. Then the other says, “What is he 
reciting? Why, he never lets one get to the end of it! If the recitation is done like 
this; when shall we ever get to the end of it?" So too, the detailed discerning of 
the elements by head hairs, etc., appears redundant to One of quick 
understandừig, though the meditation subject becomes clear to him if he gives 
his attention to it in brieí in this way, “What has the characteristic of stiííenedness 
is the earth element," and so on. But when the other gives his attention to it in 
this way, it appears obscure and unevident, and it only becomes plain to him if 
he gives his attention in detail by head hairs and so on. 

41. So íirstly, One of quick understanding who wants to develop this meditation 
subject should go into solitary retreat. Then he should advert to his own entire 
material body and discern the elements in brieí in this way: “In this body what 
is stiííenedness or harshness is the earth element, what is cohesion or íluidity 25 
[352] is the water element, what is maturing (ripening) or heat is the fire element, 
what is distension or movement is the air element." And he should advert and 
give attention to it and review it again and again as “earth element, water 
element," that is to say as mere elements, not a living being, and soulless. 

42. As he makes effort in this way it is not long beíore concentration arises in 
him, which is reiníorced by understanding that illuminates the classiíication of 


25. Drava-bhava —"Auidity": not in PED. 
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the elements, and which is only access and does not reach absorption because it 
has States with individual essences as its object. 

43. Or alternatively, there are these four [bodily] parts mentioned by the General 
of the Dhamma [the Elder Sãriputta] for the purpose of showing the absence of 
any living being in the four great primary elements thus: "When a space is 
enclosed with bones and sinews and flesh and skừi, there comes to be the term 
'material form' (rũpaỴ' (M I 190). And he should resolve each of these [as a 
separate entity], separating them out by the hand of knowledge, and then discern 
them in the way already stated thus: "In these what is stiííenedness or harshness 
is the earth element." And he should again and again advert to them, give 
attention to them and review them as mere elements, not a living being, not a 
soul. 

44. As he makes effort in this way, it is not long beíore concentration arises in 
him, which is reiníorced by understanding that illuminates the classiíication of 
the elements, and which is only access and does not reach absorption because it 
has States with individual essences as its object. 

This is the method of development when the deíinition of the elements is 
given in brieí. 

[Method of Development in Detail] 

45. The method given in detail should be understood in this way A meditator 
of not over-quick understanding who wants to develop this meditation subịect 
should learn the elements in detail in the forty-two aspects from a teacher, and 
he should live in an abode of the kind already described. Then, when he has 
done all the duties, he should go into solitary retreat and develop the meditation 
subịect in four ways thus: (1) with constituents in brieí, (2) with constituents by 
analysis, (3) with characteristics in brieí, and (4) with characteristics by analysis. 

[(1) WlTH CONSTITUENTS IN BrIEf] 

46. Herein, how does he develop it urith constituents in brief? Here a bhikkhu 
does his deíining in this way, "In twenty of the parts what has the stiffened mode 
is the earth element," and he does his deíining thus, "In twelve parts the liquid 
called water with the mode of cohesion is the water element," [353] and he does 
his deíining thus, "In four parts what matures (what has the mode of ripening) 
is the fire element," and he does his deíining thus, "In six parts what has the 
mode of distending is the air element." As he deíines them in this way they 
become evident to him. As he again and again adverts to them and gives his 
attention to them, concentration arises as access only 

[(2) WlTH CONSTITUENTS BY AnALYSIS] 

47. However, if his meditation subịect is not successíul while he develops it in 
this way then he should develop it ĩvith constituents bỵ analysis. How? Firstly, the 
bhikkhu should carry out all the directions given for the thirty-two-fold aspect 
in the description of mindíulness occupied with the body as a meditation subịect 
(VIII.48-78), namely, the seveníold skill in learning and the teníold skill in giving 
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attention, and he should start with the verbal recitation, in direct and reverse 
order, of the skin pentad and so on, without omitting any of it. The only difference 
is this: there, after giving attention to the head hairs, etc., as to colour, shape, 
direction, location, and delimitation, the mind had to be fixed by means of 
repulsiveness (VIII.83), but here it is done by means of elements. Thereíore at the 
end of each part aíter giving attention to head hairs, etc., each in the five ways 
beginning with colour (VIII.83), attention should be given as follows. 

48. These things called head hairs grow on the inner skin that envelops the 
skull. Herein, just as when kunịha grasses grow on the top of an anthill, the top 
of the termite-mound does not know, "Kunịha grasses are growing on me," nor 
do the kunịha grasses know, "We are growing on the top of a termite-mound," so 
too, the inner skin that covers the skull does not know, "Head hairs grow on me," 
nor do the head hairs know, "We grow on inner skin that envelops a skull." 
These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what are called 
head hairs are a particular component of this body, without thought, [morally] 
indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid (stiííened) earth element. 

49. Body hairs grow on the inner skin that envelops the body Herein, just as, 
when dabba grasses grow on the square in an empty village, the square in the 
empty village does not know, "Dabba grasses grow on me," nor do the dabbn 
grasses know, "We grow on the square in an empty village," so too, the inner 
skin that envelops the body does not know, "Body hairs grow on me," nor do the 
body hairs know, "We grow on inner skin that envelops a body" These things 
are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what are called body hairs are a 
particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
living being, rigid earth element. 

50. Nails grow on the tips of the íingers and toes. Herein, just as, when children 
play a game by piercing madhuka-ừuit kernels with sticks, the sticks [354] do 
not know, "Madhnka-ừuit kemels are put on us," nor do the madhuka-írúứ. kernels 
know, "We are put on sticks," so too, the íingers and toes do not know, "Nails 
grow on our tips," nor do the nails know, "We grow on the tips of íingers and 
toes." These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what are 
called nails are a particular component of this body, without thought, 
indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 

51. Teeth grow in the jaw bones. Herein, just as, when posts are placed by 
builders in stone sockets and íastened with some kind of cement, 26 the sockets 
do not know, "Posts are placed in us," nor do the posts know, "We are placed in 
sockets," so too, the jaw bones do not know, "Teeth grow in us," nor do the teeth 
know, "We grow in jaw bones'." These things are devoid of mutual concern and 
reviewing. So what are called teeth are a particular component of this body, 
without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 

52. Skin is to be íound covering the whole body Herein, just as, when a big lute 
is covered with damp ox-hide, the lute does not know, "I am covered with damp 
ox-hide," nor does the damp ox-hide know, "A lu te is covered by me," so too, the 


26. Silesa —"cement": not in this meaning in PED; M-a I 37 samsilesa. 
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body does not know, "I am covered by skin," nor does the skin know, "A body is 
covered by me." These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So 
what is called skin is a particular component of this body, without thought, 
indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 

53. Fỉesh is to be íound plastered over the framework of bones. Herein, just as, 
when a wall is plastered with thick clay, the wall does not know, "I am plastered 
with thick clay," nor does the thick clay know, "A wall is plastered with me," so 
too, the framework of bones does not know, "I am plastered with flesh consisting 
of nine hundred pieces of ílesh," nor does the ílesh know, "A framework of 
bones is plastered with me." These things are devoid of mutual concern and 
reviewing. So what is called/Ies/í is a particular component of this body, without 
thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 

54. Sineĩưs are to be íound in the interior of the body binding the bones together. 
Herein, just as, when withies and sticks are bound together with creepers, the 
withies and sticks do not know [355] "We are bound together with creepers," 
nor do the creepers know, "Withies and sticks are bound together by us," so too, 
the bones do not know, "We are bound by sinews," nor do the sinews know, 
"Bones are bound together by us." These things are devoid of mutual concern 
and reviewing. So what are called sineivs are a particular component of this 
body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth 
element. 

55. As to the bones, the heel bone is to be íound holding up the ankle bone, the 
ankle bone holding up the shin bone, the shin bone the thigh bone, the thigh 
bone the híp bone, the híp bone the backbone, the backbone the neck bone, and 
the neck bone is to be íound holding up the cranium bone. The cranium bone 
rests on the neck bone, the neck bone on the backbone, the backbone on the híp 
bone, the híp bone on the thigh bone, the thigh bone on the shin bone, the shin 
bone on the ankle bone, the ankle bone on the heel bone. 

56. Herein, just as, when bricks, timber or [blocks of dried] cow dung are built 
up, those below do not know, "We each stand holding up those above us," nor do 
those above know, "We each rest on those below us," so too, the heel bone does 
not know, "I stand holding up the ankle bone," nor does the ankle bone know, "I 
stand holding up the shin bone," nor does the shin bone know, "I stand holding 
up the thigh bone," nor does the thigh bone know, "I stand holding up the híp 
bone," nor does the híp bone know, "I stand holding up the backbone," nor does 
the backbone know, "I stand holdừig up the neck bone," nor does the neck bone 
know, "I stand holding up the cranium bone," nor does the cranium bone know, 
"I rest on the neck bone," nor does the neck bone know, "I rest on the backbone," 
nor does the backbone know, "I rest on the híp bone," nor does the híp bone 
know, "I rest on the thigh bone," nor does the thigh bone know, "I rest on the shin 
bone," nor does the shin bone know, "I rest on the ankle bone," nor does the 
ankle bone know, "I rest on the heel bone." These things are devoid of mutual 
concern and reviewing. So what are called bones [356] are a particular component 
of this body, without thought, indetermừiate, void, not a living being, rigid earth 
element. 
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57. Bone marroĩư is to be íound inside the various bones. Herein, just as, when 
boiled bamboo sprouts, etc., are put inside bamboo joints, etc., the bamboo joints, 
etc., do not know, "Bamboo sprouts, etc., are put in us," nor do the bamboo 
sprouts, etc., know, "We are inside bamboo joừits, etc.," so too, the bones do not 
know, "Marrow is inside us," nor does the bone marrow know, "I am inside 
bones." These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is 
called bone marroĩv is a particular component of this body, without thought, 
indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 

58. Kidney is to be íound on each side of the heart tlesh, being íastened by the 
stout sinew that starts out with a single root from the base of the neck and 
divides into two aíter going a short way. Hereừi, just as, when a pair of mango 
íruits are bound together by their stalk, the stalk does not know, "A pair of 
mango íruits is bound together by me," nor do the pair of mango íruits know, 
"We are bound together by a stalk," so too, the stout sinew does not know, 
"Kidneys are bound together by me," nor does the kidney know, "I am bound 
together by a stout sinew." These things are devoid of mutual concern and 
reviewing. So what is called kidney is a particular component of this body, without 
thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 

59. Hecirt is to be tound in the inside of the body near the middle of the trame of 
the ribs. Herein, just as, when a piece of meat is placed near the framework of an 
old cart, the inside of the framework of the old cart does not know, "A piece of 
meat is placed near the middle of me," nor does the piece of meat know, "I am 
near the middle of the ừiside of the framework of an old cart," so too, the inside 
of the framework of the ribs does not know, "A heart is near the middle of me," 
nor does the heart know, "I am near the middle of the inside of a framework of 
ribs." These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is 
called heart is a particular component of this body, without thought, 
indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 

60. Liver is to be íound ừiside the body, near the right side between the two 
breasts. Herein, just as, when a twin lump of meat is stuck on the side of a 
cooking pot, the side of the cooking pot does not know, "A twin lump of meat is 
stuck on me," nor does the twin lump of meat know, [357] "I am stuck on the side 
of a cooking pot," so too, the right side between the breasts does not know, "Liver 
is near me," nor does the liver know, "I am near a right side between two breasts." 
These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called 
liver is a particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, 
void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 

61. As to the midriff, the concealed midritt is to be tound surrounding the heart 
and kidney, while the unconcealed midritt is to be íound covering the tlesh 
under the skin in the whole body Herein, just as, when meat is wrapped in a rag, 
the meat does not know, "I am wrapped in a rag," nor does the rag know, "Meat 
is wrapped in me," so too, the heart and kidney, and the tlesh in the whole body, 
do not know, "I am concealed by midriíí," nor does the midritt know, "Heart and 
kidney, and tlesh in a whole body, are concealed by me." These things are devoid 
of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called midriff is a particular 
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component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, 
rigid earth element. 

62. Spleen is to be íound near the upper side of the belly lining on the left side 
of the heart. Herein, just as, when a lump of cow dung is near the upper side of 
a barn, the upper side of the barn does not know, "A lump of cow dung is near 
me," nor does the lump of cow dung know, "I am near the upper side of a barn," 
so too, the upper side of the belly lining does not know, "Spleen is near me," nor 
does the spleen know, "I am near the upper side of a belly lining." These things 
are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called spleen is a 
particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
living being, rigid earth element. 

63. Lungs are to be íound inside the body between the two breasts, hanging over 
the heart and liver and concealing them. Herein, just as when a bird's nest is 
hanging inside an old barn, the inside of the old barn does not know, "A bird's 
nest is hanging in me," nor does the bird's nest know, "I am hanging inside an 
old bam," so too, [358] the inside of the body does not know, "Lungs are hanging 
in me," nor do the lungs know, "We are hanging inside such a body." These 
things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewừig. So what is called lungs is a 
particular component of this body, without thought, ừideterminate, void, not a 
living being, rigid earth element. 

64. Boĩvel is to be íound inside the body extending from the base of the neck to 
the excrement passage. Herein, just as, when the carcass of a large beheaded rat 
snake 27 is coiled up and put into a trough of blood, the red trough does not know, 
"A rat snake's carcass has been put in me," nor does the rat snake's carcass 
know, "I am in a red trough," so too, the inside of the body does not know, "A 
bowel is in me," nor does the bowel know, "I am in a body" These things are 
devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called the bũĩvel is a 
particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
living being, rigid earth element. 

65. Entrails are to be íound in the interspaces between the twenty-one coils of 
the bowel, binding them together. Hereừi, just as, when ropes are íound sewing 
together a rope ring for wiping the feet, the rope ring for wiping the feet does not 
know, "Ropes are to be íound sewing me together," nor do the ropes know, "We 
are to be íound sewing together a rope ring," so too, the bowel does not know, 
"Entrails are to be íound binding me together," nor do the entrails know, "We 
are to be íound binding a bowel together." These things are devoid of mutual 
concern and reviewing. So what is called entrails is a particular component of 
this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth 
element. 

66. Gorge is what is eaten, drunk, chewed and tasted that lies in the stomach. 
Herein, just as, when a dog's vomit lies in a dog's bowl, the dog's bowl does not 
know, "Dog's vomit is lying in me," nor does the dog's vomit know, "I am lying 


27. Dhammani —"rat snake": not in this sense in PED; see A-a 459. 
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in a dog's bowl," so too, the stomach does not know, "Gorge is lying in me," nor 
does the gorge know, "I am lying in a stomach." These things are devoid of 
mutual concern and reviewừig. So what is called gorge is a particular component 
of this body, without thought, indetermừiate, void, not a living being, rigid earth 
element. 

67. Dung is to be found at the end of the bowel, which resembles a bamboo joint 
eight íingerbreadths long and is called the "receptacle for digested food." [359] 
Herein, just as, when soft brown clay is impacted in a bamboo joint, the bamboo 
joint does not know, "Brown clay is in me," nor does brown clay know, "I am in 
a bamboo joint," so too, the receptacle for digested food does not know, "Dung is 
in me," nor does the dung know, "I am in a receptacle for digested food." These 
things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called dung is a 
particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
living being, rigid earth element. 

68. Brain is to be íound in the interior of the skull. Herein, just as, when a lump 
of dough is put inside an old gourd rind, the gourd rind does not know, "A 
lump of dough is in me," nor does the lump of dough know, "I am inside a gourd 
rind," so too, the inside of the skull does not know, "Brain is in me," nor does the 
brain know, "I am inside a skull." These thừigs are devoid of mutual concern 
and reviewing. So what is called brain is a particular component of this body, 
without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, rigid earth element. 

69. As to bile, the free bile, which is bound up with the life íaculty, is to be íound 
soaking the whole body, while the local bile is to be íound in the bile Container 
(gall-bladder). Herein, just as, when oil has soaked a cake, the cake does not 
know, "Oil soaks me," nor does the oil know, "I soak a cake," so too, the body 
does not know, "Free bile soaks me," nor does the free bile know, "I soak a body" 
And just as, when a kosữịakĩ (looíah) creeper bladder is íilled with raừi water, the 
kosăịakĩ creeper bladder does not know, "Rain water is in me," nor does the rain 
water know, "I am in a kosãịakĩ creeper bladder," so too, the bile bladder does not 
know, "Local bile is in me," nor does the local bile know, "I am in a bile bladder." 
These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called bile 
is a particular component of this body without thought, indeterminate, void, not 
a living being, liquid water element in the mode of cohesion. 

70. Phlegm is to be íound on the suríace of the stomach and measures a bowlful. 
Herein, just as, when a cesspool has a suríace of íroth, the cesspool does not 
know, "A suríace of íroth is on me," nor does the suríace of íroth [360] know, "I 
am on a cesspool," so too, the suríace of the stomach does not know, "Phlegm is 
on me" nor does the phlegm know, "I am on the suríace of a stomach." These 
things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called pìứegm is 
a particular component of this body without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
living being, liquid water element in the mode of cohesion. 

71. Pus has no íixed location. It is to be íound wherever the blood stagnates 
and goes bad in a part of the body damaged by wounds caused by splinters and 
thorns, and by burns due to fire, or where boils, carbuncles, etc., appear. Herein, 
just as, when a tree oozes gum through being hít by say an axe, the parts of the 
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tree that have been hít do not know, "Gum is in us," nor does the gum know, "I am 
in a part of a tree that has been hít," so too, the parts of the body wounded by 
splinters, thorns, etc., do not know, "Pus is in us," nor does the pus know, "I am 
in such places." These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So 
what is called pus is a particular component of this body, without thought, 
indeterminate, void, not a living being, liquid water element in the mode of 
cohesion. 

72. As to blood, the mobile blood is to be íound, like the bile, soaking the whole 
body. The stored blood, is to be íound íilling the lower part of the liver's site to the 
extent of a bowlful, wetting the kidney, heart, liver and lungs. Herein, the 
deíinition of the mobile blood is similar to that of the free bile. But as to the other, 
just as, when rain water seeps through an old pot and wets clods and stumps 
below, the clods and stumps do not know, "We are being wetted with water," nor 
does the water know, "I am wetting clods and stumps," so too, the lower part of 
the liver's site, or the kidneys, etc., respectively do not know, "Blood is in me," or 
"We are being wetted," nor does the blood know, "I fill the lower part of a liver's 
site, am wetting a kidney, and so on." These things are devoid of mutual concem 
and reviewing. So what is called blood is a particular component of this body, 
without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living beừig, liquid water element in 
the mode of cohesion. 

73. Siueat is to be íound íilling the openings of the pores of the head hairs and 
body hairs when there is heat due to íires, etc., and it trickles out of them. Herein, 
just as, when [361] bunches of lily bud stems and lotus stalks are pulled up out 
of water, the openings in the bunches of lilies, etc., do not know, "Water trickles 
from us," nor does the water trickling from the openings in the bunches of lilies, 
etc., know, "I am trickling from openings in bunches of lilies, etc.," so too, the 
openings of the pores of the head hairs and body hairs do not know, "Sweat 
trickles from us," nor does the sweat know, "I trickle from openings of pores of 
head hairs and body hairs." These things are devoid of mutual concern and 
reviewing. So what is called siveat is a particular component of this body, without 
thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, liquid water element in the 
mode of cohesion. 

74. Fat is the thick unguent to be íound pervading the whole body of one who 
is stout, and on the shank ílesh, etc., of one who is lean. Hereừi, just as, when a 
heap of meat is covered by a yellow rag, the heap of meat does not know, "A 
yellow rag is next to me," nor does the yellow rag know, "I am next to a heap of 
meat," so too, the ílesh to be íound on the whole body, or on the shanks, etc., does 
not know, "Fat is next to me," nor does the fat know/'I am next to ílesh on a whole 
body, or on the shanks, and so on." These thừigs are devoid of mutual concem 
and reviewing. So what is called fat is a particular component of this body, 
without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, thick-liquid water 
element in the mode of cohesion. 

75. Tears, when produced, are to be íound íilling the eye sockets or trickling out 
of them. Herein, just as, when the sockets of young palm kernels are íilled with 
water, the sockets of the young palm kernels do not know, "Water is in us," nor 
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does the water in the sockets of the young palm kernels know, "I am in sockets of 
young palm kernels," so too, the eye sockets do not know, "Tears are in us," nor 
do the tears know, "We are in eye sockets." These things are devoid of mutual 
concem and reviewing. So what is called tears is a particular component of this 
body without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, liquid water 
element in the mode of cohesion. 

76. Grease is the melted unguent to be foưnd on the palms and backs of the hands, 
on the soles and backs of the feet, on the nose and íorehead and on the poừits of the 
shoulders, when heated by fire, and so on. Hereừi, just as, when rice gruel has oil put 
on it, the rice gruel does not know, "Oil is spread over me," nor does the oil knov\; "I 
am spread over rice gruel," so too, the place consisting of the palm of the hand, etc., 
[362] does not know, "Grease is spread over me," nor does the grease know, "I am 
spread over places consisting of the palm of the hand, and so on." These things are 
devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is called grease is a particular 
component of this bodỵ without thought, indetermừiate, void, not a living beừig, 
liquid water element in the mode of cohesion. 

77. Spittle is to be found on the suríace of the tongue after it has descended 
from the cheeks on both sides, when there is a condition for the arising of spittle. 
Herein, just as, when a hollow in a river bank is constantly oozing with water, 
the suríace of the hollow does not know, "Water lies on me," nor does the water 
know, "I lie on the suríace of a hollow," so too, the suríace of the tongue does not 
know, "Spittle that has descended from cheeks on both sides is on me," nor does the 
spittle know, "I have descended from cheeks on both sides and am on the suríace of 
a tongue." These things are devoid of mutual concem and reviewừig. So what is 
called spittle is a particular component of this body without thought, ừidetermỉnate, 
void, not a living beừig, liquid water element in the mode of cohesion. 

78. Snot, when produced, is to be found íilling the nostrils or trickling out of 
them. Herein, just as, when a bag 28 is loaded with rotting curd, the bag does not 
know, "Rotting curd is in me," nor does the rotting curd know, "I am in a bag," 
so too, the nostrils do not know, "Snot is in us," nor does the snot know, "I am in 
nostrils." These things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing. So what is 
called snot is a particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, 
void, not a living being, liquid water element in the mode of cohesion. 

79. Oil of the ịoints is to be found in the hundred and eighty joints serving the 
íunction of lubricating the joints of the bones. Herein, just as, when an axle is 
lubricated with oil, the axle does not know, "Oil lubricates me," nor does the oil 
know, "I lubricate an axle," so too, the hundred and eighty joints do not know, 
"Oil of the joừits lubricates us," nor does the oil of the joints know, "I lubricate a 
hundred and eighty joints." These things are devoid of mutual concern and 
reviewing. So what is called oil of the ịoints is a particular component of this 
body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being, liquid water 
element in the mode of cohesion. 


28. Sippika —"bag" (?): not in this sense in PED. 
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80. Urine is to be toưnd inside the bladder. Herein, just as, when a porous pot is put 
upside down in a cesspool, the porous pot does not know, "Cesspool íilứate is in 
me," nor does the cesspool íilữate know, "I am ừi a porous pot," so too, the bladder 
does not know, [363] "Urine is in me," nor does the urine know, "I am in a bladder." 
These thừigs are devoid of mutual concem and reviewừig. So what is called urine is 
a particular component of this body without thought, indeterminate, void, not a 
living beừig, liquid water element in the mode of cohesion. 

81. Wben he has given his attention in this way to the body hairs, etc., he should 
then give his attention to the [tour] tire components thus: That ĩvhereby one is ĩvarmed — 
this is a particular component of this body, without thought, indetermừiate, void, 
not a living beừig; it is fire element in the mode of maturing (ripenừig). 

That ĩvhereby one ages ... 

That ĩvhereby one burns uy ... 

That Iưhereby Iưhat is eaten, drunk, cheived and tasted becomes completely digested — 
this is a particular component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, 
void, not a living being; it is fire element in the mode of maturing (ripening). 

82. Aíter that, having discovered the np-going ĩvinds ịforces ) as upgoing, the 
doivn-going ĩvinds ựorces) as down-going, the ĩvinds (ỷorces) in the belly as in the 
belly, the ĩvinds (ỷorces) in the boiưels as in the bowels, the ivinds ựorces) that course 
through all the limbs as coursing through all the limbs, and in-breath and out- 
breath as in-breath and out-breath, he should give his attention to these [six] air 
components in this way: What is called up-going ivinds ựorces) is a particular 
component of this body, without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being; 
it is air element in the mode of distending. 

What is called doĩưn-going ĩvinds (forces) ... 

What is called ivinds (forces) in the belly ... 

What is called ĩvinds (forces) in the boivels ... 

What is called ĩvinds (forces) that course through all the limbs ... 

What is called in-breath and out-breath is a particular component of this body, 
without thought, indeterminate, void, not a living being; it is air element in the 
mode of distending. 

83. As he gives his attention in this way the elements become evident to him. 
As he adverts and gives attention to them again and again access concentration 
arises in him in the way already described. 

[(3) WiTH Characteristics in Brief] 

84. But if his meditation subịect is still not successtul when he gives his attention 
to it in this way then he should develop it ĩvith characteristics in brief. How? In the 
tiưenty components the characteristic of stittenedness should be detined as the earth 
element, and the characteristic of cohesion, which is there too, as the water element, 
and the characteristic of maturing (ripenừig), which is there too, as the fire element, 
and the characteristic of distension, which is there too, as the air element. In the 
tiuelve components the characteristic of cohesion should be detined as the water 
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element, the characteristic of maturing (ripening), which is there too, as the fire 
element, the characteristic of distension, which is there too, as the air element, and 
the characteristic of stiííenedness, which is there too, as the earth element. In the four 
components the characteristic of maturừig (ripening) should be deíừied as the fire 
element, the characteristic of distension ưnresolvable (ừiseparable) from it as the air 
element, [364] the characteristic of stiííenedness as the earth element, and the 
characteristic of cohesion as the water element. In the six components the characteristic 
of distension should be dehned as the air element, the characteristic of stiííenedness 
there too as the earth element, the characteristic of cohesion as the water element, 
and the characteristic of maturing (ripening) as the fire element. 

As he deíines them in this way the elements become evident to him. As he 
adverts to them and gives attention to them again and again access concentration 
arises in him in the way already stated. 

[(4) WiTH Characteristics by Analysis] 

85. However, if he still does not succeed with his meditation subịect when he 
gives his attention to it in this way, then he should develop it ivitli characteristics 
by analysis. How? Aíter disceming head hairs, etc., in the way already described, 
the characteristic of stiííenedness in head hairs should be deíined as the earth 
element, the characteristic of cohesion there too as the water element, the 
characteristic of maturing (ripening) as the fire element, and the characteristic 
of distension as the air element. The four elements should be deíined in this way 
in the case of each component. 

As he deíines them in this way the elements become evident to him. As he 
adverts and gives attention to them again and again access concentration arises 
in him in the way already described. 

[Additional Ways of Giving Attention] 

86. In addition, attention should be given to the elements in the following ways: 
(1) as to word meaning, (2) by groups, (3) by particles, (4) by characteristic, etc., (5) as 
to how originated, (6) as to variety and ưnitỵ (7) as to resolution (separability) and 
non-resolution (inseparability), (8) as to the similar and the dissimilar, (9) as to 
distinction between intemal and extemal, (10) as to inclusion, (11) as to condition, 
(12) as to lack of conscious reaction, (13) as to analysis of conditions. 

87. 1. Herein, one who gives his attention to them as to ĩưord meaning should do 
so separately and generally thus: [separately] it is earth ( pathavĩ ) because it is 
spread out ( patthaịa ); it flows ( appoti ) or it glides ( ãpiyati ) or it satisíies (appãyati), 
thus it is water ( ãpo ); it heats ( teịati ), thus it is fire ( tejo ); it blows (vãyati), thus it is 
air ( vãyo ). But without diííerentiation they are elements ( dhãtu ) because of bearing 
(i dhãrana ) their own characteristics, because of grasping ( ãdãna ) suííering, and 
because of sorting out ( ãdhãna ) suííering (see XV19). 29 This is how they should 
be given attention as to word meaning. 


29. ‘"Because of bearing their oiun characteristics': these are not like the Primordial 
Essence (pakati — Skr. prakrti) and the self (attã) imagined by the theorists which are 
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88. 2. By groups: there is the earth element described under the twenty aspects 
(modes) beginning with head hairs, body hairs, and also the water element 
described under the twelve (modes) aspects beginning with bile, phlegm, etc. 
Now, as to these: 

Colour, odour, taste, and nutritive 
Essence, and the four elements— 

From combination of these eight 

There comes the common usage head hairs; 

And separately from these eight 30 
There is no common usage head hairs. 

Consequently, head hairs are only a mere group of eight States. Likewise, 
body hairs, [365] and the rest. A component here that is kamma-originated is a 
group of ten States, [that is to say the íormer eight] together with the life íaculty 
and sex. But it is on account of respective prominence [of stiííenedness or 
cohesion] that it comes to be styled "earth element" or "vvater element." This is 
how they should be given attention to "by groups." 

89. 3. By particles: in this body the earth element taken as reduced to fine dust 
and powdered to the size of the smallest atom 31 might amount to an average dona 
measure full; and that is held together 32 by the water element measuring half as 
much. Being maintained 33 by the fire element, and distended by the air element, 
it does not get scattered or dissipated. Instead of getting scattered or dissipated, 
it arrives at the alternative States of the íemale and male sex, etc., and maniíests 
smallness, bigness, length, shortness, toughness, rigidity, and so on. 


non-existent as to individual essence. On the contrary, these do bear their own 
characteristics, which is why they are elements" (Vism-mht 359). Capitals have been 
used here and elsewhere though Indian alphabets do not justify it. Appãyati —"to 
satisty" is not in PED; see Vibh-a 9. 

30. ‘“ĩrom resolution of these eight': the eight dhammas beginning with colour when 
resolved by means of understanding, are apprehendable (npalabbhanti) in the ultimate 
sense through mutual negation (annam-anna-vyatirekena); but head hairs are not 
apprehendable in the ultimate sense through negation of colour and so on. 
Consequently, the term of common usage 'head hairs' is applied to these dhammas in 
their co-arisen State; but if they are each taken separately, 'There is no common-usage 
head hairs. ' The meaning is that it is a mere conventional term. ‘Only a mere group ofeight 
States' is said, taking the colour, etc., which are real (bhũta — lít. 'become'), as a unity by 
means of the concept (pannatti) 'a head hair/ not only because they are merely the 
eight States" (Vism-mht 360). 

31. Paramanu —"the smallest atom"; see Vibh-a 343. According to Vibh-a, the size of 
a paramanu works out at l/581,147,136th part of an angula (íingerbreadth or inch). 
Vism-mht remarks (p. 361): "Thereíore ... a paramanu as a particle of space is not the 
province of the physical eye, it is the province of the divine eye." 

32. Sangahita —"held together": not quite in this sense in PED. "Held (gahita) by 
conjoining through cohesion and prevented from being scattered" (Vism-mht 361). 

33. "Kept guarded (anurakkhita) so that it may not lapse into a wet and slippery State 
through the water element, which has trickling as its essence" (Vism-mht 361). 
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90. The liquid water element that is the mode of cohesion, being íounded on 
earth, maintained by fire, and distended by air, does not trickle or run away 34 
Instead of trickling or running away it provides continued reíreshments. 35 

91. And here the fire element that cooks what is eaten, drunk, etc., and is the 
mode of warming and has the characteristic of heat, being established on earth, 
held together by water, and distended by air, maintains this body and ensures 
its proper appearance. And this body, being maintained by it, shows no 
putreíaction. 

92. The air element that courses through all the limbs and has the characteristic 
of moving and distending, being íounded upon earth, held together by water, 
and maintained by fire, distends this body. And this body, being distended by 
the latter kind of air, does not collapse, but stands erect, and being propelled 36 by 
the other [motile] air, it shows intimation and it ílexes and extends and it wriggles 
the hands and feet, doừig so in the postures comprising of walking, standing, 
sittừig and lying down. So this mechanism of elements carries on like a magic 
trick, deceiving íoolish people with the male and íemale sex and so on. 

This is how they should be given attention by particles. 

93. 4. As to characteristic, etc .: he should advert to the four elements in this way: 
"The earth element—what are its characteristic, íunction, maniiestation?" 
[deíining them in this way]: The earth element has the characteristic of hardness. 
Its íunction is to act as a íoundation. It is maniiested as receiving. The water 
element has the characteristic of trickling. Its íunction is to intensiiy. It is 
maniíested as holding together. The fire element has the characteristic of heat. 
Its íunction is to mature (maintaừi). It is maniíested as a continued supply of 
soítness. The air element has the characteristic of distending. Its íunction is to 
cause motion. It is maniiested as conveying. 37 This is how they should be given 
attention to by characteristic, and so on. [366] 

94. 5. As to hoxv originated: among the forty-two components beginning with 
head hairs shown in the detailed treatment of the earth element, etc., the four 
consistừig of gorge, dung, pus, and urine are temperature-originated only; the 
four consisting of tears, sweat, spittle, and snot are temperature-originated and 
consciousness-originated only The fire that cooks what is eaten, etc., is kamma- 
originated only; in-breath and out-breath are consciousness-originated only; all 


34. Parissavati —"to run away": not in PED;— vissarati (Vism-mht 361). 

35. "This is said with reíerence to the water element as a juice that helps growth" 
(Vism-mht 361). 

36. Samabbhãhata —"propelled": see Ch. iy note 38. 

37. Abhinĩhãm —"conveying": not in this sense in PED. "' Conveying' is acting as cause 
for the successive arising at adjacent locations (desantaruppatti) of the conglomeration 
of elements (bhũta-sanghãta)" (Vism-mht 363). Elsewhere Vism-mht (p. 359) says of 
the air element: "Tí bloius' (§87): it is stirred; the meaning is that the conglomeration of 
elements is made to move (go) by its action as cause for successive arising at adjacent 
locations (points)," and "Propelling (samabbhãhana) is the act of causing the successive 
arising at adjacent locations of material groups (rũpa-kalãpa)" (p. 362). 
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the rest are of íouríold origination. This is how they should be given attention as 
to how originated. 

95. 6. As to variety and unity: there is variety in the speciíic characteristics, etc., 
of all the elements; for the characteristic, íunction, and maniiestation of the earth 
element is one, and those of the water element, etc., are diííerent. But there is 
unity in them as materiality great primary, element, State ( dhamma ), imperma- 
nence, etc., notwithstanding the fact that they are various according to [speciíic] 
characteristic, etc., and according to origination by kamma and so on. 

96. All these elements are "instances of materiality" ( rũpãni ) because they do 
not exceed the characteristic of "being molested" ( rnppana ). They are "great 
primaries" ( mahãbhũta ) by reason of "great maniíestation," and so on. "By reason 
of 'great maniíestation/ and so on" means that these elements are called "great 
primaries" for the following reasons, namely: (a) maniíestation of greatness; (b) 
likeness to great creatures; (c) great maintenance; (d) great alteration; and (e) 
because they are great and because they are entities. 

97. Herein, (a) manifestation of greatness: they are maniíested as great both in a 
continuity that is not dung to (acquired through kamma) and in a continuity 
that is clung to. For their maniiestation of greatness in a continuity that is not 
clung to is given in the description of the recollection of the Buddha in the way 
beginning: 

Two times a hundred thousand [leagues] 

And then four nahutas as well: 

This earth, this "bearer of all wealth," 

Has that much thickness, as they tell (VII.41). 

And they are maniíested on a great scale also in a continuity that is dung to, 
for instance, in the bodies of íishes, turtles, deities, Dãnava demons, and so on. 
For this is said: "Bhikkhus, there are individual creatures of a hundred leagues 
in the great ocean" (A IV 207), and so on. 

98. (b) Likeness to great creatures: just as a magician turns water that is not crystal 
into crystal, and turns a clod that is not gold into gold, and shows them, and 
being himselí neither a spirit nor a bird, shows himselí as a spirit or a bird, so 
too, being themselves not blue-black, they turn themselves ừito blue-black derived 
materiality, being themselves not yellow ... not red ... not white, [367] they turn 
themselves in to white derived materiality and show that. In this way they are 
"great primaries" ( mahãbhũta ) in being like the great creatures ( mahãbhũta ) of a 
magician. 38 


38. "A great primary (mahãbhũta) is a great wonder (mahanto abbhuto) because it 
shows various unreal things (abhũta), various wonders (abbhuta), and various marvels 
(acchariya). Or alternatively: there are great wonders (abbhuta) here, thus there are 
magicians. And spirits, etc., are huge (mahant) creatures (bhũta) owing to being bom 
from them, thus they are great primaries. Or alternatively: this term 'great primary' 
can be regarded as a generic term for all of them. But earth, etc., are great primaries 
because they deceive, and because, like the huge creatures, their standing place cannot 
be pointed to. The deception lies in causing the apparent individual essences of 
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99. And just as, whomsoever the great creatures such as the spirits ( yakkha ) 
grasp hold of (possess), they have no standing place either inside him or outside 
him and yet they have no standing independently of him, so too, these elements 
are not found to stand either inside or outside each other yet they have no 
standing independently of One another. Thus they are also great primaries 
( mahãbhũta ) in being equal to the great creatures ( mahãbhũta ) such as the spirits 
because they have no thinkable standing place [relative to each other]. 

100. And just as the great creatures known as íemale spirits ( yakkhinĩ ) conceal 
their own íearíulness with a pleasing colour, shape and gesture to deceive beings, 
so too, these elements conceal each their own characteristic and íunction classed 
as hardness, etc., by means of a pleasing skin colour of women's and men's 
bodies, etc., and pleasing shapes of limbs and pleasing gestures of íingers, toes 
and eyebrows, and they deceive simple people by concealing their own íunctions 
and characteristics beginning with hardness and do not allow their individual 
essences to be seen. Thus they are great primaries (mahãbhũta) in being equal to 
the great creatures ( mahãbhũta ), the íemale spirits, since they are deceivers. 

101. (c) Great maintenance: this is because they have to be sustained by the great 
requisites. For these elements are great primaries ( mahãbhũta ) since they have 
become ( bhũta ), have occurred, by means of the food, clothing, etc., which are 
great (mahant) [in importance] because they have to be íound every day. Or 
alternatively, they are great primaries ( mahãbhũta ) since they are primaries whose 
maintenance is great. 

102. (d) Great alteration: the unclung-to and the clung-to are the [basis of] great 
alterations. Herein, the great alteration of the unclung-to evidences itselí in the 
emergence of an aeon (see XIII.34), and that of the clung-to in the disturbance of 
the elements [in the body]. For accordingly: 

The conflagration's ílame bursts up 
Out of the ground and races higher 
And higher, right to the Brahmã heaven, 

When the world is burnt up by fire. 

A whole world System measuring 
One hundred thousand millions wide 
Subsides, as with its íurious waters 
The ílood dissolves the world beside. 


blue-black, etc., and it lies in causing the appearance of what has the aspect of woman 
and man, and so on. Likewise their undemonstrability, since they are not tound inside 
or outside each other though they rely upon each other for support. For if these 
elements were íound inside each other, they would not each pertorm their particular 
tunctions, owing to mutual írustration. And if they were tound outside each other, 
they would be already resolved (separate), and that being so, any description of them 
as unresolved (inseparable) would be meaningless. So although their standing place 
is undemonstrable, still each one assists the other by its particular tunction—the 
tunctions of establishing, etc., whereby each becomes a condition for the others as 
conascence condition and so on" (Vism-mht 363). 
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One hundred thousand million leagues, 

A whole world system's broad extent 
Is rent and scattered, when the world 
Succumbs to the air element. 

The bite of wooden-mouths can make 
The body stiff; to all intent, 

When roused is its earth element, 

It might be gripped by such a snake. 

The bite of rotten-mouths can make 
The body rot; to all intent, 

When roused its water element, 

It might be gripped by such a snake. [368] 

The bite of íiery-mouths can make 
The body burn; to all intent, 

When roused is its fire element, 

It might be gripped by such a snake. 

The bite of dagger-mouths can make 
The body burst; to all intent, 

When roused is its air element, 

It might be gripped by such a snake. 

So they are great primaries ( mahãbhũta ) because they have become ( bhũta ) [the 
basis of] great ( mahant ) alteration. 

103. (e) Because the I/ aregreat and because they are entitừs: "great" ( mahant ) because 
they need great eííort to discem them, and "entities" (bhũta = become) because 
they are existent; thus they are great primaries ( mahãbhũta ) because they are 
great ( mahã ) and because they are entities ( bhũta ). 

This is how all these elements are "great primaries" by reason of "great 
maniiestation," and so on. 

104. Again, they are elements ( dhãtu ) because of bearing ( dhãrana ) their own 
characteristics, because of grasping ( ãdãna ) suííering, and because of sorting 
out ( ãdhãna ) suííering (see XV19), and because none of them are exempt from the 
characteristic of being elements. 

They are States ( dhamma ) owing to bearing ( dhãrana ) their own characteristics 
and owing to their so bearing ( dhãrana ) for the length of the moment appropriate 
to them. 39 They are impermanent in the sense of [liability to] destruction; they 
are painíul in the sense of [causing] terror; they are not self in the sense of 
having no core [of permanence, and so on]. Thus there is unity of all since all are 
materiality, great primaries, elements, States, impermanent, and so on. 

This is how they should be given attention "as to variety and unity" 

105. 7. As to resolution ( separability ) and non-resolution (inseparability): they are 
positionally unresolvable (inseparable) since they always arise together in every 

39. This alludes to the length of duration of a moment of matter's existence, which is 
described as seventeen times as long as that of consciousness (see Vibh-a 25f.). 
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single minimal material group consisting of the bare octad and the others; but they 
are resolvable (separable) by characteristic. This is how they should be given attention 
"as to resolution (separability) and non-resolution (inseparability)." 

106. 8. As to the similar and dissimilar: and although they are unresolved 
(inseparable) in this way, yet the tirst two similar in heaviness, and so are the last 
two in lightness; but [for this reason] the íirst two are dissimilar to the last two 
and the last two to the tirst two. This is how they should be given attention "as to 
the similar and dissimilar." 

107. 9. As to distinction betĩveen internal and external: the internal elements are 
the [material] support for the physical bases of consciousness, for the kinds of 
intimation, and for the material íaculties. They are associated with postures, and 
they are of tourtold origination. The external elements are of the opposite kind. 
This is how they should be given attention "as to distinction between internal 
and external." 

108. 10. As to inclusion: kamma-originated earth element is included together 
with the other kamma-originated elements because there is no ditíerence in 
their origination. Likewise the consciousness-originated is included together 
with other consciousness-originated elements. This is how they should be given 
attention "as to inclusion." 

109. 11. As to condition: the earth element, which is held together by water, 
maintained by fire and distended by air, is a condition for the other three great 
primaries by acting as their íoundation. The water element, which is íounded on 
earth, maintained by fire and distended by air, is a condition for the other three 
great primaries by acting as their cohesion. The fire element, which is íounded 
on earth, held together by water [369] and distended by air, is a condition for the 
other three great primaries by acting as their maintaining. The air element, 
which is tounded on earth, held together by water, and maintained by fire, is a 
condition for the other three great primaries by acting as their distension. This 
is how they should be given attention "as to condition." 

110. 12. As to lack of conscious reaction: here too the earth element does not know, 
"I am the earth element" or "I am a condition by acting as a toundation for three 
great primaries." And the other three do not know, "The earth element is a 
condition for us by acting as a íoundation for three great primaries." And the 
other three do not know, "The earth element is a condition for us by acting as our 
toundation." And similarly in each instance. This is how they should be given 
attention "as to lack of conscious reaction." 

111. 13. As to analysis of conditions: there are four conditions for the elements, 
that is to say, kamma, consciousness, nutriment, and temperature. 

Herein, kamma only is the condition for the kamma-originated [elements]; 
consciousness (citta), etc. [i.e. nutriment and temperature] are not. Consciousness, 
etc., only are the conditions for the consciousness-originated [elements]; the 
others are not. Kamma is the producing condition 40 for the kamma-originated 


40. "The term 'producing condition’ reters to causing origination, though as a condition 
it is actually kamma condition. For this is said: 'Protitable and unproíitable volition is 
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elements; for the rest it is indirectly the decisive-supportive condition. 41 
Consciousness is the producing condition for the consciousness-originated 
elements; for the rest it is the post-nascence condition, presence condition and 
non-disappearance condition. Nutriment is the producing condition for the 
nutriment-originated elements; for the rest it is the nutriment condition, presence 
condition and non-disappearance condition. Temperature is the productive 
condition for the temperature-originated elements; for the rest it is the presence 
condition and non-disappearance condition. 

Herein, the kamma-origừiated great primary is the condition for the kamma- 
originated great primaries, and also for the consciousness-originated [great 
primaries]. Likewise are the consciousness-originated [great primary] and the 
nutriment originated [great primary]. The temperature-originated great primary 
is the condition for the temperature-origừiated great primaries, and also for the 
kamma-originated [great primaries], and so on (cf. XX.27Í.). 

112. Herein, the kamma-originated earth element is a condition for the other 
kamma-originated elements both as conascence, mutuality support, presence, 
and non-disappearance conditions and as íoundation, but not as producing 
condition. It is a condition for the other [three] great primaries in a triple 
continuity (see XX.22) as support, presence and non-disappearance conditions, 
but not as íoundation or producừig condition. And here the water element is a 
condition for the remaining three elements both as conascence, etc., conditions 
and as cohesion, but not as producing condition. And for the others in a triple 
continuity it is a condition as support, presence, and non-disappearance 
conditions too, but not as cohesion or producing condition. And the fire element 
here is a condition for the other three elements both as conascence, etc., conditions 
and as maintaining but not as producing condition. And for the others in a 
triple continuity it is a condition as support, presence, and non-disappearance 
conditions too, but not as maintaining or producing condition. And the air 
element here is a condition for the other three elements [370] both as conascence, 
etc., conditions and as distension, but not as producing condition. And for the 
others in a triple continuity it is a condition as support, presence, and non- 
disappearance conditions too, but not as distension or producing condition. 

The same method applies in the case of the consciousness-originated, the 
nutriment-originated, and the temperature-originated earth element, and the rest. 

113. And when these elements have been made to occur through the intluence 
of the conascence, etc., conditions: 


a condition, as kamma condition, for resultant aggregates and for materiality due to 
kamma pertormed' (Patth I 5)" (Vism-mht 368). 

41. “'For the rest': for consciousness-originated, and so on. It is the indirectly decisive- 
support condition because in the Patthãna the decisive-support condition has only 
been given for immaterial dhammas, so there is, directly, no decisive-support condition 
[in kamma] for material dhammas. However, because of the words, 'With a person as 
decisive support' (M I 107) and 'With a grove as decisive support' (M I 106) in the 
Suttas, the decisive-support condition can be indirectly understood according to the 
Suttas in the sense of 'absence without"' (Vism-mht 368). 
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With three in four ways to one due, 

And likewise with one due to three; 

With two in six ways due to two— 

Thus their occurrence comes to be. 

114. Taking each one, beginning with earth, there are three others whose 
occurrence is due to that one, thus with three due to one their occurrence takes 
place in four ways. Likewise each one, beginning with earth, occurs in 
dependence on the other three, thus with one due to three their occurrence takes 
place in four ways. But with the last two dependent on the íirst two, with the íirst 
two dependent on the last two, with the second and tourth dependent on the 
íirst and third, with the íirst and third dependent on the second and íourth, 
with the second and third dependent on the íirst and tourth, and with the íirst 
and tourth dependent on the second and third, they occur in six ways with two 
elements due to two. 

115. At the time of moving forward and moving backward (M I 57), the earth 
element among these is a condition for pressing. That, seconded by the water 
element, is a condition for establishing on a íoundation. But the water element 
seconded by the earth element is a condition for lowering down. The fire element 
seconded by the air element is a condition for liíting up. The air element seconded 
by the fire element is a condition for shitting forwards and shitting sideways 
(see XX.62Í. and M-a I 160). 

This is how they should be given attention "as to analysis of conditions." 

116. As he gives his attention to them "as to word meaning," etc., in this way, 
the elements become evident to him under each heading. As he agaừi and again 
adverts and gives attention to them access concentration arises in the way already 
described. And this concentration too is called "deíinition of the four elements" 
because it arises in one who detines the four elements owing to the intluence of 
his knowledge. 

117. This bhikkhu who is devoted to the detining of the four elements immerses 
himselt in voidness and eliminates the perception of living beings. Since he 
does not entertain talse notions about wild beasts, spirits, ogres, etc., because he 
has abolished the perception of living beừigs, he conquers fear and dread and 
conquers delight and aversion (boredom); he is not exhilarated or depressed 42 
by agreeable and disagreeable things; and as one of great understanding, he 
either ends in the deathless or he is bound for a happy destiny. 

Detining the tour elements 
Is ever the wise man's resort; 

The noble meditator lion 43 

Will make this mighty theme his sport. 

This is the description of the development of the deíLning of the four elements. [371] 


42. Ugghãta —"exhilarated" and nigghãta —"depressed": neither word is in PED; Vism- 
mht glosses with ubbilãvitatta and dĩnabhãvappntti respectively. 

43. Reading yogivarasĩhassa kĩlitam. Cf. Nettippakamna "Sĩha-kĩlana." 
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[Development of Concentration—Conclusion] 

118. This completes in all its aspects the commentary on the meaning of the 
clause, "How should it be developed?" in the set of questions beginning with 
"VVhat is concentration?" which was íormulated in order to show the method of 
development of concentration in detail (see III.l). 

119. This concentration as intended here is twofold, that is to say, access 
concentration and absorption concentration. Herein, the uniiication [of mind] 
in the case of ten meditation subjects and in the consciousness preceding 
absorption [in the case of the remaining meditation subịects] 44 is access 
concentration. The uniíication of mind in the case of the remaining meditation 
subịects is absorption concentration. And so it is developed in two íorms with 
the development of these meditation subịects. Hence it was said above: "This 
completes in all its aspects the commentary on the meaning of the clause, 'How 
should it be developed?'" 

[The Benefits of Developing Concentration] 

120. The question, (viii) ivhat are the benefits of the development of concentration? 
was also asked, however (III.1). Herein, the beneíits of the development of 
concentration are íiveíold, as a blissíul abiding here and now, and so on. For the 
development of absorption concentration provides the beneíit of a blissíul abiding 
here and now for the Arahants with cankers destroyed who develop 
concentration, thinking, "We shall attain and dwell with uniíied mind for a 
whole day" Hence the Blessed One said: "But, Cunda, it is not these that are 
called eííacement in the Noble Ones' discipline; these are called blissíul abidings 
in the Noble Ones' discipline" (M I 40). 

121. When ordinary people and trainers develop it, thinking, "Aíter emerging, 
we shall exercise insight with concentrated consciousness," the development of 
absorption concentration provides them with the beneíit of insight by serving 
as the proximate cause for insight, and so too does access concentration as a 
method of arriving at wide open [conditions] in crowded [circumstances]. 45 
Hence the Blessed One said: "Bhikkhus, develop concentration; a bhikkhu who 
is concentrated understands correctly" (S III 13). 

122. But when they have already produced the eight attainments and then, 
aspiring to the kinds of direct-knowledge described in the way beginning, 
"Having been one, he becomes many" (XII.2), they produce them by entering 
upon jhãna as the basis for direct-knowledge and emerging from it, then the 
development of absorption concentration provides for them the beneíit of the 
kinds of direct-knowledge, since it becomes the proximate cause for the kinds of 
direct-knowledge whenever there is an occasion. Hence the Blessed One said: 


44. The sense demands reading with Vism-mht appanãpnbba-bhãgacittesu as a single 
compound. 

45. This is an allusion to M I 179, etc. "The process of existence in the round of 
rebirths, which is a very cramped place, is crowded by the deíilements of craving and 
so on" (Vism-mht 371). 
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"He attains the ability to be a witness, through realization by direct-knowledge, 
of any State realizable by direct-knowledge to which his mind inclừies, whenever 
there is an occasion" (M III 96; A I 254). [372] 

123. When ordinary people have not lost their jhãna, and they aspire to rebirth 
in the Brahmã-world thus, "Let us be reborn in the Brahmã-world," or even 
though they do not make the actual aspiration, then the development of 
absorption concentration provides them with the beneíits of an improved form 
of existence since it ensures that for them. Hence the Blessed One said: "Where 
do they reappear aíter developing the íirst jhãna limitedly? They reappear in the 
company of the deities of Brahmã's Retinue" (Vibh 424), and so on. And even 
the development of access concentration ensures an improved form of existence 
in the happy destinies of the sensual sphere. 

124. But when Noble Ones who have already produced the eight attainments 
develop concentration, thinking, "We shall enter upon the attainment of cessation, 
and by being without consciousness for seven days we shall abide in bliss here 
and now by reaching the cessation that is Nibbãna," then the development of 
absorption concentration provides for them the beneíit of cessation. Hence it is 
said: "Understanding as mastery owing to ... sixteen kinds of behaviour of 
knowledge, and to nine kinds of behaviour of concentration, is knowledge of the 
attainment of cessation" (Patis I 97; see Ch. XXIII, 18f.). 

125. That is how this beneíit of the development of concentration is íiveíold as 
a blissíul abiding here and now, and so on. 

So wise men fail not in devotion 
To the pursuit of concentration: 

It cleans deíiling stains' pollution, 46 
And brings rewards past calculation. 

126. And at this point in the Path of Purification, which is taught under the 
headings of virtue, concentration and understanding in the stanza, "When a 
wise man, established well in virtue ..." concentration has been íully explained. 

The eleventh chapter concluding "The Description of 
Concentration" in the Path of Puriỷication composed for 
the purpose of gladdening good people. 


46. Sudana —"cleaning": not in PED. See title of Majjhima Nikaya Commentary. 
Another reading here is sodhana. 
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(Iddhivỉdha-niddesa) 

[The Benefits of Concentration (Continued)] 

1. [373] It was said above with reíerence to the mundane kinds of direct- 
knowledge that this development of concentration "provides ... the beneíit of the 
kinds of direct-knowledge" (XI.122). Now, in order to períect those kinds of 
direct-knowledge the task must be undertaken by a meditator who has reached 
the tourth jhãna in the earth kasina, and so on. And in doing this, not only will 
this development of concentration have provided beneíits in this way it will also 
have become more advanced; and when he thus possesses concentration so 
developed as to have both provided beneíits and become more advanced, he will 
then more easily períect the development of understanding. So meanwhile we 
shall deal with the explanation of the kinds of direct-knowledge now. 

2. In order to show the beneíits of developing concentration to clansmen whose 
concentration has reached the tourth jhãna, and in order to teach progressively 
reíined Dhamma, five kinds of mundane direct-knowledge have been described 
by the Blessed One. They are: (1) the kinds of supernormal power, described in 
the way beginning, "When his concentrated mind is thus puriíied, bright, 
unblemished, rid of deíilement, and has become malleable, wieldy steady and 
attained to imperturbability, 1 he directs, he inclines, his mind to the kinds of 
supernormal power. He wields the various kinds of supernormal power. Having 
been one, he becomes many ..." (D I 77); (2) the knowledge of the divine ear 
element; (3) the knowledge of penetration of minds; (4) the knowledge of 
recollection of past lives; and (5) the knowledge of the passing away and 
reappearance of beings. 

[(1) The Kinds of Supernormal Power] 

If a meditator wants to begin períorming the transíormation by supemormal 
power described as, "Having been one, he becomes many," etc., he must achieve 
the eight attainments in each of the eight kasinas ending with the white kasina. 
He must also have complete control of his mind in the following tourteen ways: 
[374] (i) in the order of the kasina, (ii) in the reverse order of the kasina, (iii) in the 


1. Anenịa —"imperturbability": a term normally used for the four immaterial States, 
together with the tourth jhãna. See also §16f., and MN 106. 
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order and reverse order of the kasina, (iv) in the order of the jhãna, (v) in the 
reverse order of the jhãna (vi) in the order and reverse order of the jhãna, (vii) 
skipping jhãna, (viii) skipping kasina, (ix) skipping jhãna and kasina, (x) 
transposition of íactors, (xi) transposition of object, (xii) transposition of íactors 
and object, (xiii) deíinition of íactors, and (xiv) deíinition of object. 

3. But what is "in the order of the kasina" here? What is "deíinition of object"? 

(i) Here a bhikkhu attains jhãna in the earth kasina, after that in the water 
kasina, and so progressing through the eight kasinas, doing so even a hundred 
times, even a thousand times, in each one. This is called in the order oỷthe kasinas. 
(ii) Attaining them in like manner in reverse order, starting with the white kasina, 
is called in the reverse order of the kasinas. (iii) Attaining them again and again in 
forward and reverse order, from the earth kasina up to the white kasina and from 
the white kasina back to the earth kasina, is called in the order and reverse order of 
the kasinas. 

4. (iv) Attaining again and again from the first jhãna up to the base consisting 
of neither perception nor non-perception is called in the order of the ịhãnas. (v) 
Attaining again and again from the base consisting of neither perception nor 
non-perception back to the first jhãna is called in the reverse order of the ịhãnas. 
(vi) Attaining in forward and reverse order, from the first jhãna up to the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception and from the base consisting 
of neither perception nor non-perception back to the first jhãna, is called ỉn the 
order and reverse order of the ịhãnas. 

5. (vii) He skips alternate jhãnas without skipping the kasinas in the following 
way: having first attained the first jhãna in the earth kasina, he attains the third 
jhãna in that same kasina, and after that, having removed [the kasina (X.6), he 
attains] the base consisting of boundless space, after that the base consisting of 
nothingness. This is called skipping ịhãnas. And that based on the water kasina, 
etc., should be construed similarly (viii) When he skips alternate kasinas without 
skipping jhãnas in the following way: having attained the first jhãna in the 
earth kasina, he again attains that same jhãna in the fire kasina and then in the 
blue kasina and then in the red kasina, this is called skipping kasinas. (ix) When 
he skips both ịhãnas and kasinas in the following way: having attained the first 
jhãna in the earth kasina, he next attains the third in the fire kasina, next the 
base consisting of boundless space after removing the blue kasina, next the base 
consisting of nothingness [arrived at] from the red kasina, this is called skipping 
ịhãnas and kasiụas. 

6. (x) Attaining the first jhãna in the earth kasina [375] and then attaining the 
others in that same kasina is called transposition offactors. (xi) Attaining the first 
jhãna in the earth kasina and then that same jhãna in the water kasina ... in the 
white kasina is called transposition of obịect. (xii) Transposition of object and 
íactors together takes place in the following way: he attains the first jhãna in the 
earth kasina, the second jhãna in the water kasina, the third in the fire kasina, 
the íourth in the air kasina, the base consisting of boundless space by removing 
the blue kasina, the base consisting of boundless consciousness [arrived at] 
from the yellow kasina, the base consisting of nothingness from the red kasina, 
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and the base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception from the white 
kasina. This is called transposition of /actors and obịect. 

7. (xiii) The deíining of only the jhãna íactors by deíining the íirst jhãna as five- 
íactored, the second as three-íactored, the third as two-factored, and likewise 
the íourth, the base consisting of boundless space, ... and the base consisting of 
neither perception nor non-perception, is called defínition offactors. (xiv) Likewise, 
the deíinừig of only the object as "This is the earth kasina," "This is the water 
kasina" ... "This is the white kasina," is called deýinition of obịect. Some would 
also have "deíining of íactors and object"; but since that is not given in the 
commentaries it is certainly not a heading in the development. 

8. It is not possible for a meditator to begin to accomplish transíormation by 
supernormal powers unless he has previously completed his development by 
controlling his mind in these íourteen ways. Now, the kasina preliminary work 
is diííicult for a beginner and only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. The 
arousing of the sign is diííicult for One who has done the preliminary work and 
only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. To extend the sign when it has 
arisen and to reach absorption is diííicult and only one in a hundred or a 
thousand can do it. To tame one's mind in the íourteen ways aíter reaching 
absorption is diííicult and only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. The 
transíormation by supernormal power aíter training one's mừid in the íourteen 
ways is diííicult and only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. Rapid 
response aíter attaining transíormation is diííicult and only one in a hundred or 
a thousand can do it. 

9. Like the Elder Rakkhita who, eight years aíter his full admission to the 
Order, was in the midst of thirty thousand bhikkhus possessing supernormal 
powers who had come to attend upon the sickness of the Elder Mahã-Rohana- 
Gutta at Therambatthala. [376] His feat is mentioned under the earth kasina 
(IV135). Seeing his feat, an elder said, "Priends, if Rakkhita had not been there, 
we should have been put to shame. [It could have been said], 'They were unable 
to protect the royal nãga/ So we ourselves ought to go about [with our abilities 
períected], just as it is proper (for soldiers) to go about with weapons cleaned of 
stains." The thirty thousand bhikkhus heeded the elder's advice and achieved 
rapid response. 

10. And helping another aíter acquiring rapidity in responding is diííicult 
and only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. Like the elder who gave 
protection against the rain of embers by creatừig earth in the sky, when the rain 
of embers was produced by Mãra at the Giribhanậavahana oííering. 2 

11. It is only in Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, chieí disciples, etc., who have vast 
previous endeavour behind them, that this transíormation by supernormal power 


2. Giribhanậavahanapũịã: Vism-mht (p. 375) says: "Giribhanậa-vahanapũịã nãma 
Cetiyagirim ãảim katvã sakaladĩpe samudde ca yãva yoịanã mahatĩ dĩpapũịã ('it is a name for 
a great island-ottering starting with the Cetiyagiri (Mihintale) and extending over the 
whole island and up to a league into the seaMentioned in A-a to AN 1:1; M-a II398; 
and Mahãvamsa XXXIV81. 
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and other such special qualities as the discriminations are brought to success 
simply with the attainment of Arahantship and without the Progressive course 
of development of the kind just described. 

12. So just as when a goldsmith wants to make some kind of omament, he 
does so only aíter making the gold malleable and wieldy by smeltừig it, etc., and 
just as when a potter wants to make some kind of vessel, he does so only aíter 
making the clay well kneaded and malleable, a beginner too must likewise 
prepare for the kinds of supemormal powers by controlling his mind in these 
íourteen ways; and he must do so also by making his mind malleable and wieldy 
both by attaining under the headings of zeal, consciousness, energy and inquiry 3 
and by mastery in adverting, and so on. But One who already has the required 
condition for it owing to practice in previous lives needs only prepare himseli 
by acquiring mastery in the íourth jhãna in the kasinas. 

13. Now, the Blessed One showed how the preparation should be done in 
saying, "VVhen his concentrated mind," and so on. Here is the explanation, 
which follows the text (see §2). Herein, he is a meditator who has attaừied the 
íourth jhãna. Thus signiíies the order in which the íourth jhãna comes; having 
obtained the íourth jhãna in this order beginning with attaining the íirst jhãna, 
is what is meant. Concentrated: concentrated by means of the íourth jhãna. Mind: 
fine-material-sphere consciousness. 

14. But as to the words "puriíied," etc., it is purified by means of the State of 
mindíulness puriíied by equanimity. [377] It is bright precisely because it is 
purified; it is limpid (see A I 10), is what is meant. It is unblemished since the 
blemishes consisting of greed, etc., are eliminated by the removal of their 
conditions consisting of bliss, and the rest. It is rid ofdefilement precisely because 
it is unblemished; for it is by the blemish that the consciousness becomes deíiled. 
It has become malleable because it is well developed; it suííers mastery, is what is 
meant, for consciousness that suííers mastery is called "malleable." It is ĩvieldỵ 
(kammanĩya ) precisely because it is malleable; it suííers being worked 
(kammakkhama), is fit to be worked ( kammayoggci ), is what is meant. 

15. For a malleable consciousness is wieldy like well-smelted gold; and it is 
both of these because it is well developed, according as it is said: "Bhikkhus, I do 
not see anyone thing that, when developed and cultivated, becomes so malleable 
and wieldy as does the mind" (A I 9). 

16. It is steady because it is steadied in this puriíiedness, and the rest. It is 
attained to imperturbability (ãnenjappatta ) precisely because it is steady; it is 
motionless, without perturbation (nirmịam), is what is meant. Or alternatively it 
is steady because steady in its own masterability through malleability and 
wieldiness, and it is attained to imperturbability because it is reiníorced by íaith, 
and so on. 

17. For consciousness reiníorced by íaith is not perturbed by íaithlessness; 
when reiníorced by energy, it is not perturbed by idleness; when reiníorced by 
mindíulness, it is not perturbed by negligence; when reiníorced by concentration, 


3. These are the four headings of the roads to power (see §50). 
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it is not perturbed by agitation; when reiníorced by understanding, it is not 
perturbed by ignorance; and when illuminated, it is not perturbed by the 
darkness of deíilement. So when it is reiníorced by these six States, it is attained 
to imperturbability 

18. Consciousness possessing these eight íactors in this way is susceptible 
of being directed to the realization by direct-knowledge of States realizable by 
direct-knowledge. 

19. Another method: It is concentrated by means of fourth-jhãna concentration. 
It is puriỷied by separation from the hindrances. It is bright owing to the 
surmounting of applied thought and the rest. It is unblemished owing to absence 
of evil wishes based on the obtainment of jhãna. 4 It is rid of defilement owing to 
the disappearance of the deíilements of the mind consisting in covetousness, 
etc.; and both of these should be understood according to the Anangana Sutta 
(MN 5) and the Vattha Sutta (MN 7). It is become malleable by masterability It is 
ĩvieldy by reaching the State of a road to power (§50). It is steady and attained to 
imperturbability by reaching the reíinement of completed development; the 
meaning is that according as it has attained imperturbability so it is steady. 
And the consciousness possessing these eight íactors in this way [378] is 
susceptible of being directed to the realization by direct-knowledge of States 
realizable by direct-knowledge, since it is the basis, the proximate cause, for 
them. 

20. He directs, he inclines, his mind to the kinds of supernormal poiưers ( iddhi- 
vidha —lit. "kinds of success"): here "success" ( iddhi ) is the success of 
succeeding ( iịịhana ); in the sense of production, in the sense of obtainment, is 
what is meant. For what is produced and obtained is called "successíul," 
according as it is said, "When a mortal desires, if his desire is íulíilled" 
(samiịịhati) (Sn 766), and likewise: "Renunciation succeeds ( iịịhati ), thus it is a 
success ( iddhi )... It metamorphoses (patiharati) [lust], thus it is a metamorphosis 
( pãịihãriya ) 5 ... The Arahant path succeeds, thus it is a success ... It 
metamorphoses [all deíilements], thus it is a metamorphosis" (Patis II 229). 

21. Another method: success is in the sense of succeeding. That is a term for 
the eííectiveness of the means; for eííectiveness of the means succeeds with the 
production of the result intended, according as it is said: "This householder 
Citta is virtuous and magnanimous. If he should aspire, 'Let me in the íuture 
become a Wheel-turning Monarch/ being virtuous, he will succeed in his 
aspiration, because it is puriíied" (S IV 303). 

22. Another method: beings succeed by its means, thus it is success. They 
succeed, thus they are successíul; they are enriched, promoted, is what is meant. 


4.1.e. one wants it to be known that he can practice jhãna. 

5. "It counter-strikes ( paịiharati), thus it is a counter-stroke (pãtihãriya —metamorphosis 
= miracle). What strikes out ( harati), removes, what is counter to it ( paịipakkha) is 
theretore called counter-striking (paịihãriya) , since what is counter-striking strikes 
out anything counter ( patipakkha) to itselí. Patihãriya (counter-striking) is the same as 
pãịihãriya (counter-stroke = metamorphosis = miracle)" (Vism-mht 379). 
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That [success (power)] is of ten kinds, according as it is said, "Kinds of success: 
ten kinds of success," after which it is said íurther, "VVhat ten kinds of success? 
Success by resolve, success as transíormation, success as the mind-made [body], 
success by intervention of knowledge, success by intervention of concentration, 
Noble Ones' success, success born of kamma result, success of the meritorious, 
success through the Sciences, success in the sense of succeeding due to right 
exertion applied here or there" (Patis II 205). 

23. (i) Herein, the success shown in the exposition [of the above summary] 
thus, "Normally one, he adverts to [himselí as] many or a hundred or a thousand 
or a hundred thousand; having adverted, he resolves with knowledge, "Let me 
be many" (Patis II 207), is called success hy resolve because it is produced by 
resolving. 

24. (ii) That given as follows, "Having abandoned his normal form, he shows 
[himselí in] the form of a boy or the form of a serpent ... or he shows a maniíold 
military array" (Patis II 210), is called success as transỷormation because of the 
abandoning and alteration of the normal form. [379] 

25. (iii) That given in this way, "Here a bhikkhu creates out of this body another 
body possessing visible form, mind-made" (Patis II 210), is called success as the 
mind-made (body) because it occurs as the production of another, mind-made, 
body inside the body 

26. (iv) A distinction brought about by the iníluence of knowledge either 
beíore the arising of the knowledge or aíter it or at that moment is called success 
hy intervention of knoivledge; for this is said: "The meaning (purpose) as 
abandoning perception of permanence succeeds through contemplation of 
impermanence, thus it is success by intervention of knowledge ... The meaning 
(purpose) as abandoning all deíilements succeeds through the Arahant path, 
thus it is success by intervention of knowledge. There was success by intervention 
of knowledge in the venerable Bakkula. There was success by intervention of 
knowledge in the venerable Sankicca. There was success by intervention of 
knowledge in the venerable Bhũtapãla" (Patis II 211). 

27. Herein, when the venerable Bakkula as an iníant was being bathed in the 
river on an auspicious day, he fell into the stream through the negligence of his 
nurse. A fish swallowed him and eventually came to the bathing place at Benares. 
There it was caught by a íisherman and sold to a rich man's wife. The fish 
interested her, and thinking to cook it herselí, she slit it open. When she did so, 
she saw the child like a golden image in the fish's stomach. She was overịoyed, 
thinking, "At last I have got a son." So the venerable Bakkula's safe survival in a 
fish's stomach in his last existence is called "success by intervention of 
knowledge" because it was brought about by the iníluence of the Arahant-path 
knowledge due to be obtained by [him in] that life. But the story should be told in 
detail (see M-a IV 190). 

28. The Elder Sankicca's mother died while he was still in her womb. At the 
time of her cremation she was pierced by stakes and placed on a pyre. The iníant 
received a wound on the corner of his eye from the point of a stake and made a 
sound. Then, thinking that the child must be alive, they took down the body and 
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opened its belly. They gave the child to the grandmother. Under her care he grew 
up, and eventually he went íorth and reached Arahantship together with the 
discriminations. So the venerable Sankicca's safe survival on the pyre is called, 
"success by intervention of knowledge" in the way just stated (see Dhp-a II 240). 

29. The boy Bhũtapãla's íather was a poor man in Rãịagaha. [380] He went 
into the íorest with a cart to get a load of wood. It was evening when he returned 
to the City gate. Then his oxen slipped the yoke and escaped into the City He 
seated the child beside the cart and went into the City aíter the oxen. Beíore he 
could come out again, the gate was closed. The child's safe survival through the 
three watches of the night outside the City in a place iníested by wild beasts and 
spirits is called, "success by intervention of knowledge" in the way just stated. 
But the story should be told in detail. 

30. (v) A distinction brought about by the iníluence of serenity either beíore 
the concentration or aíter it or at that moment is called success hy intervention of 
concentration for this is said: "The meaning (purpose) as abandoning the 
hindrances succeeds by means of the íirst jhãna, thus it is success by intervention 
of concentration ... The meaning (purpose) as abandoning the base consistừig 
of nothingness succeeds by means of the attainment of the base consisting of 
neither perception nor non-perception, thus it is success by intervention of 
concentration. There was success by intervention of concentration in the venerable 
Sãriputta ... in the venerable Sanịĩva ... in the venerable Khãnu-Kondaníĩa ... in 
the laywoman devotee Uttarã ... in the lay-woman devotee Sãmãvatĩ" (Patis II 
211 - 12 ). 

31. Herein, while the venerable Sãriputta was living with the Elder Mahã 
Moggallãna at Kapotakandarã he was sitting in the open on a moonlit night 
with his hair newly cut. Then a wicked spirit, though warned by his companion, 
gave him a blow on the head, the noise of which was like a thunder clap. At the 
time the blow was given the elder was absorbed in an attainment; consequently 
he suííered no harm from the blow. This was success by intervention of 
concentration in that venerable One. The story is given in the Udãna too (Ud 39). 

32. While the Elder Sanịĩva was in the attainment of cessation, cowherds, etc., 
who noticed him thought he was dead. They brought grass and sticks and cow- 
dung and set fire to them. Not even a corner of the elder's robe was bumt. This 
was success by intervention of concentration in him because it was brought 
about by the iníluence of the serenity occurring in his successive attainment [of 
each of the eight jhãnas preceding cessation]. But the story is given in the Suttas 
too (M I 333). 

33. The Elder Khãnu Kondanna was naturally giíted in attainments. He was 
sittừig absorbed in attainment One night in a certain íorest. [381] Five hundred 
robbers came by with stolen booty. Thinking that no one was following them 
and needing rest, they put the booty down. Believing the elder was a tree stump 
(khãnukà), they piled all the booty on him. The elder emerged at the predetermined 
time just as they were about to depart aíter resting, at the very time in fact when 
the one who had put his booty down íirst was picking it up. When they saw the 
elder move, they cried out in fear. The elder said, "Do not be aíraid, lay followers; 
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I am a bhikkhu." They came and paid homage. Such was their coníidence in the 
elder that they went forth into homelessness, and they eventually reached 
Arahantship together with the discriminations. The absence here of harm to the 
elder, covered as he was by five hundred bundles of goods, was success by 
intervention of concentration (see Dhp-a II 254). 

34. The laywoman devotee Uttarã was the daughter of a rich man called 
Punnaka. A harlot called Sirimã who was envious of her, poured a basin of hot 
oil over her head. At that moment Uttarã had attained [jhãna in], loving-kindness. 
The oil ran off her like water on a lotus leaf. This was success by intervention of 
concentration in her. But the story should be given in detail (see Dhp-a III310; A- 
a I 451). 

35. King Udena's chieí queen was called Sãmãvatĩ. The brahman Mãgandiya, 
who aspired to elevate his own daughter to the position of chieí queen, put a 
poisonous snake into Sãmãvatĩ's lute. Then he told the king, "Sãmãvatĩ wants to 
kill you, sire. She is carrying a poisonous snake about in her lu te." When the 
king íound it, he was íurious. Intending to kill her, he took his bow and aimed a 
poisoned arrow. Sãmãvatĩ with her retinue pervaded the king with loving- 
kindness. The king stood trembling, unable either to shoot the arrow or to put it 
away. Then the queen said to him, "What is it, sire, are you tired?"—"Yes, I am 
tired."—"Then put down the bow." The arrow fell at the king's feet. Then the 
queen advised him, "Sire, one should not hate One who has no hate." So the 
king's not daring to release the arrow was success by ừitervention of concentration 
in the laywoman Sãmãvatĩ (see Dhp-a I 216; A-a I 443). 

36. (vi) That which consists in dwelling perceiving the unrepulsive in the 
repulsive, etc., is called Noble Ones' success, according as it is said: "What is 
Noble Ones' success? Here, if a bhikkhu should wish, "May I dwell perceiving 
the unrepulsive in the repulsive," he dwells perceiving the unrepulsive in that 
... he dwells in equanimity towards that, mindíul and íully aware" (Patis II 212). 
[382] This is called "Noble Ones' success" because it is only produced in Noble 
Ones who have reached mind mastery 

37. For if a bhikkhu with cankers destroyed possesses this kind of success, 
then when in the case of a disagreeable object he is practicing pervasion with 
loving-kindness or giving attention to it as elements, he dwells perceiving the 
unrepulsive; or when in the case of an agreeable object he is practicing pervasion 
with íoulness or giving attention to it as impermanent, he dwells perceiving the 
repulsive. Likewise, when in the case of the repulsive and unrepulsive he is 
practicing that same pervasion with loving-kindness or giving attention to it as 
elements, he dwells perceiving the unrepulsive; and when in the case of the 
unrepulsive and repulsive he is practicing that same pervasion with íoulness or 
givừig attention to it as impermanent, he dwells perceiving the repulsive. But 
when he is exercising the six-factored equanimity in the following way, "On 
seeing a visible object with the eye, he is neither glad nor ..." (Patis II 213), etc., 
then reịecting both the repulsive and the unrepulsive, he dwells in equanimity, 
mindíul and íully aware. 
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38. For the meaning of this is expounded in the Patisambhidã in the way 
beginning: "How does he dwell perceiving the unrepulsive in the repulsive? In 
the case of a disagreeable object he pervades it with loving-kừidness or he treats 
it as elements" (Patis II 212). Thus it is called, "Noble Ones' success" because it 
is only produced in Noble Ones who have reached mind mastery 

39. (vii) That consisting in travelling through the air in the case of winged 
birds, etc., is called success bom of kamma resuỉt, according as it is said: "What is 
success born of kamma result? That in all winged birds, in all deities, in some 
human beings, in some inhabitants of States of loss, is success born of kamma 
result" (Patis II 213). For here it is the capacity in all winged birds to travel 
through the air without jhãna or insight that is success born of kamma result; 
and likewise that in all deities, and some human beings, at the beginning of the 
aeon, and likewise that in some inhabitants of States of loss such as the íemale 
spirit Piyankara's mother (see S-a II 509), Uttara's mother (Pv 140), Phussamittã, 
Dhammaguttã, and so on. 

40. (viii) That consisting in travelling through the air, etc., in the case of Wheel- 
turning Monarchs, etc., is called success of the meritorious, according as it is said: 
"What is success of the meritorious? The VVheel-turning Monarch travels 
through the air with his íouríold army, even with his grooms and shepherds. 
The householder Jotika had the success of the meritorious. The householder 
Jatilaka had the success of the meritorious. [383] The householder Ghosita had 
the success of the meritorious. The householder Mendaka had the success of the 
meritorious. That of the five very meritorious is success of the meritorious" (Patis 
II 213). In brieí, however, it is the distinction that consists in succeedừig when 
the accumulated merit comes to ripen that is success of the meritorious. 

41. A crystal palace and sixty-four wishing trees cleít the earth and sprang 
into existence for the householder Jotika. That was success of the meritorious in 
his case (Dhp-a IV 207). A golden rock of eighty cubits [high] was ma de for 
Jatilaka (Dhp-a IV 216). Ghosita's safe survival when attempts were made in 
seven places to kill him was success of the meritorious (Dhp-a I 174). The 
appearance to Mendaka (= Ram) of rams ( menịãka ) made of the seven gems in a 
place the size of one sĩtã 6 was success of the meritorious in Mendaka (Dhp-a III 
364). 

42. The "five very meritorious" are the rich man Mendaka, his wife 
Candapadumasiri, his son the rich man Dhananjaya, his daughter-in-law 
Sumanadevĩ, and his slave Punna. When the rich man [Mendaka] washed his 
head and looked up at the sky, twelve thousand five hundred measures were 
íilled for him with red rice from the sky. When his wife took a nãịi measure of 
cooked rice, the food was not used up though she served the whole of Jambudĩpa 
with it. When his son took a purse containing a thousand [ducats ( kahãpana )], 
the ducats were not exhausted even though he made giíts to all the inhabitants 


6. Sĩtã: not in this sense in PED. Vism-mht (p. 383) says, "It is the path traversed by a 
ploughshare in ploughing that is called a sĩtã." Another reading is karĩsa (an area of 
land). 
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of Jambudĩpa. When his daughter-in-law took a pint ( tumba ) measure of paddy, 
the grain was not used up even when she shared it out among all the inhabitants 
of Jambudĩpa. When the slave ploughed with a single ploughshare, there were 
íourteen furrows, seven on each side (see Vin I 240; Dhp-a I 384). This was 
success of the meritorious in them. 

43. (ix) That beginning with travelling through the air in the case of masters 
of the Sciences is success through the Sciences, according as it is said: "What is 
success through the Sciences? Masters of the Sciences, having pronounced their 
scientiíic spells, travel through the air, and they show an elephant in space, in 
the sky ... and they show a maniiold military array" (Patis II 213). 

44. (x) But the succeeding of such and such work through such and such 
right exertion is success in the sense of succeeding due to right exertion applied here or 
there, according as it is said: “The meaning (purpose) of abandoning lust 
succeeds through renunciation, thus it is success in the sense of succeeding due 
to right exertion applied here or there ... The meaning (purpose) of abandoning 
all deíilements succeeds through the Arahant path, thus it is success in the 
sense of succeeding due to right exertion applied here or there" (Patis II 213). 
[384] And the text here is similar to the previous text in the illustration of right 
exertion, in other words, the way But in the Commentary it is given as follows: 
"Any work belonging to a trade such as making a cart assemblage, etc., any 
medical work, the learning of the Three Vedas, the leaming of the Three Pitakas, 
even any work connected with ploughing, sowing, etc.—the distinction 
produced by doing such work is success in the sense of succeeding due to right 
exertion applied here or there." 

45. So, among these ten kinds of success, only (i) success by resolve is actually 
mentioned in the clause “kinds of supernormal power (success)," but (ii) success 
as transíormation and (iii) success as the mind-made [body] are needed in this 
sense as well. 

46. (i) To the kinds of supernormal poĩưer (see §20): to the components of 
supernormal power, or to the departments of supernormal power. He directs, he 
inclines, his mind: when that bhikkhu's consciousness has become the basis for 
direct-knowledge in the way already described, he directs the preliminary-work 
consciousness with the purpose of attaining the kinds of supernormal power, 
he sends it in the direction of the kinds of supernormal power, leading it away 
from the kasina as its object. Inclines: makes it tend and lean towards the 
supernormal power to be attained. 

47. He: the bhikkhu who has done the directing of his mind in this way The 
various: varied, of diííerent sorts. Kinds of supernormal poĩver: departments of 
supernormal power. Wields: paccannbhoti = paccanu-bhavati (alternative form); the 
meaning is that he makes contact with, realizes, reaches. 

48. Now; in order to show that variousness, it is said: “Having been one, [he becomes 
many; having been manỵ he becomes one. He appears and vanishes. He goes mThindered 
through walls, through enclosures, through moưntains, as though in open space. He 
dives in and out of the earth as though in water. He goes on LI nb ro ken water as though on 
earth. Seated cross-legged he ữavels in space like a winged bừd. With his hand he 
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touches and sttokes the moon and sun so mighty and powerful. He wields bodily 
mastery even as far as the Brahmã-world]" (DI 77). 

Herein, having been one: having been normally One betore givừig effect to the 
supernormal power. He becomes many: wanting to walk with many or wanting to 
do a recital or wanting to ask questions with many, he becomes a hundred or a 
thousand. But how does he do this? He accomplishes, (1) the four planes, (2) the 
four bases (roads), (3) the eight steps, and (4) the sixteen roots of supernormal 
power, and then he (5) resolves with knowledge. 

49. 1. Herein, the four planes should be understood as the four jhãnas; for this 
has been said by the General of the Dhamma [the Elder Sãriputta]: "What are the 
four planes of supernormal power? They are the íirst jhãna as the plane born of 
seclusion, the second jhãna as the plane of happiness and bliss, the third jhãna 
as the plane of equanimity and bliss, the tourth jhãna as the plane of neither 
pain nor pleasure. These four planes of supernormal power lead to the attaining 
of supernormal power, to the obtaining of supernormal power, to the 
transíormation due to supernormal power, to the maịesty 7 of supernormal power, 
to the mastery of supernormal power, to íearlessness in supernormal power" 
(Patis II 205). And he reaches supernormal power by becoming light, malleable 
and wieldy in the body aíter steeping himselí in blissíul perception and light 
perception due to the pervasion of happừiess and pervasion of bliss, [385] which 
is why the íirst three ịhãnas should be understood as the accessory plane since 
they lead to the obtaining of supernormal power in this manner. But the íourth 
is the natural plane for obtaining supernormal power. 

50. 2. The fonr bases (roads) should be understood as the four bases of success 
(iddhi-pãda —roads to power); for this is said: "What are the four bases (pãda — 
roads) for success (iddhi —power)? Here a bhikkhu develops the basis for success 
(road to power) that possesses both concentration due to zeal and the will to 
strive (endeavour); he develops the basis for success (road to power) that possesses 
both concentration due to energy and the will to strive; he develops the basis for 
success (road to power) that possesses both concentration due to [natural purity 
of] consciousness and the will to strive; he develops the basis for success (road 
to power) that possesses both concentration due to inquiry and the will to strive. 
These four bases (roads) for success (power) lead to the obtaining of supernormal 
power (success) ... to the íearlessness due to supernormal power (success)" 
(Patis II 205). 

51. And here the concentration that has zeal as its cause, or has zeal outstanding, 
is concentration due to zeal; this is a term for concentration obtained by giving 
precedence to zeal consisting in the desire to act. Will (íormation) as endeavour 
is ĩvill to strive; this is a term for the energy of right endeavour accomplishing its 
íouríold íunction (see §53). Possesses: is íurnished with concentration due to zeal 
and with the [four] instances of the will to strive. 


7. Visavita —"majesty": not in PED; cf. passavati. Vism-mht (p. 385) glosses with iddhiya 
vividhãnisamsa-pasavanãya. Cf. Dhs-a 109; Dhs-t (p. 84) glosses thus visavitãyã ti arahatãya. 
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52. Road to poiver (basis for success): the meaning is, the total of consciousness 
and its remaining concomitants [except the concentration and the will], which 
are, in the sense of resolve, the road to (basis for) the concentration due to zeal 
and will to strive associated with the direct-knowledge consciousness, which 
latter are themselves termed "power (success)" either by treatment as 
"production" (§20) or in the sense of "succeeding" (§21) or by treatment in this 
way "beings succeed by its means, thus they are successíul; they are enriched, 
promoted" (§22). For this is said: "Basis for success (road to power): it is the 
íeeling aggregate, [perception aggregate, íormations aggregate, and] 
consciousness aggregate, in one so become" (Vibh 217). 

53. Or alternatively: it is arrived at ( paịịate ) by means of that, thus that is a road 
(pãda —basis); it is reached, is the meaning. Iddhi-pãda = iddhiyđ pđda (resolution 
of compound): this is a term for zeal, etc., according as it is said: "Bhikkhus, if a 
bhikkhu obtains concentration, obtains uniíication of mind supported by zeal, 
this is called concentration due to zeal. He [awakens zeal] for the non-arising of 
unarisen evil, unproíitable States, [strives, puts íorth energy, strains his mind 
and] struggles. [He awakens zeal for the abandoning of arisen evil, unproíitable 
States ... He awakens zeal for the arousing of unarisen proíitable States ... He 
awakens zeal for the maintenance, non-disappearance, increase, growth, 
development and períection of arisen proíitable States, strives, puts íorth energy 
strains his mind and struggles]. These are called instances of the will to strive. 
So this zeal and this concentration due to zeal and these [four] instances of will 
to strive are called the road to power (basis for success) that possesses 
concentration due to zeal and the will to strive" (S V 268). And the meaning 
should be understood in this way in the case of the other roads to power (bases 
for success). 8 

54. 3. The eight steps should be understood as the eight beginning with zeal; 
for this is said: "What are the eight steps? If a bhikkhu obtains concentration, 
obtains uniíication of mind supported by zeal, then the zeal is not the 
concentration; the concentration is not the zeal. [386] The zeal is one, the 
concentration is another. If a bhikkhu ... supported by energy ... supported by 
[natural purity of] consciousness ... supported by inquiry ... then the inquiry is 
not the concentration; the concentration is not the inquiry The inquiry is one, the 
concentration is another. These eight steps to power lead to the obtaining of 
supernormal power (success) ... to íearlessness due to supernormal power 
(success)" (Patis II 205). For here it is the zeal consisting in the desire to arouse 
supernormal power (success), which zeal is joined with concentration, that leads 
to the obtaining of the supernormal power. Similarly in the case of energy, and so 
on. That should be understood as the reason why they are called the "eight 
steps." 

55. 4. The sixteen roots: the mind's unperturbedness 9 should be understood in 
sixteen modes, for this is said: "What are the sixteen roots of success (power)? 


8. Further explanatory details are given in the commentary to the Iddhipada Vibhahga. 

9. Aneịa (or anenịa) —"unperturbed": form not in PED. 
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Undejected consciousness is not perturbed by indolence, thus it is unperturbed. 
Unelated consciousness is not perturbed by agitation, thus it is unperturbed. 
Unattracted consciousness is not perturbed by greed, thus it is unperturbed. 
Unrepelled consciousness is not perturbed by ill will, thus it is unperturbed. 
Independent consciousness is not perturbed by [íalse] view, thus it is unperturbed. 
Untrammelled consciousness is not perturbed by greed accompanied by zeal, 
thus it is unperturbed. Liberated consciousness is not perturbed by greed for 
sense desires, thus it is unperturbed. Unassociated consciousness is not 
perturbed by deíilement, thus it is unperturbed. Consciousness rid of barriers is 
not perturbed by the barrier of deíilement, thus it is unperturbed. Uniíied 
consciousness is not perturbed by the deíilement of variety thus it is unperturbed. 
Consciousness reiníorced by íaith is not perturbed by íaithlessness, thus it is 
unperturbed. Consciousness reiníorced by energy is not perturbed by indolence, 
thus it is unperturbed. Consciousness reiníorced by mindíulness is not perturbed 
by negligence, thus it is unperturbed. Consciousness reiníorced by concentration is 
not perturbed by agitation, thus it is unperturbed. Consciousness reiníorced by 
understandừig is not perturbed by ignorance, thus it is ưnperturbed. Illuminated 
consciousness is not perturbed by the darkness of ignorance, thus it is unperturbed. 
These sixteen roots of success (power) lead to the obtaừúng of supemormal power 
(success) ... to íearlessness due to supemormal power (success)" (Patis II 206). 

56. Of course, this meaning is already established by the words, "When his 
concentrated mind," etc., too, but it is stated again for the purpose of showing 
that the íirst jhãna, etc., are the three planes, bases (roads), steps, and roots, of 
success (to supernormal powers). And the íirst-mentioned method is the one 
given in the Suttas, but this is how it is given in the Patisambhidã. So it is stated 
again for the purpose of avoiding coníusion in each of the two ừistances. 

57. 5. He resolves ĩvith knoĩưledge (§48): when he has accomplished these things 
consisting of the planes, bases (roads), steps, and roots, of success (to supernormal 
power), [387] then he attains jhãna as the basis for direct-knowledge and emerges 
from it. Then if he wants to become a hundred, he does the preliminary work 
thus, "Let me become a hundred, let me become a hundred," aíter which he 
again attains jhãna as basis for direct-knowledge, emerges, and resolves. He 
becomes a hundred simultaneously with the resolving consciousness. The same 
method applies in the case of a thousand, and so on. If he does not succeed in 
this way, he should do the preliminary work again, and attain, emerge, and 
resolve a second time. For it is said in the Samyutta Commentary that it is 
allowable to attain once, or twice. 

58. Herein, the basic-jhãna consciousness has the sign as its object; but the 
preliminary-work consciousnesses have the hundred as their object or the 
thousand as their object. And these latter are obịects as appearances, not as 
concepts. The resolving consciousness has likewise the hundred as its object or 
the thousand as its object. That arises once only next to change-of-lineage 
[consciousness], as in the case of absorption consciousness already described 
(IV78), and it is fine-material-sphere consciousness belonging to the íourth jhãna. 
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59. Now, it is said in the Patisambhidã: "Normally One, he adverts to [himselí 
as] many or a hundred or a thousand or a hundred thousand; having adverted, 
he resolves with knowledge, 'Let me be many/ He becomes many, like the 
venerable CũỊa-Panthaka" (Patis II 207). Here he adverts is said with respect only 
to the preliminary work. Having adverted, he resoỉves ivith knoiuledge is said with 
respect to the knowledge of the direct-knowledge. Consequently, he adverts to 
many. Aíter that he attains with the last one of the preliminary-work 
consciousnesses. Aíter emerging from the attainment, he again adverts thus, 
" Let me be many," aíter which he resolves by means of the single [consciousness] 
belonging to the knowledge of direct-knowledge, which has arisen next to the 
three, or four, preparatory consciousnesses that have occurred, and which has 
the name "resolve" owing to its making the decision. This is how the meaning 
should be understood here. 

60. Like the venerable Cũịa-Panthaka is said in order to point to a bodily witness 
of this multiple State; but that must be illustrated by the story. There were two 
brothers, it seems, who were called, "Panthaka (Roadling)" because they were 
bom on a road. The senior of the two was called Mahã-Panthaka. He went íorth 
into homelessness and reached Arahantship together with the discriminations. 
When he had become an Arahant, he made CũỊa-Panthaka go íorth too, and he 
set him this stanza: [388] 

As a scented kokannda lotus 

Opens in the morning with its períume, 

See the One with Radiant Limbs who glitters 10 

Like the sun's orb blazing in the heavens (A III 239; s I 81). 

Four months went by, but he could not get it by heart. Then the elder said, 
"You are useless in this dispensation," and he expelled him from the monastery. 

61. At that time the elder had charge of the allocation of meal [invitations]. 
Jĩvaka approached the elder, saying, "Ta ke alms at our house, venerable sir, 
together with the Blessed One and five hundred bhikkhus." The elder consented, 
saying, "I accept for all but CũỊa-Panthaka." CũỊa-Panthaka stood weeping at 
the gate. The Blessed One saw him with the divine eye, and he went to him. 
"Why are you weeping?" he asked, and he was told what had happened. 

62. The Blessed One said, "No one in my dispensation is called useless for 
being unable to do a recitation. Do not grieve, bhikkhu." Taking him by the arm, 
he led him into the monastery He created a piece of cloth by supernormal power 
and gave it to him, saying, "Now, bhikkhu, keep rubbing this and recite over and 
over again: 'Removal of dirt, removal of dirt.'" While doing as he had been told, 
the cloth became black in colour. What he came to perceive was this: "The cloth 
is clean; there is nothing wrong there. It is this selíhood that is wrong." He 
brought his knowledge to bear on the five aggregates, and by increasing insight 
he reached the neighbourhood of coníormity [knowledge] and change-of-lineage 
[knowledge]. 


10. Angirasa —"the One with Radiant Limbs": one of the epithets for the Buddha. Not 
in PED; see A III 239. 
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63. Then the Blessed One uttered these illuminative stanzas: 

Now greed it is, not dust, that we call "dirt," 

And "dirt" is just a term in use for greed; 

This greed the wise reject, and they abide 
Keeping the Law of him that has no greed. 

Now, hate it is, not dust, that we call "dirt," 


Delusion too, it is not dust, that we call "dirt," 

And "dirt" is just a term used for delusion; 

Delusion the wise reject, and they abide 

Keeping the Dhamma of him without delusion (Nidd I 505). 

[389] 

When the stanzas were íinished, the venerable CũỊa-Panthaka had at his 
command the nine supramundane States attended by the four discriminations 
and six kinds of direct-knowledge. 

64. On the following day the Master went to Jĩvaka's house together with the 
Community of Bhikkhus. Then when the gruel was beừig given out at the end of 
the water-offering ceremony, 11 he covered his bowl. Jĩvaka asked, "VVhat is it, 
venerable sir?"—“There is a bhikkhu at the monastery" He sent a man, telling 
him, “Go, and return quickly with the lord." 

65. When the Blessed One had left the monastery: 

Now, having multiplied himselí 

Up to a thousand, Panthaka 

Sat in the pleasant mango wood 

until the time should be aimounced (Th 563). 

66. When the man went and saw the monastery all glowing with yellow, he 
returned and said, “Venerable sir, the monastery is crowded with bhikkhus. I do 
not know which of them the lord is." Then the Blessed One said, “Go and catch 
hold of the hem of the robe of the íirst one you see, tell him, 'The Master calls you' 
and bring him here." He went and caught hold of the elder's robe. At once all the 
creations vanished. The elder dismissed him, saying, “You may go," and when 
he had íinished attending to his bodily needs such as mouth washing, he arrived 
íirst and sat down on the Seat prepared. 

It was with reíerence to this that it was said, "like the venerable CũỊa-Panthaka." 

67. The many who were created there were just like the possessor of the 
supemormal power because they were created without particular speciíication. Then 
whatever the possessor of the supernormal powers does, whether he stands, sits, etc., 
or speaks, keeps silent, etc., they do the same. But if he wants to make them diííerent 
in appearance, some in the íirst phase of life, some in the middle phase, and some in 
the last phase, and similarly some long-haired, some half-shaved, some shaved, 
some grey-haired, some with lightly dyed robes, some with heavily dyed robes, or 
expounding phrases, explaừiừig Dhamma, intoning, askừig questions, answerừig 


11. Dedication of what is to be given accompanied by pouring water over the hand. 
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questions, cookừig dye, sewing and washừig robes, etc., or if he wants to make still 
others of diííerent kinds, he should emerge £rom the basic jhãna, do the preliminary 
work in the way beginning 'Let there be so many bhikkhus in the íirst phase of life', 
etc.; then he should once more attaừi and emerge, and then resolve. They become of 
the kừids desired simultaneously with the resolvừig consciousness. 12 

68. The same method of explanation applies to the clause having been many, he 
becomes one: but there is this diíterence. Aíter this bhikkhu thus created a maniíold 
State, then he again thinks, "As one only I will walk about, do a recital, [390] ask 
a question," or out of fewness of wishes he thinks, "This is a monastery with few 
bhikkhus. If someone comes, he will wonder, 'Where have all these bhikkhus 
who are all alike come from? Surely it will be one of the elder's íeats?' and so he 
might get to know about me." Meanwhile, wishing, "Let me be one only," he 
should attain the basic jhãna and emerge. Then, aíter doing the preliminary 
work thus, "Let me be one," he should again attaừi and emerge and then resolve 
thus, 'Let me be one'. He becomes One simultaneously with the resolving 
consciousness. But instead of doing this, he can automatically become one again 
with the lapse of the predetermined time. 

69. He appears and vanishes: the meaning here is that he causes appearance, 
causes vanishing. For it is said in the Patisambhidã with reíerence to this: "'He 
appears': he is not veiled by something, he is not hidden, he is revealed, he is 
evident. 'Vanishes': he is veiled by something, he is hidden, he is shut away, he 
is enclosed" (Patis II 207). 13 

Now, this possessor of supernormal power who wants to make an appearance, 
makes darkness into light, or he makes revealed what is hidden, or he makes 
what has not come into the visual íield come into the visual íield. 

70. How? If he wants to make himselí or another visible even though hidden 
or at a distance, he emerges from the basic jhãna and adverts thus, "Let this that 
is dark become light" or "Let this that is hidden be revealed" or "Let this that has 
not come into the visual íield come into the visual íield." Then he does the 
preliminary work and resolves in the way already described. It becomes as 
resolved simultaneously with the resolve. Others then see even when at a distance; 
and he himselí sees too, if he wants to see. 


12. '“They becotne of the kinds desired they become whatever the kinds that were desired: 
for they come to possess as many varieties in appearance, etc., as it was wished they 
should have. But although they become maniíold in this way by being made the ob]ect 
in ditterent modes of appearance, nevertheless it is only a single resolution 
consciousness that occurs. This is its power. For it is like the single volition that 
produces a personality possessed of many ditterent íacets (see Ch. xrv; n. 14). And 
there it is the aspiration to become that is a condition for the diííerentiation in the 
kamma; and kamma-result is imponderable. And here too it is the preliminary-work 
consciousness that should be taken as a condition for the ditterence. And the íield of 
supernormal power is imponderable too." (Vism-mht 390) 

13. Certain grammatical problems arise about the case of the words ãvibhãvam, etc., 
both in the sutta passage and (more so) in the Patisambhidã passage; they are examined 
by Vism-mht (p. 390) but are not renderable into English. 
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71. But by whom was this miracle íormerly períormed? By the Blessed One. 
For when the Blessed One had been invited by CũỊa-Subhaddã and was traversing 
the seven-league journey between Sãvatthĩ and Sãketa with five hundred 
palanquins 14 created by Vissakamma (see Dhp-a III470), he resolved in suchwise 
that citizens of Sãketa saw the inhabitants of Sãvatthĩ and citizens of Sãvatthĩ 
saw the ừihabitants of Sãketa. And when he had alighted in the centre of the City 
he split the earth in two and showed Avĩci, and he parted the sky in two and 
showed the Brahmã-world. 

72. And this meanừig should also be explained by means of the Descent of 
the Gods (devorohana). When the Blessed One, it seems, had períormed the Twừi 
Miracle 15 and had liberated eighty-four thousand beings from bonds, he 
wondered, "Where did the past Enlightened Ones go to when they had íinished 
the Twin Miracle?" He saw that they had gone to the heaven of the Thirty-three. 
[391] Then he stood with one foot on the suríace of the earth, and placed the 
second on Mount Yugandhara. Then again he liíted his íirst foot and set it on 
the summit of Mount Sineru. He took up the residence for the Rains there on the 
Red Marble Terrace, and he began his exposition of the Abhidhamma, starting 
from the beginning, to the deities of ten thousand world-spheres. At the time for 
wandering for alms he created an artiíicial Buddha to teach the Dhamma. 

73. Meanwhile the Blessed One himselí would chew a tooth-stick of nãgalatã 
wood and wash his mouth in Lake Anotatta. Then, aíter collecting alms food 
among the Uttarakurus, he would eat it on the shores of that lake. [Each day] the 
Elder Sãriputta went there and paid homage to the Blessed One, who told him, 
"Today I taught this much Dhamma," and he gave him the method. In this way 
he gave an uninterrupted exposition of the Abhidhamma for three months. Eighty 
million deities penetrated the Dhamma on hearing it. 

74. At the time of the Twin Miracle an assembly gathered that was twelve 
leagues across. Then, saying, "We will disperse when we have seen the Blessed 
One," they made an encampment and waited there. Anãthapindika the Lesser 16 
supplied all their needs. People asked the Elder Anuruddha to find out where 
the Blessed One was. The elder extended light, and with the divine eye he saw 
where the Blessed One had taken up residence for the Rains. As soon as he saw 
this, he announced it. 

75. They asked the venerable Mahã Moggallãna to pay homage to the Blessed 
One. In the midst of the assembly the elder dived into the earth. Then cleaving 


14. Kũịãgũra —"palanquin": not in this sense in PED. See story at M-a V 90, where it is 
told how 500 of these were made by Sakka's architect Vissakamma for the Buddha to 
journey through the air in. The same word is also commonly used in the Commentaries 
for the portable structure (cataíalque) in which a bier is carried to the pyre. This, built 
oíten in the form of a house, is still used now in Sri Lanka and called ransivi-ge. See A-a 
commentary to AN 3:42, and to AN 1:38; also Dhp-a III470. Not in this sense in PED. 

15. The only book in the Tipitaka to mention the Twin Miracle is the Patisambhidãmagga 
(Patis I 53).16 Anãthapindika's younger brother (Vism-mht 391). 

16. Anãthapindika's younger brother (Vism-mht 391). 
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Mount Sineru, he emerged at the Períect One's feet, and he paid homage at the 
Blessed One's feet. This is what he told the Blessed One: "Venerable sir, the 
inhabitants of Jambudĩpa pay homage at the Blessed One's feet, and they say, 
'We will disperse when we have seen the Blessed One.'" The Blessed One said, 
"But, Moggallãna, where is your elder brother, the General of the Dhamma?"— 
"At the City of Sankassa, venerable sir."—"Moggallãna, those who wish to see 
me should come tomorrow to the City of Sankassa. Tomorrow being the Uposatha 
day of the full moon, I shall descend to the City of Sankassa for the Mahãpavãranã 
ceremony." 

76. Saying, "Good, venerable sir," the elder paid homage to Him of the Ten 
Powers, and descending by the way he came, he reached the human 
neighbourhood. And at the time of his going and Corning he resolved that people 
should see it. This, íirstly, is the miracle of becoming apparent that the Elder 
Mahã Moggallãna períormed here. Having arrived thus, he related what had 
happened, and he said, "Come íorth aíter the morning meal and pay no heed to 
distance" [thus promising that they would be able to see in spite of the distance]. 

77. The Blessed One iníormed Sakka, Ruler of Gods, "Tomorrow, o King, I am 
going to the human world." The Ruler of Gods [392] commanded Vissakamma, 
"Good íriend, the Blessed One wishes to go to the human world tomorrow. Build 
three ílights of stairs, one of gold, One of silver and one of crystal." He did so. 

78. On the following day the Blessed One stood on the summit of Sineru and 
surveyed the eastward world element. Many thousands of world-spheres were 
visible to him as clearly as a single plain. And as the eastward world element, so 
too he saw the westward, the northward and the southward world elements all 
clearly visible. And he saw right down to Avĩci, and up to the Realm of the 
Highest Gods. That day it seems, was called the day of the Revelation of Worlds 
( loka-vivamna ). Human beings saw deities, and deities saw human beings. And 
in doing so the human beings did not have to look up or the deities down. They 
all saw each other face to face. 

79. The Blessed One descended by the middle ílight of stairs made of crystal; 
the deities of the six sense-sphere heavens by that on the left side made of gold; 
and the deities of the Pure Abodes, and the Great Brahmã, by that on the right 
side made of silver. The Ruler of Gods held the bowl and robe. The Great Brahmã 
held a three-league-wide white parasol. Suyãma held a yak-tail fan. Five-crest 
( Pancasĩkha ), the son of the gandhabba, descended doing honour to the Blessed 
One with his bael-wood lute measuring three quarters of a league. On that day 
there was no living being present who saw the Blessed One but yearned for 
enlightenment. This is the miracle of becoming apparent that the Blessed One 
períormed here. 

80. Furthermore, in Tambapanni Island (Sri Tanka), while the Elder 
Dhammadinna, resident of TaỊangara, was sitting on the shrine terrace in the 
Great Monastery of Tissa (Tissamahãvihãrà) expounding the Apannaka Sutta, 
"Bhikkhus, when a bhikkhu possesses three things he enters upon the 
untarnished way" (A I 113), he turned his fan face downwards and an opening 
right down to Avĩci appeared. Then he turned it face upwards and an opening 
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right up to the Brahmã-world appeared. Having thus aroused fear of hell and 
longing for the bliss of heaven, the elder taught the Dhamma. Some became 
stream-enterers, some once-returners, some non-retumers, some Arahants. 

81. But one who wants to cause a vanishing makes light into darkness, or he 
hides what is unbidden, or he makes what has come ừito the visual tield come 
no more into the visual tield. How? If he wants to make himselí or another 
invisible even though unconcealed or nearby, he emerges from the basic jhãna 
and adverts thus, "Let this light become darkness" or [393] "Let this that is 
unhidden be hidden" or "Let this that has come into the visual tield not come 
into the visual tield." Then he does the preliminary work and resolves in the 
way already described. It becomes as he has resolved simultaneously with the 
resolution. Others do not see even when they are nearby He too does not see, if 
he does not want to see. 

82. But by whom was this miracle tormerly pertormed? By the Blessed One. 
For the Blessed One so acted that when the clansman Yasa was sitting beside 
him, his tather did not see him (Vin 116). Likewise, aíter travelling two thousand 
leagues to meet [King] Mahã Kappina and establishing him in the íruition of 
non-return and his thousand ministers in the íruition of stream-entry, he so 
acted that Queen Anojã, who had followed the king with a thousand women 
attendants and was sitting nearby, did not see the king and his retinue. And 
when he was asked, "Have you seen the king, venerable sir?," he asked, But 
which is better for you, to seek the king or to seek [your] self?" (cf. Vin I 23). She 
replied, "[My] self, venerable sir." Then he likewise taught her the Dhamma as 
she sat there, so that, together with the thousand women attendants, she became 
established in the íruition of stream-entry while the ministers reached the íruition 
of non-return, and the king that of Arahantship (see A-a I 322; Dhp-a II124). 

83. Furthermore, this was períormed by the Elder Mahinda, who so acted on 
the day of his arrival in Tambapanni Island that the king did not see the others 
who had come with him (see Mahđvamsa I 103). 

84. Furthermore, all miracles of making evident are called an appearance, 
and all miracles of making unevident are called a vanishing. Herein, in the 
miracle of makừig evident, both the supernormal power and the possessor of the 
supernormal power are displayed. That can be illustrated with the Twin Miracle; 
for in that both are displayed thus: "Here the Períect One pertorms the Twin 
Miracle, which is not shared by disciples. He produces a mass of fire from the 
upper part of his body and a shower of water from the lower part of his body ..." 
(Patis 1125). In the case of the miracle of makừig unevident, only the supernormal 
power is displayed, not the possessor of the supernormal power. That can be 
illustrated by means of the Mahaka Sutta (SIV 200), and the Brahmanimantanika 
Sutta (M I 330). For there it was only the supernormal power of the venerable 
Mahaka and of the Blessed One respectively that was displayed, not the 
possessors of the supernormal power, according as it is said: 

85. "When he had sat down at one side, the householder Citta said to the 
venerable Mahaka, 'Venerable sir, it would be good if the lord would show me a 
miracle of supernormal power belonging to the higher than human State/— 
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'Then, householder, spread your upper robe out on the terrace [394] and scatter 17 
a bundle of hay on it/—'Yes, venerable sir/ the householder replied to the 
venerable Mahaka, and he spread out his upper robe on the terrace and scattered 
a bundle of hay on it. Then the venerable Mahaka went into his dwelling and 
íastened the latch, after which he períormed a feat of supernormal power such 
that ílames came out from the keyhole and from the gaps in the íastenings and 
burned the hay without burning the upper robe" (S IV 290). 

86. Also according as it is said: “Then, bhikkhus, I períormed a feat of 
supernormal power such that Brahmã and Brahmã's retinue, and those attached 
to Brahmã's retinue might hear my voice and yet not see me, and having vanished 
in this way, I spoke this stanza: 

I saw the fear in [all kinds of] becoming, 

Including becoming that seeks non-becoming; 

And no becoming do I recommend; 

I cling to no delight therein at all (M I 330). 

87. He goes unhindered through ĩvalls, through enclosures, through mountains, as 
though in open space: here through ĩvalls is beyond walls; the yonder side of a wall, 
is what is meant. So with the rest. And wall is a term for the wall of a house; 
enclosure is a walĩ surrounding a house, monastery (park), village, etc.; mountain 
is a mountain of soil or a mountain of stone. Unhindered: not sticking. As though 
in open space: just as if he were in open space. 

88. One who wants to go in this way should attain the space-kasina [jhãna] 
and emerge, and then do the preliminary work by adverting to the wall or the 
enclosure or some such mountain as Sineru or the VVorld-sphere Mountains, 
and he should resolve, “Let there be space." It becomes space only; it becomes 
hollow for him if he wants to go down or up; it becomes cleít for him if he wants 
to penetrate it. He goes through it unhindered. 

89. But here the Elder Tipitaka CũỊa-Abhaya said: “Friends, what is the use of 
attaining the space-kasina [jhãna]? Does one who wants to create elephants, 
horses, etc., attain an elephant-kasina jhãna or horse-kasina jhãna, and so on? 
Surely the only Standard is mastery in the eight attainments, and aíter the 
preliminary work has been done on any kasina, it then becomes whatever he 
wishes." The bhikkhus said, "Venerable sir, only the space kasina has been 
given in the text, so it should certainly be mentioned." 

90. Here is the text: "He is normally an obtainer of the space-kasina attainment. 
He adverts: “Through the wall, through the enclosure, through the mountain." 
[395] Having adverted, he resolves with knowledge: "Let there be space." There 
is space. He goes unhindered through the wall, through the enclosure, through 
the mountain. Just as men normally not possessed of supernormal power go 
unhindered where there is no obstruction or enclosure, so too this possessor of 
supernormal power, by his attaining mental mastery goes unhindered through 


17. Okaseti —“to scatter": PED, this ref., gives "to show," which does not fit the context. 
Vism-mht glosses with pakirati. 
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the wall, through the enclosure, through the mountain, as though in open space" 
(Patis II 208). 

91. What if a mountain or a tree is raised in this bhikkhu's way while he is 
travelling along aíter resolving; should he attain and resolve again?—There is 
no harm in that. For attaining and resolving again is like taking the dependence 
(see Vin I 58; II 274) in the preceptor's presence. And because this bhikkhu has 
resolved, "Let there be space," there will be only space there, and because of the 
power of his íirst resolve it is impossible that another mountain or tree can have 
sprung up meanwhile made by temperature. However, if it has been created by 
another possessor of supernormal power and created íirst, it prevails; the íormer 
must go above or below it. 

92. He dives in and out of the ground (pathaviyã pi Iimmuịịanimmuịiam ): here it is 
rising up that is called "diving out" ( ummuịịa ) and it is sinking down that is 
called "diving in" ( nimmujja ). Ummuịianimmuiịam = ummujjan ca nimmuiịan ca 
(resolution of compound). 

One who wants to do this should attain the water-kasina [jhãna] and emerge. 
Then he should do the preliminary work, determining thus, "Let the earth in 
such an area be water," and he should resolve in the way already described. 
Simultaneously with the resolve, that much extent of earth according as 
determined becomes water only It is there he does the diving in and out. 

93. Here is the text: "He is normally an obtainer of the water-kasiiỊa attainment. 
He adverts to earth. Having adverted, he resolves with knowledge: "Let there be 
water." There is water. He does the diving in and out of the earth. Just as men 
normally not possessed of supemormal power do diving in and out of water, so 
this possessor of supernormal power, by his attaining mental mastery does the 
diving in and out of the earth as though in water" (Patis II 208). 

94. And he does not only dive in and out, but whatever else he wants, such as 
bathing, drinking, mouth washing, washing of chattels, and so on. And not 
only water, but there is whatever else (liquid that) he wants, such as ghee, oil, 
honey molasses, and so on. When he does the preliminary work, aíter adverting 
thus, "Let there be so much of this and this" and resolves, [396] it becomes as he 
resolved. If he takes them and íills dishes with them, the ghee is only ghee, the 
oil, etc., only oil, etc., the water only water. If he wants to be wetted by it, he is 
wetted, if he does not want to be wetted by it, he is not wetted. And it is only for 
him that that earth becomes water, not for anyone else. People go on it on foot and 
in vehicles, etc., and they do their ploughing, etc., there. But if he wishes, "Let it 
be water for them too," it becomes water for them too. When the time determined 
has elapsed, all the extent determined, except for water originally present in 
water pots, ponds, etc., becomes earth again. 

95. On unbroken ĩvater: here water that one sinks into when trodden on is 
called "broken," the opposite is called "unbroken." But one who wants to go in 
this way should attain the earth-kasina [jhãna] and emerge. Then he should do 
the preliminary work, determining thus, "Let the water in such an area become 
earth," and he should resolve in the way already described. Simultaneously 
with the resolve, the water in that place becomes earth. He goes on that. 
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96. Here is the text: "He is normally an obtainer of the earth-kasina attainment. 
He adverts to water. Having adverted, he resolves with knowledge: 'Let there be 
earth/ There is earth. He goes on unbroken water. Just as men normally not 
possessed of supernormal power go on unbroken earth, so this possessor of 
supernormal power, by his attaining of mental mastery, goes on unbroken water 
as if on earth" (Patis II 208). 

97. And he not only goes, but he adopts whatever posture he wishes. And not 
only earth, but whatever else [solid that] he wants such as gems, gold, rocks, 
trees, etc. he adverts to that and resolves, and it becomes as he resolves. And that 
water becomes earth only for him; it is water for anyone else. And íishes and 
turtles and water birds go about there as they like. But if he wishes to make it 
earth for other people, he does so too. When the time determined has elapsed, it 
becomes water again. 

98. Seated cross-legged he travels: he goes seated cross-legged. Like a ivinged 
bird: like a bird íumished with wings. One who wants to do this should attain 
the earth kasina and emerge. [397] Then if he wants to go cross-legged, he 
should do the preliminary work and determine an area the size of a Seat for 
sitting cross-legged on, and he should resolve in the way already described. If 
he wants to go lying down, he determines an area the size of a bed. If he wants 
to go on foot, he determines a suitable area the size of a path, and he resolves in 
the way already described: "Let it be earth." Simultaneously with the resolve it 
becomes earth. 

99. Here is the text: "'Seated cross-legged he travels in space like a winged 
bird': he is normally an obtainer of the earth-kasina attainment. He adverts to 
space. Having adverted, he resolves with knowledge: 'Let there be earth/ There 
is earth. He travels (walks), stands, sits, and lies down in space, in the sky Just as 
men normally not possessed of supernormal power travel (walk), stand, sit, and 
lie down on earth, so this possessor of supernormal power, by his attaining of 
mental mastery, travels (walks), stands, sits, and lies down in space, in the sky" 
(Patis II 208). 

100. And a bhikkhu who wants to travel in space should be an obtainer of the 
divine eye. Why? On the way there may be mountains, trees, etc., that are 
temperature-originated, or ịealous nãgas, supannas, etc., may create them. He 
will need to be able to see these. But what should be done on seeing them? He 
should attain the basic jhãna and emerge, and then he should do the preliminary 
work thus, "Let there be space," and resolve. 

101. But the Elder [Tipitaka CũỊa-Abhaya] said: "Friends, what is the use of 
attaining the attainment? Is not his mind concentrated? Hence any area that he 
has resolved thus, 'Let it be space' is space." Though he spoke thus, nevertheless 
the matter should be treated as described under the miracle of going unhindered 
through walls. Moreover, he should be an obtainer of the divine eye for the 
purpose of descending in a secluded place, for if he descends in a public place, 
in a bathing place, or at a village gate, he is exposed to the multitude. So, seeing 
with the divine eye, he should avoid a place where there is no open space and 
descend in an open space. 
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102. With his hand he touches and strokes the moon and sun so mighty and powerful: 
here the "might" of the moon and sun should be understood to consist in the 
fact that they travel at an altitude of forty-two thousand leagues, and their "power" 
to consist in their simultaneous illuminating of three [of the four] continents. 
[398] Or they are "mighty" because they travel overhead and give light as they 
do, and they are "powerful" because of that same might. He touches: he seizes, or 
he touches in one place. Strokes: he strokes all over, as if it were the suríace of a 
looking-glass. 

103. This supernormal power is successíul simply through the jhãna that is 
made the basis for direct-knowledge; there is no special kasina attainment here. 
For this is said in the Patisambhidã: "'With his hand ... so mighty and powerful': 
here this possessor of supernormal power who has attained mind mastery ... 
adverts to the moon and sun. Having adverted, he resolves with knowledge: 'Let 
it be within hand's reach/ It is within hand's reach. Sitting or lying down, with 
his hand he touches, makes contact with, strokes the moon and sun. Just as men 
normally not possessed of supernormal power touch, make contact with, stroke, 
some material object within hand's reach, so this possessor of supernormal 
power, by his attaining of mental mastery, sitting or lying down, with his hands 
touches, makes contact with, strokes the moon and sun" (Patis II 298). 

104. If he wants to go and touch them, he goes and touches them. But if he 
wants to touch them here sitting or lying down, he resolves: "Let them be within 
hand's reach. Then he either touches them as they stand within hand's reach 
when they have come by the power of the resolve like palmyra íruits loosened 
from their stalk, or he does so by enlarging his hand. But when he enlarges his 
hand, does he enlarge what is clung to or what is not clung to? He enlarges 
what is not dung to supported by what is dung to. 

105. Here the Elder Tipitaka CũỊa-Nãga said: "But, íriends, why does what is 
dung to not become small and big too? When a bhikkhu comes out through a 
keyhole, does not what is dung to become small? And when he makes his body 
big, does it not then become big, as in the case of the Elder Mahã Moggallãna?" 

106. At one time, it seems, when the householder Anãthapindika had heard 
the Blessed One preaching the Dhamma, he invited him thus, Venerable sir, take 
alms at our house together with five hundred bhikkhus," and then he departed. 
The Blessed One consented. When the rest of that day and part of the night had 
passed, he surveyed the ten-thousandfold world element in the early morning. 
Then the royal nãga (serpent) called Nandopananda came within the range of 
his knowledge. 

107. The Blessed One considered him thus: "This royal nãga has come into 
the range of my knowledge. Has he the potentiality for development?" Then he 
saw that he had wrong view and no coníidence in the Three Jewels. [399] He 
considered thus, "Who is there that can cure him of his wrong view?" He saw 
that the Elder Mahã Moggallãna could. Then when the night had turned to 
dawn, aíter he had seen to the needs of the body he addressed the venerable 
Ẫnanda: "Ẫnanda, tell five hundred bhikkhus that the Períect One is going on 
a visit to the gods." 
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108. It was on that day that they had got a banqueting place ready for 
Nandopananda. He was sitting on a divine couch with a divine white parasol 
held aloít, surrounded by the three kinds of dancers 18 and a retinue of nãgas, 
and surveying the various kinds of food and drink served up in divine vessels. 
Then the Blessed One so acted that the royal nãga saw him as he proceeded 
directly above his canopy in the direction of the divine world of the Thirty-three, 
accompanied by the five hundred bhikkhus. 

109. Then this evil view arose in Nandopananda the royal nãga: "There go 
these bald-headed monks in and out of the realm of the Thirty-three directly over 
my realm. I will not have them scattering the dirt off their feet on our heads." He 
got up, and he went to the foot of Sineru. Changing his form, he surrounded it 
seven times with his coils. Then he spread his hood over the realm of the Thirty- 
three and made everything there invisible. 

110. The venerable Ratthapãla said to the Blessed One: "Venerable sir, standing 
in this place íormerly I used to see Sineru and the ramparts of Sineru, 19 and the 
Thirty-three, and the Vejayanta Palace, and the flag over the Vejayanta Palace. 
Venerable sir, what is the cause, what is the reason, why I now see neither Sineru 
nor ... the flag over the Vejayanta Palace?"—"This royal nãga called 
Nandopananda is angry with us, Ratthapãla. He has surrounded Sineru seven 
times with his coils, and he stands there covering us with his raised hood, 
making it dark."—"I will tame him, venerable sir." But the Blessed One would 
not allow it. Then the venerable Bhaddiya and the venerable Rãhula and all the 
bhikkhus in turn oííered to do so, but the Blessed One would not allow it. 

111. Last of all the venerable Mahã Moggallãna said, "I will tame him, venerable 
sir." The Blessed One allowed it, saying, "Tame him, Moggallãna." The elder 
abandoned that form and assumed the form of a huge royal nãga, and he 
surrounded Nandopananda íourteen times with his coils and raised his hood 
above the other's hood, and he squeezed him against Sineru. The royal nãga 
produced smoke. [400] The elder said, "There is smoke not only in your body but 
also in mine," and he produced smoke. The royal nãga's smoke did not distress 
the elder, but the elder's smoke distressed the royal nãga. Then the royal nãga 
produced ílames. The elder said, "There is fire not only in your body but also in 
mine," and he produced ílames. The royal nãga's fire did not distress the elder, 
but the elder's fire distressed the royal nãga. 

112. The royal nãga thought, "He has squeezed me against Sineru, and he has 
produced both smoke and ílames." Then he asked, "Sir, who are you?"—"I am 
Moggallãna, Nanda."—"Venerable sir, resume your proper bhikkhu's State." The 
elder abandoned that form, and he went into his right ear and came out from his left 
ear; then he went into his left ear and came out from his right ear. Likewise he went 


18. Vism-mht (p.394): "Vadhũkumãrikannã-vatthãhi tividhãhi nãtakitthĩhi." 

19. '"The ramparts of Sineru the girdle of Sineru. There are, it seems, four ramparts 
that encircle Sineru, measuring 5,000 leagues in breadth and width. They were built to 
protect the realm of the Thirty-three against nãgas, garudas, kumbhandas and yakkhas. 
They enclose half of Sineru, it seems" (Vism-mht 394). 
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into his right nostril and came out from his left nosữil; then he went ừito his left 
nostril and came out from his right nosữil. Then the royal nãga opened his mouth. 
The elder went inside it, and he walked up and down, east and west, inside his belly 

113. The Blessed One said, “Moggallãna, Moggallãna, beware; this is a 
mighty nãga." The elder said, "Venerable sir, the four roads to power have been 
developed by me, repeatedly practiced, made the vehicle, made the basis, 
established, Consolidated, and properly undertaken. I can tame not only 
Nandopananda, venerable sir, but a hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand 
royal nãgas like Nandopananda." 

114. The royal nãga thought, "When he went in the tirst place I did not see 
him. But now when he comes out I shall catch him between my tangs and chew 
him up." Then he said, "Venerable sir, come out. Do not keep troubling me by 
walking up and down inside my belly." The elder came out and stood outside. 
The royal nãga recognized him, and blew a blast from his nose. The elder attained 
the tourth jhãna, and the blast tailed to move even a single hair on his body. The 
other bhikkhus would, it seems, have been able to pertorm all the miracles up to 
now, but at this point they could not have attained with so rapid a response, 
which is why the Blessed One would not allow them to tame the royal nãga. 

115. The royal nãga thought, "I have been ưnable to move even a single hair on 
this monk's body with the blast from my nose. He is a mighty monk." The elder 
abandoned that form, and having assumed the form of a supanna, he pursued the 
royal nãga demonstrating the supanna's blast. [401] The royal nãga abandoned 
that form, and having assumed the form of a yoưng brahman, he said, "Venerable 
sir, I go for retuge to you," and he paid homage at the elder's feet. The elder said, 
“The Master has come, Nanda; come, let us go to him." So having tamed the royal 
nãga and deprived him of his poison, he went with him to the Blessed One's presence. 

116. The royal nãga paid homage to the Blessed One and said, "Venerable sir, 
I go for retuge to you." The Blessed One said, “May you be happy, royal nãga." 
Then he went, followed by the Community of Bhikkhus, to Anãthapindika's 
house. Anãthapindika said, “Venerable sir, why have you come so late?"—“There 
was a battle between Moggallãna and Nandopananda."—“Who won, venerable 
sir? Who was deíeated?"—“Moggallãna won; Nanda was deteated." 
Anãthapindika said, “Venerable sir, let the Blessed One consent to my providing 
meals for seven days in a single series, and to my honouring the elder for seven 
days." Then for seven days he accorded great honour to the five hundred 
bhikkhus with the Enlightened One at their head. 

117. So it was with reterence to this enlarged torm created during this taming 
of Nandopananda that it was said: “When he makes his body big, does it not 
then become big, as in the case of the Elder Mahã Moggallãna?" (§105). Although 
this was said, the bhikkhus observed, “He enlarges only what is not clung to 
supported by what is clung to." And only this is correct here. 20 


20. "Only this is correct because instances of clung-to (kammically acquired) materiality 
do not arise owing to consciousness or to temperature. Or alternatively, 'clung-to' is 
intended as all matter that is bound up with taculties (i.e. 'sentient'), too. And so to 
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118. And when he has done this, he not only touches the moon and sun, but if 
he wishes, he makes a íootstool [of them] and puts his feet on it, he makes a chair 
[of them] and sits on it, he makes a bed [of them] and lies on it, he makes a 
leaning-plank [of them] and leans on it. And as One does, so do others. For even 
when several hundred thousand bhikkhus do this and each one succeeds, still 
the motions of the moon and sun and their radiance remain the same. For just as 
when a thousand saucers are full of water and moon disks are seen in all the 
saucers, still the moon's motion is normal and so is its radiance. And this miracle 
resembles that. 

119. Even as far as the Brahmũ-ivorld: having made even the Brahmã-world the 
limit. He ĩvields bodily mastery : herein, he wields self-mastery in the Brahmã- 
world by means of the body. The meaning of this should be understood according 
to the text. 

Here is the text: "'He wields bodily mastery even as far as the Brahmã- 
world': if this possessor of supernormal power, having reached mental mastery, 
wants to go to the Brahmã-world, though far, he resolves upon nearness, 'Let it 
be near.' [402] It is near. Though near, he resolves upon íarness, 'Let it be far.' It 
is far. Though many, he resolves upon few, 'Let there be few.' There are few. 
Though few, he resolves upon many, 'Let there be many.' There are many With 
the divine eye he sees the [fine-material] visible form of that Brahmã. With the 
divine ear element he hears the voice of that Brahmã. With the knowledge of 
penetration of minds he understands that Brahmã's mind. If this possessor of 
supernormal power, having reached mental mastery, wants to go to the Brahmã- 
world with a visible body, he converts his mind to accord with his body, he 
resolves his mind to accord with his body Having converted his mind to accord 
with his body, resolved his mind to accord with his body, he arrives at blissíul 
(easy) perception and light (quick) perception, and he goes to the Brahmã- 
world with a visible body If this possessor of supernormal power, having reached 
mental mastery, wants to go to the Brahmã-world with an invisible body, he 
converts his body to accord with his mind, he resolves his body to accord with 
his mind. Having converted his body to accord with his mind, resolved his body 
to accord with his mind, he arrives at blissíul (easy) perception and light (quick) 
perception, and he goes to the Brahmã-world with an invisible body He creates 
a [fine-material] visible form beíore that Brahmã, mind-made with all its limbs, 
lacking no íaculty. If that possessor of supernormal power walks up and down, 


take it as enlargement of that is likewise not correct. Consequently, enlargement 
should be understood only in the way stated. Though the clung-to and the unclung-to 
occur, as it were, mixed up in a single continuity, they are nevertheless not mixed up in 
meaning. Herein, just as when a pint measure (ãịhaka) of milk is poured into a number 
of pints of water, though the milk becomes completely mixed up with the water, and is 
present appreciably in all, it is nevertheless not the milk that has increased there, but 
only the water. And so too, although the clung-to and unclung-to occur mixed up 
together, it is nevertheless not the clung-to that is enlarged. It should be taken that it 
is the consciousness-born matter that is enlarged by the intluence of the supernormal 
power, and the temperature-born is enlarged pari passu" (Vism-mht 395). 
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the creation walks up and down there too. If that possessor of supernormal 
power stands ... sits ... lies down, the creation lies down there too. If that possessor 
of supernormal power produces smoke ... produces ílames ... preaches Dhamma 
... asks a question ... being asked a question, answers, the creation, being asked 
a question, answers there too. If that possessor of supernormal power stands 
with that Brahmã, converses, enters into communication with that Brahmã, the 
creation stands with that Brahmã there too, converses, enters into communication 
with that Brahmã there too. Whatever that possessor of supernormal power does, 
the creation does the same thing'" (Patis II 209). 

120. Herein, thoughfar, he resolves upon nearness: having emerged from the basic 
jhãna, he adverts to a far-off world of the gods or to the Brahmã-world thus, "Let 
it be near." Having adverted and done the preliminary work, he attains again, 
and then resolves with knowledge: "Let it be near." It becomes near. The same 
method of explanation applies to the other clauses too. 

121. Herein, who has taken what was far and made it near? The Blessed One. 
For when the Blessed One was going to the divine world aíter the Twin Miracle, 
he made Yugandhara and Sineru near, and from the earth's suríace he set one 
foot [403] on Yugandhara, and then he set the other on the summit of Sineru. 

122. Who else has done it? The Elder Mahã Moggallãna. For when the elder 
was leaving Sãvatthĩ aíter completing his meal, he abridged the twelve-league 
crowd and the thirty-league road to the City of Sankassa, and he arrived at the 
same moment. 

123. Furthermore, the Elder CũỊa Samudda did it as well in Tambapanni Island. 
During a time of scarcity, it seems, seven hundred bhikkhus came to the elder 
one morning. The elder thought, "Where can a large community of bhikkhus 
wander for alms?" He saw nowhere at all in Tambapanni Island, but he saw that 
it would be possible on the other shore at Pãtaliputta (Patna). He got the bhikkhus 
to take their bowls and [outer] robes, and he said, "Come íriends, let us go 
wandering for alms." Then he abridged the earth and went to Pãtaliputta. The 
bhikkhus asked, "What is the City, venerable sir?"—"It is Pãtaliputta, íriends."— 
"Pãtaliputta is far away, venerable sir."—"Friends, experienced elders make what 
is far near."—"Where is the ocean ( mahữ-samudda ), venerable sir?"—"Friends, 
did you not cross a blue stream on the way as you came?"—"Yes, venerable sir, 
but the ocean is vast."—'Triends, experienced elders also make what is vast 
small." 

124. And the Elder Tissadatta did likewise, when he had put on his upper 
robes aíter bathing in the evening, and the thought of paying homage at the 
Great Enlightenment Tree arose in him. 

125. Who has taken what was near and made it far? The Blessed One. For 
although Angulimãla was near to the Blessed One, yet he made him far (see M II 
99). 

126. Who has made much little? The Elder Mahã Kassapa. One íeast day at 
Rãịagaha, it seems, there were five hundred girls on their way to enjoy the íestival, 
and they had taken moon cakes with them. They saw the Blessed One but gave 
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him nothing. On their way back, however, they saw the elder. Thinking, "He is 
our elder," they each took a cake and approached the elder. The elder took out 
his bowl and made a single bowlful of them all. The Blessed One had sat down 
first to await the elder. The elder brought them and gave them to the Blessed One. 

127. In the story of the rích man Illĩsa, however, (J-a I 348; Dhp-a 1372) the Elder 
Mahã Moggallãna made little much. And in the story of KãkavaỊiya the Blessed 
One did so. The Elder Mahã Kassapa, it seems, aíter spending seven days in 
attainment, stood at the house door of a man in poor circumstances called 
KãkavaỊiya in order to show íavour to the poor. [404] His wife saw the elder, and 
she poured into his bowl the unsalted sour gruel that she had cooked for her 
husband. The elder took it and placed it in the Blessed One's hand. The Blessed 
One resolved to make it enough for the Greater Community of Bhikkhus. What 
was brought in a single bowl became enough for all. And on the seventh day 
KãkavaỊiya became a rích man. 

128. And not only in the case of making little mu ch, but whatever the possessor 
of supernormal power wishes, whether to make the sweet unsweet, etc., it is 
successíul for him. For so it was that when the Elder Mahã Anula saw many 
bhikkhus sitting on the banks of the Gangã River [in Sri Lanka] eating plain rice, 
which was all that they had got aíter doing their alms round, he resolved, "Let 
the Gangã River water be cream of ghee," and he gave a sign to the novices. They 
íetched it in their vessels and gave it to the Community of Bhikkhus. All of them 
ate their meal with sweet cream of ghee. 

129. With the divine eye: remaining here and extending light, he sees the visible 
form of that Brahmã. And remaining here he also hears the sound of his speech 
and he understands his mind. 

130. He converts his mind according to his body : he converts the mind to accord 
with the material body; taking the consciousness of the basic jhãna, he mounts 
it upon the body he makes its going slow to coincide with that of the body; for 
the body's mode of going is slow. 

131. He arrives at blissful perception and light perception: he arrives at, enters, 
makes contact with, reaches, the perception of bliss and perception of lightness 
that are conascent with the consciousness whose obịect is the basic jhãna. And 
it is perception associated with equanimity that is called "perception of bliss"; 
for equanimity is called "bliss" since it is peaceíul. And that same perception 
should be understood to be called "perception of lightness" too because it is 
liberated from hindrances and from the things that oppose it beginning with 
applied thought. But when he arrives at that State, his physical body too becomes 
as light as a tuft of cotton. He goes to the Brahmã-world thus with a visible body 
as light as a tuft of cotton wafted by the wind. 

132. As he goes thus, if he wishes, he creates a path in space by means of the 
earth kasina and goes on foot. If he wishes, he resolves by means of the air kasina 
that there shall be air, and he goes by air like a tuft of cotton. Moreover, the desire 
to go is the measure here. When there is the desire to go, one who has made his 
mental resolve in this way goes visibly, carried by the íorce of the resolution like 
an arrow shot by an archer. [405] 
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133. He converts his body to accord ĩvith his mind : he takes the body and mounts 
it on the mind. He makes its going swift to coincide with that of the mind; for the 
mind's mode of going is swift. 

He arrives at blissful perception and light perception: he arrives at perception 
of bliss and perception of lightness that are conascent with the supernormal- 
power consciousness whose object is the material body. The rest should be 
understood in the way already described. But here there is only the going of 
consciousness. 21 

134. When it was asked, "As he goes with an invisible body thus, does he 
go at the moment of the resolution-consciousness's arising or at the moment 
of its presence or at the moment of its dissolution?", an elder replied, "He 
goes in all three moments."—"But does he go himselí, or does he send a 
creation?"—"He does as he pleases. But here it is only the going himselí that 
has been given [in the text]." 

135. Mind-made: mind-made because created by the mind in resolution. Lacking 
no ỷacuỉty. this reíers to the shape of the eye, ear, etc.; but there is no sensitivity in 


21. '“There is only the going of consciousness': there is only a going that is the same as 
that of the mind. But how does the body, whose going [being that of matter] is slow, 
come to have the same going as the mind, which quickly passes? Its going is not the 
same in all respects; for in the case of converting the mind to contorm with the body 
the mind does not come to have the same going as the body in all respects. For it is not 
that the mind then occurs with the moment of a material State, which passes slowly, 
instead of passing with its own kind of moment, which is what establishes its individual 
essence. But rather the mind is called 'converted to accord with the going of the body' 
as long as it goes on occurring in a continuity that coníorms with the body until the 
desired place is arrived at. This is because its passing occurs parallel with that of the 
body, whose going is slow, owing to the resolution, 'Let the mind be like this body/ 
And likewise, it is while the body keeps occurring in suchwise that its arrival at the 
desired place comes about in only a few quick passes of the mind instead of passing 
slowly, as in those who have not developed the roads to power—and this mode of 
occurrence is due to the possession of the perception of lightness, to say nothing of 
the resolve, 'Let this body be like this mind'—that the body is called 'converted to 
accord with the going of the mind/ not because it arrives at the desired place in a 
single consciousness moment. And when taken thus the simile, 'Just as a strong man 
might stretch out his bent arm, or bend his outstretched arm' (Vin I 5) can be taken 
literally. And this must be accepted in this way without reserve, otherwise there is 
contlict with the Suttas, the Abhidhamma and the Commentary, as well as contradiction 
of natural law (dhammatã). 'Bhikkhus, I see no other one thing that is so quickly 
transtormed as the mind' (A 110)—here it is material States that are reterred to by the 
word 'other' because they do not pass quickly And in the Abhidhamma only matter 
is called prenascence condition and only consciousness postnascence condition. And 
wherever States ( dhamma ) arise, there they dissolve. There is no transmigration to an 
adjacent location (desantara-sankamana), nor does the individual essence become other. 
For it is not possible to ettect any alteration of the characteristics of dhammas by 
torce of the roads to power. But it is possible to effect alteration of the mode in which 
they are present (bhãva)" (Vism-mht 397). 
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a created visible form. 22 ự the possessor of supernormal poiuer ĩưalks up and doiun, the 
creation ĩvalks up and doĩvn there too, etc., all reíers to what a disciple creates; but 
what the Blessed One creates does whatever the Blessed One does, and it also 
does other things according to the Blessed One's pleasure. 

136. When this possessor of supernormal power, while remaừiing here sees a 
visible object with the divine eye, hears a sound with the divừie ear element, 
knows consciousness with the penetration of minds, he does not wield bodily 
power in doing that. And when, while remaining here, he stands with that 
Brahmã, converses, enters into communication with that Brahmã, he does not 
wield bodily power in doing that. And when he makes his resolve described in 
the way beginning “though far, he resolves upon nearness," he does not wield 
bodily power in doing that. And when he goes to the Brahmã-world with a 
visible or an invisible body, he does not wield bodily power in doing that. But 
when he enters upon the process described in the way beginning, “He creates a 
visible form beíore that Brahmã, mind-made," then he wields bodily power in 
doing that. The rest, however, is said here for the purpose of showing the stage 
prior to the wielding of the bodily power. This, íirstly, is (i) success by resolve 
(§45). 

137. The diííerence between (i) success as transíormation and (ii) success as 
the mind-made [body], is as follows (see §22, 24, 25, 45). 

(i) One, íirstly, who períorms a transíormation [406] should resolve upon 
whatever he chooses from among the things beginning with the appearance of 
a boy, described as follows: "He abandons his normal appearance and shows 
the appearance of a boy or the appearance of a nãga (serpent), or the appearance 
of a supanna (winged demon), or the appearance of an asura (demon), or the 
appearance of the Ruler [of Gods] (Indra), or the appearance of some [other 
sensual-sphere] deity, or the appearance of a Brahmã, or the appearance of the 
sea, or the appearance of a rock, or the appearance of a lion, or the appearance 
of a tiger, or the appearance of a leopard, or he shows an elephant, or he shows 
a horse, or he shows a chariot, or he shows a foot soldier, or he shows a manitold 
military array" (Patis II 210). 

138. And when he resolves he should emerge from the íourth jhãna that is the 
basis for direct-knowledge and has one of the things beginning with the earth 
kasina as its object, and he should advert to his own appearance as a boy Aíter 
adverting and íinishing the preliminary work, he should attain again and 
emerge, and he should resolve thus: "Let me be a boy of such and such a type." 
Simultaneously with the resolve consciousness he becomes the boy, just as 
Devadatta did (Vin 1185; Dhp-a 1139). This is the method in all instances. But he 
shoĩưs an elephant, etc., is said here with respect to showing an elephant, etc., 
externally Herein, instead of resolving, "Let me be an elephant," he resolves, 
“Let there be an elephant." The same method applies in the case of the horse 
and the rest. 


22. "This should be regarded as implying that there is no sex or lite íaculty in it either." 
(Vism-mht 398). 
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This is success as transíormation. 

139. (ii) One who wants to make the mind-made [body] should emerge from 
the basic jhãna and íirst advert to the body in the way already described, and 
then he should resolve, "Let it be hollow." It becomes hollow. Then he adverts to 
another body inside it, and having done the preliminary work in the way already 
described, he resolves, "Let there be another body ừiside it." Then he draws it 
out like a reed from its sheath, like a sword from its scabbard, like a snake from 
its slough. Hence it is said: "Here a bhikkhu creates from this body another 
body possessing visible form, mind-made, with all its limbs, lacking no taculty. 
Just as though a man pulled out a reed trom its sheath and thought thus: 'This 
is the sheath; this is the reed; the sheath is One, the reed is another, it was from the 
sheath that the reed was pulled out"' (Patis II 210), and so on. And here, just as 
the reed, etc., are similar to the sheath, etc., so too the mind-made visible form is 
similar to the possessor of supernormal power, and this simile is given in order 
to show that. 

This is success as the mind-made [body]. 

The twelfth chapter called "The Description of the 
Supernormal Powers" in the Pcith of Puriỷicntion composed 
for the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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[(2) The Divine Ear Element] 

1. [407] It is now the turn for the description of the divine ear element. Herein, 
and also in the case of the remaining three kinds of direct-knowledge, the 
meaning of the passage beginning, "When his concentrated mind ..." (D I 79) 
should be understood in the way already stated (XII. 13f.); and in each case we 
shall only comment on what is diííerent. [The text is as follows: "He directs, he 
inclines, his mind to the divine ear element. With the divine ear element, which 
is puriíied and surpasses the human, he hears both kinds of sounds, the divine 
and the human, those that are far as well as near"(D I 79).] 

2. Herein, ivith the divine ear element: it is divine here because of its similarity to 
the divine; for deities have as the divine ear element the sensitivity that is 
produced by kamma consisting in good conduct and is unimpeded by bile, 
phlegm, blood, etc., and capable of receiving an object even though far off because 
it is liberated from imperíections. And this ear element consisting in knowledge, 
which is produced by the power of this bhikkhu's energy in development, is 
similar to that, so it is "divine" because it is similar to the divine. Furthermore, it 
is "divine" because it is obtained by means of divine abiding and because it has 
divine abiding as its support. And it is an "ear element" ( sota-dhãtn ) in the sense 
of hearing ( savana ) and in the sense of being a soulless [element]. Also it is an 
"ear element" because it is like the ear element in its períormance of an ear 
element's íunction. With that divừie ear element ... he hears ... 

Which is purified: which is quite pure through having no imperíection. And 
surpasses the human : which in the hearing of sounds surpasses, stands beyond, 
the human ear element by surpassing the human environment. 

3. He hears both kinds of sounds: he hears the two kinds of sounds. What two? 
The divine and the human: the sounds of deities and of human beừigs, is what 
is meant. This should be understood as partially inclusive. Those that are far as 
ĩvell as near: what is meant is that he hears sounds that are far off, even in another 
world-sphere, and those that are near, even the sounds of the creatures living in 
his own body. This should be understood as completely inclusive. 

4. But how is this [divine ear element] aroused? The bhikkhu [408] should 
attain jhãna as basis for direct-knowledge and emerge. Then, with the 
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consciousness belonging to the preliminary-work concentration, 1 he should 
advert íirst to the gross sounds in the distance normally within range of hearing: 
the sound in the íorest of lions, etc., or in the monastery the sound of a gong, the 
sound of a drum, the sound of a conch, the sound of recitation by novices and 
young bhikkhus reciting with full vigour, the sound of their ordinary talk such 
as "What, venerable sir?", "What, íriend?", etc., the sound of birds, the sound of 
wind, the sound of íootsteps, the fizzing sound of boiling water, the sound of 
palm leaves drying in the sun, the sound of ants, and so on. Beginning in this 
way with quite gross sounds, he should successively advert to more and more 
subtle sounds. He should give attention to the sound sign of the sounds in the 
eastern direction, in the western direction, in the northern direction, in the 
Southern direction, in the upper direction, in the lower direction, in the eastern 
intermediate direction, in the western intermediate direction, in the northern 
intermediate direction, and in the Southern intermediate direction. He should 
give attention to the sound sign of gross and of subtle sounds. 2 

5. These sounds are evident even to his normal consciousness; but they are 
especially evident to his preliminary-work-concentration consciousness. 3 As 
he gives his attention to the sound sign in this way, [thinking] "Now the divine 
ear element will arise," mind-door adverting arises making One of these sounds 
its object. When that has ceased, then either four or five impulsions impel, the 
íirst three, or four, of which are of the sense sphere and are called preliminary- 
work, access, coníormity, and change-of-lineage, while the tourth, or the fifth, is 
fine-material-sphere absorption consciousness belonging to the tourth jhãna. 

6. Herein, it is knowledge arisen together with the absorption consciousness 
that is called the divine ear element. Aíter that [absorption has been reached, the 
divine ear element] becomes merged in that ear [of knowledge]. 4 When 
consolidating it, he should extend it by delimiting a single tinger-breadth thus, 
"I will hear sounds within this area," then two tinger-breadths, four tinger- 
breadths, eight tinger-breadths, a span, a ratann (= 24 tinger-breadths), the interior 


1. "With the consciousness belonging to the particular concentration that constitutes 
the preliminary work. The meaning is: by means of consciousness concentrated with 
the momentary concentration that occurs in the torm of the preliminary work for 
knowledge of the divine ear element. The occasion of access for the divine ear element 
is called preliminary-work consciousness, but that as stated reters to multiple 
advertings" (Vism-mht 401). 

2. "The sound sign is the sound itselt since it is the cause for the arising of the 
knowledge. Or the gross-subtle aspect acquired in the way stated is the sound sign" 
(Vism-mht 402). 

3. "This is momentary-concentration consciousness, which owing to the fact that 
the preliminary work contingent upon the sound has been pertormed, occurs in one 
who has attained the basic jhãna and emerged for the purpose of arousing the divine 
ear element" (Vism-mht 402). 

4. "‘Becomes merged' is amalgamated with the divine ear element. He is called an 
obtainer of divine-ear knowledge as soon as the absorption consciousness has arisen. 
The meaning is that there is now no turther need of development for the purpose" 
(Vism-mht 403). 
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of the room, the veranda, the building, the surroundừig walk, the park belonging 
to the community the alms-resort village, the district, and so on up to the [limit of 
the] world-sphere, or even more. This is how he should extend it by delimited 
stages. 

7. One who has reached direct-knowledge in this way hears also by means of 
direct-knowledge without re-entering the basic jhãna any sound that has come 
within the space touched by the basic jhãna's object. And in hearing in this way 
even if there is an uproar with sounds of conches, drums, cymbals, etc., right up 
to the Brahmã-world [409] he can, if he wants to, still deíine each one thus, "This 
is the sound of conches, this is the sound of drums." 

The explanation of the divine ear element is ended. 

[(3) Penetration of Minds] 

8. As to the explanation of knowledge of penetration of minds, [the text is as 
follows: "He directs, he inclines, his mind to the knowledge of penetration of 
minds. He penetrates with his mind the minds of other beings, of other persons, 
and understands them thus: he understands [the manner of] consciousness 
affected by greed as affected by greed, and understands [the manner of] 
consciousness unaffected by greed as unaffected by greed; he understands 
consciousness affected by hate as affected by hate, and consciousness unaffected 
by hate as unaffected by hate; he understands consciousness affected by delusion 
as affected by delusion, and consciousness unaffected by delusion as unaffected 
by delusion; he understands cramped consciousness as cramped, and distracted 
consciousness as distracted; he understands exalted consciousness as exalted, 
and unexalted consciousness as unexalted; he understands surpassed 
consciousness as surpassed and unsurpassed consciousness as unsurpassed; 
he understands concentrated consciousness as concentrated and unconcentrated 
consciousness as unconcentrated; he understands the liberated [manner of] 
consciousness as liberated, and the unliberated [manner of] consciousness as 
unliberated" (D I 79). Here, it goes all round (pariyãti), thus it is penetration 
(pariya); the meaning is that it delimits ( paricchindati ). The penetration of the 
heart ( cetaso pariyam) is "penetration of minds" (cetopariyà). It is penetration of 
hearts and that is knowledge, thus it is knowledge of penetration of minds 
(cetopariyanãna). [He directs his consciousness] to that, is what is meant. 

Oỷother beings: of the rest of beings, himseli excluded. Ofother persons: this has 
the same meaning as the last, the wording being varied to suit those susceptible 
of teaching [in another way], and for the sake of elegance of exposition. With his 
mind the minds: with his [manner of] consciousness the [manner of] consciousness 
of other beings. Having penetrated (paricca ): having delimited all round. He 
understands: he understands them to be of various sorts beginning with that 
affected by greed. 

9. But how is this knowledge to be aroused? That is successíully done through 
the divine eye, which constitutes its preliminary work. Thereíore the bhikkhu 
should extend light, and he should seek out ( pariyesitabbci ) another's [manner 
of] consciousness by keeping under observation with the divine eye the colour 
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of the blood present with the matter of the physical heart as its support. 5 For 
when [a manner of] consciousness accompanied by joy is present, the blood is 
red like a banyan-fig íruit; when [a manner of] consciousness accompanied by 
grieí is present, it is blackish like a rose-apple íruit; when [a manner of] 
consciousness accompanied by serenity is present, it is clear like sesame oil. So 
he should seek out another's [manner of] consciousness by keeping under 
observation the colour of the blood in the physical heart thus, "This matter is 
originated by the joy íaculty; this is originated by the grieí íaculty; this is 
originated by the equanimity íaculty," and so consolidate his knowledge of 
penetration of hearts. 

10. It is when it has been Consolidated in this way that he can gradually get to 
understand not only all manner of sense-sphere consciousness but those of 
fine-material and immaterial consciousness as well by tracing One [manner of] 
consciousness from another without any more seeing the physical heart's matter. 
For this is said in the Commentary: "VVhen he wants to know another's [manner 
of] consciousness in the immaterial modes, whose physical-heart matter can he 
observe? Whose material alteration [originated] by the íaculties can he look at? 
No one's. The province of a possessor of supernormal power is [simply] this, 
namely, wherever the [manner of] consciousness he adverts to is, there he knows 
it according to these sixteen classes." But this explanation [by means of the 
physical heart] is for one who has not [yet] done any interpreting. 6 

11. As regards [the manner ofị consciousness affected hy greed, etc., the eight 
[manners of] consciousness accompanied by greed (see Table III, nos. (22)-(29)) 
[410] should be understood as [the manner ofị consciousness aííected by greed. 
The remaining proíitable and indeterminate [manners of] consciousness in the 
four planes are unaffected by greed. The four, namely, the two consciousnesses 
accompanied by grieí (nos. (30) and (31)), and the two consciousnesses 
[accompanied respectively by] uncertainty (32) and agitation (33) are not 
included in this dyad, though some elders include them too. It is the two 
consciousnesses accompanied by grieí that are called consciousness affected by 
hate. And all proíitable and indeterminate consciousnesses in the four planes 
are unaííected by hate. The remaining ten kinds of unproíitable consciousnesses 
(nos. (22)-(29) and (32) and (33)) are not included in this dyad, though some 
elders include them too. Affected hy delusion ... unaffected hy delusion: here only 
the two, namely, that accompanied by uncertainty and that accompanied by 
agitation, are aííected by delusion alone [without being accompanied by the 
other two unproíitable roots]. But [all] the twelve kinds of unproíitable 
consciousnesses (nos. (22)-(33)) can also be understood as [the manner of] 


5. The "matter of the heart" is not the heart-basis, but rather it is the heart as the 
piece of tlesh described as resembling a lotus bud in shape outside and like a kosãtakĩ 
íruit inside (VIII.111). For the blood mentioned here is to be tound with that as its 
support. But the heart-basis occurs with this blood as its support" (Vism-mht 403). 

6. "Of one who has not done any interpreting ( abhinivesa ) reckoned as study for 
direct-knowledge" (Vism-mht 407). A rather special use of the word abhinivesa, perhaps 
more íreely renderable here as "practice." 
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consciousness affected by delusion since delusion is present in all kinds of 
unproíitable consciousnesses. The rest are unaffected by delusion. 

12. Cramped is that attended by stiííness and torpor. Distracted is that attended 
by agitation. Exalted is that of the fine-material and immaterial spheres. Unexalted 
is the rest. Surpassed is all that in the three [mundane] planes. Unsurpassed is the 
supramundane. Concentrated is that attained to access and that attained to 
absorption. Unconcentrated is that not attained to either. Liberated is that attained 
to any [of the five kinds of] deliverance, that is to say deliverance by substitution 
of opposites [through insight], by suppression [through concentration], by 
cutting off [by means of the path], by tranquillization [by means of íruition], and 
by renunciation [as Nibbãna] (see Patis I 26 under "abandoning"). Unỉiberated 
is that which has not attained to any of the five kinds of liberation. 

So the bhikkhu who has acquired the knowledge of penetration of hearts 
understands all these [manners of consciousness, namely, the manner of] 
consciousness aííected by greed as aííected by greed ... [the unliberated manner 
of] consciousness as unliberated. 

[(4) Recollection of Past Lives] 

13. As to the explanation of knowledge of recollection of past lives, [the text is 
as follows:] He directs, he inclines, his mind to the knowledge of recollection of 
past lives. He recollects his maniíold past lives, that is to say, one birth, two 
births, three births, four births, five births, ten births, twenty births, thirty births, 
íorty births, fifty births, a hundred births, a thousand births, a hundred thousand 
births, many eons of world contraction, many eons of world expansion: many 
eons of world contraction and expansion: "There I was so named, of such a race, 
with such an appearance, such was my food, such my experience of pleasure 
and pain, such the end of my life span; and passing away from there, I reappeared 
elsewhere; and there too I was so named, of such a race, with such an appearance, 
such was my food, such my experience of pleasure and pain, such the end of my 
life span; and passing away from there, I reappeared here." Thus with its aspects 
and particulars he recollects his maniiold past lives" (D I 81). [Herein,] to the 
knoĩưledge of recollection of past lives [means] for knowledge concerning 
recollection of past lives. Past lives is aggregates lived in the past in íormer 
births. "Lived" [in that case means] lived out, undergone, arisen and ceased in 
one's own [subịective] continuity Or altematively, [past lives] is mental obịects 
lived [in the past in one's íormer births]; and "lived" in that case means lived by 
living in one's [obịective] resort, which has been cognized and delimited by 
one's own consciousness, or cognized by another's consciousness, too. In the 
case of recollection of those [past Enlightened Ones] who have broken the cycle, 
and so on/ these last are only accessible to Enlightened Ones. Recollection ofpcist 
lives: the mindíulness (memory) by means of which he recollects the past lives is 
the recollection of past lives. Knowledge is the knowledge associated with that 
mừidíulness. [411] To the knoivledge of recollection of past ỉives : for the purpose of 


7. For the term chinna-vaịumaka ("one who has broken the cycle of rebirths") as an 
epithet of tormer Buddhas, see M III 118. 
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the knowledge of the recollection of past lives in this way; for the attaining, for 
the reaching, of that knowledge, is what is meant. 

14. ManiỊoỉd: of many kinds: or that has occurred in many ways. Given in 
detail, is the meaning. 8 Past lives is the continuity lived here and there, taking 
the immediately previous existence as the beginning [and working backwards]. 
He recollects: he recalls it, following it out by the succession of aggregates, or by 
death and rebirth-linking. 

15. There are six kinds of people who recollect these past lives. They are: other 
sectarians, ordinary disciples, great disciples, chieí disciples, Paccekabuddhas, 
and Buddhas. 

16. Herein, other sectarians recollect only as far back as íorty eons, but not 
beyond that. Why? Because their understanding is weak for lack of delimitation 
of mind and matter (see Ch. XVIII). Ordinary disciples recollect as far back as a 
hundred eons and as far back as a thousand eons because their understanding 
is strong. The eighty great disciples recollect as far back as a hundred thousand 
eons. The two chieí disciples recollect as far back as an incalculable age and a 
hundred thousand eons. Paccekabuddhas recollect as far back as two incalculable 
ages and a hundred thousand eons. For such is the extent to which they can 
convey [their minds back respectively]. But there is no limit in the case of Buddhas. 

17. Again, other sectarians only recollect the succession of aggregates; they 
are unable to recollect according [only] to death and rebirth-linking, letting go 
of the succession of aggregates. They are like the blind in that they are unable to 
descend upon any place they choose; they go as the blind do without letting go 
of their sticks. So they recollect without letting go of the succession of aggregates. 
Ordinary disciples both recollect by means of the succession of aggregates and 
trace by means of death and rebirth-linking. Likewise, the eighty great disciples. 
But the chieí disciples have nothing to do with the succession of aggregates. 
When they see the death of one person, they see the rebirth-linking, and again 
when they see the death of another, they see the rebirth-linking. So they go by 
tracing through death and rebirth-thinking. Likewise, Paccekabuddhas. 

18. Buddhas, however, have nothing to do either with succession of aggregates 
or with tracing through death and rebirth-linking; for whatever instance they 
choose in many millions of eons, or more or less, is evident to them. So they go, 
and so they descend with the lion's descent 9 wherever they want, even skipping 
over many millions of eons as though they were an elision in a text. And just as 
an arrow shot by such a master of archery expert in hair-splitting as Sarabhanga 
(see J-a V 129) always hits the target without getting held up among trees, 
creepers, etc., on its way and so neither gets held up nor misses, so too, since 
Buddhas go in this way their knowledge does not get held up in intermediate 


8. Samvannita —"given in detail"; Vism-mht glosses by vitthãritan ti attho. Not in this 
meaning in PED. See prologue verses to the four Nikãyas. 

9. A commentarial account of the behaviour of lions will be tound in the 
Manorathapurãnĩ, commentary to AN 4:33. Vism-mht says: Sĩh-okkamana-vasena 
sĩhãtipatanavasena nãnagatiyã gacchati (p. 408). 
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births [412] or miss; without getting held up or missing, it seizes any instance 
required. 

19. Among these beings with recollection of past lives, the sectarians' Vision 
of past lives seems like the light of a glow-worm, that of ordinary disciples like 
the light of a candle, that of the great disciples like the light of a torch, that of the 
chieí disciples like the light of the morning star, that of Paccekabuddhas like the 
light of the moon, and that of Buddhas like the glorious autumn sun's disk with 
its thousand rays. 

20. Other sectarians see past lives as blind men go [tapping] with the point of 
a stick. Ordinary disciples do so as men who go on a log bridge. The great 
disciples do so as men who go on a foot bridge. The chieí disciples do so as men 
who go on a cart bridge. Paccekabuddhas do so as men who go on a main foot- 
path. And Buddhas do so as men who go on a high road for carts. 

21. In this connection it is the disciples' recollection of past lives that is intended. 
Hence it was said above: "'He recollects': he recollects it following it out by the 
succession of aggregates, or by death and rebirth-linking" (§14). 

22. So a bhikkhu who is a beginner and wants to recollect in this way should 
go ừito solitary retreat on return from his alms round aíter his meal. Then he 
should attain the four ịhãnas in succession and emerge from the íourth jhãna as 
basis for direct-knowledge. He should then advert to his most recent act of 
sitting down [for this purpose], next, to the preparation of the Seat, to the entry 
into the lodging, to the putting away of the bowl and [outer] robe, to the time of 
eating, to the time of returning from the village, to the time of wanderừig for alms 
in the village, to the time of entering the village, to the time of setting out from the 
monastery, to the time of paying homage at the shrine terrace and the 
Enlightenment-tree terrace, to the time of washing the bowl, to the time of picking 
up the bowl, to the things done from the time of pickừig up the bowl back to the 
mouth washing, to the things done in the early morning, to the things done in 
the middle watch, in the íirst watch. In this way he should advert to all the things 
done during the whole night and day in reverse order. 

23. While this much, however, is evident even to his normal consciousness, it is 
especially evident to his preliminary-work consciousness. But if anything there 
is not evident, he should again attain the basic jhãna, emerge and advert. By so 
doing it becomes as evident as when a lamp is lit. And so, in reverse order too, he 
should advert to the things done on the second day back, and on the third, 
íourth and fifth day, and in the ten days, and in the íortnight, and as far back as 
a year. 

24. When by these means he adverts to ten years, twenty years, and so on as far 
back as his own rebirth-linking in this existence, [413] he should advert to the 
mentality-materiality occurring at the moment of death in the preceding existence; 
for a wise bhikkhu is able at the íirst attempt to remove 10 the rebirth-linking and 
make the mentality-materiality at the death moment his object. 


10. Ugghatetva: see X.6; the word is obviously used here in the same sense. 
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25. But the mentality-materiality in the previous existence has ceased without 
remainder and another has arisen, and consequently that instance is, as it were, 
shut away in darkness, and it is hard for One of little understanding to see it. Still 
he should not give up the task, thinking, "I am unable to remove the rebirth- 
linking and make the mentality-materiality that occurred at the death moment 
my object." On the contrary he should again and again attain that same basic 
jhãna, and each time he emerges he should advert to that instance. 

26. Just as when a strong man is íelling a big tree for the purpose of making 
the peak of a gable, but is unable to fell the big tree with an axe blade blunted by 
lopping the branches and íoliage, still he does not give up the task; on the 
contrary he goes to a smithy and has his axe sharpened, aíter which he returns 
and continues chopping the tree; and when the axe again gets blunt, he does as 
beíore and continues chopping it; and as he goes on chopping it in this way the 
tree íalls at length, because each time there is no need to chop again what has 
already been chopped and what has not yet been chopped gets chopped; so too, 
when he emerges from the basic jhãna, instead of adverting to what he has 
already adverted to, he should advert only to the rebirth-linking, and at length 
he removes the rebirth-linking and makes the mentality-materiality that occurred 
at the death moment his object. And this meaning should also be illustrated by 
means of the wood cutter and the hair-cutter as well. 

27. Herein, the knowledge that occurs making its object the period from the 
last sitting down for this purpose back to the rebirth-linking is not called 
knowledge of recollection of past lives; but it is called preliminary-work- 
concentration knowledge; and some call it "knowledge of the past" (atĩtamsa- 
nũna), but that is inappropriate to the fine-material sphere. 

However, when this bhikkhu has got back beyond the rebirth-linking, there 
arises in him mind-door adverting making its object the mentality-materiality 
that occurred at the death moment. And when that has ceased, then either four or 
five impulsions impel making that their object too. The íirst of these, called 
"p rel i m i na ry-vvo rk," etc., in the way already described (§5), are of the sense 
sphere. The last is a fine-material absorption consciousness of the íourth jhãna. 
The knowledge that arises in him then together with that consciousness is what 
is called, "knowledge of recollection of past lives." It is with the mindíulness 
(memory) associated with that knowledge that he "recollects his maniíold past 
lives, that is to say one birth, two births,.. ."[414] thus with details and particulars 
he recollects his maniíold past lives (D I 81). 

28. Herein, one birth is the continuity of aggregates included in a single 
becoming starting with rebirth-linking and ending with death. So too with two 
births, and the rest. 

But in the case of many eons oỷiuorld contraction, etc., it should be understood 
that the aeon of world contraction is an aeon of diminution and the aeon of 
world expansion is an aeon of increase. 

29. Herein, what supersedes the contraction is included in the contraction 
since it is rooted in it; and so too what supersedes the expansion is included in 
the expansion. This being so, it includes what is stated thus: "Bhikkhus, there 
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are four incalculables of the aeon. What four? The contraction, what supersedes 
the contraction, the expansion, and what supersedes the expansion" (A II 142 
abbreviated). 

30. Herein, there are three kinds of contraction: contraction due to water, 
contraction due to fire, and contraction due to air (see MN 28). Also there are 
three limits to the contraction; the Ãbhassara (Streaming-radiance) Brahmã- 
world, that of the Subhakinha (Reíulgent-glory), and that of the Vehapphala 
(Great-íruit). When the aeon contracts owing to fire, all below the Ãbhassara 
[Brahmã-world] is burnt up by fire. When it contracts owing to water, it is all 
dissolved by water up to the Subhakinha [Brahmã-world]. When it contracts 
owing to air, it is all demolished by wind up to the Vehapphala [Brahmã-world]. 

31. In breadth it is always One of the Buddha-íields that is destroyed. For the 
Buddha-íields are of three kinds, that is, the íield of birth, the íield of authority, 
and the íield of scope. 

Herein, the íield of birth is limited by the ten thousand world-spheres that 
quaked on the Períect One's taking rebirth-linking, and so on. The íield of 
authority is limited by the hundred thousand million world-spheres where the 
following saíeguards ( paritta ) are efficacious, that is, the Ratana Sutta (Sn p.39), 
the Khandha Paritta (Vin II 109; A II 72), the Dhajagga Paritta (S I 218), the 
Ãtãnãtiya Paritta (D III194), and the Mora Paritta (J-a II 33). The íield of scope is 
boundless, immeasurable: "As far as he wishes" (A I 228), it is said. The Períect 
One knows anything anywhere that he wishes. So one of these three Buddha- 
íields, that is to say, the íield of authority is destroyed. But when that is being 
destroyed, the íield of birth also gets destroyed. And that happens simultaneously; 
and when it is reconstituted, that happens simultaneously (cf. M-a IV 114). 

32. Now, it should be understood how its destruction and reconstitution come 
about thus. On the occasion when the aeon is destroyed by fire [415] íirst of all a 
great cloud heralding the aeon's destruction appears, and there is a great 
downpour all over the hundred thousand million world-spheres. People are 
delighted, and they bring out all their seeds and sow them. But when the sprouts 
have grown enough for an ox to graze, then not a drop of rain íalls any more 
even when the asses bray. Rain is withheld from then on. This is what the 
Blessed One reíerred to when he said: "Bhikkhus, an occasion comes when for 
many years, for many hundreds of years, for many thousands of years, for many 
hundreds of thousands of years, there is no rain" (A IV 100). Beings that live by 
rain die and are reborn in the Brahmã-world, and so are the deities that live on 
flowers and íruits. 

33. When a long period has passed in this way, the water gives out here and 
there. Then in due course the íishes and turtles die and are reborn in the Brahmã- 
world, and so are the beings in hell. Some say that the denizens of hell perish 
there with the appearance of the seventh sun (§41). 

Now, there is no rebirth in the Brahmã-world without jhãna; and some of 
them, being obsessed with the scarcity of food, are unable to attain jhãna, so how 
are they reborn there? By means of jhãna obtained in the [sense-sphere] divine 
world. 
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34. For then the sense-sphere deities called world-marshal ( loka-byũha ) deities 
come to know that at the end of a hundred thousand years there will be the 
emergence of an aeon, and they travel up and down the haunts of men, their 
heads bared, their hair dishevelled, with piteous íaces, mopping their tears with 
their hands, clothed in dyed cloth, and wearing their dress in great disorder. 
They make this announcement: "Good sirs, good sirs, at the end of a hundred 
thousand years from now there will be the emergence of an aeon. This world 
will be destroyed. Even the ocean will dry up. This great earth, and the Sineru 
King of Mountains, will be consumed and destroyed. The destruction of the 
earth will extend as far as the Brahmã-world. Develop loving-kindness, good 
sirs, develop compassion, gladness, equanimity, good sirs. Care for your mothers, 
care for your íathers, honour the elders of your clans." 

35. When human beings and earth deities hear their words, they mostly are 
íilled with a sense of urgency They become kind to each other and make merit 
with loving-kindness, etc., and so they are rebom in the divine world. There they 
eat divine food, and they do the preliminary work on the air kasina and acquire 
jhãna. Others, however, are reborn in a [sense-sphere] divine world through 
kamma to be experienced in a íuture life. For there is no being traversing the 
round of rebirths who is destitute of kamma to be experienced in a íuture life. 
They too acquire jhãna there in the same way [416] All are eventually reborn in 
the Brahmã-world by acquiring jhãna in a [sense-sphere] divine world in this 
way. 

36. However, at the end of a long period aíter the withholding of the rain, a 
second sun appears. And this is described by the Blessed One in the way 
beginning, "Bhikkhus, there is the occasion when ..." (A IV 100), and the 
Sattasuriya Sutta should be given in full. Now, when that has appeared, there is 
no more telling night from day; as One sun sets, the other rises. The world is 
uninterruptedly scorched by the suns. But there is no sun deity in the aeon- 
destruction sun as there is in the ordinary sun. 11 Now, when the ordinary sun is 
present, thunder clouds and mare's-tail vapours cross the skies. But when the 
aeon-destruction sun is present, the sky is as blank as the disk of a looking- 
glass and destitute of clouds and vapour. Beginning with the rivulet, the water 
in all the rivers except the five great rivers 12 dries up. 

37. Aíter that, at the end of a long period, a third sun appears. And when that 
has appeared, the great rivers dry up too. 

38. Aíter that, at the end of a long period, a íourth sun appears. And when that 
has appeared, the seven great lakes in Himalaya, the sources of the great rivers, 


11. "The 'ordinary sun' is the sun's divine palace that arose betore the emergence of 
the aeon. But like the other sense-sphere deities at the time of the emergence of the 
aeon, the sun deity too produces jhãna and reappears in the Brahmã-world. But the 
actual sun's disk becomes brighter and more tiery. Others say that it disappears and 
another appears in its place" (Vism-mht 412). 

12. The five are the Ganges, Yamunã (Jumma), Sarabhu, Sarassatĩ, and Mahĩ 
(Vism-mht 412). 
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dry up, that is to say: Sihapapata, Hamsapatana, 13 Kannamundaka, Rathakara, 
Anotatta, Chaddanta, and Kunãla. 

39. Aíter that, at the end of a long period, a fifth sun appears, and when that 
has appeared, there eventually comes to be not enough water left in the great 
ocean to wet One tinger joint. 

40. Atter that, at the end of a long period, a sixth sun appears, and when that 
has appeared, the whole world-sphere becomes nothing but vapour, all its 
moisture being evaporated. 

And the hundred thousand million world-spheres are the same as this one. 

41. Atter that, at the end of a long period, a seventh sun appears. And when 
that has appeared, the whole world-sphere together with the hundred thousand 
million other world-spheres catches fire. Even the summits of Sineru, a hundred 
leagues and more high, crumble and vanish into space. The contlagration mounts 
up and invades the realm of the Four Kings. When it has burnt up all the golden 
palaces, the jewelled palaces and the crystal palaces there, it invades the Realm 
of the Thirty-three. And so it goes right on up to the plane of the íirst jhãna. 
When it has burnt three [lower] Brahmã-worlds, it stops there at the Ãbhassara- 
world. [417] As long as any tormed thing (íormation) the size of an atom still 
exists it does not go out; but it goes out when all tormed things have been 
consumed. And like the tlame that burns ghee and oil, it leaves no ash. 

42. The upper space is now all One with the lower space in a vast gloomy 
darkness. Then at the end of a long period a great cloud arises, and at íirst it 
rains gently, and then it rains with ever heavier deluges, like lotus stems, like 
rods, like pestles, like palm trunks, more and more. And so it pours down upon 
all burnt areas in the hundred thousand million world-spheres till they 
disappear. Then the winds (torces) beneath and all around that water rise up 
and compact it and round it, like water drops on a lotus leat. How do they 
compact the great mass of water? By making gaps; for the wind makes gaps in 
it here and there. 

43. Being thus compressed by the air, compacted and reduced, it gradually 
subsides. As it sinks, the [lower] Brahmã-world reappears in its place, and worlds 
divine reappear in the places of the four upper divine worlds of the sensual 
sphere. 14 But when it has sunk to the tormer earth's level, strong winds (torces) 
arise and they stop it and hold it stationary like the water in a water pot when the 
outlet is plugged. As the tresh water gets used up, the essential humus makes its 
appearance on it. That possesses colour, smell and taste, like the surtace film on 
milk rice when it dries up. 

44. Then the beings that were reborn íirst in the Brahmã-world of Streaming- 
radiance (Ãbhassara) fall from there with the exhaustion of their life span, or 


13. Hamsapatana is another name for Manậakim. (Vism-mht) For seven Great Lakes 
see A IV 101. 

14. "At the place where the Yãma Deities are established. The places where the 
Cãtumahãrãjika and Tãvatimsa heavens become established do not reappear at tirst 
because they are connected with the earth" (Vism-mht 412). 
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when their merit is exhausted, and they reappear here. They are self-luminous 
and wander in the sky On eating the essential humus, as is told in the Agganna 
Sutta (D III 85), they are overcome by craving, and they busy themselves in 
making lumps of it to eat. Then their self-luminosity vanishes, and it is dark. 
They are írightened when they see the darkness. 

45. Then in order to remove their íears and give them courage, the sun's disk 
appears full fifty leagues across. They are delighted to see it, thinking, "We have 
light," and they say, "It has appeared in order to allay our íears and give us 
courage (sũrabhãvà), so let it be called 'sun' ( suriya )." So they give it the name 
"sun" ( suriya ). Now, when the sun has given light for a day it sets. Then they are 
írightened again, thinking, "We have lost the light we had," and they think, 
"How good if we had another light!" [418] 

46. As if knowing their thought, the moon's disk appears, forty-nine leagues 
across. On seeing it they are still more delighted, and they say, "It has appeared, 
seeming as if it knew our desire ( chanda ), so let it be called 'moon' ( canda )." So 
they give it the name "moon" ( canda ). 

47. Aíter the appearance of the moon and sun in this way, the stars appear in 
their constellations. Aíter that, night and day are made known, and in due 
course, the month and half month, the season, and the year. 

48. On the day the moon and sun appear, the mountains of Sineru, of the 
VVorld-sphere and of Himalaya appear too. And they appear on the full-moon 
day of the month of Phagguna (March), neither beíore nor aíter. How? Just as, 
when millet is cooking and bubbles arise, then simultaneously, some parts are 
domes, some hollow, and some flat, so too, there are mountains in the domed 
places, seas in the hollow places, and continents (islands) in the flat places. 

49. Then, as these beings make use of the essential humus, gradually some 
become handsome and some ugly The handsome ones despise the ugly ones. 
Owing to their contempt the essential humus vanishes and an outgrowth from 
the soil appears. Then that vanishes in the same way and the badãlatã creeper 
appears. That too vanishes in the same way and the rice without red powder or 
husk that ripens without tilling appears, a clean sweet-smelling rice íruit. 

50. Then vessels appear. These beings put the rice into the vessels, which they 
put on the tops of stones. A ílame appears spontaneously and cooks it. The 
cooked rice resembles ịasmine flowers. It has no need of sauces and curries, since 
it has whatever ílavour they want to taste. 

51. As soon as they eat this gross food, urine and excrement appear in them. 
Then wound oriiices break open in them to let these things out. The male sex 
appears in the male, and the íemale sex in the íemale. Then the íemales brood 
over the males, and the males over the íemales for a long time. Owing to this long 
period of brooding, the íever of sense desires arises. Aíter that they practice 
sexual intercourse. 

52. [419] For their [overt] practice of evil they are censured and punished by 
the wise, and so they build houses for the purpose of concealing the evil. When 
they live in houses, they eventually fall in with the views of the more lazy, and 
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they make Stores of food. As soon as they do that, the rice becomes enclosed in 
red powder and husks and no longer grows again of itselí in the place where it 
was reaped. They meet together and bemoan the fact, "Evil has surely made its 
appearance among beings; for tormerly we were mind-made ..." (D III 90), and 
all this should be given in full in the way described in the Agganna Sutta. 

53. Atter that, they set up boundaries. Then some being takes a portion given 
to another. Aíter he has been twice rebuked, at the third time they come to blows 
with íists, clods, sticks, and so on. When stealừig, censuring, lying, resorting to 
sticks, etc., have appeared in this way they meet together, thinking, "Suppose we 
elect a beừig who would reprove those who should be reproved, censure those 
who should be censured, and banish those who should be banished, and 
suppose we keep him supplied with a portion of the rice?" (D III 92). 

54. When beings had come to an agreement in this way in this aeon, íirstly 
this Blessed One himselt, who was then the Bodhisatta (Being due to be 
Enlightened), was the handsomest, the most comely, the most honourable, and 
was clever and capable of exercising the effort of restraint. They approached 
him, asked him, and elected him. Since he was recognized (sammata) by the 
maịority ( mahã-ịana ) he was called Mahã Sammata. Since he was lord of the 
tields ( khetta ) he was called khattiya (warrior noble). Since he promoted others' 
good ( ranịeti ) righteously and equitably he was a king ( rãịã ). This is how he 
came to be known by these names. For the Bodhisatta himselt is the íirst man 
concemed in any wonderful innovation in the world. So aíter the khattiya circle 
had been established by making the Bodhisatta the íirst in this way the brahmans 
and the other castes were íounded in due succession. 

55. Hereừi, the period from the time of the great cloud heraldừig the aeon's 
destruction up till the ceasing of the tlames constitutes One incalculable, and 
that is called the "contraction." That from the ceasing of the tlames of the aeon 
destruction up till the great cloud of rehabilitation, which rains down upon the 
hundred thousand million world-spheres, constitutes the second incalculable, 
and that is called, "what supersedes the contraction." That from the time of the 
great cloud of rehabilitation up till the appearance of the moon and sun 
constitutes the third incalculable, and that is called the "expansion." That from 
the appearance of the moon and sun up till [420] the reappearance of the great 
cloud of the aeon destruction is the tourth ừicalculable, and that is called, "what 
supersedes the expansion." These four incalculables make up one great aeon. 
This, íirstly, is how the destruction by fire and reconstitution should be 
understood. 

56. The occasion when the aeon is destroyed by water should be treated in the 
way already described beginning, "First of all a great cloud heralding the aeon's 
destruction appears ..." (§32). 

57. There is this ditterence, however. While in the tormer case a second sun 
appeared, in this case a great cloud of caustic waters 15 appears. At íirst it raừis 


15. Kharudaka —"caustic waters": the name given to the waters on which the world- 
spheres rest (see M-a IV 178). 
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very gently, but it goes on to rain with gradually greater deluges, pouring down 
upon the hundred thousand million world-spheres. As soon as they are touched 
by the caustic waters, the earth, the mountains, etc., melt away, and the waters are 
supported all round by winds. The waters take possession from the earth up to 
the plane of the second jhãna. When they have dissolved away the three Brahmã- 
worlds there, they stop at the Subhakinha-world. As long as any íormed thing 
the size of an atom exists they do not subside; but they suddenly subside and 
vanish away when all íormed things have been overwhelmed by them. All 
beginning with: “The upper space is all One with the lower space in a vast 
gloomy darkness ..." (§42) is as already described, except that here the world 
begins its reappearance with the Ãbhassara Brahmã-world. And beings íalling 
from the Subhakinha Brahmã-world are rebom in the places beginning with the 
Ãbhassara Brahmã-world. 

58. Herein, the period from the time of the great cloud heralding the aeon's 
destruction up till the ceasing of the aeon-destroying waters constitutes One 
incalculable. That from the ceasing of the waters up till the great cloud of 
rehabilitation constitutes the second incalculable. That from the great cloud of 
rehabilitation ... These four incalculables make up one great aeon. This is how 
the destruction by water and reconstitution should be understood. 

59. The occasion when the aeon is destroyed by air should be treated in the 
way already described beginning with the “íirst of all a great cloud heralding 
the aeon's destruction appears ..." (§32). 

60. There is this diííerence, however. While in the íirst case there was a second 
sun, here a wind arises in order to destroy the aeon. First of all it liíts up the 
coarse flue, then the fine flue, then the fine sand, coarse sand, gravel, stones, etc., 
[421] until it liíts up stones as big as a cataíalque, 16 and great trees standing in 
uneven places. They are swept from the earth up into the sky, and instead of 
íalling down again they are broken to bits there and cease to exist. 

61. Then eventually wind arises from underneath the great earth and overturns 
the earth, ílinging it into space. The earth splits into íragments measuring a 
hundred leagues, measuring two, three, four, five hundred leagues, and they are 
hurled into space too, and there they are broken to bits and cease to exist. The 
world-sphere mountains and Mount Sineru are wrenched up and cast into 
space, where they crash against each other till they are broken to bits and 
disappear. In this way it destroys the divine palaces built on the earth [of Mount 
Sineru] and those built in space, it destroys the six sensual-sphere divine worlds, 
and it destroys the hundred thousand million world-spheres. Then world-sphere 
collides with world-sphere, Himalaya Mountain with Himalaya Mountain, 
Sineru with Sineru, till they are broken to bits and disappear. 

62. The wind takes possession from the earth up to the plane of the third 
jhãna. There, aíter destroying three Brahmã-worlds, it stops at the Vehapphala- 
world. When it has destroyed all íormed things in this way, it spends itselí too. 


16. Kutagara: see Ch. XII, n.14; here this seems the most likely of the various meanings 
of the word. 
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Then all happens as already described in the way beginning, “The upper space 
is all one with the lower space in a vast gloomy darkness ..." (§42). But here the 
world begins its reappearance with the Subhakinha Brahmã-world. And beings 
íalling from the Vehapphala Brahmã-world are reborn in the places beginning 
with the Subhakinha Brahmã-world. 

63. Herein, the period from the time of the great cloud heraldừig the aeon's 
destruction up till the ceasing of the aeon-destroying wind is one incalculable. 
That from the ceasing of the wind up till the great cloud of rehabilitation is the 
second incalculable ... These four incalculables make up one great aeon. This is 
how the destruction by wind and reconstitution should be understood. 

64. What is the reason for the world's destruction in this way? The [three] roots 
of the unproíitable are the reason. When any one of the roots of the unproíitable 
becomes conspicuous, the world is destroyed accordingly. When greed is more 
conspicuous, it is destroyed by fire. When hate is more conspicuous, it is destroyed 
by water—though some say that it is destroyed by fire when hate is more 
conspicuous and by water when greed is more conspicuous. And when delusion 
is more conspicuous, it is destroyed by wind. 

65. Destroyed as it is in this way, it is destroyed for seven turns in succession by 
fire and the eighth turn by water; then again seven turns by fire and the eighth 
turn by water; then, when it has been seven times destroyed by water at each 
eighth [422] turn, it is again destroyed for seven turns by fire. Sixty-three eons 
pass in this way And now the air takes the opportunity to usurp the water's turn 
for destruction, and in destroying the world it demolishes the Subhakinha 
Brahmã-world where the life span is the full sixty-four eons. 

66. Now, when a bhikkhu capable of recollecting eons is recollecting his íormer 
lives, then of such eons as these he recollects many eons ofworld contraction, many 
eons ofworld expansion, many eons of ĩuorld contraction and expansion. How? In the 
way beginning, There I ĩuas ... 

Herein, There I ĩvas: in that eon of contraction I was in that kind of becoming 
or generation or destiny or station of consciousness or abode of beings or order 
of beings. 

67. So named: [such íorenames as] Tissa, say or Phussa. Of such a race: [such 
íamily names as] Kaccãna, say or Kassapa. This is said of the recollection of his 
own name and race (surname) in his past existence. But if he wants to recollect 
his own appearance at that time, or whether his life was a rough or reíined one, 
or whether pleasure or pain was prevalent, or whether his life span was short or 
long, he recollects that too. Hence he said with such an appearance ... such the end 
of my life span. 

68. Here, ivith such an appearance means fair or dark. Such was my food: with 
white rice and meat dishes as food or with windfall íruits as food. Such my 
experience of pleasure and pain: with varied experience of bodily and mental 
pleasure and pain classed as worldly and unvvorldly, and so on. Such the end of 
my life span: with such a life span of a century or life span of eighty-four thousand 
eons. 
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69. And passing aivay from there, I reappeared elseivhere: having passed away 
from that becoming, generation, destiny station of consciousness, abode of beings 
or order of beings, I again appeared in that other becoming, generation, destiny 
station of consciousness, abode of beings or order of beings. And there too I was : 
then again I was there in that becoming, generation, destiny, station of 
consciousness, abode of beings or order of beings. So named, etc., are as already 
stated. 

70. Furthermore, the words there I ĩvas reíer to the recollection of one who has 
cast back retrospectively as far as he wishes, and the words and passing aivay 
from there reíer to his reviewing aíter turning forward again; consequently, the 
words I appeared elseiưhere can be understood to be said with reíerence to the 
place of his reappearance next beíore his appearance here, which is reíerred to 
by the words I appeared here. But the words there too I ivas, etc., [423] are said in 
order to show the recollection of his name, race, etc., there in the place of his 
reappearance next beíore this appearance. And passing aivay from there, I reappeared 
ìiere: having passed away from that next place of reappearance, I was reborn here 
in this khattiya clan or brahman clan. 

71. Thus: so. With its aspects and particulars: with its particulars consisting in 
name and race; with its aspects consisting in appearance, and so on. For it is by 
means of name and race that a being is particularized as, say Tissa Kassapa; but 
his distinctive personality is made known by means of appearance, etc., as dark 
or fair. So the name and race are the particulars, while the others are the aspects. 
He recollects his mani/old past lives: the meaning of this is clear. 

The explanation of the knowledge of recollection of past lives is ended. 

[(5) The Divine Eye—Knowledge of Passing Away and 

Reappearance of Beings] 

72. As to the explanation of the knowledge of passing away and reappearance 
of beings, [here is the text: "He directs, he inclines, his mind to the knowledge of 
the passing away and reappearance of beings. With the divine eye, which is 
puriíied and surpasses the human, he sees beings passing away and 
reappearing, iníerior and superior, fair and ugly, happy or unhappy in their 
destiny; he understands beings as íaring according to their deeds: 'These worthy 
beings who were ill-conducted in body, speech and mind, revilers of Noble 
Ones, wrong in their views, acquirers of kamma due to wrong view, have, on the 
breakup of the body aíter death, appeared in a State of loss, in an unhappy 
destiny in perdition in hell; but these worthy beings, who are well conducted in 
body, speech and mind, not revilers of Noble Ones, right in their views, acquirers 
of kamma due to right view, have, on the breakup of the body aíter death, appeared 
in a happy destiny, in the heavenly world/ Thus with the divine eye, which is 
puriíied and surpasses the human, he sees beings passing away and 
reappearing, iníerior and superior, fair and ugly, happy or unhappy in their 
destiny; he understands beings as íaring according to their deeds" (D I 82). 
Herein,] to the knoivledge of the passing aiưay and reappearance: cutũpapãtanũnđya= 
cutiyã ca upapãte ca ũãnãya (resolution of compound); [the meaning is,] for the 
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kind of knowledge by means of which beings' passing away and reappearance 
is known; for knowledge of the divine eye, is what is meant. He directs, he inclines 
his mind: he both directs and inclines preliminary-work consciousness. He is 
the bhikkhu who does the directing of his mind. 

73. But as regards ĩvith the divine eye, etc., it is divine because of its similarity to 
the divine; for deities have as divine eye the sensitivity that is produced by 
kamma consisting in good conduct and is unimpeded by bile, phlegm, blood, 
etc., and capable of receiving an object even though far off because it is liberated 
from imperíections. And this eye, consisting in knowledge, which is produced 
by the power of this bhikkhu's energy in development, is similar to that, so it is 
"divine" because it is similar to the divine. Also it is "divine" because it is 
obtained by means of divine abiding, and because it has divine abiding as its 
support. And it is "divine" because it greatly illuminates by discerning light. 
And it is "divine" because it has a great range through seeing visible objects 
that are behind walls, and so on. All that should be understood according to the 
Science of grammar. It is an eye in the sense of seeing. Also it is an eye since it is 
like an eye in its períormance of an eye's íunction. It is purified since it is a cause 
of puriíication of view, owing to seeing passing away and reappearance. 

74. One who sees only passing away and not reappearance assumes the 
annihilation view; and one who sees only reappearance and not passing away 
assumes the view that a new being appears. But since One who sees both outstrips 
that twofold [false] view, that Vision of his is thereíore a cause for puriiication of 
view. And the Buddhas' sons see both of these. Hence it was said above: [424] "It 
is 'puriiied' since it is a cause of puriíication of view, owing to seeing passing 
away and reappearance." 

75. It surpasses the human in the seeing of visible obịects by surpassing the 
human environment. Or it can be understood that it surpasses the human in 
surpassing the human íleshly eye. With that divine eye, Iưhich is purified and 
superhuman, he sees beings, he watches beings as men do with the íleshly eye. 

76. Passing aiuay and reappearing: he cannot see them with the divine eye actually 
at the death moment of reappearance. 17 But it is those who, being on the verge of 
death, will die now that are intended as "passing away" and those who have 
taken rebirth-linking and have just reappeared that are intended by 


17. "'He cannot see them with the divine eye'—with the knowledge of the divine eye— 
because of the extreme brevity and extreme subtlety of the material moment in 
anyone. Moreover, it is present materiality that is the obịect of the divine eye, and that 
is by prenascence condition. And there is no occurrence of exalted consciousness 
without adverting and preliminary work. Nor is materiality that is only arising able to 
serve as object condition, nor that which is dissolving. Theretore, it is rightly said that 
he cannot see with the divine eye materiality at the moments of death and reappearance. 
If the knovvledge of the divine eye has only materiality as its object, then why is it said 
that he 'sees beings'? It is said in this way since it is mainly concerned with instances 
of materiality in a being's continuity, or because that materiality is a reason for 
apprehending beings. Some say that this is said according to conventional usage" 
(Vism-mht 417). 
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"reappearing." What is pointed out is that he sees them as such passing away 
and reappearing. 

77. Inferior: despised, disdained, looked down upon, scorned, on account of 
birth, clan, wealth, etc., because of reaping the outcome of delusion. Superior: the 
opposite of that because of reaping the outcome of non-delusion. Fair: having a 
desirable, agreeable, pleasing appearance because of reaping the outcome of 
non-hate. Ugly: having undesirable, disagreeable, unpleasing appearance 
because of reaping the outcome of hate; unsightly ill-favoured, is the meaning. 
Happy in their destiny: gone to a happy destiny; or rích, very wealthy, because of 
reaping the outcome of non-greed. Unhappy in their destiny: gone to an unhappy 
destiny; or poor with little food and drink because of reaping the outcome of 
greed. 

78. Faring according to their deeds: moving on in accordance with whatever deeds 
(, kamma ) may have been accumulated. Herein, the íunction of the divine eye is 
described by the íirst expressions beginning with "passing away." But the 
íunction of knowledge of íaring according to deeds is described by this last 
expression. 

79. The order in which that knowledge arises is this. Here a bhikkhu extends 
light downwards in the direction of hell, and he sees beings in hell undergoing 
great suííering. That Vision is only the divine eye's íunction. He gives it attention 
in this way, "Aíter doing what deeds do these beings undergo this suffering?" 
Then knowledge that has those deeds as its object arises in him in this way, "It 
was aíter doing this." Likewise he extends light upwards in the direction of the 
[sensual-sphere] divine world, and he sees beings in the Nandana Grove, the 
Missaka Grove, the Phãrusaka Grove, etc., enjoying great good íortune. That 
Vision also is only the divine eye's íunction. He gives attention to it in this way 
"After doing what deeds do these beings enjoy this good íortune?" Then 
knowledge that has those deeds as its object arises in him in this way, "It was 
aíter doing this." This is what is called knowledge of íaring according to deeds. 

80. There is no special preliminary work for this. And as in this case, so too in 
the case of knowledge of the íuture; for these have the divine eye as their basis 
and their success is dependent on that of the divine eye. [425] 

81. As to ill-conducted in body, etc., it is bad conduct ( duịịhu caritam), or it is 
corrupted conduct (dutịham caritanì) because it is rotten with deíilements, thus it 
is ill-conduct (duccarita). The ill-conduct comes about by means of the body or 
the ill-conduct has arisen due to the body, thus it is ill-conduct in body; so too 
with the rest. Ill-conducted is endowed with ill-conduct. 

82. Revilers ofNoble Ones: being desirous of harm for Noble Ones consisting of 
Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, and disciples, and also of householders who are 
stream-enterers, they revile them with the worst accusations or with denial of 
their special qualities (see Ud 44 and MN 12); they abuse and upbraid them, is 
what is meant. 

83. Herein, it should be understood that when they say, "They have no 
asceticism, they are not ascetics," they revile them with the worst accusation; 
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and when they say "They have no jhãna or liberation or path of íruition, etc.," 
they revile them with denial of their special qualities. And whether done 
knowingly or unknowingly it is in either case reviling of Noble Ones; it is weighty 
kamma resembling that of immediate result, and it is an obstacle both to heaven 
and to the path. But it is remediable. 

84. The following story should be understood in order to make this clear. An 
elder and a young bhikkhu, it seems, wandered for alms in a certain village. At 
the first house they got only a spooníul of hot gruel. The elder's stomach was 
paining him with wind. He thought, "This gruel is good for me; I shall drink it 
beíore it gets cold." People brought a wooden stool to the doorstep, and he sat 
down and drank it. The other was disgusted and remarked, "The old man has 
let his hunger get the better of him and has done what he should be ashamed to 
do." The elder wandered for alms, and on returning to the monastery he asked 
the young bhikkhu, "Have you any íooting in this Dispensation, íriend?"— 
"Yes, venerable sir, I am a stream-enterer."—"Then, íriend, do not try for the 
higher paths; one whose cankers are destroyed has been reviled by you." The 
young bhikkhu asked for the elder's íorgiveness and was thereby restored to his 
íormer State. 

85. So one who reviles a Noble One, even if he is one himselí, should go to him; 
if he himselí is senior, [426] he should sit down in the squatting position and get 
his íorgiveness in this way "I have said such and such to the venerable One; may 
he íorgive me." If he himselí is junior, he should pay homage, and sitting in the 
squatting position and holding out his hand palms together, he should get his 
íorgiveness in this way, "I have said such and such to you, venerable sir; íorgive 
me." If the other has gone away, he should get his íorgiveness either by going to 
him himseli or by sending someone such as a co-resident. 

86. If he can neither go nor send, he should go to the bhikkhus who live in that 
monastery, and, sitting down in the squatting position if they are ịunior, or 
actừig in the way already described if they are senior, he should get íorgiveness 
by saying, "Venerable sirs, I have said such and such to the venerable one named 
so and so; may that venerable one íorgive me." And this should also be done 
when he fails to get íorgiveness in his presence. 

87. If it is a bhikkhu who wanders alone and it cannot be discovered where he 
is living or where he has gone, he should go to a wise bhikkhu and say, "Venerable 
sir, I have said such and such to the venerable one named so and so. When I 
remember it, I am remorseíul. What shall I do?" He should be told, "Think no 
more about it; the elder íorgives you. Set your mind at rest." Then he should 
extend his hands palms together in the direction taken by the Noble One and 
say, "Forgive me." 

88. If the Noble One has attained the final Nibbãna, he should go to the place 
where the bed is, on which he attained the fừial Nibbãna, and should go as far 
as the charnel ground to ask íorgiveness. When this has been done, there is no 
obstruction either to heaven or to the path. He becomes as he was beíore. 

89. VVrong in their vieivs: having distorted Vision. Acquirers of kamma dne to 
ĩvrong vieio: those who have kamma of the various kinds acquired through wrong 
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view, and also those who incite others to bodily kamma, etc., rooted in wrong 
view. And here, though reviling of Noble Ones has already been included by the 
mention of verbal misconduct, and though wrong view has already been 
included by the mention of mental misconduct, it may be understood, 
nevertheless, that the two are mentioned again in order to emphasize their great 
reprehensibility 

90. Reviling Noble Ones is greatly reprehensible because of its resemblance to 
kamma with immediate result. For this is said: "Sãriputta, just as a bhikkhu 
possessing virtuous conduct, concentration and understanding could here and 
now attain íinal knowledge, so it is in this case, I say; if he does not abandon 
such talk and such thoughts and renounce such views, he will find himselt in 
hell as surely as if he had been carried off and put there" (M I 71). 18 [427] And 
there is nothing more reprehensible than wrong view, according as it is said: 
"Bhikkhus, I do not see any one thing so reprehensible as wrong view" (A I 33). 

91. On the breakup of the body: on the giving up of the clung-to aggregates. 
Atter death: in the taking up of the aggregates generated next aíter that. Or 
alternatively, on the breakup of the body is on the interruption of the life taculty 
and after death is beyond the death consciousness. 

92. A State ofloss and the rest are all only synonyms for hell. Hell is a State ofloss 
(,apãya ) because it is removed ( apeta ) from the reason (ai/a) 19 known as merit, 
which is the cause of [attaining] heaven and deliverance; or because of the absence 
(abhãim) of any origin (ãya) of pleasures. The destiny (gati, going), the retuge, of 
suttering (i dukkha ) is the unhappy destiny ( duggati ); or the destiny (gati) produced 
by kamma that is corrupted (duttha) by much hate ( dosa ) is an unhappy destiny 
(duggati ). Those who commit wrongdoings, being separated out ( vivasa ) fall 
(nipatanti) in here, thus it is perdition (vinipđta); or alternatively, when they are 
destroyed ( vinassanto ), they fall (patanti) in here, all their limbs being broken up, 
thus it is perdition ( vinipãta ). There is no reason (aya) reckoned as satistying here, 
thus it is hell (nừaya). 

93. Or alternatively the animal generation is indicated by the mention of States 
of loss ; for the animal generation is a State of loss because it is removed from the 
happy destiny; but it is not an unhappy destiny because it allows the existence 
of royal nãgas (serpents), who are greatly honoured. The realm of ghosts is 
indicated by the mention of the unhappy destiny ; for that is both a State of loss and 
an unhappy destiny because it is removed from the happy destiny and because 
it is the destiny of suttering; but it is not perdition because it is not a State of 
perdition such as that of the asura demons. The race of asura demons is indicated 
by the mention of perdition ; for that is both a State of loss and an unhappy 
destiny in the way already described, and it is called "perdition" (deprivation) 
from all opportunities. Hell itselt in the various aspects of Avĩci, etc., is indicated 
by the mention of hell. 


18. In rendering yathãbhatam here in this very idiomatic passage M-a II 32 has been 
consulted. 

19. For the word aya see XVI.17. 
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Have ... appeared: have gone to; have been reborn there, is the intention. 

94. The bright side should be understood in the opposite way. But there is this 
diííerence. Here the mention of the happy destiny includes the human destiny, 
and only the divine destiny is included by the mention of heavenly. Herein, a 
good (siindara) destiny (gati) is a happy destiny (sugati ). It is the very highest 
(suịịhu aggo) in such things as the objective íields comprising visible obịects, etc., 
thus it is heavenly (sagga ). All that is a world ( loka ) in the sense of crumbling and 
disintegrating (lujjana-palujjana). This is the word meaning. 

Thus ĩvith the divine eye, etc., is all a summing-up phrase; the meaning here in 
brief is this: so with the divine eye ... he sees. 

95. Now, a clansman who is a beginner and wants to see in this way should 
make sure that the jhãna, which has a kasina as its object and is the basis for 
direct-knowledge, is made in all ways susceptible of his guidance. Then one of 
these three kasinas, that is to say the fire kasina, white kasina, [428] or light 
kasina, should be brought to the neighbourhood [of the arising of divine-eye 
knowledge]. He should make this access jhãna his resort and stop there to 
extend [the kasina]; the intention is that absorption should not be aroused here; 
for if he does induce absorption, the [kasina] will become the support for basic 
jhãna, but not for the [direct-knowledge] preliminary work. The light kasina is 
the best of the three. So either that, or one of the others, should be worked up in 
the way stated in the Description of the Kasinas, and it should be stopped at the 
level of access and extended there. And the method for extending it should be 
understood in the way already described there too. It is only what is visible 
within the area to which the kasina has been extended that can be seen. 

96. However, while he is seeing what is visible, the turn of the preliminary 
work runs out. Thereupon the light disappears. When that has disappeared, he 
no longer sees what is visible (cf. M III 158). Then he should again and again 
attain the basic jhãna, emerge and pervade with light. In this way the light 
gradually gets Consolidated till at length it remains in whatever sized area has 
been delimited by him in this way, "Let there be light here." Even if he sits 
watching all day he can still see visible obịects. 

97. And here there is the simile of the man who set out on a ịourney by night 
with a grass torch. Someone set out on a ịourney by night, it seems, with a grass 
torch. His torch stopped ílaming. Then the even and uneven places were no 
more evident to him. He stubbed the torch on the ground and it again blazed up. 
In doing so it gave more light than beíore. As it went on dying out and ílaring up 
again, eventually the sun rose. When the sun had risen, he thought, "There is 
no íurther need of the torch," and he threw it away and went on by daylight. 

98. Herein, the kasina light at the time of the preliminary work is like the light 
of the torch. His no more seeing what is visible when the light has disappeared 
owing to the turn of the preliminary work running out while he is seeing what 
is visible is like the man's not seeing the even and uneven places owing to the 
torch's stopping ílaming. His repeated attaining is like the stubbing of the 
torch. His more powerful pervasion with light by repeating the preliminary 
work is like the torch's giving more light than beíore. The strong light's 
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remaining in as large an area as he delimits is like the sun's rising. His seeing 
even during a whole day what is visible in the strong light aíter throwing the 
limited light away is like the man's going on by day aíter throwing the torch 
away. 

99. Herein, when visible objects that are not within the íocus of the bhikkhu's 
íleshly eye come into the íocus of his eye of knowledge—that is to say, visible 
objects that are inside his belly, belonging to the heart basis, belonging to what 
is below the earth's suríace, behind walls, mountains and enclosures, or in 
another world-sphere—[429] and are as if seen with the íleshly eye, then it 
should be understood that the divine eye has arisen. And only that is capable of 
seeing the visible obịects here, not the preliminary-work consciousnesses. 

100. But this is an obstacle for an ordinary man. Why? Because wherever he 
determines, "Let there be light," it becomes all light, even aíter penetrating 
through earth, sea and mountains. Then fear arises in him when he sees the 
íearíul íorms of spirits, ogres, etc., that are there, owing to which his mind is 
distracted and he loses his jhãna. So he needs to be careíul in seeing what is 
visible (see M III158). 

101. Here is the order of arising of the divine eye: when mind-door adverting, 
which has made its object that visible datum of the kind already described, has 
arisen and ceased, then, making that same visible datum the object, all should be 
understood in the way already described beginning, "Either four or five 
impulsions impel ..." (§5) Here also the [three or four] prior consciousnesses 
are of the sense sphere and have applied and sustained thought. The last of 
these consciousnesses, which accomplishes the aim, is of the fine-material sphere 
belonging to the íourth jhãna. Knowledge conascent with that is called 
"knowledge of the passing away and reappearance of beings" and "knowledge 
of the divine eye." 

The explanation of knowledge of passing away and reappearance is ended. 
[General] 

102. The Helper, knower of five aggregates, 

Had these five direct-knowledges to tell; 

When they are known, there are conceming them 
These general matters to be known as well. 

103. Among these, the divine eye, called knowledge of passing away and 
reappearance, has two accessory kinds of knowledge, that is to say "knowledge 
of the íuture" and "knowledge of íaring according to deeds." So these two along 
with the five beginning with the kinds of supernormal power make seven kinds 
of direct-knowledge given here. 

104. Now, in order to avoid coníusion about the classiíication of their obịects: 

The Sage has told four object triads 
By means of which one can iníer 
Just how these seven diííerent kinds 
Of direct-knowledges occur. 
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105. Here is the explanation. Four object triads have been told by the Greatest 
of the Sages. What four? The limited-object triad, the path-object triad, the past- 
object triad, and the internal-object triad. 20 

106. (1) Herein, knoivledge of supernormal poĩver [430] occurs with respect to 
seven kinds of object, that is to say as having a limited or exalted, a past, íuture 
or present, and an internal or external object. How? 

When he wants to go with an invisible body aíter making the body dependent 
on the mind, and he converts the body to accord with the mind (XII. 119), and he 
sets it, mounts it, on the exalted consciousness, then taking it that the [word in 
the] accusative case is the proper obịect, 21 it has a limited object because its object 
is the material body. When he wants to go with a visible body aíter making the 
mind dependent on the body and he converts the mind to accord with the body 
and sets it, mounts it, on the material body then taking it that the [word in the] 
accusative case is the proper object, it has an exalted obịect because its object is the 
exalted consciousness. 

107. But that same consciousness takes what has passed, has ceased, as its 
object, thereíore it has a past object. In those who resolve about the íuture, as in the 
case of the Elder Mahã Kassapa in the Great Storing of the Relics, and others, it 
has a íuture object. When the Elder Mahã Kassapa was making the great relic 
store, it seems, he resolved thus, "During the next two hundred and eighteen 
years in the íuture let not these períumes dry up or these flowers wither or these 
lamps go out," and so it all happened. When the Elder Assagutta saw the 
Community of Bhikkhus eating dry food in the Vattaniya Lodging he resolved 
thus, "Let the water pool become cream of curd every day beíore the meal," and 
when the water was taken beíore the meal it was cream of curd; but aíter the meal 
there was only the normal water. 22 


20. See Abhidhamma Mãtikã ("schedule"), Dhs lf. This consists of 22 sets of triple 
classiíications (tika) and 100 sets of double ones (dnka). The íirst triad "protitable, 
unprotitable, and [morally] indeterminate," and the íirst dyad is "root-cause, not- 
root-cause." The Mãtikã is used in the Dhammasanganĩ (for which it serves as the 
basic structure), in the Vibhanga (in some of the "Abhidhamma Sections" and in the 
"Questionnaires") and in the Patthãna. All dhammas are either classiíiable according 
to these triads and dyads, under one of the headings, if the triad or dyad is all- 
embracing, or are called "not-so-classifiable" (na-vattabba), if the triad or dyad is not. 
The four triads mentioned here are: no. 13, "dhammas with a limited object, with an 
exalted object, with a measureless object"; no. 16, "dhammas with a path as object, 
with a path as root-cause, with path as predominance"; no. 19, "dhammas with a past 
object, with a tuture object, with a present object"; and no. 21, "dhammas with an 
internal object, with an external object, with an internal-external object." 

21. The "word in the accusative case" is in the íirst instance "body," governed by the 
verb "converts" (kãyam parinãmeti); see Vism-mht. 

22. Vism-mht comments: "Although with the words: 'These perfumes/ etc., he 
apprehends present pertumes, etc., nevertheless the object of his resolving 
consciousness is actually their tuture materiality that is to be associated with the 
distinction of not drying up. This is because the resolve concerns the íuture ... 'Cream 
of curd': when resolving, his object is the tuture appearance of curd." 
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108. At the time of going with an invisible body aíter making the body 
dependent on the mind it has a present object. 

At the time of converting the mind to accord with the body, or the body to 
accord with the mind, and at the time of creating one's own appearance as a boy 
etc., it has an internal object because it makes one's own body and mind its object. 
But at the time of showing elephants, horses, etc., externally it has an external 
obịect. 

This is how, íirstly the kinds of supernormal power should be understood to 
occur with respect to the seven kinds of object. 

109. (2) Knoiưledge of the divine ear element occurs with respect to four kinds of 
object, that is to say, as having a limited, and a present, and an internal or 
external object. How? 

Since it makes sound its object and since sound is limited (see Vibh 74), it 
thereíore has a limited object. 23 But since it occurs only by making existing 
sound its object, it has a present obịect. At the time of hearing sounds in one's own 
belly it has an internal object. At the time of hearing the sounds of others it has an 
external obịect. [431] This is how the knowledge of the divine ear element should 
be understood to occur with respect to the four kinds of object. 

110. (3) Knoĩưledge of penetration of minds occurs with respect to eight kinds of 
object, that is to say, as having a limited, exalted or measureless object, path as 
object, and a past, íuture or present object, and an external object. How? 

At the time of knowing others' sense-sphere consciousness it has a limited 
object. At the time of knowing their fine-material-sphere or immaterial-sphere 
consciousness it has an exalted obịect. At the time of knowing path and íruition it 
has a measureless object. And here an ordinary man does not know a stream- 
enterer's consciousness, nor does a stream-enterer know a once-returner's, and 
so up to the Arahant's consciousness. But an Arahant knows the consciousness 
of all the others. And each higher one knows the consciousnesses of all those 
below him. This is the diííerence to be understood. At the time when it has path 
consciousness as its object it has path as obịect. But when one knows another's 
consciousness within the past seven days, or within the íuture seven days, then 
it has a past obịect and has a ỷuture obịect respectively 

111. How does it have a present object? "Present" ( paccuppanna ) is of three 
kinds, that is to say present by moment, present by continuity, and present by 
extent. Herein, what has reached arising ( nppãda ), presence ( ịhiti ), and dissolution 
(bhanga ) is present by moment. What is included in one or two rounds of continuity 
is present by continuity. 

112. Herein, when someone goes to a well-lit place aíter sitting in the dark, an 
object is not clear at íirst; until it becomes clear, one or two rounds of continuity 


Vattanĩyasenãsana was apparently a monastery in the Vindhya Hills ( Vihịatavĩ): 
see Mhv XIX.6; Dhs-a 419. The Elders Assagutta and Rohana instructed Kajangala 
who was sent to convert Menander (Lamotte, Histoire de ỉa Bouddhisme Indien, p. 440). 
23. Cf. also Vibh 62 and 91. 
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should be understood [to pass] meanwhile. And when he goes into an inner 
closet aíter going about in a well-lit place, a visible obịect is not immediately 
evident at íirst; until it becomes clear, one or two rounds of continuity should be 
understood [to pass] meanwhile. When he stands at a distance, although he 
sees the alterations (movements) of the hands of washer-men and the alterations 
(movements) of the striking of gongs, drums, etc., yet he does not hear the sound 
at íirst (see Ch. XIV n. 22); until he hears it, one or two rounds of continuity 
should be understood [to pass] meanwhile. This, íirstly, is according to the 
Majjhima reciters. 

113. The Samyutta reciters, however, say that there are two kinds of continuity 
that is to say material continuity and immaterial continuity: that a material 
continuity lasts as long as the [muddy] line of water touching the bank when 
one treads in the water takes to clear, 24 as long as the heat of the body in one who 
has walked a certain extent takes to die down, as long as the blindness in one 
who has come from the sunshine into a room does not depart, as long as when, 
aíter someone has been giving attention to his meditation subịect in a room and 
then opens the shutters by day and looks out, the dazzling in his eyes does not 
die down; and that an immaterial continuity consists in two or three rounds of 
impulsions. Both of these are [according to them] called "presentby continuity" 
[432] 

114. What is delimited by a single becoming (existence) is called present by 
extent, with reference to which it is said in the Bhaddekaratta Sutta: "Friends, the 
mind and mental obịects are both what is present. Consciousness is bound by 
desire and greed for what is present. Because consciousness is bound by desire 
and greed he delights in that. When he delights in that, then he is vanquished 
with respect to present States" (M III197). 

And here, "present by continuity" is used in the Commentaries while "present 
by extent" is used in the Suttas. 

115. Herein, some 25 say that consciousness "present by moment" is the object 
of knowledge of penetration of minds. What reason do they give? It is that the 
consciousness of the possessor of supemormal power and that of the other arise 
in a single moment. Their simile is this: just as when a handtul of flowers is 
thrown into the air, the stalk of one flower is probably struck by the stalk of 
another, and so too, when with the thought, "I will know another's mind," the 
mind of a multitude is adverted to as a mass, then the mind of one is probably 
penetrated by the mind of the other either at the moment of arising or at the 
moment of presence or at the moment of dissolution. 

116. That, however, is reịected in the Commentaries as erroneous, because even 
if one went on adverting for a hundred or a thousand years, there is never co- 
presence of the two consciousnesses, that is to say, of that with which he adverts 


24. Vism-mht adds: "Some however explain the meaning in this way: It is as long as, 
when one has stepped on the dry bank with a wet foot, the water line on the foot does 
not disappear." 

25. The residents of the Abhayagiri Monastery in Anurãdhapura (Vism-mht). 
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and that [of impulsion] with which he knows, and because the flaw of plurality 
of objects follows if presence [of the same object] to both adverting and impulsion 
is not insisted on. What should be understood is that the object is present by 
continuity and present by extent. 

117. Herein, another's consciousness during a time measuring two or three 
cognitive series with impulsions extending beíore and aíter the [strictly] 
currently existing cognitive series with impulsions, is all called "present by 
continuity." But in the Samyutta Commentary it is said that "present by extent" 
should be illustrated by a round of impulsions. 

118. That is rightly said. Here is the illustration. The possessor of supernormal- 
power who wants to know another's mind adverts. The adverting [consciousness] 
makes [the other's consciousness that is] present by moment its object and ceases 
together with it. Aíter that there are four or five impulsions, of which the last is 
the supernormal-power consciousness, the rest being of the sense sphere. That 
same [other's] consciousness, which has ceased, is the object of all these too, and 
so they do not have diííerent obịects because they have an object that is "present 
by extent." And while they have a single object it is only the supernormal-power 
consciousness that actually knows another's consciousness, not the others, just 
as in the eye-door it is only eye-consciousness that actually sees the visible 
datum, not the others. 

119. So this has a present object in what is present by continuity and what is 
present by extent. [433] Or since what is present by continuity íalls within what 
is present by extent, it can thereíore be understood that it has a present object 
simply in what is present by extent. 

It has an external obịect because it has only another's mind as its object. 

This is how knowledge of penetration of minds should be understood to 
occur with respect to the eight kinds of obịects. 

120. (4) Knoĩưledge of past lives occurs with respect to eight kinds of object, that 
is to say, as having a limited, exalted, or measureless object, path as object, a past 
obịect, and an internal, external, or not-so-classifiable object. How? 

At the time of recollecting sense-sphere aggregates it has a limited object. At 
the time of recollecting fine-material-sphere or immaterial-sphere aggregates it 
has an exalted obịect. At the time of recollecting a path developed, or a íruition 
realized, in the past either by oneselí or by others, it has a measureless obịect. At the 
time of recollecting a path developed it has a path as obịect. But it invariably has a 
past obịect. 

121. Herein, although knowledge of penetration of minds and knowledge of 
íaring according to deeds also have a past object, still, of these two, the object of 
the knowledge of penetration of minds is only consciousness within the past 
seven days. It knows neither other aggregates nor what is bound up with 
aggregates [that is, name, surname, and so on]. It is said indirectly that it has a 
path as object since it has the consciousness associated with the path as its 
object. Also, the object of knowledge of íaring according to deeds is simply past 
volition. But there is nothing, whether past aggregates or what is bound up 
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with aggregates, that is not the object of knowledge of past lives; for that is on a 
par with omniscient knowledge with respect to past aggregates and States bound 
up with aggregates. This is the difference to be understood here. 

122. This is the method according to the Commentaries here. But it is said in 
the Patthãna: "Proíitable aggregates are a condition, as object condition, for 
knowledge of supernormal power, for knowledge of penetration of minds, for 
knowledge of past lives, for knowledge of íaring according to deeds, and for 
knowledge of the íuture" (Patth 1154), and thereíore four aggregates are also the 
obịects of knowledge of penetration of minds and of knowledge of íaring 
according to deeds. And there too proíitable and unproíitable [aggregates are 
the object] of knowledge of íaring according to deeds. 

123. At the time of recollecting one's own aggregates it has an internal obịect. At 
the time of recollecting another's aggregates it has an external obịect. At the time 
of recollecting [the concepts consisting in] name, race (surname) in the way 
beginning, "In the past there was the Blessed One Vipassin. His mother was 
Bhandumatĩ. His íather was Bhandumant" (see D II 6-7), and [the concept 
consisting in] the sign of the earth, etc., it has a not-so-classifiable object. And here 
the name and race (surname, lineage) must be regarded not as the actual words 
but as the meaning of the words, which is established by convention and bound 
up with aggregates. For the actual words [434] are "limited" since they are 
included by the sound base, according as it is said: "The discrimination of 
language has a limited object" (Vibh 304). Our preíerence here is this. 

This is how the knowledge of past lives should be understood to occur with 
respect to the eight kinds of object. 

124. (5) Knoĩvledge of the divine eye occurs with respect to four kinds of object, 
that is to say as having a limited, a present, and an internal or external object. 
How? Since it makes materiality its object and materiality is limited (see Vibh 62) 
it thereíore has a limited object. Since it occurs only with respect to existing 
materiality it has a present obịect. At the time of seeing materiality inside one's 
own belly, etc., it has an internal object. At the time of seeing another's materiality 
it has an external obịect. This is how the knowledge of the divine eye should be 
understood to occur with respect to the four kinds of object. 

125. (6) Knoĩvledge of theỷuture occurs with respect to eight kinds of object, that 
is to say as having a limited or exalted or immeasurable object, a path as object, 
a íuture object, and an internal, external, or not-so classiíiable object. How? At 
the time of knowing this, "This one will be reborn in the íuture in the sense 
sphere," it has a limited obịect. At the time of knowing, "He will be reborn in the 
fine-material or immaterial sphere," it has an exaỉted obịect. At the time of knowing, 
"He will develop the path, he will realize íruition," it has an immeasurable obịect. 
At the time of knowing, "He will develop the path," it has a path as obịect too. But 
it invariably has a ỷuture obịect. 

126. Herein, although knowledge of penetration of minds has a íuture object 
too, nevertheless its object is then only íuture consciousness that is within seven 
days; for it knows neither any other aggregate nor what is bound up with 
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aggregates. But there is nothing in the íuture, as described under the knowledge 
of past lives (§121), that is not an object of knowledge of the íuture. 

127. At the time of knowing, "I shall be reborn there," it has an internal object. At 
the time of knowing, "So-and-so will be reborn there," it has an external object. 
But at the time of knowing name and race (surname) in the way beginning, "In 
the íuture the Blessed One Metteyya will arise. His íather will be the brahman 
Subrahmã. His mother will be the brahmani Brahmavatĩ" (see D III 76), it has a 
not-so-classifiable object in the way described under knowledge of past lives 
(§123). 

This is how the knowledge of the íuture should be understood. 

128. (7) Knoivledge offaring according to deeds occurs with respect to five kinds 
of object, that is to say, as having a limited or exalted, a past, and an internal or 
external object. How? At the time of knowing sense-sphere kamma (deeds) it has 
a limited obịect. [435] At the time of knowing fine-material-sphere or immaterial- 
sphere kamma it has an exalted object. Since it knows only what is past it has a past 
object. At the time of knowing one's own kamma it has an internal obịect. At the 
time of knowing another's kamma it has an external obịect. This is how the 
knowledge of íaring according to deeds should be understood to occur with 
respect to the five kinds of object. 

129. And when [the knowledge] described here both as "having an internal 
object" and "having an external object" knows [these obịects] now internally 
and now externally it is then said that it has an internal-external object as well. 

The thirteenth chapter concluding "The Description of 
Direct-knowledge" in the Path of Purification composed 
for the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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[A. Understandinc] 

ĩ. [436] Now, concentration was described under the heading of consciousness 
in the stanza: 

When a wise man, established well in virtue, 

Develops consciousness and understanding (1.1). 

And that has been developed in all its aspects by the bhikkhu who is thus 
possessed of the more advanced development of concentration that has acquired 
with direct-knowledge the beneíits [described in Chs. XII and XIII]. But 
understanding comes next and that has still to be developed. Now, that is not easy 
íirstly even to know about, let alone to develop, when it is taught very brieíly. In 
order, thereíore, to deal with the detailed method of its development there is the 
following set of questions: 

(i) What is understanding? 

(ii) In what sense is it understanding? 

(iii) What are its characteristic, íunction, maniíestation, and 

proximate cause? 

(iv) How many kinds of understanding are there? 

(v) How is it developed? 

(vi) What are the beneíits of developing understandừig? 

2. Here are the answers: 

(i) Whatis UNDERSTAND1NG? Understanding (pannđ) is of many sorts and has various 
aspects. An answer that attempted to explain it all would accomplish neither its 
intention nor its purpose, and would, besides, lead to distraction; so we shall coníine 
ourselves to the kind intended here, which is ưnderstanding consisting in insight 
knowledge associated with proíitable consciousness. 

3. (ii) In what sense is it UNDERSTAND1NG? It is understanding ( pannã ) in the sense 
of act of understanding ( paịãnana )d What is this act of understanding? It is 


1. Cf. Patis I 42, etc.; Abhidhamma detinitions very commonly make use of the Pali 
torms of verbal nouns, here instanced by pannã (understanding = State of under- 
standing) and paịãnam (understanding = act of understanding), both from the verb 
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knowing ( ịãnana ) in a particular mode separate from the modes of perceiving 
( sanịãnana ) and cognizing (vijãnana). [437] For though the State of knowing 
(ịãnana-bhãva) is equally present in perception ( sannã), in consciousness 
(vinnãna), and in understanding ( paũnã ), nevertheless perception is only the 
mere perceiving of an object as, say blue or yellow; it cannot bring about the 
penetration of its characteristics as impermanent, painíul, and not-self. 
Consciousness knows the obịects as blue or yellow, and it brings about the 
penetration of its characteristics, but it cannot bring about, by endeavouring, the 
maniíestation of the [supramundane] path. Understanding knows the object in 
the way already stated, it brings about the penetration of the characteristics, and 
it brings about, by endeavouring, the maniíestation of the path. 

4. Suppose there were three people, a child without discretion, a villager, and a 
money-changer, who saw a heap of coừis lying on a money-changer's counter. The 
child without discretion knows merely that the coừis are íigured and omamented, 
long, square or round; he does not know that they are reckoned as valuable for 
human use and enịoyment. And the villager knows that they are íigured and 
ornamented, etc., and that they are reckoned as valuable for human use and 
enịoyment; but he does not know such distừictions as, "This one is genuine, this is 
íalse, this is half-value." The money-changer knows all those kừids, and he does so 
by looking at the coin, and by listening to the sound of it when sttuck, and by 
smelling its smell, tastừig its taste, and weighing it in his hand, and he knows that 
it was made in a certain village or town or City or on a certain moưntain or by a 
certain master. And this may be ưnderstood as an illustration. 

5. Perception is like the child without discretion seeing the coin, because it 
apprehends the mere mode of appearance of the object as blue and so on. 
Consciousness is like the villager seeing the coin, because it apprehends the 
mode of the object as blue, etc., and because it extends íurther, reaching the 
penetration of its characteristics. Understanding is like the money-changer 
seeing the coin, because, aíter apprehending the mode of the object as blue, etc., 
and extending to the penetration of the characteristics, it extends still íurther, 
reaching the maniíestation of the path. 

That is why this act of ưnderstanding should be understood as // knowừig in a 
particular mode separate from the modes of perceiving and cognizừig." For that is 
what the words "it is ưnderstanding in the sense of act of understanding" reíer to. 

6. However, it is not ahvays to be toLincl where perception and consciousness are. 2 
[438] But when it is, it is not disconnected from those States. And because it cannot 
be taken as disconnected thus: "This is perception, this is consciousness, this is 
ưnderstanding," its diííerence is consequently subtle and hard to see. Hence the 
venerable Nãgasena said: "A ditiicult thing, o King, has been done by the Blessed 
One."—"What, venerable Nãgasena, is the difficult thừig that has been done by the 
Blessed One?"—"The diííicult thing, o King, done by the Blessed One was the 


paịãnãti (he understands). English does not always, as in this case, distinguish betvveen 
the two. Similarly, for example, from the verb socati (he sorrovvs) we find soka (sorrow, 
State of sorrowing) and socana (sorrowing, act of sorrowing), and here the English 
diííerentiates. Cf. parallel treatment of parinã at M-a II 343f. 
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deíining of the immaterial States of consciousness and its concomitants, which 
occur with a sừigle object, and which he declared thus: 'This is contact, this is 
íeeling, this is perception, this is volition, this is consciousness'" (Mil 87). 

7. (iii) What are its characteristic, function, manieestation and proximate cause? 

Understanding has the characteristic of penetrating the individual essences of 
States. 2 3 Its íunction is to abolish the darkness of delusion, which conceals the 
individual essences of States. It is maniíested as non-delusion. Because of the 
words, “One who is concentrated knows and sees correctly" (A V 3), its proximate 
cause is concentration. 

8. (iv) How MANY KINDS OF UNDERSTANDINC ARE THERE? 

1 . Firstly as having the characteristic of penetrating the individual 

essences of States, it is of One kind. 

2. As mundane and supramundane it is of two kừids. 

3. Likewise as subịect to cankers and free from cankers, and so on, 

4. As the deíining of mentality and of materiality 

5. As accompanied by joy or by equanimity 

6. As the planes of seeing and of development. 

7. It is of three kinds as consisting in what is reasoned, consisting 

in what is learnt (heard), and consisting in development. 

8. Likewise as having a limited, exalted, or measureless object, 

9. As skill in improvement, detriment, and means, 

10. As interpreting the internal, and so on. 

11. It is of four kinds as knowledge of the four truths, 

12. And as the four discriminations. 4 

9. 1. Herein, the singleíold section is obvious in meaning. 

2. As regards the twofold section, the mundane is that associated with the 
mundane path and the supramundane is that associated with the supramundane 
path. So it is of two kinds as mundane and supramundane. 


2. "In arisings of consciousness with two root-causes [i.e. with non-greed and non- 
hate but without non-delusion], or without root-cause, understanding does not occur" 
(Vism-mht 432). "Just as pleasure is not invariably inseparable from happiness, so 
perception and consciousness are not invariably inseparable from understanding. 
But just as happiness is invariably inseparable from pleasure, so understanding is 
invariably inseparable from perception and consciousness" (Vism-mht 432). 

3. "A phenomenon's own essence (s ako bhãvo) or existing essence (samãno vã bhãva) 
is its individual essence (sabhãva)" (Vism-mht 433). Cf. Ch. VIII, note 68, where Vism- 
mht gives the deíinition from saha-bhãva (with essence). 

4. Paịisambhidã is usually rendered by "analysis" (see e.g. Points of Controversy — 
Kathãvatthu translation—pp. 377ff). But the Tipitaka explanations of the four paịisambhidã 
suggest no emphasis on analysis rather than synthesis. Vism-mht gives the following 
detinition of the term: “Knowledge that is classitied ( pabheda-gata = put into a division) 
under meaning (attha) as capable of eííecting the explanation and deíinition of specitic 
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10. 3. In the second dyad, that subịect to cankers is that which is the object of 
cankers. That freefrom cankers is not their object. This dyad is the same in meaning 
as the mundane and supramundane. The same method applies to the dyads 
subject to cankers and free from cankers, associated with cankers and dissociated 
from cankers (Dhs 3), and so on. So it is of two kinds as subịect to cankers and 
free from cankers, and so on. 

11. 4. In the third dyad, when a man wants to begin insight, his understanding 
of the deíining of the four immaterial aggregates is understanding as defining of 
mentality, [439] and his understanding of the deíining of the material aggregate 
is understanding as deỊining of materiality. So it is of two kinds as the deíining of 
mentality and of materiality 

12. 5. In the íourth dyad, understanding belonging to two of the kinds of 
sense-sphere proíitable consciousness, and belonging to sixteen 5 of the kinds of 
path consciousness with four of the jhãnas in the íiveíold method, is accompanied 
by joy. Understanding belonging to two of the kinds of sense-sphere proíitable 
consciousness, and belonging to (the remaining) four kinds of path 
consciousness with the fifth ịhãnas is accompanied by equanimity. So it is of two 
kinds as accompanied by joy or by equanimity 

13. 6. In the fifth dyad, understanding belonging to the íirst path is the pỉane of 
seeing. Understanding belonging to the remaining three paths is the plane of 
development (see XXII.127). So it is of two kinds as the planes of seeing and of 
development. 

14. 7. As regards the triads, understanding acquired without hearing from 
another is that consisting in ĩvhat is reasoned because it is produced by one's own 
reasoning. Understanding acquired by hearing from another is that consisting 
in ĩvhat is heard, because it is produced by hearing. Understanding that has 
reached absorption, having been somehow produced by (meditative) 
development, is that consisting in development. And this is said: Herein, what 
is understanding consisting in what is reasoned? In the spheres of work invented 
by ingenuity or in the spheres of craít invented by ingenuity, or in the sorts of 
Science invented by ingenuitỵ any preíerence, view, choice, opinion, ịudgment, 
liking for pondering over things, that concerns ownership of deeds ( kamma ) or is 
in coníormity with truth or is of such kind as to coníorm with (the axioms) 
'Materiality is impermanent' or 'Feeling ... perception ... íormations ... 


characteristics of the meaning class (meaning division) is called attha-patisambhidã; 
and so with the other three" (Vism-mht 436). "Discrimination" has been chosen for 
paịisambhidã because, while it has the sense of "division," it does not imply an opposite 
process as "analysis" does. Also it may be questioned vvhether the four are well 
described as "entirely logical": "entirely epistemological" might perhaps be both less 
rigid and nearer; for they seem to cover four interlocking tields, namely: meanings of 
statements and eííects of causes (etc.), statements of meanings and causes of ettects 
(etc.), language as restricted to etymological rules of verbal expression, and clarity (or 
perspicuous inspiration) in marshalling the other three. 

5. I.e. the four paths with the íirst jhãna and those with the second, third, and íourth, 
out of the five (Vism-mh 434). 
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consciousness is impermanent' that one acquires without hearing it from 
another—that is called understanding consisting in what is reasoned. 

(In the spheres ) that one acquires by hearing it from another—that is called 
understanding consisting in what is learnt (heard). 

And all understanding in anyone who has attained (an attainment) is 
understanding consisting in development (Vibh 324-25). 

So it is of three kinds as consisting in what is thought out, in what is heard, 
and in development. 

15. 8. In the second triad, the understanding that occurs contingent upon 
sense-sphere States has a limited object. That which occurs contingent upon 
fine-material-sphere States or immaterial-sphere States has an exalted object. That 
is mundane insight. That which occurs contingent upon Nibbãna has a 
measureless object. That is supramundane insight. So it is of three kinds as having 
a limited, an exalted, or a measureless object. 

16. 9. In the third triad, it is increase that is called improvement. That is twofold 
as the elimination of harm and the arousing of good. Skill in improvement is 
skill in these, according as it is said: Herein, what is skill in improvement? When 
a man brings these things to mind both unarisen unproíitable things do not 
arise and arisen unproíitable things are abandoned in him; or when he brings 
these things to mind [440] both unarisen proíitable things arise and arisen 
proíitable things advance to growth, increase, development, and períection in 
him. VVhatever here is understanding, act of understanding [for words elided 
see Dhs 16] non-delusion, investigation of States, right view, is called skill in 
improvement (Vibh 325-26). 

17. Non-increase is what is called detriment. That also is twofold as the 
diminution of good and the arousing of harm. Skill in detriment is skill in these, 
according as it is said: "Herein, what is skill in detriment? When a man brings 
these things to mind, both unarisen proíitable things do not arise ..." (Vibh 
326), and so on. 

18. But in either of these cases any skill in means to cause the production of 
such and such things, which skill occurs at that moment and is aroused on that 
occasion, is what is called skill in tneans, according as it is said: "And all 
understanding of means thereto is skill in means" (Vibh 326). 

So it is of three kinds as skill in improvement, in detriment, and in means. 

19. 10. In the íourth triad, insight-understanding initiated by apprehending 
one's own aggregates is interpreting the internal. 6 That initiated by apprehending 
another's aggregates or external materiality not bound up with the íaculties, 
[that is, inanimate matter], is interpreting the external. That initiated by 
apprehending both is interpreting the internal and external. So it is of three kinds 
as interpreting the internal, and so on. 


6. The word abhinivisati with its noun abhinivesa means literally "to dwell on," and so 
"to adhere," or "insist." In the Tipitaka it always appears in a bad sense and always 
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20. 11. As regards the tetrads, in the first tetrad, knowledge that occurs 
contingent upon the truth of suffering is knoiưledge of suffering; knowledge that 
occurs contingent upon the origin of suffering is knoivledge of the origin of 
suffering; knowledge that occurs contingent upon the cessation of suffering is 
knomledge ofthe cessation of suffering; and knowledge that occurs contingent upon 
the way leading to the cessation of suffering is knoĩưledge of the may leading to the 
cessation of suffering. So it is of four kinds as knowledge of the four truths. 

21. 12. In the second tetrad, the four kinds of knowledge classed as that 
concemed with meanừig, etc., are called the/oí<r discriminations. For this is said: 
"Knowledge about meaning is the discrimination of meaning ( attha- 
patisambhidã). Knowledge about law is the discrimination of law ( dhatnma- 
paịisambhidã). Knowledge about enunciation of language dealing with meaning 
and law is the discrimination of language ( nirutti-patisambhidã ). Knowledge 
about kinds of knowledge is discrimination of perspicuity ( patibhãna- 
patisambhidã)" (Vibh 293). 

22. Herein, meaning (atthn ) is brieíly a term for the íruit of a cause ( hetíi ). For in 
accordance with the cause it is served 7 arrived at, reached, thereíore it is called 
"meaning" (or "purpose"). But in particular the five things, namely (i) anything 
conditionally produced, [441] (ii) Nibbãna, (iii) the meaning of what is spoken, 
(iv) (kamma-) result, and (v) íunctional (consciousness), should be understood 
as meaning. When anyone reviews that meaning, any knowledge of his, íalling 
within the category ( pabheda ) concerned with meaning, is the discrimination of 
meaning. 

23. Laiv ( dhamma) is brieíly a term for a condition ( paccaya ). For since a condition 
necessitates ( dahati ) whatever it may be, makes it occur or allows it to happen, it 
is thereíore called "law" ( dhammn ). But in particular the five things, namely, (i) 
any cause that produces íruit, (ii) the noble path, (iii) what is spoken, (iv) what is 
proíitable, and (v) what is unproíitable, should be understood as lam. When 
anyone reviews that law, any knowledge of his, íalling within the category 
concemed with law, is the discrimination of lam. 


appears in contexts with wrong view and clinging (see e.g. M III 30-31, Nidd I 436, 
and also Vism-mht quoted above at I. 140). However, in the Commentaries, the word 
appears also in a good sense as at XIV130, XXI.73 and 83f., and at M-a I 250 (cf. 
saddham nivisati, MII173). In this good sense it is synonymous with right interpretation 
of experience. All the bare experience of perception is interpreted by the mind either 
in the sense of permanence, pleasure, self, which is wrong because it is not contirmed 
by experience, or in the sense of impermanence, etc., which is right because it is 
contirmed by experience (see XIV 130). There is no not interpreting experience, and it 
is a tunction of the mind that the interpretation adopted is "dwelt upon," i.e. insisted 
upon. And so it is this insistence or interpretation in accordance with reality as 
contirmed by experience that is the abhinivesa of the Commentaries in the good sense. 
For these reasons the words interpretation, mỉsinterpretation and insistence have been 
chosen here as renderings. 

7. Arĩyati —"to honour, to serve." Not in PED. Cf. ger. aranĩya (M-a 121,173), also not 
in PED, explained by the Maịpiima Nidãya ịĩkã as "to be honoured" ( payirũpasitabba ). 
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24. This same meaning is shown in the Abhidhamma by the following analysis: 

(a) "Knowledge about suííering is the discrimination of meaning. Knowledge 
about the origin of suííering is the discrimination of law. [Knowledge about 
the cessation of suííering is the discrimination of meaning. Knowledge about 
the way leading to the cessation of suííering is the discrimination of laiu] ... 

(b) "Knowledge about cause is the discrimination ofỉaw. Knowledge about the 
íruit of a cause is the discrimination of meaning ... 

(c) "Knowledge about whatever things are born, become, brought to birth, 
produced, completed, made maniiest, is the discrimination of meaning. 
Knowledge about the things from which those things were born, became, 
were brought to birth, produced, completed, made maniíest, is the 
discrimination of law ... 

(d) "Knowledge about ageing and death is the discrimination of meaning. 
Knowledge about the origin of ageing and death is the discrimination of law. 
[Knowledge about the cessation of ageing and death is the discrimination of 
meaning. Knowledge about the way leading to the cessation of ageing and 
death is the discrimination of laiv. Knowledge about birth ... becoming ... 
clinging ... craving ... íeeling ... contact ... the sixíold base ... mentality- 
materiality ... consciousness ... knowledge about íormations is the 
discrimination of meaning. Knowledge about the origin of íormations is the 
discrimination of law.\ Knowledge about the cessation of íormations is the 
discrimination of meaning. Knowledge about the way leading to the cessation 
of íormations is the discrimination of law ... 

(e) "Here a bhikkhu knows the Dhamma (Law)—the Discourses, Songs, 
[Expositions, Stanzas, Exclamations, Sayings, Birth Stories, Marvels, and] 
Answers to Questions—this is called the discrimination of law. He knows the 
meaning of whatever is said thus: 'This is the meaning of this that was said; 
this is the meaning of this that was said'—this is called the discrimination of 
meaning ... 

(f) "What States are proíitable? On an occasion when proíitable 
consciousness of the sense sphere has arisen [that is accompanied by joy 
and associated with knowledge, having a visible datum as its object ... or a 
mental datum as its object, or contingent upon whatever it may be, on that 
occasion there is contact... (for elision see Dhs §1) ... there is non-wavering]— 
these things are proíitable. Knowledge about these things is the discrimination 
of law. Knowledge about their result is the discrimination of meaning" ... 
(Vibh 293-95). 8 

25. Knoiưledge about enunciation of language dealing ĩvith meaning and law (§21): 
there is the language that is individual essence, the usage that has no exceptions, 9 
and deals with that meaning and that law. Any knowledge íalling within the 
category concerned with the enunciation of that, with the speaking, with the 
utterance of that, concerned with the root-speech of all beings, the Magadhan 


8. This quotation has been tilled out from the Vibhanga text for clarity. 
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language that is individual essence, in other words, the language of law 
(i dhamma ), [any knowledge that] as soon as it hears it spoken, pronounced, uttered, 
knovvs, "This is the individual-essence language; this is not the individual- 
essence language"—[such knowledge] is discrimination of language. 10 [442] One 
who has reached the discrimination of language knows, on hearing the words 
“phasso, vedanã," etc., that that is the individual-essence language, and on hearừig 
“phassã, vedano," etc., he knows that that is not the individual-essence language. 

26. Knoivledge about kinds of knoĩvỉedge (§21): when a man is reviewing and makes 
any of the íoregoing kừids of knowledge the object [of his knowledge], then any 
knowledge in him that has knowledge as its object is discrimination of perspicuừy, 
and so is any knowledge about these aíoresaid kinds of knowledge, which is 
concemed with details of their individual domaừis, fưnctions, and so on. 

27. And these four kinds of discrimination can be placed in two categories: the 
plane of the trainer and the plane of the non-trainer. Herein, those of the chieí 
disciples and great disciples come into the category of the non-trainer's plane. 
Those of the Elder Ẫnanda, the householder Citta, the layman Dhammika, the 
householder Upãli, the laywoman Khujjuttarã, etc., come into the category of the 
trainer's plane. 

28. And though they come into the categories of the two planes thus, they are 
nevertheless distinguishable in five aspects, that is to say, as achievement, mastery 
of scriptures, hearing, questioning, and prior effort. Herein, achievement is the 
reaching of Arahantship. Mastery of scriptures is mastery of the Buddha's word. 
Hearing is learning the Dhamma careíully and attentively. Questioning is 
discussion of knotty passages and explanatory passages in the texts, 
commentaries, and so on. Prior effort is devotion to insight in the dispensation of 
íormer Buddhas, up to the vicinity of [the stages of] coníormity and change-of- 
lineage by one who has practiced [the du ty of] going [with the meditation subịect 
on alms round] and Corning back [with it]. 11 

29. Others have said: 

A prior effort, and great knowledge, 

[Knowledge of] dialects, of scriptures, 

And questioning, and then achievement, 

And likewise waiting on a teacher, 

Success in íriends—these are conditions 
Productive of discriminations. 


9. Bỵabhicãra (vyabhicãra): not in PED; normal grammarian's term for an "exception." 

10. The idea behind the term "individual-essence language" (sabhãvanirutti), that is 
to say, that there is a real name for each thing that is part of that thing's individual 
essence, is dealt with at Dhs-a 391-92. Magadhan as "the root speech of all beings" 
and the "individual-essence language" is dealt with in greater detail at Vibh-a 387. 

11. The expression garapaccãgatikabhãva reters to the practice of "carrying the 
meditation subject to and from the alms round," which is described at M-a I 257 in 
detail. The same expression is also used of a certain kind of refuse-rag (see II. 17). 
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30. Herein, prior effort is the same as that already stated. Great learning is skill 
in some Science or sphere of craít. Dialects means skill in the hundred-and-one 
tongues, particularly in that of Magadha. Scriptures means mastery of the 
Buddha's word, even if only of the Chapter of Similes. 12 Questioning is questioning 
about deíining the meaning of even a sừigle stanza. Achievement is stream-entry 
... or Arahantship. Waiting on a teacher is living with very learned intelligent 
teachers. Success in friends is acquisition of íriends such as that. [443] 

31. Herein, Buddhas and Paccekabuddhas reach the discriminations through 
prior effort and through achievement. Disciples do so through all these means. 
And there is no special way of developing a meditation subịect in order to attain 
discriminations. But in trainers the attaining of the discriminations comes about 
next upon the liberation consisting in trainers' íruition, and in non-trainers it 
does so next upon the liberation consisting in non-trainers' íruition. For the 
discrimừiations come to success in Noble Ones only through the noble íruition 
as the ten powers do in Períect Ones. 

So these were the discrimừiations reíerred to when it was said above: "It is of 
four kừids ... as the four discriminations" (§8). 

32. (v) How 1 S IT DEVELOPED ? Now, tHE THINGS CLASsed as aggregates, bases, 
elements, íaculties, truths, dependent origination, etc., are the soil of this 
understanding, and the [íirst] two puriíications, namely, puriíication of virtue 
and puriiication of consciousness, are its roots, while the five puriíications, 
namely, puriiication of view, puriíication by overcoming doubt, puriíication by 
knowledge and Vision of what is the path and what is not the path, puriíication 
by knowledge and Vision of the way and puriíication by knowledge and Vision, 
are the trunk. Consequently, one who is períecting these should íirst tortiĩy his 
knowledge by learnừig and questioning about those thừigs that are the "soil" 
aíter he has períected the two puriíications that are the "roots," then he can 
develop the five puriíications that are the "trunk." This is in brieí. The detail is as 
follows. 


[B. Description of the Five Aggregates] 

33. When it was said above "the things classed as aggregates, bases, elements, 
íaculties, truths, dependent origination, etc., are the soil," the aggregates here 
are the five aggregates, that is to say the materiality aggregate, the íeeling 
aggregate, the perception aggregate, the íormations aggregate, and the 
consciousness aggregate. 

[The Materiality Aggregate] 

34. ITerein, all kinds of States whatsoever that have the characteristic of "beừig 
molested" (ruppana) by cold, etc., taken all together should be understood as the 
materiality (rũpa) aggregate. 


12. "The 'Chapter of Similes' is the Chapter of Twin Verses in the Dhammapada 
(Dhp 1-20), they say. Others say that it is the Book of Pairs in the First Fifty (MN 31- 
40)" (Vism-mht 436). 
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1. That is of one kind with the characteristic of "being molested." 

2. It is also of two kinds when classed as (a) primary entity ( bhũta ) and (b) 
derived [by clinging] ( npãdãya ). 

35. Herein (a) primary materiality is of four kinds as the earth element, water 
element, fire element, and air element. Their characteristic, íunction, and 
maniíestation have been given under the deíinition of the four elements (XI.87, 
93); but as to the proximate cause, each has the other three as its proximate 
cause. [444] 

36. (b) Derived materiality is of twenty-four kinds as eye, ear, nose, tongue, body 
visible datum, sound, odour, ílavour; 13 íemininity íaculty masculinity íaculty, life 
íacultỵ heart-basis; bodily ừitimation, verbal intimation; space element; lightness of 
matter, malleability of matter, wieldừiess of matter, growth of matter, continuity of 
matter, ageừig of matter, impermanence of matter, and physical nutriment. 

37. 1. Herein, the eye's characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements that is 
ready for the impact of visible data; or its characteristic is sensitivity of primary 
elements originated by kamma sourcing from desire to see. 14 Its íunction is to 


13. "Tangible data are omitted from this list because, not being derived matter, they 
are included in the primaries" (Vism-mht 442). They are described as consisting of 
three of the four primaries, excluding the water (cohesion) element. "What is the 
materiality of the great primaries? It is the tangible-data base and the water-element" 
(Dhs 663). For the whole list see Dhs 596, in which (N.B.) the heart-basis does not 
appear. See also note 32 and Ch. XV n. 15. 

14. "Here the tirst-mentioned characteristic of the eye is described according to the 
kamma that produces a selíhood, and is common to all of it, and this without touching 
on differentiation is the cause. The second is according to the specialized kamma 
generated thus, "Let my eye be thus." This is what they say But it can be taken that the 
tirst-mentioned characteristic is stated as sensitivity's interest in lighting up its own 
objective tields, the five senses' State of sensitivity being taken as a generality; and 
that the second is stated as the seeing that is due to the particular division of its own 
cause, the sensitivities' cause as the State of kamma being taken as a generality or as 
a unity. The same method applies to the ear and so on. 

"Here it may be asked, 'Is the arising of the íaculties of the eye, etc., due to kamma 
that is one or to kamma that is ditterent?' Now, the Ancients say, "In both ways." 
Herein, tirstly, in the case of the arising of an eye, etc., due to kamma that is diííerent 
there is nothing to be explained since the cause is divided up. But when their arising 
is due to kamma that is one, how does there come to be differentiation among them? 
It is due to dividedness in the cause too. For it is craving, in the form of longing for this 
or that kind of becoming that, itselí having specitic torms owing to hankering aíter the 
sense-bases included in some kind of becoming or other, contrives, acting as decisive- 
support, the specitic divisions in the kamma that generates such a kind of becoming. 
As soon as the kamma has acquired the diííerentiation induced by that [hankering] it 
generates through effort consisting in appropriate ability a multiple truit with 
differentiated individual essences, as though it had itselt taken on a multiple form. 
And the ability here need not be understood as anything other than the able State; for 
it is simply the eííort of producing truit that is diííerentiated by the diííerentiation due 
to the differentiation in its cause. And the fact of this diííerentiating effort on the part 
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pick up [an object] 15 among visible data. It is maniíested as the íooting of eye- 
consciousness. Its proximate cause is primary elements born of kamma sourcing 
from desire to see. 

38. 2. The ear's characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements that is ready for the 
impact of sounds; or its characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements originated 
by kamma sourcừig hom desire to hear. Its íunction is to pick up [an object] among 
sounds. It is maniíested as the íooting of ear-consciousness. Its proximate cause is 
primary elements bom of kamma sourcing hom desire to hear. 

39. 3. The nose's characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements that is ready 
for the impact of odours; or its characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements 
originated by kamma sourcing hom desire to smell. Its íunction is to pick up [an 
object] among odours. It is maniíested as the íootừig of nose-consciousness. Its 
proximate cause is primary elements bom of kamma sourcừig hom desire to smell. 

40. 4. The tongne's characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements that is ready 
for the impact of ílavours; or its characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements 
originated by kamma sourcing hom desire to taste. Its íunction is to pick up [an 
object] among ílavours. It is maniíested as the íooting of tongue-consciousness. Its 
proximate cause is primary elements bom of kamma sourcừig hom desire to taste. 

41. 5. The body's characteristic is sensitivity of primary elements that is ready 
for the impact of tangible data; or its characteristic is sensitivity of primary 
elements originated by kamma sourcừig hom desire to touch. Its íunction is to 
pick up [an object] among tangible data. It is maniíested as the íooting of body- 
consciousness. Its proximate cause is primary elements bom of kamma sourcing 
hom desire to touch. 

42. Some, 16 however, say that the eye is sensitivity of primary elements that have 
fire in excess, and that the ear, nose, and tongue are sensitivity of primary elements 
that have [respectively] air, earth, and water in excess, and that the body is that of 
all [four equally]. Others say that the eye is sensitivity of those that have fire in 
excess, and that the ear, nose, tongue, and body are [sensitivity] of those that 
have [respectively] aperture, air, water, and earth in excess. They should be asked 
to quote a sutta. They will certainly not find one. 

43. But some give as their reason that it is because these [several sensitivities] 
are [respectively] aided by visible data, etc., as qualities of fire, and so on. 17 They 


of kamma that is one being the cause of the multiple íaculties will be dealt with below 
as to logic and texts (note 21). Besides, it is told how one kind of consciousness only 
is the cause of the generation of the sixteen kinds of resultant consciousness and so 
on; and in the world it is also tound that a single paddy seed is the cause of the 
generation of the ripe, the unripe, the husked, and the unhusked truit. But what is the 
use of logical thinking? For the eye, etc., are the truit of kamma; and kamma-result is 
exclusively the province of a Buddha's knowledge" (Vism-mht 444). 

15. Ẳvinịana —"picking up": see ãviịịhati in PED. 

16. "'Some' are certain Mahãsahghikas; for among these Vasudhamma says this: 'In 
the eye fire is in excess; in the ear, air; in the nose, earth; in the tongue, water; in the 
body all are equal"' (Vism-mht 444). 
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should be asked, "But who has said that visible data, etc., are qualities of fire and so 
on? [445] For it is not possible to say of primary elements, which remain always 
inseparable, 18 that 'This is a quality of this one, that is a quality of that one.'" 

44. Then they may say: "Just as you assume, from excess of some primary 
element in such and such material things, the [respective] tunctions of upholding 
(sandhãrana), etc., for earth, etc., so from tindừig visibility, etc., [respectively] in a 
State of excess 19 in material thừigs that have fire in excess, one may assume that 
visible data, etc., are [respectively] qualities of these." They should be told: "We 
might assume it if there were more odour in cotton, which has earth in excess, 
than in termented liquor, which has water in excess, and if the colour of cold 
water were weaker than the colour of hot water, which has heat in excess. 

45. "But sừice neither of these is a fact, you should thereíore give up conịecturing 
the ditterence to be in the supporting primary elements. Just as the natures of visible 
obịects, etc., are dissimilar from each other though there is no ditterence in the 
primaries that form a sừigle group, so too are eye-sensitivitỵ etc., though no other 
cause of their ditterence exists." 20 This is how it should be taken. 


17. "'As qualities offire, and so on': [aided] by visible data as the illuminating [quality] of 
heat, which is called lighting up; by sound [as a quality] of air, by odour [as a quality] of 
earth, by ílavour [as a quality] of the water called spittle—so according to the tirst theory 
[that of 'some']; and it can be suitably adjusted to accord with the second [that of 'others'] 
because they need to be assisted by such and such qualities of primaries what is meant is 
that they have to be helped in apprehending visible data and so on. This theory holds that 
the quality is the ability of the eye, etc., to light up [respectively] visible data, etc., only when 
associated with the reasons that are their accessories consisting of light, etc., and aperture's 
State of decisive support for ear-consciousness. Aperture is taken in due order, as are fire, 
etc., since it is absence of primaries. Or altematively, when others intend that aperture is a 
quality of primaries, as visible data, etc., are, then the qualities of primaries are construable 
in their order thus: [aided] by visible data and light [as a quality] of fừe, by sound [as a 
quality] of aperture called space, by odour [as a quality] of air, by Aavour [as a quality] of 
water, by tangible data [as a quality] of earth" (Vism-mht 445). 

18. The four primaries are held to be inseparable and not to exist separate from each 
other; cf. quotation trom the "Ancients" in §45. Vism-mht says: "Excess is in capability, 
not in quantity otherwise their inseparability would be illogical" (Vism-mht 451). 

19. "T rom ýinding visibility, etc., [respectively] in a State of excess': trom tinding them 
associated with these ditterences, namely, the bright visible datum in fire, sound 
audible through its individual essence in air, the odour beginning with surabhi pertume 
in earth, and the sweet taste in water, thus ‘visible data, etc., are the [respective] qualities 
of these/ This is according to the íirst theory, and he has stated the conclusion ( uttara) 
that follows, beginning with ‘we might assume' in terms of that. The second is coníuted 
in the same way. Or alternatively, ‘Then they may say/ etc., can be taken as said 
emphasizing, in order to contute it, the theory of Kanãda, which asserts that the eye, 
etc., are respectively made by fire, space, earth, water, and air, that have visible data, 
etc., as their respective qualities" (Vism-mht 445). 

20. In the PT.S. text and Sinhalese Hewavitarne text the word ekakalãpe, "that form a 
single group," occurs in this sentence but is not in the Harvard text. 
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But what is it that is not common to them all? 21 It is the kamma itselí that is the 
reason for their ditterence. Thereíore their ditterence is due to ditterence of kamma, 
not to diíterence of primary elements; for if there were ditterence of primary 
elements, sensitivity itselí would not arise, since the Ancients have said: 
"Sensitivity is of those that are equal, not of those that are unequal." 

46. Now, among these [sensitivities thus] possessed of ditíerence due to ditter- 
ence of kamma, the eye and the ear apprehend non-contiguous objective tields, 
sừice consciousness is caused even if the supporting [primaries] of the obịective 
tields do not adhere to the [íaculties'] own supporting primaries. 22 The nose, 


21. "If there is no differentiation according to primaries, what then is the reason for 
the diííerentiation of the eye, and so on? Though the kamma that is produced by the 
longing for a selthood (individual personality) with five sense-bases is one only, still 
it should be taken as called 'not common to them all’ and 'difference ofkannna' because it is 
the cause of the ditterentiation of the eye, and so on. For it is not a condition for the ear 
through the same particular ditterence through which it is a condition for the eye, 
since, if it were, it would then follow that there was no distinction between the taculties. 
Because of the words,' At the moment of rebirth-linking, exalted volition is a condition, 
as kamma condition, for the kinds of materiality due to kamma pertormed' (Patth) it 
must be recognized that a single volition is kamma condition for all the kinds of 
materiality due to kamma pertormed that come into existence at the moment of 
rebirth-linking. For if the volition were ditterent, then, when there came to be the 
arising of the íaculties, it would follow that the materiality due to kamma pertormed 
was generated by limited and exalted kamma. And rebirth-linking that is one is not 
generated by a plurality of kinds of kamma. Thus it is established that the arising of 
the plurality of the taculties is due to a single kamma" (Vism-mht 446). 

22. See also §134 and notes 60, 61. The ampliíication in this paragraph is trom Vism- 
mht, which continues: "There is another method: the eye and the ear have 
non-contiguous objective tields because arising of consciousness is caused while 
their objective tields are separated by an interval and apart (adhika). Some say that the 
ear has a contiguous objective tield. If it did, then sound born of consciousness would 
not be the object of ear-consciousness, for there is no arising externally of what is 
consciousness-originated. And in the texts sound as object is spoken of as being the 
object of ear-consciousness without making any distinction. Besides, there would be 
no detining the direction and position of the sound because it would then have to be 
apprehended in the place occupied by the possessor of the objective tield, as happens 
in the case of an odour. Consequently it remains in the same place where it arose, if it 
comes into tocus in the ear avenue (so the Burmese ed.). Are not the sounds of 
washermen [beating their washing on stones] heard later by those who stand at a 
distance? No; because there is a ditterence in the way of apprehending a sound 
according to the ways in which it becomes evident to one nearby and to one at a 
distance. For just as, because of ditterence in the way of apprehending the sound of 
words according to the ways in which it becomes evident to one at a distance and to 
one nearby, there comes to be [respectively] not apprehending, and apprehending of 
the ditterences in the syllables, so also, when the sound of washermen (a) becomes 
[an occurrence] that is evident throughout trom beginning to end to one who is 
nearby, and (b) becomes an occurrence that is evident in compressed torm in the end 
or in the middle to one who is at a distance, it is because there is a ditterence in the 
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tongue and body apprehend contiguous objective íields, because consciousness 
is caused only if their objective tields' [primaries] adhere to their own supportừig 
[primaries], [that is to say if the objective tields' primaries adhere] as support [in 
the case of odours and tlavours], and themselves [directly in the case of tangible 
data, which are identical with the three primaries excluding water]. 

47. 1. There is what is called the "eye" in the world. That looks like a blue lotus 
petal and is surrounded by black eyelashes and varied with dark and light 
circles. The eye [sensitivity as meant] here is to be íound in the place in the 
middle of the black circle surrounded by the white circle in that [teature of the] 
eye with its accessories where there appears the image of the bodies of those 
who stand in íront of it. It pervades the eye's seven layers like oil sprinkled on 
seven layers of cotton. It is assisted by the four primary elements whose 
[respective] íunctions are upholding, cohering, maturing, and moving, as a 
warrior prừice is by four nurses whose tunctions are holding, bathing, dressing, 
and tanning. It is Consolidated by temperature, consciousness, and nutriment; it 
is maintained by life; it is fu rnished with colour, odour, tlavour, etc. (see Ch. 
XVIII, §5); it is the size of a mere louse's head; and it duly serves both as physical 
basis and as door for eye-consciousness, and the rest [of the consciousness of 
the cognitive series]. [446] 

48. And this is said by the General of the Dhamma: 

''The sensitivity with which he sees a visible object 

Is small and it is subtle, too, no bigger, than a louse's head."(?) 

49. 2. The ear [sensitivity] is to be tound inside the [teature of the] ear-hole with 
its accessories in the place that is shaped like a tinger-stall and surrounded by 
tine brown hairs. It is assisted by the elements in the way atoresaid. It is 
Consolidated by temperature, consciousness, and nutriment; it is maintained by 
life; it is equipped with colour, etc.; and it duly serves both as physical basis and 
as door for ear-consciousness, and the rest. 

50. 3. The nose [sensitivity] is to be íound inside the [teature of the] nose-hole 
with its accessories in the place shaped like a goat's hoof. It has assistance, 
consolidation and maintenance in the way atoresaid; and it duly serves both as 
physical basis and as door for nose-consciousness, and the rest. 

51. 4. The tongue [sensitivity] is to be toưnd in the middle of the [teature of the] 
tongue with its accessories in the place shaped like a lotus petal tip. It has assistance, 
consolidation and maintenance in the way atoresaid; and it duly serves both as 
physical basis and as door for tongue-consciousness, and the rest. 


apprehending and deíinition, which occur later in the cognitive series of ear- 
consciousness, that there comes to be the assumption (abhimãna) 'Heard taintly is 
heard later.' But that sound comes into the ear's tocus at the moment of its own 
existence and in dependence on the place where it arises (see XIII. 112; Dhs-a 313). If 
there is absolutely no successive becoming of sound, how does an echo arise? The 
sound, though it remains at a distance, is a condition for the arising of an echo and for 
the vibration of vessels, etc., elsewhere as a magnet (ayo-kanta) is for the movement of 
iron" (Vism-mht 446-47). 
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52. 5. The body [sensitivity] is to be íound everywhere, like a liquid that soaks a 
layer of cotton, in this physical body where there is matter that is clung to. 23 It has 
assistance, consolidation and maintenance in the way atoresaid too; and it duly 
serves both as physical basis and as door for body-consciousness, and the rest. 

53. Like snakes, crocodiles, birds, dogs, and ịackals that gravitate to their own 
respective resorts, that is to say termite-mounds, water, space, villages, and charnel 
grounds, so the eye, etc., should be regarded as gravitating to their own respective 
resorts, that is to say, visible data, and so on (cf. Dhs-a 314). 

54. 6. As regards visible data, etc., which come next, a visible datum has the 
characteristic of impinging on the eye. Its tunction is to be the obịective tield of 
eye-consciousness. It is maniíested as the resort of that too. Its proximate cause is 
the four great primaries. And all the [following] kinds of derived materiality are 
the same as this. Where there is a ditterence we shall mention it. This [visible 
datum] is of various kinds as "blue, yellow" (Dhs §617) and so on. 

55. 7. Sound has the characteristic of impinging on the ear. Its íunction is to be 
the object of ear-consciousness. It is maniíested as the resort of that too. It is of 
various kinds as "drum sound, tabour sound" (Dhs §621) and so on. [447] 

56. 8. Odour has the characteristic of impinging on the nose. Its tunction is to 
be the obịect of nose-consciousness. It is manitested as the resort of that too. It is 
of various kinds as "root odour, heartwood odour" (Dhs §625) and so on. 

57. 9. Flavour has the characteristic of impinging on the tongue. Its tunction is 
to be the object of tongue-consciousness. It is maniíested as the resort of that too. 
It is of various kinds as "root tlavour, trunk tlavour" (Dhs §629) and so on. 

58. 10. The /emininityỷaculty has the temale sex as its characteristic. Its íunction 
is to show that "this is a temale." It is manitested as the reason for the mark, 
sign, work, and ways of the temale (cf. Dhs §633). 

11. The masculinity /aculty has the male sex as its characteristic. Its tunction is 
to show that "this is a male." It is maniiested as the reason for the mark, sign, 
work, and ways of the male (cf. Dhs §634). 

Both these last are coextensive with the whole body, as body-sensitivity is. But 
it does not follow that they have to be called either "located in the space where 
body-sensitivity is located" or "located in the space where that is not located." 
Like the natures of visible data, etc., these are not contoundable one with the 
Other. 24 


23. Upãdinna (also upãdinnaka) is pp. of upãdiyati (he clings), from which the noun 
upãảãna (clinging) also comes. Upãdinna-(ka-)rũpa (clung-to matter) = kammaja-rũpa 
(kamma-born matter): see Dhs §653. It is vaguely renderable by "organic or sentient 
or living matter"; technically, it is matter of the four primaries that is "clung to" 
( upãdinna) or "derived" (upãdãya) by kamma. Generally taken as a purely Abhidhamma 
term (Dhs 1), it nevertheless occurs in the Suttas at M I 185 in the same sense. 

24. Ee reads aĩinamannam sankaro natthi. Ae omits sankaro natthi. The word sankara in 
the sense of "contounding" or "error" is not in PED; see Vism concluding verses, PTS 
ed., p.711: 
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59. 12. The lifeỷaculty has the characteristic of maintaining conascent kinds of 

matter. Its íunction is to make them occur. It is maniiested in the establishing of 
their presence. Its proximate cause is primary elements that are to be sustained. 
And although it has the capacity consisting in the characteristic of maintaining, 
etc., yet it only maintains conascent kinds of matter at the moment of presence, as 
water does lotuses and so on. Though States ( dhamma) arise due to their own 
conditions, it maintains them, as a wet-nurse does a prince. And it occurs itselí 
only through its connection with the States that occur, like a pilot; it does not 
cause occurrence after dissolution, because of its own absence and that of what 
has to be made to occur. It does not prolong presence at the moment of dissolution 
because it is itseli dissolving, like the flame of a lamp when the wick and the oil 
are getting used up. But it must notbe regarded as destitute of power to maintain, 
make occur, and make present, because it does accomplish each of these íunctions 
at the moment stated (cf. Dhs §635). 25 


"Though these things, that is to say, the 'mark ... of the temale/ etc., arise each due 
to its own condition consisting in kamma, etc., they mostly only do so as modes in a 
continuity accompanied by the temininity íaculty. And so 'it is maniíested as the 
reason for the mark/ etc., is said making the íemininity íaculty their cause. 

"As regards the 'mark of the íemale/ etc., too, its 'tacultiness' is stated as 
predominance, in other words, as a State of cause, because the conditions for the 
modal matter ( ãkãra-rũpa ) consisting of the mark of the temale, etc., in a continuity 
accompanied by íaculties do not arise othervvise, and because these kinds of materiality 
are a condition for apprehending the íemale. But because the temininity íaculty does 
not generate even the material instances in its own group or maintain or consolidate 
them, and because it does not so act for the material instances of other groups, it is 
theretore not called in the text taculty, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, as 
the life íaculty is for the material ừistances of its group, and as nutriment is for the material 
instances ừi succeeding groups. And it is because the mark, etc., are dependent on other 
conditions that wherever they have predominance its shape is encountered, even in dead 
and sculptured matter that resembles it. And so too with the masculinity íaculty 

"And since these two do not occur together in a single continuity, because of the 
words, 'Does the masculinity taculty arise in one in whom the temininity íaculty 
arises?—No' (Yamaka), etc., theretore even in a hermaphrodite there is only one of 
them at a given moment (see also Dhs-a 323)" (Vism-mht 448). 

25. "Since the life taculty is itselí entirely kamma-born it is established, by taking 
them as conascent, that the things to be protected by it are kamma-born too; this is 
why there is no inclusion of the term 'kamma-born.' It maintains as if it were its own 
that kamma-born matter by being the cause of its occurrence even though only lasting 
for a moment; that is why it has the characteristic of maintaining conascent kinds of 
matter. For kamma alone is not competent to be the cause of kamma-born things" 
presence, as nutriment, etc., are of the nutriment-born. Why? Because it is no longer 
existent at that moment. 

"'Because it does accomplish each of those tunctions': it does so because it is a 
condition for distinguishing what is living. For it is the life taculty that distinguishes 
matter that is bound up with íaculties from dead matter, and kamma-born matter and 
what is bound up with that from matter that is temperature originated, and so on. 
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60. 13. The heart-basis has the characteristic of beừig the (material) support for the 
mind-element and for the mind-consciousness-element. Its íunction is to observe 
them. It is maniíested as the carryừig of them. It is to be íoưnd in dependence on the 
blood, of the kừid described in the treatise on mindíulness of the body (VIII.lll), 
inside the heart. It is assisted by the primaries with their íunctions of upholding, 
etc.; it is Consolidated by temperature, consciousness, and nutriment; it is maintained 
by life; and it serves as physical basis for the mỉnd-element and mind-consciousness- 
element, and for the States associated with them. 26 


"And the life taculty must be regarded as the reason not only for presence during 
a moment but also for non-interruption of connection; otherwise death as the 
termination of a life span would be illogical" (Vism-mht 448). 

26. "'The heart-basis ... the support for the mind-element and for the mind- 
consciousness-element': how is that to be known? (i) From scriptures and (ii) from 
logical reasoning. 

"The scripture is this: 'The materiality dependent on which the mind-element and 
mind-consciousness-element occur is a condition, as a support condition, for the 
mind-element and the mind-consciousness-element and what is associated therewith' 
(Patth 1.4). If that is so, why is it not mentioned in the Rũpakanda of the 
Dhammasangani? (Dhs §583ff.). Its not being mentioned there is for another reason. 
What is that? Non-inconsistency of the teaching. For while eye consciousness, etc., 
have the eye, etc., as their respective supports absolutely, mind-consciousness does 
not in the same way have the heart-basis as its support absolutely. And the teaching 
in the physical-basis dyad (vatthu-duka) is given by way of the material support thus, 
'There is matter that is the physical basis of eye-consciousness, there is matter that is 
not the physical basis of eye-consciousness' (Dhs §585) and so on; and if the dyads 
were stated by way of what had the heart-basis absolutely as its support thus, 'There 
is matter that is the physical basis of mind-consciousness' and so on, then the object 
dyads (ãrammana-duka) do not íall into line: for one cannot say: 'There is matter that is 
the object of mind-consciousness, there is matter that is not the object of mind- 
consciousness.' So the physical-basis dyads and object dyads being thus made 
inconsistent, the teaching would lack unity, and the Master's wish was to give the 
teaching here in a form that has unity. That is why the heart-basis is not mentioned, 
not because it is unapprehendable. 

"(ii) But the logical reasoning should be understood in this way. In the five constituent 
becoming, [that is, in the sense sphere and fine-material sphere,] these two elements 
have as their support produced (nipphanna) derived matter. Herein, since the visible- 
data base, etc., and nutritive essence, are tound to occur apart from what is bound up 
with íaculties, to make them the support would be illogical. And since these two 
elements are íound in a continuity that is devoid of the íemininity and masculinity 
íaculties [i.e. in the Brahmã-world], to make them the support would be illogical too. 
And in the case of the life taculty that would have to have another íunction, so to make 
it the support would be illogical too. So it is the heart-basis that remains to be recognized 
as their support. For it is possible to say that these two elements have as their support 
produced derived matter, since existence is bound up with matter in the five-constituent 
becoming. VVhatever has its existence bound up with matter is tound to have as its 
support produced derived matter, as the eye-consciousness-element does. And the 
distinction 'in the five-constituent becoming' is made on account of the mind- 
consciousness-element; in the four-constituent becoming, [that is, the immaterial 
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61. 14. Bodiỉy intimation is the mode (coníormation) and the alteration (deíormation) 
in the consciousness-originated air element that causes the occurrence of movừig 
forward, etc., which mode and alteration are a condition for the stiííenừig, upholding, 
and movừig of the conascent material body [448] Its íưnction is to display intention. 
It is maniiested as the cause of bodily excitement. Its proximate cause is the 
consciousness-originated air element. But it is called "bodily intimation" ( kãya- 
vinnatti) because it is the cause of the intimating ( vinnãpana ) of ừitention by means 
of bodily excitement, and because it is itselí ừitimatable through the body in other 
words, through that bodily excitement. Moving forward, etc., should be understood 
to occur owing to the movement of the [kừids of matter] that are temperature-bom, 
etc., which are interlocked with the consciousness-born kinds moved by that 
[intimation] 27 (See Dhs §636). 


sphere,] there is no mind-element. Does there not follow contradiction of the middle 
term (hetu) because of establishing íaculties as their support? No; because that is 
disproved by what is seen. For these two elements are not, as in the case of eye- 
consciousness, controlled by the slackness and keenness, etc., of their physical basis; 
and accordingly it is not said in the texts that they have the íaculties as their condition. 
Hence their having taculties as their support, in other words, their being controlled by 
them, is disproved. 

"Granted that these two elements have as their support the derived matter consisting 
of the heart-basis, how is it to be known that it is kamma-originated, has an invariable 
tunction, and is to be tound located in the heart? It may be said to be kamma-originated 
because, like the eye, it is the materiality of a physical basis; and because of that it has 
an invariable íunction; because it is the materiality of a physical basis and because it is 
a support for consciousness, is the meaning. It is known that its location is there 
because of the heart's exhaustion (khiịịana) in one who thinks of anything, bringing it 
to mind intently and directing his whole mind to it" (Vism-mht 449-50). 

The word haãaya (heart), used in a purely mental and not physical sense, occurs in 
the deíinitions of the mind-element and mind-consciousness-element in the Vibhanga 
(Vibh 88-89). The brain (matthalunga), which seems to have been tirst added as the 
32nd part of the body in the Patisambhidã (Patis 17), was ignored, and the Visuddhimagga 
is hard put to it to find a use for it. The Pitakas (e.g. Patth 1,4 quoted above) connect the 
mind with the matter of the body without specitying. 

27. "It is the mode and the alteration of what? Of consciousness-originated primary 
elements that have the air-element in excess of capability What is that capability? It is 
the State of being consciousness-born and the State of being derived matter. Or 
alternatively, it can be taken as the mode alteration of the air element. If that is so, then 
intimation is illogical as derived matter, for there is no derived matter with a single 
primary as its support, since 'matter derived from the four great primaries' (M I 53) is 
said. That is not wrong. Alteration of one of the four is that of all four, as with wealth 
shared among four. And excess of air element in a material group (kalãpa) does not 
contradict the words 'of the air element'; and excess is in capability, not in quantity, 
otherwise their inseparability would be illogical. According to some it is that of the air 
element only. In their opinion the State of derived matter is inapplicable (durupapãda) 
to intimation, since the alteration of one is not that of all. But this [air element] is 
apprehended by mind-door impulsion that is next to the non-intimating [apprehension] 
that is next to the apprehension of the appearance of motion in the movement of the 
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hands, and so on. There is a certain kind of alteration that is separate from the 
appearance of motion. And the apprehension of the tormer is next to the apprehension 
of the latter. How is that to be known? By the apprehension of intention. For no 
apprehension of intention such as, 'He is getting this done, it seems' is met with in the 
case of trees' movements, etc., which are devoid of intention. But it is met with in the 
case of hand movements and so on. Thereíore there is a certain kind of alteration that 
is separate from the appearance of motion, and it is known as the 'intimator of the 
intention/ Also it is known by interence that the apprehension of the alteration is next 
to the apprehension of the appearance thus: The intimator intimates the meaning to 
be intimated only when it is apprehended as a cause, not merely as present. For they 
say accordingly: 

Sounds that have entered no objective íield 

Do not awaken any kind of meaning; 

And also beings merely recognized 

As such communicate no meanings either. 

'Tí just the apprehension of the alteration is the reason for the apprehension of the 
intention, why is there no apprehension of intention in unapprehended communication 
(sanketn)ĩ It is not only just the apprehension of the alteration that is the reason for the 
apprehension of the intention; but rather it should be taken that the apprehension of 
the previously-established connection is the decisive support for this. The stiííening, 
upholding, and movement are due to the air-element associated with the alteration 
belonging to the intimation, is what is said. What, is it all the air-element that does all 
those things? It is not like that. For it is the air element given rise to by the seventh 
impulsion that, by acquiring as its reintorcing conditions the air elements given rise to 
by the preceding impulsions, moves consciousness-originated matter by acting as 
cause for its successive arisings in adjacent locations, (desantaruppatti —cf. Ch. VIII, n. 
54) not the others. The others, however, help it by doing the stitíening and upholding, 
the successive arising in adjacent locations being itselí the movement. So the 
instrumentality should be taken as attributed when there is the sign [of movement]; 
otherwise there would not be uninterestedness and momentariness of dhammas. 
And here the cart to be drawn by seven yokes is given as simile in the Commentary 
But when consciousness-born matter moves, the kinds of matter born of temperature, 
kamma, and nutriment move too because they are bound up with it, like a piece of dry 
cow-dung thrown into a river's current. 

"Since it has been said that the apprehension of intimation is next to the 
apprehension of the appearance of motion, how then, is the air element itselí as the 
maker of the movement accompanied by the alteration consisting in the intimation? It 
is not like that. It is the air elements given rise to by the íirst impulsion, etc., and which 
are unable to cause movement in that way and períorm only the stiííening and 
upholding, that should be taken as only accompanied by the alteration belonging to 
intimation. For it is the alteration coexistent with the intention that is the intimation, 
because of giving rise to alteration in whatever direction it wishes to cause the 
occurrence of moving forward and so on. Taking it in this way, it is pertectly logical to 
say that the origination of intimation belongs to mind-door adverting. Since the 
intention possessed of the atoresaid alteration is intimated through the apprehension 
of that alteration, it is said that 'Its tunction is to display intention/ The air element 
being the cause of the motion of the bodily intimation, is tiguratively said, as a State of 
alteration, to be 'manitested as the cause of bodily motion/ 'Its proximate cause is the 
consciousness-originated air-element' is said since the air element's excessive tunction 
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62. 15. Verbal intimation is the mode (coníormation) and the alteration 
(deíormation) in the consciousness-originated earth element that causes that 
occurrence of speech utterance which mode and alteration are a condition for 
the knocking together of clung-to matter. 28 Its íunction is to display intention. It 
is maniiested as the cause of the voice in speech. Its proximate cause is the 
consciousness-originated earth element. But it is called "verbal intimation" 
because it is the cause of the intimating of intention by means of the voice in 
speech, and because it is itseli intimatable through speech, in other words, 
through that voice in speech. For, just as, on seeing a sign for water consisting of 
an ox skull, etc., hung up in the íorest, it is intimated that "there is water here," 
so too, on noticing either the bodily shakừig or the voice in speech thus, they 
intimate. 29 (See Dhs §637.) 

63. 16. The space element has the characteristic of delimiting matter. Its íunction 
is to display the boundaries of matter. It is maniíested as the coníines of matter; 
or it is maniíested as untouchedness, as the State of gaps and apertures (cf. Dhs 
§638). Its proximate cause is the matter delimited. And it is on account of it that 
one can say of material things delimited that "this is above, below, around, that." 

64. 17. Lightness of matter has the characteristic of non-slowness. Its íunction is 
to dispel heaviness of matter. It is maniiested as light transíormability. Its 
proximate cause is light matter (cf. Dhs §639). 

18. Malỉeability oỷmatter has the characteristic of non-stiffenedness. Its íunction 
is to dispel stiííness of matter. It is maniiested as non-opposition to any kind of 
action. Its proximate cause is malleable matter (cf. Dhs §640). 

19. Yỉieldiness of matter has the characteristic of wieldiness that is íavourable 
to bodily action. Its íunction is to dispel unwieldiness. It is maniíested as non- 
weakness. Its proximate cause is wieldy matter (cf. Dhs §641). 

65. These three, however, are not íound apart from each other. Still their 
diííerence may be understood as follows. Lightness ofmatter is alteration of matter 
such as any light (agile) State in material instances, as in one who is healthy, any 


is the cause of intimating intention by movement of the body" (Vism-mht 450-52). Cf. 
Dhs-a 83f. 

28. Vacĩbheda —"speech utterance" is not in PED, which does not give this use of 
bheda. Vism-mht (p. 452) explains: "The tunction (—'knocking together') of the vocal 
apparatus (—'clung-to matter')." 

29. "The question, Tt is the mode and the alteration of what?/ should be handled in 
the same way as for bodily intimation, with this ditterence: for 'next to the apprehension 
of the appearance of movement' substitute 'next to the hearing of an audible sound/ 
And here, because of the absence of stiííening, etc., the argument beginning, 'For it is 
the air element given rise to by the seventh impulsion' does not apply; for the sound 
arises together with the knocking together, and the knocking together only applies in 
the case of the íirst impulsion, and so on. The knocking together is the arising of 
groups of primaries (bhũta-kalãpa) in proximity to each other due to conditions. The 
movement is the progression of the successive arising in adjacent locations. This is the 
ditterence. The earth elemenPs knocking together is parallel to the air element's 
moving as regards tunction" (Vism-mht 452). 
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non-slowness, any manner of light transíormability in them, which is origừiated 
by conditions that prevent any disturbance of elements capable of creating 
sluggishness of matter. Malleability of matter is alteration of matter such as any 
malleable State in material instances, as in a well-pounded hide, any pliable 
manner consisting in amenableness to exercise of power over them in all kinds 
of work without distinction, which [449] is originated by conditions that prevent 
any disturbance of elements capable of creating stittness of matter. VVieỉdiness of 
matter is alteration of matter such as any wieldy State in material instances, as in 
well-refined gold, any manner in them consisting in tavourableness to the work 
of the body, which is originated by conditions that prevent any disturbance of 
elements capable of creating untavourableness to the work of the body. 

66. 20. Groĩvth of matter has the characteristic of setting up. Its tunction is to 
make material instances emerge in the íirst instance. It is maniiested as launching; 
or it is maniíested as the completed State. Its proximate cause is grown matter. 

21. Continuity of matter has the characteristic of occurrence. Its tunction is to 
anchor. It is maniiested as non-interruption. Its proximate cause is matter that is 
to be anchored. 

Both of these are terms for matter at its birth; but owing to ditterence of mode, 
and according to [diííerent persons'] susceptibility to instruction, the teaching 
in the summary (uddesa) in the Dhammasahganĩ is given as "growth and 
continuity" (cf. Dhs §596); but since there is here no ditterence in meaning, 
consequently in the description (niddesa) of these words, "the setting up of the 
sense-bases is the growth of matter" and "the growth of matter is the continuity 
of matter" is said (Dhs §642, 732, 865). 

67. And in the Commentary aíter saying, "It is genesis that is called 'setting 
up/ increase that is called 'growth/ occurrence that is called 'continuity'" this 
simile is given: "Genesis as setting up is like the time when water comes up in a 
hole dug in a river bank; increase as growth is like the time when it tills [the 
hole]; occurrence as contừiuity is like the time when it overflows." And at the end 
of the simile it is said: "So what is stated? Setting up is stated by sense-base; 
sense-base is stated by setting up." Consequently it is the íirst genesis of material 
instances that is their setting up; the genesis also of others that are generated in 
addition to those is groiưth since it appears in the aspect of increase; the repeated 
genesis also of others that are generated in addition to those is continuity since it 
appears in the aspect of anchoring. This is how it should be understood to have 
been declared thus. 

68. 22. Ageing has the characteristic of maturing (ripening) material instances. 
Its íunction is to lead on towards [their termination]. It is maniíested as the loss 
of newness without the loss of individual essence, like oldness in paddy. Its 
proximate cause is matter that is maturing (ripening). This is said with reterence 
to the kind of ageing that is evident through seeing alteration in teeth, etc., as 
their brokenness, and so on (cf. Dhs §644). But that of immaterial States, which 
has no such [visible] alteration, is called hidden ageing. And that in earth, water, 
rocks, the moon, the sun, etc., is called incessant ageing. [450] 
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69. 23. Impermanence of maiter has the characteristic of complete breaking up. 
Its íunction is to make material instances subside. It is maniiested as destruction 
and fall (cf. Dhs §645). Its proximate cause is matter that is completely breaking 
up. 

70. 24. Physical nutriment has the characteristic of nutritive essence. Its íunction 
is to feed kừids of matter. It is maniiested as consolidating. Its proximate cause is 
a physical basis that must be fed with physical food. It is a term for the nutritive 
essence by means of which living beừigs sustain themselves (cf. Dhs §646). 

71. These, íirstly, are the material instances that have been handed down in the 
texts. 30 But in the Commentary, others have been added as follows: matter as 
power, matter as procreation, matter as birth, matter as sickness; and, in the 
opinion of some, matter as torpor. 31 

In the íirst place, matter as torpor is reịected as non-existent by the words: 

Surely thou art a sage enlightened, 

There are no hindrances in thee (Sn 541). 

As to the rest, matter as sickness is included by ageing and by impermanence; 
matter as birth by growth and continuity; matter as procreation, by the water element; 
and matter as poiver by the air element. So taken separately not even one of these 
exists: this was the agreement reached. 

So this derived matter of twenty-four sorts and the aíoresaid matter of the 
primary elements, which is of four sorts, together amount to twenty-eight sorts, 
neither more nor less. 

72. And all that [matter of twenty-eight sorts] is of one kind as "not-root-cause, 
root-causeless, dissociated from root-cause, with conditions, mundane, subịect 
to cankers" (Dhs §584), and so on. 

It is of two kinds as internal and external, gross and subtle, far and near, 
produced ( nipphanna ) and unproduced, sensitive matter and insensitive matter, 
íaculty and non-faculty dung to and not-clung to, and so on. 

73. Herein, the five kinds beginning with the eye are internal because they 
occur as an integral part of the selfhood (in oneselí); the rest are external because 
they are external to that selfhood (personality). The nine beginning with the eye 
and the three elements excepting the water element, making twelve kinds in all, 
are to be taken as gross because of impinging; the rest are subtle because they are 
the opposite of that. What is subtle is far because it is diííicult to penetrate, the 
other is near because it is easy to penetrate. The eighteen kinds of matter, that is 
to say, the four elements, the thirteen beginning with the eye, and physical 
nutriment, are produced because they can be discerned through their own 
individual essences, having exceeded the [purely conceptual] States of [matter 
as] delimitation, [matter as] alteration, and [matter as] characteristic (see §77); 
the rest, being the opposite, are unproduced. The five kinds beginning with the 


30. In actual fact the heart-basis is not in the Pitakas as such. 

31. "'Some' are the inmates of the Abhayagiri Monastery at Anurãdhapura" (Vism- 
mht 455). A long discussion on this follows in Vism-mht, not given here. 
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eye are sensitive matter through their being conditions for the apprehension of 
visible data, etc., because they are, as it were, bright like the suríace of a looking 
glass; the rest are insensitive matter because they are the opposite of that. [451] 
Sensitive matter itselí, together with the three beginning with the íemininity 
íaculty is /aculty in the sense of predominance; the rest are not-facnlty because 
they are the opposite of that. What we shall later describe as "kamma-born" (§75 
and XX.27) is clung to because that is "clung to," [that is, acquired] by kamma. 
The rest are not-dung to because they are the opposite of that. 

74. Again, all matter is of three kinds according to the visible ( sanidassana ) 
triad, the kamma-born triad, etc. (see Dhs 2). Herein, as regards the gross, a 
visible datum is visible with impact; the rest are invisible with impact; all the 
subtle kinds are invisible without impact. So íirstly it is of three kinds according 
to the visible triad. 

75. According to the kamma-born triad, etc., however, that born from kamma is 
kamma-born ; that born from a condition other than that is not-kamma-born; that 
not born from anything is neither-kamma-born-nor-not-kamma-born. 

That born from consciousness is consdousness-born; that born from a condition 
other than consciousness is not-consciousness-born; that not born from anything 
is neither-consdousness-born-nor-not-consdousness-born. 

That born from nutriment is nutriment-born ; that born from a condition other 
than that is not-nutriment-born ; that notbom from anything is neither-nutriment- 
born-nor-not-n utriment-born. 

That born from temperature is temperature-born ; that born from a condition 
other than that is not-temperature-born ; that not born from anything is neither- 
temperature-born-nor-not-tempemture-born. 

So it is of three kinds according to the kamma-born triad, and so on. 

76. Again, it is of four kinds as seen, etc., as concrete matter, etc., and as the 
physical basis tetrads, and so on. 

Herein, the visible-data base is seen because it is the obịective íield of seeing. 
The sound base is heard because it is the obịective íield of hearing. The three, that 
is to say, odours, ílavours, and tangible data, are sensed (lit. contacted) because 
they are the obịective íields of íaculties that take contiguous [obịective íields]. 
The rest are cognized because they are the obịective íield of consciousness 
(cognition) only So íirstly it is of four kừids accordừig to the seen, etc., tetrad. 32 


32. '“Sensed (muta)' means apprehendable by sensing (mutvã), by reaching; hence 
he said 'because they are the objectivefields offaculties that take contiguous [objediveỊieỉdsỴ 
(cf. §46). But what is it that is called a tangible datum? It is the three elements, earth, 
heat, and air. But why is the water element not included here? Is not cold apprehended 
by touching; and that is the water element? Certainly it is apprehended but it is not the 
water element. What is it then? It is just the fire element. For there is the sensation 
(buddhi) of cold when heat is sluggish. There is no quality that is called cold; there is 
only the assumption (abhimãna) of coldness due to the sluggishness of the State of 
heat. How is that to be known? Because of the unreliability of the sensation of cold. 
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77. Here, however, "produced matter" is concrete matter ; the space-element is 
delimiting matter ; those from "bodily intimation" up to "wieldiness" are matter as 
alteration ; birth, ageừig and dissolution are matter as characteristic. So it is of four 
kinds as concrete matter and so on. 

78. Here, however, what is called the materiality of the heart is physical basis, not 
door (see Dhs-a 82f.); the two intimations are door, not physical basis ; sensitive 
matter is both physical basis and door; the rest are neither physical basis nor door. So 
it is four kinds according to the physical basis tetrad. 

79. Again, it is of five kinds as born of one, bom of two, born of three, born of 
four, and not born of anything. 

Herein, what is kamma-born only or consciousness-born only is called bom 
ofone. Of these, materiality of the íaculties, together with the heart-basis, is kamma- 
born only; the two intimations are consciousness-born only But what is born 
[now] of consciousness and [now] of temperature is called bom oftwo. That is the 
sound base only 33 What is born of temperature, consciousness, and nutriment 


like 'beyond and not beyond.' For in hot weather, while those who stand in the sun 
and go into the shade have the sensation of cold, yet those who go to the same place 
from an underground cave have the sensation of heat. And if coldness were the water 
element it would be tound in a single group (kalãpa) along with heat; but it is not so 
tound. That is why it may be known that coldness is not the water element. And that 
is conclusive (uttara) for those who agree to the inseparable existence of the primary 
elements; and it is conclusive too even for those who do not agree because it is 
disproved by associate existence through seeing the tunctions of the four primaries in 
a single group. It is conclusive too for those who say that coldness is the characteristic 
of the air element; for if coldness were the air element, coldness would be tound in a 
single group along with heat, and it is not so tound. That is why it may be known that 
coldness is not the air element either. But those who hold the opinion that tluidity 
(dravatã) is the water element and that that is apprehended by touching should be told: 
'That tluidity touched is merely the venerable ones' assumption as is the case with 
shape.' For this is said by the Ancients: 

'Three elements coexisting with tluidity 
Together form what constitutes a tangible; 

That "I succeed in touching this tluidity" 

Is a common misconception in the world. 

And as a man who touches elements. 

And apprehends a shape then with his mind, 

Fancies "I really have been touching shape," 

So too tluidity is recognized"' (Vism-mht 459). 

33. ‘"The sound base onỉy': here some say, 'The consciousness-born is always 
intimative (savinnattika).' The Ancients say, 'There is sound due to the intervention 
(vipphãra) of applied thought that does not intimate.' While depending on the word of 
the Great Commentary that puts it thus, Tntimatable (cognizable) through the ear by 
means of the sound due to applied thought's intervention/ still there is also need of 
the arising of consciousness-originated sound without intimation (cognition) for 
because of the words, 'For the intimation (cognition) is not due to intimating speech' 
(?), it arises together with sound not intimatable (cognizable) through the ear. That 
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[452] is called bom of three. But that is the three beginning with “lightness" only 
What is born from the four beginning with kamma is called bom offour. That is 
all the rest except "matter as characteristic." 

80. But "matter as characteristic" is called not bom of anything. Why? Because 
there is no arising of arising, and the other two are the mere maturing and 
breakup of what has arisen. Though in the passage, “The visible-data base, the 
sound base, the odour base, the ílavour base, the tangible-data base, the space 
element, the water element, lightness of matter, malleability of matter, wieldiness 
of matter, growth of matter, continuity of matter, and physical food—these States 
are consciousness-originated" (cf. Dhs §667) and so on, a State of birth [that is, 
growth] being born from somewhere can be understood as allowable sừice the 
point of view here is the moment when the conditions that are giving birth to the 
kinds of materiality are exercising their íunction. 

This, íirstly, is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the 
materiality aggregate. 

[The Consciousness Aggregate] 

81. Among the remaining aggregates, however, whatever has the characteristic 
of beừig felt 34 should be understood, all taken together, as the íeeling aggregate; 
and whatever has the characteristic of perceiving, all taken together, as the 
perception aggregate; and whatever has the characteristic of íorming, all taken 
together, as the íormations aggregate; and whatever has the characteristic of 
cognizừig, all taken together, as the consciousness aggregate. Herein, since the 
rest are easy to understand when the consciousness aggregate has been 


being so, there would have to be a consciousness-born sound-ennead. And that theory 
is rejected by Sanghakaras who imagine that it is self-contradictory to say that there 
is sound not intimatable (cognizable) through the ear. Others, however, do not reject 
the Great Commentary's statement and they comment on its intention. How? [They 
say that] the non-intimation (non-cognition) through the ear of the sound activated 
due to applied thought's intervention is stated in the Suttas with this intention, 'He 
tells by hearing with the divine ear the subtle sound that is conascent with the 
intimation, originated by applied thought, and consistừig in movement of the tongue and 
palate, and so on' (cf. A I 171), and that in the Patthãna (Patth 1, 7) the State of object 
condition for ear-consciousness is stated with reterence to gross sound" (Vism-mht 460). 
34. ‘“Has the characteristic of being felt' means that it has as its characteristic what is 
felt, what is experienced as the 'taste (stimulus)' of the object. 'Chamcteristic of perceiving' 
means that it has as its characteristic the perceiving of an object classed as blue, etc., 
and the knowing, the apprehending, of it by arousing the perception of it as blue, 
yellow, long, short, and so on. Forming (abhisankharana) is accumulating, or it is 
contriving by becoming interested. And it is because volition is basic in both of these 
ways that the íormations aggregate is said thus to have the chamcteristic offorming. For 
in expounding the tormations aggregate in the Suttanta-Bhãjaniya of the Vibhanga, 
volition was expounded by the Blessed One thus, 'Eye-contact-born volition' (Vibh 8) 
and so on. 'Has the characteristic of cognừing' means that it has as its characteristic that 
kind of knowing called apprehension of an object in a mode in which the objective tield 
is apprehended diííerently from the mode of perceiving" (Vism-mht 462). 
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understood, we shall thereíore begin with the commentary on the consciousness 
aggregate. 

82. "VVhatever has the characteristic of cognizing should be understood, all 
taken together, as the consciousness aggregate" was said above. And what has 
the characteristic of cognizing ( viịãnana )? Consciousness ( viũnãna ); according 
as it is said, "It cognizes, íriend, that is why 'consciousness' is said" (M I 292). 
The words vinnãna (consciousness), citta (mind, consciousness), and mano (mind) 
are One in meaning. 

[The 89 Kinds OF Consciousness—SEE Table III] 

That same [consciousness], though one in its individual essence with the 
characteristic of cognizing, is threeíold according to kind, namely, (I) proíitable, 
(II) unproíitable, and (III) indeterminate. 35 

83. I. Herein, the profitable is íouríold according to plane, namely, (A) of the 
sense sphere, (B) of the fine-material sphere, (C) of the immaterial sphere, and (D) 
supramundane. 36 


35. Profitable in the sense of health, blamelessness, and pleasant result (see Vism- 
mht 463). Unprofitable in the opposite sense. Indeterminate because not describable as 
either proíitable or unproíitable (see Vism-mht 464). This is the íirst of the twenty- 
two triads in the Abhidhamma Mãtikã (Dhs 1). 

Pali has five Principal words, nãma, vinnãna, mano, citta, and ceto, against the normal 
English consciousness and mind. While their etymology can be looked up in the 
dictionary, one or two points need noting here. Nãma (rendered by "mentality" when 
not used to reter to a namè) is almost contined in the sense considered to the expression 
nãma-rũpa ("mentality-materiality") as the íourth member of the dependent origination, 
where it comprises the three mental aggregates of íeeling, perception and íormations, 
but not that of consciousness (vinnãnà). Vinnãna (rendered by "consciousness") is, 
loosely, more or less a synonym for mano and citta; technically, it is bare cognition 
considered apart from teeling, perception or tormations. Mano (rendered by "mind"), 
when used technically, is coníined to the sixth internal base for contact (Ch. XV). Citta 
(rendered by "mind" and "consciousness" or "[manner of[ consciousness"), when 
used technically, reters to a momentary type-situation considered as vinnãna in relation 
to the tone of its concomitant íeeling, perception and íormations. Possibly a better 
rendering would have been "cognizance" throughout. It carries a ílavour of its 
etymological relative, cetanã ("volition"). Ceto (another etymological relative, rendered 
by "heart"—i.e. "seat of the emotions,"—"will" or "mind"), when used loosely is 
very near to citta; but technically it is restricted to one or two such expressions as ceto- 
vimutti ("mind-deliverance" or "heart-deliverance"). 

36. '"Sense sphere' (kãmãvacara): here there are the two kinds of sense desire (kãma), 
sense desire as basis (vatthu-kãma) and sense desire as detilement (kilesakãma). Of 
these, sense desire as [objective] basis particularized as the five cords of sense desire 
(panca-kãma-guna = dimensions of sensual desires), is desired (kãmiyati). Sense desire 
as detilement, which is craving, desires (kãmeti). The sense sphere ( kãmãvacara) is 
where these two operate (avacaranti) together. But what is that? It is the eleventold 
sense-desire becoming, i.e. hell, asura demons, ghosts, animals, human beings, and 
six sensual-sphere heavens. So too with the fine-material sphere and the immaterial 
sphere, taking "fine-material" as craving for the fine-material too, and "immaterial" as 
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I. A. Herein, (l)-(8) that of the sense sphere is eightíold, being classiíied 
according to joy, equanimity knowledge, and promptừig, that is to say: (1) when 
accompanied-by-joy it is either associated-with-knowledge and unprompted, 
or (2) prompted; or (3) it is dissociated-from-knowledge and likewise 
[unprompted, or (4) prompted]; and (5) when accompanied-by-equanimity it is 
either associated-with-knowledge and prompted, or (6) unprompted; or (7) it is 
dissociated-from-knowledge [453] and likewise [unprompted, or (8) prompted]. 

84. (1) When a man is happy on encountering an excellent gift to be given, or 
recipient, etc., or some such cause for joy, and by placing right view íoremost 
that occurs in the way beginning "There is [merit in] giving" (M I 288), he 
unhesitatingly and unurged by others períorms such merit as giving, etc., then 
his consciousness is accompanied hy joy, associated ĩvith knoĩvledge, and unprompted. 
(2) But when a man is happy and content in the way aíoresaid, and, while 
placing right view íoremost, yet he does it hesitantly through lack of free 
generosity, etc., or urged on by others, then his consciousness is of the same kind 
as the last but prompted ; for in this sense "prompting" is a term for a prior effort 
exerted by himselí or others 

85. (3) But when young children have a natural habit due to seeing the behav- 
iour of relatives and are joyful on seeing bhikkhus and at once give them whatever 
they have in their hands or pay homage, then the third kind of consciousness 
arises. (4) But when they behave like this on being urged by their relatives, "Give; 
pay homage," then the íourth kind of consciousness arises. (5)-(8) But when the 
consciousnesses are devoid of joy in these four instances through encountering 
no excellence in the gift to be given, or in the recipient, etc., or through want of 
any such cause for joy, then the remaining four, which are accompanied hy 
equanimity, arise. 

So sense-sphere proíitable [consciousness] should be understood as of eight 
kinds, being classed according to joy equanimity knowledge, and prompting. 

86. I. B. The consciousness of the fine-material sphere is íiveíold, being classed 
according to association with the jhãna íactors. That is to say, (9) the íirst is 
associated with applied thought, sustained thought, happiness, bliss, and 
concentration, (10) the second leaves out applied thought from that, (11) the 
third leaves out sustained thought from that, (12) the íourth makes happiness 
fade away from that, (13) the fifth is associated with equanimity and 
concentration, bliss having subsided. 

87. I. c. That of the immaterial sphere is íouríold by association with the four 
immaterial States; for (14) the íirst is associated with the jhãna of the base 
consisting of boundless space in the way aíoresaid, while (15)-(17) the second, 
third, and íourth, are [respectively] associated with those of the base consisting 
of boundless consciousness, and so on. 

88. I. D. The supramundane is íouríold (18)-(21) by association with the four paths. 


craving for the immaterial too. It crosses over (uttarati) from the world (loka), thus it is 
supramundane (lokuttara)" (Vism-mht 464). 
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So firstly, proíitable consciousness itselí is of twenty-one kừids. [454] 

89. II. The unprofitable is one kind according to plane, being only of the sense 
sphere. It is of three kinds according to root, as (a) rooted in greed, (b) rooted in 
hate, and (c) rooted in delusion. 

90. II. (a) Herein, (22)-(29) that rooted in greed is of eight kinds, being classed 
according to joy equanimitỵ [talse] view, and prompting, that is to say: (22) when 
accompanied by joy it is either associated-with-[false-]view and unprompted, or 
(23) prompted; or (24) it is dissociated-from-[false-]view and likewise [unprompted 
or (25) prompted]; and (26) when accompanied-by-equanimity it is either associated- 
with-[false-]view and unprompted, or (27) prompted; or (28) it is dissociated-from- 
[false-]view and likewise [ưnprompted, or (29) prompted]. 

91. (22) When a man is happy and content in placing wrong view toremost of 
the sort beginning "There is no danger in sense desires" (M I 307), and either 
enjoys sense desires with consciousness that in its own individual essence is 
eager without being urged, or believes auspicious sights, etc., have a [real 
substantial] core, then the íirst kind of unproíitable consciousness arises (23); 
when it is with consciousness that is sluggish and urged on, then it is the 
second kind (24). But when a man is happy and content only, without placing 
wrong view toremost, and indulges in sexual intercourse, or covets others' good 
tortune, or steals others' goods, with consciousness that in its own individual 
essence is eager without being urged, then it is the third kind (25). When it is 
with consciousness that is sluggish and urged on, then it is the tourth kind 
(26)-(29). But when the consciousnesses are devoid of joy in these four instances 
through encountering no excellence in the sense desires, or through want of 
any such cause for joy, then the remaining four, which are accompanied by 
equanimity arise. 

So that rooted in greed should be understood as of eight kinds, being classed 
according to joy, equanimity, [íalse] view and prompting. 

92. II. (b) That rooted in hate is of two kinds: (30)-(31) being accompanied-by-grief 
and associated-ĩvith-resentment, it is either prompted or unprompted. It should be 
understood to occur at the times when [consciousness] is either keen [if 
unprompted] or sluggish [if prompted] in the killing of living things, and so on. 

93. II. (c) That rooted in delusion is of two kinds: (32)-(33) being accompanied-by- 
equanimity, it is either associated-with uncertainty or associated-with-agitation. 
It should be understood to occur at the time of indecision or of distraction. 

So unproíitable consciousness is of twelve kinds. 

94. III. The indeterminate is of two kinds: (i) resultant and (ii) tunctional. Herein, 
III. i. resultant is of four kinds according to plane; namely (A) of the sense sphere, 
(B) of the fine-material sphere, (C) of the immaterial sphere, and (D) 
supramundane. Herein, III. i. A. that of the sense sphere is of two kinds, namely (a) 
proíitable result and (b) unproíitable result. And III. i. A. (a) the profitable resultant 
is of two kinds, namely (1) without root-cause and (2) with root-cause. 

95. III. i. A. (a) i. Herein, that unthout root-cause is that devoid of non-greed, etc., 
as the cause of result. It is of eight kinds as (34) eye-consciousness (35)-(38), 
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ear-, nose-, tongue-, and body-consciousness (39), mind-element with the 
íunction of receiving (40)-(41), the two mind-consciousness-elements with the 
íunctions of investigating, and so on. [455] 

96. Herein, (34) eye-consciousness has the characteristic of being supported by 
the eye and cognizing visible data. Its íunction is to have only visible data as its 
object. It is maniíested as occupation with visible data. Its proximate cause is the 
departure of (70) the íunctional mind-element that has visible data as its object. 

(35)-(38) Ear-, nose-, tongue-, and body-consciousness [respectively] have the 
characteristic of beừig supported by the ear, etc., and of cognizing sounds, and 
so on. Their íunctions are to have only sounds, etc., as their [respective] obịects. 
They are maniiested as occupation with [respectively] sounds, and so on. Their 
proximate cause is the departure of (70) the íunctional mind-element that has 
[respectively] sounds, etc., as its object. 

97. (39) [The resultant] mind-element has the characteristic of cognizing 
[respectively] visible data, etc., immediately next to (34)-(38) eye-consciousness, 
and so on. Its íunction is to receive visible data, and so on. It is maniíested as the 
State [of receiving] corresponding to that [last-mentioned íunction]. 37 Its proximate 
cause is the departure of eye-consciousness, and so on. 

(40)-(41) Also the twofold resultant mind-consciousness-element loithout root- 
cause with the íunction of investigating, etc., has as its characteristic the 
cognizing of the six kinds of obịects. Its íunction is that of investigating, and so 
on. It is maniíested as the State [of investigating] corresponding to that [last- 
mentioned íunction]. Its proximate cause is the heart-basis. 

98. But it is classed according to its association with joy or with equanimity, 
and according to its being divisible into that with two positions and that with 
five positions [in the cognitive series]. For of these, (40) one is associated-with- 
joy because of its presence when entirely desirable obịects occur; and it has two 
positions [in the cognitive series] because it occurs as investigating at the five 
doors and as registration at the end of impulsion. (41) The other kind is 
associated-with-equanimity because of its presence when desirable-neutral 
olýects occur, and it has five positions sừice it occurs as investigation, registration, 
rebirth-linking, life-continuum, and death. 

99. And this eightíold resultant consciousness without root-cause is of two kừids 
as well because of havừig an invariable object and a variable obịect. It is of three 
kinds as classed according to [bodily] pleasure, [mental] joy, and equanimity For 
(34)-(38) the five consciousnesses have each an ừivariable object sừice they occur 
respectively only with respect to visible data, and so on. The others (39)-(41) have a 
variable object. For here (39) the mind-element occurs with respect to the five 
beginning with visible data, and (40)-(41) the two mind-consciousness-elements 


37. The meaning of the expression tathãbhãva-paccupatthãna appears more clearly 
where it is used again at §108. In this detinition (sãdhana) the tunction (kicca-rasa) in fact 
describes the verb action (kicca) while the maniíestation (paccupaịịhãna) describes the 
relevant nounal State (bhãva). So "tathãbhãva" means that what has just been taken as 
a tunction (e.g. "receiving") is to be taken also as a State ("reception"). 
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occur with respect to [all] six. Here, however, body-consciousness is associated with 
[bodily] pleasure. The mind-consciousness-element (40) with two positions is 
associated with [mental] joy; the other (41) is associated with equanimity 

So íirstly, the proíitable resultant without root-cause should be understood as 
of eight kinds. 

100. III. i. A. (a) 2. But that with root-cause is (42)-(49) that associated with 
non-greed, etc., as the cause of the result. It is of eight kinds because it is classed 
according to joy, etc., like the proíitable of the sense sphere (l)-(8). But it does not 
occur with respect to the six obịects 38 through giving, etc., as the proíitable does; 
for it occurs only with respect to the six obịects that are included among limited 
States, 39 as rebirth-linking, life-continuum, death, and registration. But the 
prompted and unprompted States should be understood here as due to the source 
it has come from, and so on. 40 [456] And while there is no diiíerence in the 
associated States, the resultant should be understood as passive like the reílection 
of a face in a looking-glass while the proíitable is active like the face. 

101. III. i. A. (b) Unproíitable resultant, though, is without root-cause only. It is 
of seven kinds as (50) eye-consciousness, (51)-(54) ear-, nose-, tongue-, and 
body-consciousness, (55) mind-element with the tunction of receiving, and (56) 
mind-consciousness-element with the íunction of investigating, etc., and having 
five positions. It should be understood as to characteristic, etc., in the same way 
as the proíitable resultant without root-cause (34)-(41). 

102. Proíitable resultant, though, has desirable or desirable-neutral obịects 
only, while these have undesirable or undesirable-neutral obịects only. The tormer 
are of three kinds, being classed according to equanimity bodily pleasure, and 
mental joy, while these are of two kinds, being classed according to bodily pain 
and equanimity For here it is only body-consciousness that is accompanied by 
bodily pain; the rest are accompanied by equanimity. And the equanimity in 
these is interior, and not very Sharp as the pain is; while in the tormer it is 
superior, and not very Sharp as the pleasure is. 

So with these seven kinds of unproíitable resultant and the previous sixteen 
kinds of proíitable resultant, sense-sphere resultant consciousness is of twenty- 
three kinds. 


38. "To the six kinds of objects all classed as limited, etc., past, etc., internal, etc" 
(Vism-mht 474). 

39. Registration consciousness does not, it is stated, occur with an object of exalted 
consciousness—see Vibh-a 154. 

40. ‘“The source it hns comeỷrom, and so on' means the source it has come from and its 
condition. Here, in the opinion of certain teachers the result of the unprompted 
protitable is unprompted and the result of the prompted is prompted, like the movement 
of the face's retlection in a looking-glass when the face moves; thus it is due to the 
source it has comeỷrom. But in the opinion of other teachers the unprompted arises due 
to powerful kamma as condition and the prompted does so due to weak kamma; thus 
it is due to its condition" (Vism-mht 474). 
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103. III. i. B. That of the fine-material sphere , however, is of five kinds (57)-(61) 
like the proíitable (9)-(13). But the proíitable occurs in a cognitive series with the 
impulsions as an attainment [of jhãna], while this occurs in an existence [in the 
fine-material sphere] as rebirth-linking, life-continuum, and death. 

104. III. i. c. And as that of the fine-material sphere [was like the proíitable of 
that sphere] so that of the immaterial sphere (62)-(65) is of four kinds like the 
proíitable too (14)-(17). And its occurrence is classed in the same way as that of 
the fine-material sphere. 

105. III. i. D. The supramundane resultant is of four kinds (66)-(69) because it is 
[respectively] the íruitions of the consciousnesses associated with the four paths 
(18)-(21). It occurs in two ways, that is to say, as [íruition in] the cognitive series 
of the path and as íruition attainment (see Ch. XXII). 

So resultant consciousness in all the four planes is of thirty-six kinds. 

106. III. ii. The íunctional, however, is of three kinds according to plane: (A) of 
the sense sphere, (B) of the fine-material sphere, (C) of the immaterial sphere. 
Herein, III. ii. A., that of the sense sphere, is of two kinds, namely (1) without root- 
cause, and (2) with root-cause. 

III. ii. A. 1. Herein, that without root-cause is that devoid of non-greed, etc., as 
the cause of result. That is of two kinds, being classed as (70) mind-element, and 
(71)-(72) mind-consciousness-element. 

107. Herein, (70) the mind-element has the characteristics of being the íorerunner 
of eye-consciousness, etc., and of cognizing visible data and so on. Its íunction is 
to advert. It is maniíested as conírontation of visible data, and so on. Its proximate 
cause is the interruption of [the continued occurrence of consciousness as] life- 
continuum. It is associated with equanimity only 

108. But the mind-consciousness-element is of two kinds, namely, shared by all 
and not shared by all. [457] Herein, (71) that shared by all is the hmctional [mind- 
consciousness-element] accompanied by equanimity without root-cause. It has the 
characteristic of cognizừig the six kinds of obịects. Its íunction is to determine at the 
ti ve doors and to advert at the mind door. It is maniíested as the States [of determining 
and adverting] corresponding to those [last-mentioned two hmctions]. Its proximate 
cause is the departure either of the resultant mind-consciousness-element without 
root-cause (40)-(41) [in the íirst case], or of one among the kinds of life-continuum 
[in the second]. (72) That not shared hy aỉl is the íunctional [mind-consciousness- 
element] accompanied by joy without root-cause. It has the characteristic of 
cognizing the six kinds of obịects. Its íunction is to cause smiling 41 in Arahants 
about things that are not sublime. It is maniíested as the State corresponding to that 
[last-mentioned íưnction]. Its proximate cause is ahvays the heart-basis. 

So the sense-sphere íunctional without root-cause is of three kinds. 

109. III. ii. A. 2. That, however, ivith root cause is of eight kinds (73)-(80), like the 
proíitable (l)-(8), being classed according to joy and so on. While the proíitable 


41. "With respect to such unsublime ob]ects as the íorms of skeletons or ghosts" 
(Vism-mht 476). See e.g. Vin III104. 
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arises in trainers and ordinary men onlỵ, this arises in Arahants only. This is the 
diííerence here. 

So íirstly, that of the sense sphere is of eleven kinds. 

III. ii. B., III. ii. c. That, however, of th e fine-material sphere (81)-(85), and that of 
the immaterial sphere (86)-(89) are [respectively] of five kinds and of four kinds 
like the proíitable. But they should be understood to differ from the proíitable in 
that they arise only in Arahants. 

So íunctional consciousness in the three planes is of twenty kinds in all. 

110. So the 21 kinds of proíitable, the 12 kinds of unproíitable, the 36 kinds of 
resultant, and the 20 kinds of íunctional, amount in all to 89 kinds of 
consciousness. And these occur in the íourteen modes of (a) rebirth-linking, (b) 
life-continuum, (c) adverting, (d) seeing, (e) hearing, (f) smelling, (g) tasting, (h) 
touching, (i) receiving, (j) investigating, (k) determining, (1) impulsion, (m) 
registration, and (n) death. 

[The 14 Modes OF Occurrence OF Consciousness] 

111. How so? (a) When, through the iníluence of the eight kừids of sense-sphere 
proíitable [consciousness] (l)-(8), beings come to be reborn among deities and 
human beings, then the eight kinds of sense-sphere resultant with root-cause (42)- 
(49) occur, and also the resultant mind-consciousness-element without root-cause 
associated with equanimity (41), which is the weak proíitable result with two root- 
causes in those who are entering upon the State of emuichs, etc., among human 
beings—thus nine kinds of resultant consciousness in all occur as rebirth-linking; 
and they do so making their object whichever among the kamma, sign of kamma, or 
sign of destiny has appeared at the time of dying (see also XVII. 120). 42 

112. When, through the iníluence of the proíitable of the fine-material sphere 
(9)-(13) and the immaterial sphere (14)-(17), beings are reborn [respectively] in 
the fine-material and immaterial kinds of becoming, then the nine kinds of fine- 
material (57)-(61) and immaterial (62)-(65) resultant occur as rebirth-linking ; 
and they do so making their object only the sign of kamma that has appeared at 
the time of dying. 43 

113. When, through the iníluence of the unproíitable (22)-(33), they are rebom 
in a State of loss, then the one kind of unproíitable resultant mind-consciousness- 
element without root-cause (56) occurs as rebirth-linking; and it does so making 
its object whichever among the kamma, sign of kamma, and sign of destiny has 
appeared at the time of dying. [458] 


42. See also M-a IV 124f. "Here 'kamma' is stored-up proíitable kamma of the sense 
sphere that has got an opportunity to ripen; hence he said 'that has appeared.’ 'Sign of 
kamma' is the gift to be given that was a condition for the volition at the moment of 
accumulating the kamma. 'Sign of destiny' is the visible-data base located in the destiny 
in which he is about to be reborn" (Vism-mht 477). See XVII. 136ff. 

43. "‘The sign ofkamma" here is only the kamma's own object consisting of an earth 
kasina, etc" (Vism-mht 478). 
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This íirstly is how the occurrence of nineteen kừids of resultant consciousness 
should be understood as rebirth-linking. 

114. (b) When the rebirth-linking consciousness has ceased, then, following on 
whatever kừid of rebirth-linking it may be, the same kinds, beừig the result of that 
same kamma whatever it may be, occur as life-continuum consciousness with that 
same object; and agaừi those same kinds. 44 And as long as there is no other kind of 
arising of consciousness to interrupt the continuity, they also go on occurring 
endlessly in periods of dreamless sleep, etc., like the current of a river. 45 

This is how the occurrence of those same [nineteen kinds of] consciousness 
should be understood as life-continuum. 

115. (c) With the life-continuum contừiuity occurring thus, when living beings' 
íaculties have become capable of apprehending an object, then, when a visible 
datum has come into the eye's íocus, there is impinging upon the eye-sensitivity 
due to the visible datum. Thereupon, owing to the impact's iníluence, there 
comes to be a disturbance in [the continuity of] the life-continuum. 46 Then, when 
the life-continuum has ceased, the hmctional mind-element (70) arises makừig that 
same visible datum its object, as it were, cutting off the life-continuum and 
accomplishing the hmction of adverting. So too in the case of the ear door and so on. 

116. When an object of anyone of the six kinds has come into íocus in the mind 
door, then next to the disturbance of the life-continuum the íunctional mind- 
consciousness-element without root-cause (71) arises accompanied by 


44. '"Witli that same ohịect if kamma is the life-continuum's object, then it is that 
kamma; if the sign of the kamma, or the sign of the destiny, then it is one of those" 
(Vism-mht 478). 

45. ‘“Occurring endlessly’: this is, in fact, thus called ‘bhavanga’ (life-continuum, lít. 
limb' (or 'practice'—see II. 11) of becoming) because of its occurring as the State of an 
ahga ('limb' or 'practice') of the rebirth-process becoming (uppatti-bhava)" (Vism-mht 
478). 

For the commentarial description of dream consciousness and kamma eííected 
during dreams, see Vibh-a (commentary to Nãna-Vibhanga, Ekaka) and A-a, 
(commentary to AN 5:196) which largely but not entirely overlap. Vism-mht says 
here: "The seeing of dreams is done with consciousness consisting only of the 
tunctional" (Vism-mht 478). 

46. A disturbance in the life-continuum' is a wavering of the life-continuum 
consciousness; the meaning is that there is the arrival at a State that is a reason for 
dissimilarity in its occurrence twice in that way. For it is called disturbance (caỉana) 
because it is like a disturbance (movement) since there seems to be a cause for an 
occasion (avatthã) in the mind's continuity diííerent from the previous occasion. 
Granted, tirstly, that there is impact on the sensitivity owing to conírontation with an 
object, since the necessity for that is established by the existence of the objective íield 
and the possessor of the objective íield, but how does there come to be disturbance 
(movement) of the life-continuum that has a diííerent support? Because it is connected 
with it. And here the example is this: when grains of sugar are put on the surtace of a 
drum and one of the grains of sugar is tapped, a fly sitting on another grain of sugar 
moves" (Vism-mht 478). 
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equanimity, as it were, cutting off the life-continuum and accomplishing the 
íunction of adverting. 

This is how the occurrence of two kinds of íunctional consciousness should 
be understood as adverting. 

117. (d)-(h) Next to adverting, 47 taking the eye door íirst, eye-consciousness (d) 
arises accomplishing the íunction of seeing in the eye door and having the eye- 
sensitivity as its physical basis. And [likewise] (e) ear-, (f) nose-, (g) tongue-, and 
(h) body-consciousness arise, accomplishing respectively the íunctions of hearing, 
etc., in the ear door and so on. 

These comprise the prohtable resultant [consciousnesses] (34)-(38) with respect 
to desirable and desirable-neutral objective íields, and the ưnproíitable resultant 
(50)-(54) with respect to undesirable and undesirable-neutral objective íields. 

This is how the occurrence of ten kinds of resultant consciousness should be 
understood as seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching. 

118. (i) Because of the words, "Eye-consciousness having arisen and ceased, 
next to that there arises consciousness, mind, mentation ... which is appropriate 
mind-element" (Vibh 88), etc., next to eye-consciousness, etc., and receiving the 
same obịective íields as they [deal with], mind-element arises as (39) proíitable 
resultant next to proíitable resultant [eye-consciousness, etc.,] and as (55) 
unproíitable resultant next to [459] unproíitable resultant [eye-consciousness, 
and so on]. 

This is how the occurrence of two kinds of resultant consciousness should be 
understood as receiving. 

119. (j) Because of the words, "Mind-element having arisen and ceased, also, 
next to that there arises consciousness, mind, mentation ... which is appropriate 
mind-element" (Vibh 89), 48 then resultant mind-consciousness-element without 
root-cause arises investigating the same obịective íield as that received by the 
mind-element. When next to (55) unproíitable-resultant mind-element it is (56) 
unproíitable-resultant, and when next to (39) proíitable-resultant [mind-element] 
it is either (40) accompanied by joy in the case of a desirable object, or (41) 
accompanied by equanimity in the case of a desirable-neutral object. 

This is how the occurrence of three kinds of resultant consciousness should 
be understood as investigating. 

120. (k) Next to investigation, (71) íunctional mind-consciousness-element 
without root-cause arises accompanied by equanimity determining that same 
obịective íield. 


47. "‘Next to adverting’ means next to five-door adverting. For those who do not 
admit the cognitive series beginning with receiving, just as they do not admit the 
heart basis, the Pali has been handed down in various places in the way beginning, 
'For the eye-consciousness element as receiving (sampaịicchanãya cakkhuvinnãna- 
dhãtuyã)' (see Ch. iy n. 13); for the Pali cannot be contradicted" (Vism-mht 479). The 
quotation as it stands is not traced to the Pitakas. 

48. See Ch. IV note 13. 
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This is how the occurrence of one kind of resultant consciousness should be 
understood as determining. 

121. (1) Next to determining, if the visible datum, etc., as object is vivid, 49 then 
six or seven impulsions impel with respect to the obịective íields as determined. 
These are one among (l)-(8) the eight kinds of sense-sphere proíitable, or (22)- 
(33) the twelve kinds of unproíitable, or (72)-(80) the nine remaining sense- 
sphere íunctional. This, íirstly, is the way in the case of the five doors. 

But in the case of the mind door those same [impulsions arise] next to (71) 
mind-door adverting. 

Beyond [the stage of] change-of-lineage 50 any [of the following 26 kinds of 
impulsion] that obtains a condition 51 impels; that is, any kind among (9)-(13) 
the five proíitable, and (81)-(85) the five íunctional, of the fine-material sphere, 
and (14)-(17) the four proíitable, and (86)-(89) the four íunctional of the 
immaterial sphere, and also (18)-(21) the four path consciousnesses and (66)- 
(69) four íruition consciousnesses of the supramundane. 

This is how the occurrence of fifty-five kinds of proíitable, unproíitable, 
íunctional, and resultant consciousness should be understood as impulsion. 

122. (m) At the end of the impulsions, if the object is a very vivid one 52 in the five 
doors, or is clear in the mind door, then in sense-sphere beings at the end of 
sense-sphere impulsions resultant consciousness occurs through any condition 
it may have obtained such as previous kamma, impulsion consciousness, etc., 
with desirable, etc., object. 53 [It occurs thus] as one among the eight sense-sphere 
resultant kinds with root cause (42)-(49) or the three resultant mind- 
consciousness elements without root-cause (40), (41), (56), and it [does so] twice 


49. "Tf... vivid (lit. largeỴ: this is said because it is the occurrence of consciousness at 
the end of the impulsions that is being discussed. For an object is here intended as 
'vivid' when its life is tourteen conscious moments; and that should be understood as 
Corning into tocus when it has arisen and is two or three moments past" (Vism-mht 479). 

50. "This includes also the preliminary-work and the cleansing (see Ch. XXII, note 
7), not change-of-lineage only" (Vism-mht 479). See also IV74 and XXI. 129. 

51. '"That obtains a conditiorí: any impulsion that has obtained a condition for arising next 
to change-of-lineage, as that of the fine-material sphere, and so on" (Vism-mht 479). 

52. “ Ề A very vivid one’ is one with a life of sixteen conscious moments. For registration 
consciousness arises with respect to that, not with respect to any other. 'Cìear' means 
very evident, and that is only in the sense sphere; for registration arises with respect 
to that" (Vism-mht 479). 

53. ‘“Previous kamma': this is said in order to show the diiíerences in kinds of 
registration; for kamma that generates rebirth-linking is not the only kind to generate 
registration; other kinds of kamma do so too. But the latter generates registration 
unlike that generatable by the kamma that generates rebirth-linking. Tmpuỉsion 
consciousness': this is said in order to show what detines the registration; for it is said, 
'Registration is detinable by impulsion' (?). The word 'etc.' includes rebirth-linking, 
however; for that is not a condition for registration that is more outstanding than 
itselt. 'Any conditiorí: any condition from among the desirable objects, etc., that has 
combined (samaveta) to produce the arising of registration" (Vism-mht 479). 
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or [460] once, following after the impulsions that have impelled, and with respect 
to an object other than the life-continuum's object, like some of the water that 
follows a little after a boat going upstream. Though ready to occur with the life- 
continuum's object after the impulsions have ended, it nevertheless occurs makừig 
the impulsions' object its object. Because of that it is called registration 
(tadãrammana —lit. "having-that-as-its-object"). 

This is how the occurrence of eleven kinds of resultant consciousness should 
be understood as registration. 

123. (n) At the end of registration the life-continuum resumes its occurrence. 
VVhen the [resumed occurrence of the] life-continuum is again interrupted, 
adverting, etc., occur again, and when the conditions obtain, the conscious 
continuity repeats its occurrence as adverting, and next to adverting seeing, etc., 
according to the law of consciousness, again and again, until the life-continuum 
of one becoming is exhausted. For the last life-continuum consciousness of all 
in one becoming is called death ( cuti ) because of íalling ( cavanatta ) from that 
[becoming]. So that is of nineteen kinds too [like rebirth-linking and life- 
continuum]. 

This is how the occurrence of nineteen kinds of resultant consciousness should 
be understood as death. 

124. And aíter death there is rebirth-linking again; and aíter rebirth-linking, 
life-continuum. Thus the conscious continuity of beings who hasten through 
the kinds of becoming, destiny, station [of consciousness], and abode [of beings] 
occurs without break. But when a man attains Arahantship here, it ceases with 
the cessation of his death consciousness. 

This is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the consciousness 
aggregate. 


[The Feeling Aggregate] 

125. Now, it was said above, "Whatever has the characteristic of being felt 
should be understood, all taken together, as the íeeling aggregate" (§81). And 
here too, what is said to have the characteristic of being felt is íeeling itseli, 
according as it is said, 'Tt is felt, íriend, that is why it is called íeeling" (M I 293). 

126. But though it is singleíold according to its individual essence as the 
characteristic of being felt, it is nevertheless threeíold as to kind, that is to say 
proíitable, unproíitable, and indeterminate. Herein, it should be understood that 
when associated with the proíitable consciousness described in the way 
beginning "(l)-(8) That of the sense sphere is eight-fold, being classiiied 
according to joy equanimity knowledge, and prompting" (§83), it is proíitable; 54 


54. "This should be regarded as a secondary characteristic (upalakkhana) of protitable 
teeling, that is to say, the fact that whatever protitable teeling there is, is all associated 
with protitable consciousness. That, however, is not for the purpose of establishing its 
protitableness. For the protitableness of protitable teeling is not due to its association 
with proíitable consciousness, but rather to wise attention and so on. That is why he 
said 'as to kind.' So too in the case of the unprotitable and so on" (Vism-mht 481). 
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that associated with unproíitable consciousness is unproíitable; that associated 
with indeterminate consciousness is indeterminate. [461] 

127. It is íiveíold according to the analysis of its individual essence into [bodily] 
pleasure, [bodily] pain, [mental] joy, [mental] grieí, and equanimity 

Herein, pleasure is associated with proíitable resultant body-consciousness 
(38) and pain with unproíitable resultant body-consciousness (54). /oy is 
associated with 62 kinds of consciousness, namely, as to sense sphere, with 4 
kinds of proíitable (l)-(4), with 4 resultant with root-cause (42)-(45), with 1 
resultant without root-cause (40), with 4 íunctional with root-cause (73)-(76), 
with 1 íunctional without root-cause (72), and with 4 unproíitable (22)-(25); 
and as to the fine-material-sphere, with 4 kinds of proíitable (9)-(12), 4 resultant 
(57)-(60), and 4 íunctional (81)-(84), leaving out that of the fifth jhãna in each 
case; but there is no supramundane without jhãna and consequently the [eight] 
kinds of supramundane (18)-(21) and (66)-(69) multiplied by the five jhãna 
make íorty; but leaving out the eight associated with the fifth jhãna, it is associated 
with the remaining 32 kinds of proíitable resultant. Grieí is associated with two 
kinds of unproíitable (30)-(31). Equanimity is associated with the remaining 
fifty-five kinds of consciousness. 

128. Herein, pleasure has the characteristic of experiencing a desirable tangible 
datum. Its íunction is to intensiíy associated States. It is maniíested as bodily 
enịoyment. Its proximate cause is the body íaculty. 

Pain has the characteristic of experiencing an undesirable tangible datum. Its 
íunction is to wither associated States. It is maniiested as bodily aííliction. Its 
proximate cause is the body íaculty 

Joy has the characteristic of experiencing a desirable object. Its íunction is to 
exploit 55 in one way or another the desirable aspect. It is maniiested as mental 
enjoyment. Its proximate cause is tranquillity. 

Grief has the characteristic of experiencing an undesirable object. Its íunction 
is to exploit in one way or another the undesirable aspect. It is maniíested as 
mental aííliction. Its proximate cause is invariably the heart-basis. 

Equanimity has the characteristic of being felt as neutral. Its íunction is not to 
intensiiy or wither associated States much. It is maniiested as peaceíulness. Its 
proximate cause is consciousness without happiness. 56 


55. Smnbhoga — "exploiting": not in this sense in PED (see also XVII.51). 

56. "Pleasure and pain respectively gratiíy and atílict by acting in one way on the 
body and in another way on the mind, but not so equanimity, which is why the latter 
is described as of one class. 

"Just as, when a man places a piece of cotton wool on an anvil and strikes it with an 
iron hammer, and his hammer goes right through the cotton and hits the anvil, the 
violence of the blow is great, so too because the violence of the impact's blow is great, 
body-consciousness is accompanied by pleasure when the object is a desirable or 
desirable-neutral one, and by pain when the object is an undesirable or undesirable- 
neutral one. [It is the impact of primary matter (tangible object) on the primaries of 
the body.] 
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This is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the íeeling 
aggregate. 


[The Perception Aggregate] 

129. Now, it was said above, "VVhatever has the characteristic of perceiving 
should be understood, all taken together, as the perception aggregate" (§81). 
And here too, what is said to have the characteristic of perceiving is perception 
itselí, according as it is said, "It perceives, íriend, that is why it is called 
perception" (M I 293). 

But though it is singleíold according to its individual essence as the characteristic 
of perceiving, it is nevertheless threeíold as to kind, that is to say, proíitable, 
unproíitable, and indeterminate. Herein, [462] that associated with proíitable 
consciousness is profitable, that associated with unproíitable consciousness is 
unprofitabỉe, that associated with indetermỉnate consciousness is indeterminate. Since 
there is no consciousness dissociated from perception, perception thereíore has the 
same number of divisions as consciousness [that is to say eighty-nine]. 

130. But though classed in the same way as consciousness, nevertheless, as to 
characteristic, etc., it all has just the characteristic of perceiving. Its íunction is to 
make a sign as a condition for perceiving again that "this is the same," as 
carpenters, etc., do in the case of timber, and so on. It is maniiested as the action 
of interpreting by means of the sign as apprehended, like the blind who "see" 
an elephant (Ud 68-69). Its proximate cause is an obịective íield in whatever way 
that appears, like the perception that arises in fawns that see scarecrows as men. 

This is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the perception 
aggregate. 


[The Formations Aggregate—SEE Tables II & IV] 

131. Now, it was said above, "Whatever has the characteristic of íorming should 
be understood, all taken together, as the íormations aggregate" (§81). And here 
too, what is said to have the characteristic of íorming is that which has the 
characteristic of agglomerating. 57 What is that? It is íormations themselves, 
according as it is said, "They form the íormed, bhikkhus, that is why they are 
called íormations" (S III 87). 

132. They have the characteristic of íorming. Their íunction is to accumulate. 
They are maniiested as intervening. 58 Their proximate cause is the remaining 


"Herein, though proíitable-resultant and unprotitable-resultant consciousness 
discriminated according to the desirable and undesirable might logically be associated 
with pleasure and pain, nevertheless the eight kinds of consciousness that have the eye, 
etc., as their support ((34)-(37) and (50)—(53)) are invariably associated only with equanimity, 
because of the gentleness of the impacbs blow in the case of two instances of derived 
matter, like that of two pieces of cotton wool" (Vism-mht 482). For a simile see Dhs-a 263. 
57. "'The characteristic of agglomerating' means the characteristic of adding together 
(sampinặana); then they are said to have the íunction of accumulating, for the dhammas 
in the íormations aggregate are so described because volition is their basis" (Vism- 
rnht 484). 
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three [immaterial] aggregates. So according to characteristic, etc., they are 
singleíold. And according to kind they are threeíold, namely (I) proíitable, (II) 
unproíitable, and (III) indeterminate. As regards these, when associated with 
proíitable consciousness they are proíitable, when associated with unproíitable 
consciousness they are unproíitable, when associated with indeterminate 
consciousness they are indeterminate. 

[According to Association with Consciousness] 

133. I. (1) Herein, íirstly, those associated with the íirst sense-sphere proíitable 
consciousness (1) amount to thirty-six, that is to say, the constant ones, which 
are the twenty-seven given in the texts as such, and the four "or-vvhatever- 
states," 59 and also the five inconstant ones (cf. Dhs §1). 

Herein, the twenty-seven given as such are these: 


(i) 

contact. 

(ii) 

volition, 

(iii) 

applied thought, [463] 

(iv) 

sustained thought. 

(v) 

happiness (interest), 

(vi) 

energy 

(vii) 

life. 

(viii) 

concentration, 

(ix) 

íaith, 

(x) 

mindíulness. 

(xi) 

conscience. 

(xii) 

shame. 

(xiii) 

non-greed. 

(xiv) 

non-hate. 

(XV) 

non-delusion, 

(xvi) 

tranquillity of the [mental] body, 

(xvii) 

tranquillity of consciousness, 

(xviii) 

lightness of the [mental] body, 

(xix) 

lightness of consciousness, 

(XX) 

malleability of the [mental] body 

(xxi) 

malleability of consciousness, 

(xxii) 

wieldiness of the [mental] body 

(xxiii) 

wieldiness of consciousness. 

(xxiv) 

proíiciency of the [mental] body, 

(xxv) 

proíiciency of consciousness, 

(xxvi) 

rectitude of the [mental) body, 


58. Vipphãra —"intervening" here is explained by Vism-mht (p. 484) as vyãpãra 
(interest or work); not in this sense in PED. See Ch. VI, note 6. 

59. Yevãpanaka (ye-vã-pana-ka) is commentarial shorthand derived trom the 
Dhammasanganĩ phrase "ye-vã-pana tasmim samaye anũe pi atthi paịiccasamuppannã 
arũpino dhammã" —"Or whatever other immaterial conditionally-arisen States 
(phenomena) there are too on that occasion" (Dhs 1). Cf. also M I 85. 
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(xxvii) rectitude of consciousness. 

The four 'or-whatever-states' are these: 

(xxviii) zeal (desire), 

(xxix) resolution, 

(xxx) attention (bringừig to mind), 

(xxxi) speciiic neutrality. 

And the five inconstant are these: 

(xxxii) compassion, 

(xxxiii) gladness, 

(xxxiv) abstinence from bodily misconduct, 

(xxxv) abstinence from verbal misconduct, 

(xxxvi) abstinence from wrong livelihood. 

These last arise sometimes [but not always], and when they arise they do not 
do so together. 

134. Herein, (i) it touches ( phusati ), thus it is contact (phassa). This has the 
characteristic of touching. Its tunction is the act of impừigement. It is manitested as 
concurrence. Its proximate cause is an objective tield that has come into íocus. 

[As to its characteristic], although this is an immaterial State, it occurs with 
respect to an object as the act of touching too. 60 And [as to its íunction], although it 
is not adherent on anyone side“ as eye-cum-visible-object and ear-cum-sound are, 
yet it is what makes consciousness and the object impừige. It is said to be maniíested 
as concurrence because it has been described as its own action, namely, the 
concurrence of the three [(cf. M1111), that is, eye, visible object, and eye-consciousness]. 
And it is said to have as its proximate cause an obịective tield that has come into 
íocus because it arises automatically through the appropriate [conscious] reaction 
and with a íaculty when the obịective tield is presented. But it should be regarded as 
like a hideless cow (S II 99) because it is the habitat 62 of teelừig. 

135. (ii) It wills ( cetayati ), thus it is volition (cetanã ); it collects, is the meaning. 
Its characteristic is the State of willing. Its íunction is to accumulate. It is 


60. '"As the act of touching too': by this he shows that this is its individual essence even 
though it is immaterial. And the characteristic of touching is obvious in its occurrence in 
such instances as, say, the watering of the mouth in one who sees another tasting vinegar 
or a ripe mango, the bodily shuddering in a sympathetic person who sees another being 
hurt, the trembling of the knees in a timid man standing on the ground when he sees a 
man precariously balanced on a high tree branch, the loss of power of the legs in one who 
sees something terriíying such as a pisãca (goblin)" (Vism-mht 484-85). 

61. For "non-adherent" see §46. ‘“On any one side' means on any one side of itselt, 
like a pair of planks and so on. 'Non-adherent' means not sticking (asamsilissamãna). It 
is only the impact without adherence that contact shares with visible data and sound, 
not the objective tield. Just as, though eye and ear are non-adherent respectively to 
visible data and sounds still they have the word 'touched' used of them, so too it can 
be said of contact's touching and impinging on the object. Contact's impinging is the 
actual concurrence (meeting) of consciousness and object" (Vism-mht 485). 

62. Adhitthãna —"habitat" (or site or location or toundation): this meaning not given 
in PED. 
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maniíested as coordinating. It accomplishes its own and others' íunctions, as a 
senior pupil, a head carpenter, etc., do. But it is evident when it occurs in the 
marshalling (driving) of associated States in connection with urgent work, 
rememberừig, and so on. [464] 

136. (iii)-(v) What should be said about applied thought, sustained thought, and 
happiness has already been said in the commentary on the íirst jhãna in the 
Description of the Earth Kasina (IV88-98). 

137. (vi) Energy (viriya ) is the State of one who is vigorous (vữa). Its characteristic 
is marshalling (driving). Its íunction is to consolidate conascent States. It is 
maniíested as non-collapse. Because of the words: "Bestirred, he strives wisely" 
(A II 115), its proximate cause is a sense of urgency; or its proximate cause is 
grounds for the initiation of energy. When rightly initiated, it should be regarded 
as the root of all attainments. 

138. (vii) By its means they live, or it itselí lives, or it is just mere living, thus it 
is life. But its characteristic, etc., should be understood in the way stated under 
material life (§59); for that is life of material things and this is life of immaterial 
things. This is the only diííerence here. 

139. (viii) It puts ( ãdhiyati ) consciousness evenly (samam) on the object, or it 
puts it rightly ( sammã ) on it, or it is just the mere collecting ( samãdhãna ) of the 
mind, thus it is concentration ( samãdhi ). Its characteristic is non-wandering, or 
its characteristic is non-distraction. Its íunction is to conglomerate conascent 
States as water does bath powder. It is maniíested as peace. Usually its proximate 
cause is bliss. It should be regarded as steadiness of the mind, like the steadiness 
of a lamp's flame when there is no draught. 

140. (ix) By its means they have íaith (saddahanti), or it itselí is the having of 
íaith, or it is just the act of having íaith (saddahana), thus it is íaith ( saddhã ). Its 
characteristic is having íaith, or its characteristic is trusting. Its íunction is to 
clariĩy, like a water-clearing gem, or its íunction is to enter into, like the setting 
out across a ílood (cf. Sn 184). It is maniíested as non-fogginess, or it is maniíested 
as resolution. Its proximate cause is something to have íaith in, or its proximate 
cause is the things beginning with hearing the Good Dhamma (s addhamma) 
that constitute the íactors of stream-entry. 63 It should be regarded as a hand 
[because it takes hold of proíitable things], as wealth (Sn 182), and as seed (Sn 77). 

141. (x) By its means they remember ( saranti ), or it itselí remembers, or it is just 
mere remembering ( sarana ), thus it is mindỷulness (sati). It has the characteristic of 
not wobbling. 64 Its íunction is not to íorget. It is maniíested as guarding, or it is 
maniíested as the State of coníronting an obịective íield. Its proximate cause is 


63. The four tactors of stream-entry (see s V 347) are: waiting on good men, hearing 
the Good Dhamma, wise attention, and practice in accordance with the Dhamma. 
Again they are: absolute contidence in the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha, and 
possession of noble virtue (S V 343). 

64. “Apilãpana Cnot ĩvobbling’) is the steadying of an object, the remembering and 
not torgetting it, keeping it as immovable as a stone instead of letting it go bobbing 
about like a pumpkin in water" (Vism-mht 487). 
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strong perception, or its proximate cause is the íoundations of mindíulness 
concerned with the body, and so on (see MN 10). It should be regarded, however, 
as like a pillar because it is íirmly íounded, or as like a door-keeper because it 
guards the eye-door, and so on. 

142. (xi)-(xii) It has conscientious scruples ( hiriyati ) about bodily misconduct, 
etc., thus it is conscience ( hiri ). This is a term for modesty It is ashamed ( ottappati ) 
of those same things, thus it is shame ( ottappa ). This is a term for anxiety about 
evil. Herein, conscience has the characteristic of disgust at evil, while shame has 
the characteristic of dread of it. Conscience has the íunction of not doing evil and 
that in the mode of modesty, while shame has the íunction of not doing it and that 
in the mode of dread. They are maniiested as shrinking from evil in the way 
already stated. Their proximate causes are self-respect and respect of others 
[respectively]. [465] A man reịects evil through conscience out of respect for himselí, 
as the daughter of a good íamily does; he reịects evil through shame out of 
respect for another, as a courtesan does. But these two States should be regarded 
as the guardians of the world (see A I 51). 

143. (xiii)-(xv) By its means they are not greedy (na lubbhanti), or it itselí is not 
greedy or it is just the mere not being greedy (alubbhana), thus it is non-greed 
(aỉobha). The same method applies to non-hate (adosa ) and non-delusion (amoha ) 
[na dussanti, adussana = adosa, and na muyhanti, amuyhana = amoha (see §§171,161)]. 
Of these, non-greed has the characteristic of the mind's lack of desire for an 
object, or it has the characteristic of non-adherence, like a water drop on a lotus 
leaf. Its íunction is not to lay hold, like a liberated bhikkhu. It is maniíested as a 
State of not treating as a shelter, like that of a man who has íallen into íilth. Non- 
hate has the characteristic of lack of savagery, or the characteristic of non- 
opposing, like a gentle íriend. Its íunction is to remove annoyance, or its íunction 
is to remove íever, as sandalwood does. It is maniíested as agreeableness, like the 
full moon. Non-delusion has the characteristic of penetrating [things] according 
to their individual essences, or it has the characteristic of sure penetration, like 
the penetration of an arrow shot by a skilíul archer. Its íunction is to illuminate 
the obịective íield, like a lamp. It is maniíested as non-bewilderment, like a guide 
in a íorest. The three should be regarded as the roots of all that is proíitable. 

144. (xvi)-(xvii) The tranquillizing of the body is tranquillity of the body. The 
tranquillizing of consciousness is tranquillity of consciousness. And here body 
means the three [mental] aggregates, íeeling, [perception and íormations] (see 
Dhs 40). But both tranquillity of that body and of consciousness have, together, 
the characteristic of quieting disturbance of that body and of consciousness. 
Their íunction is to crush disturbance of the [mental] body and of consciousness. 
They are maniíested as inactivity and coolness of the [mental] body and of 
consciousness. Their proximate cause is the [mental] body and consciousness. 
They should be regarded as opposed to the deíilements of agitation, etc., which 
cause unpeaceíulness in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 

145. (xviii)-(xix) The light (quick) State of the [mental] body is lightness of the 
body. The light (quick) State of consciousness is lightness of consciousness. 
They have the characteristic of quieting heaviness in the [mental] body and in 
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consciousness. Their íunction is to crush heaviness in the [mental] body and in 
consciousness. They are maniíested as non-sluggishness of the [mental] body 
and of consciousness. Their proximate cause is the [mental] body and 
consciousness. They should be regarded as opposed to the deíilements of 
stiítness and torpor, which cause heaviness in the [mental] body and in 
consciousness. 

146. (xx)-(xxi) The malleable State of the [mental] body is malleability of body. 
The malleable State of consciousness is malleability of consciousness. They have 
the characteristic of quieting rigidity in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 
Their tunction is to crush stitíenừig in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 
They are maniiested as non-resistance. Their proximate cause is the [mental 
body and consciousness. They should be regarded as opposed to the deíilements 
of views, conceit (pride), etc., which cause stiitening of the [mental body and of 
consciousness. 

147. (xxii)-(xxiii) The wieldy State of the [mental] body is Iưieldiness of body. 
The wieldy State of consciousness is ivieldiness of consciousness. They have the 
characteristic of quieting unwieldiness in the [mental] body and in 
consciousness. [466] Their íunction is to crush unwieldiness in the [mental] 
body and in consciousness. They are maniíested as success in making 
[something] an object of the [mental] body and consciousness. Their proximate 
cause is the [mental] body and consciousness. As bringing trust in things that 
should be trusted in and as bringing susceptibility of application to beneticial 
acts, like the rehning of gold, they should be regarded as opposed to the remaining 
hindrances, etc., that cause unvvieldiness in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 

148. (xxiv)-(xxv) The proíicient State of the [mental] body is proficiency ofbody. 
The proíicient State of consciousness is proficiency of consciousness. They have the 
characteristic of healthiness of the [mental] body and of consciousness. Their 
íunction is to crush LI nhealthiness of the [mental] body and of consciousness. 
They are maniíested as absence of disability. Their proximate cause is the [mental] 
body and consciousness. They should be regarded as opposed to íaithlessness, 
etc., which cause unhealthiness in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 

149. (xxvi)-(xxvii) The straight State of the [mental] body is rectitude of body. 
The straight State of consciousness is rectitude of consciousness. They have the 
characteristic of uprightness of the [mental] body and of consciousness. Their 
íunction is to crush tortuousness in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 
They are maniiested as non-crookedness. Their proximate cause is the [mental] 
body and consciousness. They should be regarded as opposed to deceit, íraud, 
etc., which cause tortuousness in the [mental] body and in consciousness. 65 


65. "And here by tranquilization, etc., of consciousness only consciousness is 
tranquillized and becomes light, malleable, wieldy, proíicient and upright. But with 
tranquilization, etc., of the [mental] body also the material body is tranquillized, and 
so on. This is why the twofoldness of States is given by the Blessed One here, but not 
in all places" (Vism-mht 489). 
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150. (xxviii) Zeaỉ (desire ) is a term for desire to act. So that zeal has the 
characteristic of desire to act. Its tunction is scanning for an object. It is maniíested 
as need for an object. That same [object] is its proximate cause. It should be 
regarded as the extending of the mental hand in the apprehending of an object. 

151. (xxix) The act of resolving 66 is resolution. It has the characteristic of 
conviction. Its tunction is not to grope. It is maniiested as decisiveness. Its 
proximate cause is a thing to be convinced about. It should be regarded as like a 
boundary-post owing to its immovableness with respect to the object. 

152. (xxx) It is the maker of what is to be made, it is the maker in the mind 
(manamhi kãro), thus it is attention ( bringing-to-mind — manasi-kãra). It makes the 
mind ditterent from the previous [life-continuum] mind, thus it is attention. It 
has three ways of doing this: as the controller of the object, as the controller of 
the cognitive series, and as the controller of impulsions. Herein, the controller of 
the obịect is the maker in the mind, thus it is attention. That has the characteristic 
of conducting (sữrana). Its íunction is to yoke associated States to the object. It is 
maniiested as conírontation with an object. Its proximate cause is an object. It 
should be regarded as the conductor ( sãrathi ) of associated States by controlling 
the object, itselí being included in the tormations aggregate. Controller of the 
cognitive series is a term for five-door adverting (70). Controller of impulsions is a 
term for mừid-door adverting (71). These last two are not included here. 

153. (xxxi) Specific neutrality ( tatra-maịịhattatã —lit. "neutrality in regard 
thereto") is neutrality (maịịhattatã) in regard to those States [of consciousness 
and consciousness-concomitants arisen in association with it]. It has the 
characteristic of conveying consciousness and consciousness-concomitants 
evenly Its tunction is to prevent deticiency and excess, [467] or its tunction is to 
inhibit partiality It is maniiested as neutrality It should be regarded as like a 
conductor (driver) who looks with equanimity on thoroughbreds progressing 
evenly 

154. (xxxii)-(xxxiii) Compassion and gladness should be understood as given 
in the Description of the Divine Abodes (IX.§92, 94, 95), except that those are of 
the fine-material sphere and have attained to absorption, while these are of the 
sense sphere. This is the only ditterence. Some, however, want to include among 
the inconstant both loving-kindness and equanimity. That cannot be accepted 
for, as to meaning, non-hate itselí is loving-kindness, and speciíic neutrality is 
equanimity. 

155. (xxxiv)-(xxxvi) Abstinence from bodily misconduct: the compound 
kãyaduccaritavirati resolves as kãyaduccaritato virati ; so also with the other two. 
But as regards characteristic, etc., these three have the characteristic of non- 
transgression in the respective tields of bodily conduct, etc.; they have the 
characteristic of not treading there, is what is said. Their tunction is to draw 
back from the tields of bodily misconduct, and so on. They are manitested as the 
not doing of these things. Their proximate causes are the special qualities of 


66. “'The act of resolving' should be understood as the act of being convinced 
(sanniịthãna) about an object, not as trusting (pasãdana)" (Vism-mht 489). See §140. 
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íaith, conscience, shame, fewness of wishes, and so on. They should be regarded 
as the mind's averseness from evil-doừig. 

156. So these are the thirty-six íormations that should be understood to come 
into association with the íirst proíitable consciousness of the sense sphere (1). 
And as with the íirst, so with the second (2), the only diííerence here being 
promptedness. 

(3)-(4) Those associated with the third (3) should be understood as all the 
íoregoing except non-delusion (xv). Likewise with the íourth (4), the only 
diiíerence here being promptedness. 

(5)-(6) All those stated in the íirst instance, except happiness (v), come into 
association with the fifth (5). Likewise with the sixth (6), the only diiíerence here 
being promptedness. 

(7)-(8) [Those associated] with the seventh (7) should be understood as [the 
last] except non-delusion (xv). Likewise with the eighth (8), the only diííerence 
here being promptedness. 

157. (9)-(13) All those stated in the íirst instance, except the three abstinences 
(xxxiv-xxxvi), come into association with the íirst of the fine-material proíitable 
[kinds of consciousness] (9). With the second (10) applied thought (iii) is also 
lacking. With the third (11) sustained thought (iv) is also lacking. With the 
íourth (12) happiness (v) is also lacking. With the fifth (13) compassion (xxxii) 
and gladness (xxxiii), among the inconstant, are also lacking. 

(14)-(17) In the case of the four kinds of immaterial [proíitable consciousness] 
these are the same as the last-mentioned, for it is only the immaterialness that is 
the diííerence here. 

158. (18)-(21) As regards the supramundane, íirstly, in the case of the path 
consciousness having the íirst jhãna they should be understood to be as stated 
in the case of the íirst fine-material-sphere consciousness (9). The paths classed 
as belonging to the second jhãna, etc., should be understood to be as stated in 
the cases [respectively] of the second fine-material-sphere jhãna, and so on (10)- 
(13). But the diííerence here is absence of compassion (xxxii) and gladness 
(xxxiii), 67 constancy of the abstinences (xxxiv-xxxvi), and supramundaneness. 
[468] 

159. II. (22) As regards the unprofitable, there are íirstly seventeen associated 
with the íirst unproíitable consciousness rooted in greed (22), that is to say, 
thirteen constant given in the texts as such (see Dhs § 365) and four or-what- 
ever-states. 

Herein, the thirteen given as such are these: 

contact (i), 
volition (ii), 
applied thought (iii), 


67. "Because the path consciousnesses have Nibbãna as their object and because 
compassion, gladness, etc., have living beings as their object, there is no compassion, 
etc., in the path" (Vism-mht 491). 
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sustained thought (iv), 
happiness (v), 
energy (vi), 
life (vii), 

concentration (viii), 

(xxxvii) consciencelessness, 

(xxxviii) shamelessness, 

(xxxix) greed, 

(xl) delusion, 

(xli) wrong view. 

The four or-whatever-states are these: 
zeal (xxviii), 
resolution (xxix), 

(xlii) agitation, 

attention (xxx). 

160. Herein, (xxxvii) it has no conscientious scruples, thus it is consciencelessness. 
(xxxviii) It is unashamed, thus it is shamelessness. Of these, consciencelessness has 
the characteristic of absence of disgust at bodily misconduct, etc., or it has the 
characteristic of immodesty. Shamelessness has the characteristic of absence of 
dread on their account, or it has the characteristic of absence of anxiety about 
them. This is in brieí here. The detail, however, is the opposite of what was said 
above under conscience (xi) and shame (xii). 

161. (xxxix) By its means they are greedy or it itselí is greedy, or it is just the 
mere being greedy thus is it greed. (xl) By its means they are deluded, or it itselí 
is deluded, or it is just the mere being deluded, thus it is delusion. 

162. Of these, greed has the characteristic of grasping an object, like birdlime 
(lit. "monkey lime"). Its íunction is sticking, like meat put in a hot pan. It is 
maniiested as not giving up, like the dye of lamp-black. Its proximate cause is 
seeing enịoyment in things that lead to bondage. Swelling with the current of 
craving, it should be regarded as taking [beings] with it to States of loss, as a 
swift-flowing river does to the great ocean. 

163. Delusion has the characteristic of blindness, or it has the characteristic of 
unknowing. Its íunction is non-penetration, or its íunction is to conceal the 
individual essence of an object. It is maniíested as the absence of right theory 
(see Ch. XVII, §52), or it is maniíested as darkness. Its proximate cause is unwise 
(unjustified) attention. It should be regarded as the root of all that is unproíitable. 

164. (xli) By its means they see wrongly or it itselí sees wrongly, or it is just the 
mere seeing wrongly, thus it is ĩvrong vieiư. Its characteristic [469] is unwise 
(unjustified) interpreting. Its íunction is to presume. It is maniiested as wrong 
interpreting. Its proximate cause is unwillingness to see Noble Ones, and so on. 
It should be regarded as the most reprehensible of all. 

165. (xlii) Agitation is agitatedness. It has the characteristic of disquiet, like 
water whipped by the wind. Its íunction is unsteadiness, like a flag or banner 
whipped by the wind. It is maniíested as turmoil, like ashes Bung up by pelting 
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with stones. Its proximate cause is unwise attention to mental disquiet. It should 
be regarded as distraction of consciousness. 

166. The remaừúng íormations here should be ưnderstood as already stated under 
the proíitable. For it is only the unproíitableness that differentiates them as bad. 

So these are the seventeen tormations that should be understood to come into 
association with the íirst unproíitable consciousness (22). 

(23) And as with the íirst, so with the second (23), but here the diíterence is 
promptedness and inconstant [occurrence] of (xliii) stiííening and torpor. 

167. Herein, (xliii) stiííening ( thĩnanatã ) is stittness ( thĩna ); making torpid 
(middhanată) is torpor ( middha ). The meaning is, paralysis due to lack of urgency 
and loss of vigour. The compound thĩnamiddha (stiffness-and-torpor ) should be 
resolved into thĩnah ca middhan ca. Herein, s tiffness has the characteristic of lack 
of driving power. Its tunction is to remove energy It is maniiested as subsiding. 
Torpor has the characteristic of unwieldiness. Its íunction is to smother. It is 
maniiested as laziness, or it is maniíested as nodding and sleep. 68 The proximate 
cause of both is unwise attention to boredom, sloth, and so on. 

168. (24) With the third [unproíitable consciousness] (24) there should be 
understood to be associated those given for the íirst (22), excepting wrong view 
(xli). But here the ditterence is that there is inconstant [occurrence] of (xliv) pride 
(conceit). 

That [pride] has the characteristic of haughtiness. Its íunction is arrogance. It 
is maniíested as vain gloriousness. Its proximate cause is greed dissociated 
from views. It should be regarded as like madness. 

(25) With the íourth (25) should be understood to be associated those given 
for the second (23), excepting wrong view (xli). And here pride (xliv) is among 
the inconstant too. 

169. (26) Those given for the íirst (22), excepting happiness (v), come into 
association with the fifth (26). 

(27) And as with the fifth (26), so with the sixth too (27); but the ditterence 
here is promptedness and the inconstant [occurrence] of stiffness-and-torpor 
(xliii). 

(28) With the seventh (28) should be understood to be associated those given 
for the fifth (26), except views (xli); but pride (xliv) is inconstant here. (29) 
With the eighth (29) should be understood to be associated those given for the 
sixth (27), except views (xli); and here too pride (xliv) is among the inconstant. 

170. (30)-(31) As regards the two [kinds of unproíitable consciousness] rooted 
in hate, [470] there are, íirstly, eighteen associated with the íirst (30), that is, 
eleven constant given in the texts as such (see Dhs § 413), four or-whatever- 
states, and three inconstant. Herein the eleven given as such are these: 


68. "Because the paralysis (samhanana) of consciousness comes about through 
stitíness, but that of matter through torpor like that of the three aggregates beginning 
with teeling, theretore torpor is manitested as nodding and sleep" (Vism-mht 493). 
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contact (i), 
volition (ii), 
applied thought (iii), 
sustained thought (iv), 
energy (vi), 
life (vii), 

concentration (viii), 
consciencelessness (xxxvii), 
shamelessness (xxxviii), 

(xiv) hate, 

delusion (xl). 

The four or-whatever-states are these: 
zeal (xxviii), 
resolution (xxix), 
agitation (xlii), 
attention (xxx). 

The three inconstant are these: 

(xlvi) envy, 

(xlvii) avarice, 

(xlviii) worry 

171. Herein, (xlv) by its means they hate, or it itselí hates, or it is just mere 
hating, thus it is hate ( dosa ). It has the characteristic of savageness, like a provoked 
snake. Its íunction is to spread, like a drop of poison, or its íunction is to burn up 
its own support, like a íorest fire. It is maniiested as persecuting ( dũsana ), like an 
enemy who has got his chance. Its proximate cause is the grounds for annoyance 
(see A V 150). It should be regarded as like stale urine mixed with poison. 

172. (xlvi) Envying is envy. It has the characteristic of being ịealous of other's 
success. Its íunction is to be dissatisíied with that. It is maniíested as averseness from 
that. Its proximate cause is another's success. It should be regarded as a íetter. 

173. (xlvii) Avariciousness is avarice. Its characteristic is the hiding of one's 
own success that has been or can be obtained. Its íunction is not to bear sharing 
these with others. It is maniiested as shrinking, or it is maniíested as meanness. 
Its proximate cause is one's own success. It should be regarded as a mental 
disíigurement. 

174. (xlviii) The vile (kucchita) that is done ( kata ) is villainy ( kukata ). 69 The State of 
that is Iưorn/ ( kukkncca ). It has subsequent regret as its characteristic. Its íunction is 
to sorrow about what has and what has not been done. It is marúíested as remorse. 
Its proximate cause is what has and what has not been done. It should be regarded 
as slavery 


69. Kukata is not in PED. It is impossible to render into English this "portmanteau" 
etymology, e.g. kucchita-kata — kukata, kukutatã ... kukkucca, which depends mostly on a 
íortuitous parallelism of meaning and verbal torms in the Pali. While useless to strict 
modern etymologists, it has a deíinite semantic and mnemonic use. 
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175. The rest are of the kind already described. 

So these eighteen íormations should be understood to come ừito association 
with the íirst [unproíitable consciousness] rooted in hate (30). 

(31) And as with the íirst (30), so with the second (31), the only diiíerence, 
however, being promptedness and the presence of stiííness and torpor (xliii) 
among the inconstant. 

176. (32)-(33) As regards the two rooted in delusion, íirstly: [associated] with 
[the consciousness that is] associated with uncertainty (32) [471] are the eleven 
given in the texts as such thus: 

contact (i), 
volition (ii), 
applied thought (iii), 
sustained thought (iv), 
energy (vi), 
life (vii), 

(xlix) steadiness of consciousness, 
consciencelessness (xxxvii), 
shamelessness (xxxviii), 
delusion (xl), 

(1) uncertainty. 

The or-whatever-states are these two: 
agitation (xlii), 
attention (xxx). 

And these together total thirteen. 

177. Herein, (xlix) steadiness of consciousness is weak concentration (viii) 
consisting in mere steadiness in occurrence. 70 

(1) It is without wish to cure ( vigatã cikicchã), thus it is uncertainty ( vicikicchã ). 
It has the characteristic of doubt. Its íunction is to waver. It is maniiested as 
indecisiveness, or it is maniiested as taking various sides. Its proximate cause is 
unwise attention. It should be regarded as obstructive of theory (see XVII.52). 

The rest are as already described. 

178. (33) [The consciousness] associated with agitation (33) has the same 
[íormations as the consciousness] associated with uncertainty (32), except for 
uncertainty (1). But with the absence of uncertainty resolution (xxix) arises here. 
So with that they are likewise thirteen, and concentration (viii) is stronger because 
of the presence of resolution. Also agitation is given in the texts as such, while 
resolution (xxix) and attention (xxx) are among the or-whatever-states. 


70. ‘"Mere steadiness in occurrence' is mere presence for a moment. That it is only 
"mere steadiness in occurrence" owing to the mere condition for the steadiness of the 
mind ( ceto) is because of lack of real steadiness due to absence of decidedness (nicchaya), 
and it is incapable of being a condition for such steadiness in continuity (see §188) as 
the steadiness of consciousness stated thus: 'like the steadiness of a tlame sheltered 
from a draught' (XIV139)" (Vism-mht 495). 
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Thus should the unproíitable íormations be understood. 

179. III. As regards the indeterminate, íirstly, the resultant indeterminate (34)-(69) 
are twofold, classed as those without root-cause and those with root-cause. 
Those associated with resultant consciousness without root-cause (34)-(41), 
(50)-(56) are those without root-cause. 

Herein, íirstly, those associated with the proíitable resultant (34) and 
unproíitable resultant (50) eye-consciousness are the four given in the texts as 
such, namely: 

contact (i), 
volition (ii), 
life (vii), 

steadiness of consciousness (xlix), 
which amount to five with 

attention (xxx) 

as the only or-whatever-state. 

These same kinds are associated with ear-, nose-, tongue-, and body- 
consciousness (35)-(38), (51)-(54). 

180. Those associated with both kinds of resultant mind-element (39), (55) 
come to eight by adding applied thought (iii), sustained thought (iv) and 
resolution (xxix). Likewise those associated with the threeíold mind- 
consciousness-element with root-cause (40), (41), (56). But here (40) that 
accompanied by joy should be understood to have happiness (v) also in addition 
to that. 

181. The [íormations] associated with resultant consciousness with root-cause 
(42)-(49) are those with root-cause. Of these, íirstly, those associated with the 
sense-sphere resultant [consciousness] with root-cause are similar to the 
íormations associated with the eight sense-sphere [consciousnesses] (l)-(8). 
But of the inconstant ones, compassion (xxxii) and gladness (xxxiii) are not 
among the resultant because they have living beings as their object. For the 
resultant ones of the sense-sphere have only limited obịects. And not only 
compassion and gladness but also the three abstinences (xxxiv)-(xxxvi) are not 
among the resultant; [472] for it is said that "the five training precepts are 
proíitable only" (Vibh 291). 

182. (57)-(69) Those associated with the resultant consciousness of the fine- 
material sphere (57)-(61), the immaterial sphere (62)-(65), and the supramundane 
(66)-(69) are similar to the íormations associated with the proíitable 
consciousnesses of those kinds (9)-(21) too. 

183. (70)-(89) Punctional indeterminate [íormations] are also twofold classed as 
those without root-cause (70)-(72) and those with root-cause (73)-(80). Those 
without root-cause are associated with íunctional consciousness without root- 
cause; and they are the same as those associated [respectively] with proíitable 
resultant mind-element (39) and the pair of mind-consciousness-elements 
without root-cause (40)-(41). But in the case of the two mind-consciousness- 
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elements (71)-(72), energy (vi) is additional, and because of the presence of 
energy, concentration (viii) is strong. This is the diííerence here. 

184. Those associated with íunctional consciousness with root-cause (73)- 
(80) are those with root-cause. Of these, íirstly those associated with the eight 
sense-sphere íunctional consciousnesses (73)-(80) are similar to the íormations 
associated with the eight sense-sphere proíitable (l)-(8), except for the 
abstinences (xxxiv)-(xxxvi). 

Those associated with the íunctional [consciousnesses] of the fine-material 
sphere (81)-(85) and the immaterial sphere (86)-(89) are in all aspects similar to 
those associated with proíitable consciousness (9)-(17). 

This is how íormations should be understood as indeterminate. 

This is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the íormations 
aggregate. 


[C. Classification of the Aggregates] 

185. The íoregoing section, íirstly, is that of the detailed explanation of the 
aggregates according to the Abhidhamma-Bhãịaniya [of the Vibhanga]. But the 
aggregates have been given in detail by the Blessed One [in the Suttanta- 
Bhãịaniya] in this way: "Any materiality whatever, whether past, íuture or present, 
internal or external, gross or subtle, iníerior or superior, far or near: all that 
together in the mass and in the gross is called the materiality aggregate. Any 
íeeling whatever ... Any perception whatever ... Any íormations whatever ... 
Any consciousness whatever, whether past, íuture or present ... all that together 
in the mass and in the gross is called the consciousness aggregate" (Vibh 1-9; 
cf. \1 III 17). 

[Materiality] 

186. Herein, the word ivhatever includes without exception. Materiality prevents 
over-generalization. Thus materiality is comprised without exception by the two 
expressions. Then he undertakes its exposition as past, ýuture and present, etc.; 
for some of it is classed as past and some as íuture, and so on. So also in the case 
of íeeling, and so on. 

Herein, the materiality called (i) past is fourfold, according to (a) extent, (b) 
continuity (c) period, and (d) moment. Likewise (ii) th eýuture and (iii) the present. 71 


71. "Here when the time is delimited by death and rebirth-linking the term 'extent' 
is applicable. It is made known through the Suttas in the way beginning 'Was I in the 
past?' (M I 8); for the past State is likewise mentioned as 'extent' in the Bhaddekaratta 
Sutta too in the way beginning, 'He does not follow what is past (the past extent)' (M 
III 1 88). But when it is delimited in the ultimate sense as in the Addhãniruttipatha 
Sutta thus, 'Bhikkhus, there are three extents, the past extent, the tuture extent, and 
the present extent' (It 53), then it is appropriate as delimited by moment. Herein, the 
existingness of the present is stated thus, 'Bhikkhus, of matter that is born ... manitested, 
it is said that: "It exists'" (S IV 72), and pastness and íutureness are respectively called 
betore and aíter that" (Vism-mht 496). 
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187. Herein, (a) íirstly, according to extent: in the case of a single becoming of 
one [living being], previous to rebirth-linking is past, subsequent to death is 
ỷuture, between these two is present. 

188. (b) According to continuity: that [materiality] which has like or single 
origination 72 by temperature and single origination by nutriment, though it 
occurs successively, [473] is present. That which, previous to that, was of unlike 
origination by temperature and nutriment is past. That which is subsequent is 
Ịuture. That which is born of consciousness and has its origination in one 
cognitive series, in one impulsion, in one attainment, is present. Previous to that 
is past. Subsequent to that is Ịuture. There is no special classiiication into past 
continuity, etc., of that which has its origination in kamma, but its pastness, etc., 
should be understood according as it supports those which have their origination 
through temperature, nutriment, and consciousness. 

189. (c) According to period: any period among those such as one minute, 
morning, evening, day-and-night, etc., that occurs as a continuity, is called present. 
Previous to that is past. Subsequent is future. 

190. (d) According to moment : what is included in the trio of moments, [that is to 
say, arising, presence, and dissolution] beginning with arising is called present. 
At a time previous to that it is ỷutnre. At a time subsequent to that it is past. 73 

191. Furthermore, that whose íunctions of cause and condition 74 have elapsed 
is past. That whose íunction of cause is íinished and whose íunction of condition 


72. "Cold temperature is like with cold, and hot with hot. But that temperature which 
talls on the body, whether hot or cold, and occurs as a continuity in one mode, being 
neither less nor more, is called 'single temperature.' The word 'single' is used because 
of the plurality of 'like' temperature. So too with nutriment. 'In one cognitive series, in 
one impulsion' reters respectively to five-door and mind-door consciousness. The 
explanations of continuity and period are given in the Commentaries for the purpose 
of helping the practice of insight" (Vism-mht 496). 

73. In these two paragraphs "past" and "future" reter not to time, as in the other 
paragraphs, but to the materiality. 

74. “'Cause' (hetu) is what gives birth (ịanaka); ‘condition’ (paccaya) is what consolidates 
(upatthambhaka). Their respective tunctions are arousing and consolidating. Just as the 
seed's tunction is to arouse the sprout and that of the earth, etc., is to consolidate it, 
and just as kamma's tunction is to arouse result as matter that is due to kamma 
pertormed, and that of nutriment is to consolidate it, so the tunction of those [conditions] 
that give birth to each material group and each thought-arising and serve as kamma 
and proximity-conditions, etc., for them, and the íunction of those that consolidate 
them and serve as conascence, prenascence, and postnascence conditions for them 
may be construed accordingly as appropriate. 

"Because there is similarity and dissimilarity in temperature, etc., in the way stated, 
the pastness, etc., of material instances originated by it are stated according to 
continuity. But there is no such similarity and dissimilarity in the kamma that gives 
birth to a single becoming, so instead of stating according to continuity the pastness, 
etc., of material instances originated by that, it is stated according to what consolidates. 
However, when there comes to be reversal of sex, then the male sex disappears owing 
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is uníinished is present. That which has not attained to either íunction is future. 
Or alternatively the moment of the tunction is present. At a time previous to that 
it is future. At a time subsequent to that it is past. 

And here only the explanations beginning with the moment are absolutely 
literal. The rest are in a íigurative [or relative] sense. 

192. (iv)-(v) The division into internal and external is as already stated (§73). 
Besides, it is intemal in the sense of one's own 75 that should be understood here 
as internal and that of another person as external. 

(vi)-(vii) Gross and subtle_are also as already stated (§73). 

193. (viii)-(ix) Inferior and superior are twofold, namely, íiguratively 
(relatively) and absolutely (literally). Herein, the materiality of the Sudassin 
deities is iníerior to the materiality of the Akanittha (Highest) deities. That 
same materiality [of the Sudassin deities] is superior to the materiality of the 
Sudassa deities. Thus, íirstly, should iníeriority and superiority be understood 
íiguratively (relatively) down as far as the denizens of hell. But absolutely 
(literally) it is interior where it arises as unproíitable result, and it is superior 
where it arises as proíitable result. 76 

194. (x)-(xi) Far and near: this is also as already described (§73). Besides, relative 
tarness and nearness should be understood here according to location. 

195. AU that together in the mass and in the gross: by making all that materiaĩity, 
separately described by the words "past," etc., ừito a collection by understanding 
its oneness, in other words, its characteristic of being molested ( ruppana ), it 
comes to be called the materiality ( rũpa ) aggregate. This is the meaning here. 

196. By this, too, it is shown that the materiality aggregate is all materiality, 
which all comes into the collection with the characteristic of being molested; for 
there is no materiality aggregate apart from materiality [474] 

And just as in the case of materiality so also íeeling, etc., [are respectively 
shown as the íeeling aggregate, etc.,] since they come under the collections with 
the [respective] characteristics of being felt, etc.; for there is no íeeling aggregate 
apart from íeeling and so on. 


to powerful unprotitable kamma, and the temale sex appears owing to weak proíitable 
kamma; and the íemale sex disappears owing to weak unproíitable kamma, while the 
male sex appears owing to powerful proíitable kamma (see Dhs-a 321). So there is in 
fact dissimilarity in what is originated by kamma and consequent dissimilarity in 
what is past, etc., in accordance with the continuity of these as well. But it is not 
included because it does not happen always" (Vism-mht 497). 

75. Nh/akajihatta —"internally in the sense of one's own": four kinds of aịịhatta (internal, 
lít. "belonging to oneselt") are mentioned in the commentaries and sub-commentaries 
(see Dhs-a 46): gocarajjhatta —internally as range or resort (M-a IV 161; II 90, 292), 
ajjhattaijhata —internally as such (Vism-mht 152), niyakaịịhatta —internally in the sense 
of one's own (IV141, IX.114, this ref.; M-a IV161), visayaịịhatta —internally as objective 
tield (M-a IV 160). 

76. Protitable result is superior because it produces a desirable object (see Vism- 
mht 498). This question is treated at length at Vibh-a 9f. 
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[Feeling] 

197. In the classiiication (i)-(iii) into past, etc., the past, íuture, and present 
State of íeeling should be understood according to continuity and according to 
moment and so on. 

Herein, according to continuity, that included in a single cognitive series, a 
single impulsion, a single attainment, and that occurring in association with an 
objective íield of one kind, 77 is present. Beíore that is past. Subsequent is ỷuture. 

According to moment, etc.: that íeeling included in the trio of moments, which is 
in between the past time and the íuture time, and which is períorming its own 
íunction, is present. Beíore that is pcist. Subsequent is ỷuture. 

198. (iv)-(v)The classiíication into internal and external should be understood 
accordừig to the internal in the sense of one's own. 

(vi)-(vii) The classiíication into gross and snbtle should be understood (a) 
according to kind, (b) individual essence, (c) person, and (d) the mundane 
and supramundane, as stated in the Vibhanga in the way beginning 
"Unproíitable íeeling is gross, proíitable and indeterminate íeeling is subtle, 
[proíitable and unproíitable íeeling is gross, indeterminate íeeling is subtle]" 
(Vibh 3), and so on. 

199. (a) According to kind, íirstly: unproíitable íeeling is a State of disquiet, 
because it is the cause of reprehensible actions and because it produces 
burning of deíilement, so it is gross [compared] with proíitable íeeling. And 
because it is accompanied by interestedness and drive and result, and because 
of the burning of the deíilements, and because it is reprehensible, it is gross 
compared with resultant indeterminate. Also because it is accompanied by 
result, because of the burning of the deíilements, and because it is attended 
by aííliction and is reprehensible, it is gross compared with íunctional 
indeterminate. But in the opposite sense proíitable and indeterminate íeeling 
are subtle compared with unproíitable íeeling. Also the two, that is, proíitable 
and unproíitable íeeling, involve interestedness, drive and result, so they are 
respectively gross compared with the twofold indeterminate. And in the 
opposite sense the twofold indeterminate is subtle compared with them. This, 
íirstly, is how grossness and subtlety should be understood according to 
kind. 

200. (b) According to individuaỉ essence: painíul íeelừig is gross compared with 
the others because it is without enjoyment, it involves intervention, causes 
disturbance, creates anxiety, and is overpowering. The other two are subtle 
compared with the painíul because they are satisíying, peaceíul, and superior, 
and respectively agreeable and neutral. Both the pleasant and the painíul are 
gross compared with the neither-painful-nor-pleasant because they involve 
intervention, cause disturbance and are obvious. The latter is subtle in the way 


77. "The teeling that accompanies the íaith, etc., occurring in one who sees an image 
of the Buddha or who hears the Dhamma, even for a whole day, is 'present'" (Vism- 
mht 499). 
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aíoresaid compared with both the íormer. Thus should grossness and subtlety 
be understood according to individual essence. 

201. (c) According to person: íeeling in one who has no attainment is gross 
compared with that in one who has one, because it is distracted by a multiple 
object. In the opposite sense the other is subtle. This is how grossness and 
subtlety should be understood according to person. [475] 

202. (d) According to the mundane and supramundane: íeeling subịect to 
cankers is mundane, and that is gross compared with that free from 
cankers, because it is the cause for the arising of cankers, is liable to the 
íloods, liable to the bonds, liable to the ties, liable to the hindrances, liable 
to the clingings, deíilable, and shared by ordinary men. The latter, in the 
opposite sense, is subtle compared with that subịect to cankers. This is 
how grossness and subtlety should be understood according to the 
mundane and supramundane. 

203. Herein, one should beware of mixừig up [the classiíications] according to 
kind and so on. For although íeeling associated with unproíitable resultant 
body-consciousness is subtle according to kind because it is indeterminate, it is 
nevertheless gross according to individual essence, and so on. And this is said: 
'Tndeterminate íeeling is subtle, painíul íeelừig is gross. The íeeling in one with 
an attainment is subtle, that in one with no attainment is gross. Feeling free from 
cankers is subtle, íeeling accompanied by cankers is gross" (Vibh 3). And like 
painíul íeeling, so also pleasant, etc., is gross according to kind and subtle 
according to individual essence. 

204. Thereíore feeling's grossness and subtlety should be understood in such 
a way that there is no mixing up of the classiíications according to kind and so 
on. For instance, [when it is said] “The indeterminate according to kind is subtle 
compared with the proíitable and the unproíitable," the ừidividual-essence class, 
etc., must not be insisted upon like this: “Which kind of indeterminate? Is it the 
painíul? Is it the pleasant? Is it that in one with an attainment? Is it that in one 
with no attainment? Is it that subịect to cankers? Is it that free from cankers?" 
and so in each instance. 

205. Furthermore, because of the words "Or íeeling should be regarded as 
gross or subtle in comparison with this or that íeeling" (Vibh 4), among the 
unproíitable, etc., íeeling accompanied by hate, too, is gross compared with that 
accompanied by greed because it burns up its own support, like a fire; and that 
accompanied by greed is subtle. Also, that accompanied by hate is gross when 
the hate is constant, and subtle when it is inconstant. And the constant is gross 
when giving result that lasts for the aeon, while the other is subtle. And of those 
giving result lasting for the aeon the unprompted is gross, while the other is 
subtle. But that accompanied by greed is gross when associated with [íalse] 
view, while the other is subtle. That also when constant and giving result lasting 
for the aeon and unprompted is gross, while the others are subtle. And without 
distinction the unproíitable with much result is gross, while that with little 
result is subtle. But the proíitable with little result is gross, while that with much 
result is subtle. 
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206. Furthermore, the proíitable of the sense sphere is gross; that of the fine- 
material sphere is subtle; next to which the immaterial, and next the 
supramundane [should be similarly compared]. That of the sense sphere is 
gross in giving, while it is subtle in virtue; next, that in development. Also, that 
in development is gross with two root-causes, while with three root-causes it is 
subtle. Also that with three root-causes is gross when prompted, while it is 
subtle when unprompted. That of the fine-material sphere is gross in the first 
jhãna, [while it is subtle in the second jhãna. That also of the second jhãna is 
gross] ... of the fifth jhãna is subtle. And that of the immaterial sphere associated 
with the base consisting of boundless space is gross ... [476] that associated 
with the base consisting of neither-perception-nor-non-perception is subtle only 
And the supramundane associated with the stream-entry path is gross ... that 
associated with the Arahant path is subtle only. The same method applies also 
to resultant and íunctional íeeling in the various planes and to íeeling stated 
according to pain, etc., according to one with no attaừiment, etc., and according 
to that subịect to cankers, and so on. 

207. Then according to location, painíul íeelings in hell are gross, while in the 
animal generation they are subtle ... Those among the Paranimmitavasavatti 
Deities are subtle only. And the pleasant should be construed throughout like 
the painíul where suitable. 

208. And according to physical basis, any íeeling that has an iníerior physical 
basis is gross, while one with a superior physical basis is subtle. 

(viii)-(ix) What is gross should be regarded as inferior in the iníerior-superior 
classiíication, and what is subtle superior. 

209. [(x)-(xi) The word far is explained in the Vibhahga in the way beginning 
“The unproíitable is far from the proíitable and indeterminate" (Vibh 4) and the 
word near in the way beginning "Unproíitable íeeling is near to unproíitable 
íeeling" (Vibh 4). Thereíore, unproíitable íeeling is far from the proíitable and 
the indeterminate because of dissimilarity, unconnectedness, and non- 
resemblance. The proíitable and the indeterminate are likewise far from the 
unproíitable. And so in all instances. But unproíitable íeeling is near to 
unproíitable íeeling because of similarity and resemblance. 

This is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the past, etc., 
classiíications of the íeeling aggregate. 

[Perception, Formations and Consciousness] 

210. This should also be understood of the perception, etc., associated with 
any kind of íeeling. 

[D. Classes of Knowledge of the Aggregates] 

Having understood this, again as regards these same aggregates: 

Knowledge of aggregates is classed 

(1) As to order, and (2) distinction, 

(3) As to neither less nor more, 

(4) And likewise as to simile. 
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(5) And twice as to how to be seen, 

(6) And as to good for one seeing thus— 

This is the way of exposition 

That a wise man should rightly know. 

211. 1. Herein, as to order: order is of several kinds, namely order of arising, 
order of abandoning, order of practice, order of plane, order of teaching. 

Herein, "First there comes to be the íoetus in the íirst stage, then there comes 
to be the íoetus in the second stage" (S I 206), etc., is order of arising. “Things to 
be abandoned by seeing, things to be abandoned by development" (Dhs 1), etc., 
is order of abandoning. "Puriíication of virtue [477] ... puriiication of 
consciousness" (M I 148), etc., is order of practice. “The sense sphere, the fine- 
material sphere" (Patis I 83), etc., is order of plane. “The four íoundations of 
mindtulness, the four right eííorts" (D II 120), etc., or “Talk on giving, talk on 
virtue" (M I 379), etc., is order of teaching. 

212. Of these, íirstly order ofarising is not applicable here because the aggregates 
do not arise in the order in which they are successively dealt with, as is the case 
with “the íoetus in the íirst stage," etc., nor is order of abandoning applicable, 
because the proíitable and indeterminate are not to be abandoned; nor is order of 
practice, because what is unproíitable is not to be practiced; nor is order of plane, 
because íeeling, etc., are included in all four planes. 

213. Order of teaching is appropriate however; for there are those people who, 
while teachable, have íallen into assuming a self among the five aggregates 
owing to tailure to analyze them; and the Blessed One is desirous of releasing 
them from the assumption by getting them to see how the [seeming] compactness 
of mass [in the five aggregates] is resolved; and being desirous of their welfare, 
he íirst, for the purpose of their easy apprehension, taught the materiality 
aggregate, which is gross, being the obịective íield of the eye, etc.; and aíter that, 
íeeling, which teels matter as desirable and undesirable; then perception, which 
apprehends the aspects of feeling's obịective íield, since “What one íeels, that 
one perceives" (M I 293); then íormations, which form volitionally through the 
means of perception; and lastly, consciousness, which these things beginning 
with teeling have as their support, and which dominates them. 78 

This, in the íirst place, is how the exposition should be known as to order. 

214. 2. As to distinction: as to the distinction between aggregates and aggregates- 
as-objects-of-clinging. But what is the distinction between them? Firstly aggregates is 
said without distinguishing. Aggregates [as objects] of clinging is said distinguishing 
those that are subịect to cankers and are liable to the clingings, according as it is 
said: “Bhikkhus, I shall teach you the five aggregates and the five aggregates [as 
obịects] of clinging. Listen ... And what, bhikkhus, are the five aggregates? Any 
kind of materiality whatever, bhikkhus, whether past, íuture or present ... far or 


78. "Consciousness dominates because of the words, 'Dhammas have mind as their 
torerunner' (Dhp 1), 'Dhammas (States) that have parallel turn-over with consciousness' 
(Dhs §1522), and 'The king, lord of the six doors (?)"' (Vism-mht 503). 
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near: this is called the materiality aggregate. Any kind of íeeling whatever ... Any 
kind of perception whatever ... Any kind of íormations whatever ... Any kừid of 
consciousness whatever ... far or near: this is called the consciousness aggregate. 
These, bhikkhus, are called the five aggregates. And what, bhikkhus, are the five 
aggregates [as objects] of clinging? Any kừid of materiality whatever ... far or near, 
that is subject to cankers and liable to the clừigừigs: this is called the materiality 
aggregate [as object] of clừigừig. Any kind of íeeling whatever ... Any kừid of 
perception whatever ... Any kind of íormations whatever ... Any kind of 
consciousness whatever ... far or near, that is subject to cankers and liable to the 
clingings: this is called the consciousness aggregate [as object] of clừigừig. These, 
bhikkhus, are called the five aggregates [as objects] of clừigừig" (S in 47). [478] 

215. Now, while there is íeeling, etc., both free from cankers [and subịect to 
them], 79 not so materiality. However, since materiality can be described as a 
[simple] aggregate in the sense of a total, it is thereíore mentioned among the 
[simple] aggregates. And since it can be described as an aggregate [that is the 
object] of clinging in the sense of a total and in the sense of being subịected to 
cankers, that [same materiality] is thereíore mentioned among the aggregates 
[as obịects] of clinging too. But íeeling, etc., are only mentioned among the 
[simple] aggregates when they are free from cankers. When they are subịect to 
cankers, they are mentioned among the aggregates [as obịects] of clừiging. And 
here the meaning of the term "aggregates as obịects of clinging" should be 
regarded as this: aggregates that are the resort of clinging are aggregates of 
clinging. But here all these taken together are intended as aggregates. 

216. 3. As to neither less nor more : but why are five aggregates, neither less nor 
more, mentioned by the Blessed One? (a) Because all íormed things that resemble 
each other fall into these groups, (b) because that is the widest limit as the basis 
for the assumption of self and what pertains to self, and (c) because of the 
inclusion 80 by them of the other sorts of aggregates. 

217. (a) When the numerous categories of íormed States are grouped together 
according to similarity, 81 materiality íorms one aggregate through being grouped 


79. Sammohavinodanĩ (Be) (Khandha Vibhanga Commentary) in the identical passage, 
reads vedanãdayo anãsavã pi sãsavã pi atthi. Ee and Ae read vedanãdayo anãsavã pi atthi. 

80. Avarodha —"inclusion": not in PED. The term etaparama —"the widest limit" is not 
mentioned in PED. See M I 80, 339; s V 119; M-a III, 281. Cf. also etãvaparama, M I 246. 

81. "When all tormed dhammas are grouped together according to similarity, they 
naturally fall into five aggregates. Herein, it is the items that are the same owing to the 
sameness consisting respectively in 'molesting/ etc., that are to be understood as 
'similar/ Among them, those that are strong in the volition whose nature is accumulating 
with the íunction of torming the tormed, are called the tormations aggregate. And the 
others, that is, contact, etc., which are devoid of the distinguishing characteristics of 
'being molested/ etc., may also be so regarded under the generality of torming the 
tormed. But the similarities consisting in touching are not describable separately by 
the word 'aggregate/ and so that is why no aggregates of contact, etc., have been 
stated by the Períect One who knows the similarities of dhammas. 'Bhikkhus, whatever 
ascetics or brahmans there are who are asserters of eternity and declare the self and 
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together according to similarity consisting in materiality; íeeling íorms one 
aggregate through being grouped together according to similarity consisting 
in íeeling; and so with perception and the other two. So they are stated as five 
because similar íormed things fall into groups. 

218. (b) And this is the extreme limit as the basis for the assumption of self and 
what pertains to self, that is to say the five beginning with materiality For this is 
said: "Bhikkhus, when matter exists, it is through clinging to matter, through 
insisting upon (interpreting) matter, that such a view as this arises: 'This is 
mine, this is I, this is my self/ When íeelừig exists ... When perception exists ... 
When íormations exist ... When consciousness exists, it is through clinging to 
consciousness, through insisting upon (interpreting) consciousness, that such 
a view as this arises: 'This is mine, this is I, this is my self'"(S III181-82). So they 
are stated as five because this is the widest limit as a basis for the assumption of 
self and what pertains to self. 

219. (c) And also, since those other [sorts of aggregates] stated as the five 
aggregates of things beginning with virtue 82 are comprised within the íormations 
aggregate, they are included here too. Thereíore they are stated as five because 
they include the other sorts. 

This is how the exposition should be known as to neither less nor more. 

220. 4. As to simile: the materiality aggregate [as object] of clinging is like a 
sick-room because it is the dwelling-place, as physical basis, door, and object, of 
the sick man, namely, the consciousness aggregate as object of clinging. The 
íeeling aggregate as object of clinging is like the sickness because it aíílicts. The 
perception aggregate as object of clinging is like the provocation of the sickness 
because it gives rise to íeeling associated with greed, etc., owing to perception of 
sense desires, and so on. The íormations aggregate as obịect of clinging is like 
having recourse to what is unsuitable because it is the source of íeeling, which 
is the sickness; [479] for it is said: "Feeling as íeeling is the íormed that they 
form" (S III 87), and likewise: "Because of unproíitable kamma having been 
períormed and stored up, resultant body-consciousness has arisen accompanied 
by pain" (Dhs §556). The consciousness aggregate as object of clinging is like 
the sick man because it is never free from íeeling, which is the sickness. 

221. Also they are (respectively) like the prison, the punishment, the oííence, 
the punisher, and the oííender. And they are like the dish, the food, the curry 
sauce [poured over the food], the server, and the eater. 83 


the world to be eternal, all do so depending and relying on these same five aggregates 
or on one or other of them' (cf. s IV 46), and so on" (Vism-mht 503). 

82. The aggregates of virtue, concentration, understanding, liberation, and knovvledge 
and Vision of liberation (S I 99), etc. 

83. "The matter of the body is like the prison because it is the site of the punishment. 
Perception is like the offence because owing to perception of beauty, etc., it is a cause of 
the punishment, which is /eeling. The /ormations aggregate is like the punisher because it 
is a cause of teeling. Consciousness is like the offender because it is aítlicted by teeling. 
Again, matter is like the dish because it bears the food. Perception is like the cnrry sauce 
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This is how the exposition should be known as to simile. 

222. 5. Tivice as to hoĩv to be seen: the exposition should be known twice as to 
how to be seen, namely, in brief and in detail. 

223. In brieí [that is, collectively] the five aggregates as objects of clinging 
should be seen as an enemy with drawn sword (S IV 174) in the Snake Simile, as 
a burden (S III 25) according to the Burden Sutta, as a devourer (S III 87f) 
according to the To-be-devoured Discourse, and as impermanent, painíul, not- 
self, íormed, and murderous, according to the Yamaka Sutta (S III 112f). 

224. In detail [that is, individually] matter should be regarded as a lump of 
íroth because it will not stand squeezing, íeeling as a bubble on water because it 
can only be enịoyed for an instant, perception as a mirage because it causes 
illusion, íormations as a plantain trunk because they have no core, and 
consciousness as a conịuring trick because it deceives (S III 140-42). 

In particular, even sublime internal materiality 84 should be regarded as foul 
(ugly); íeeling should be regarded as painíul because it is never free from the 
three kinds of suííering (see XVI.34); perception and íormations as not-self 
because they are unmanageable; and consciousness as impermanent because it 
has the nature of rise and fall. 

225. 6. As to goodfor one seeing thus: good comes to be accomplished in one who 
sees in the two ways thus in brieí and in detail. And the way of deíinition should 
be known according to that, that is to say, íirstly one who sees the five aggregates 
as obịects of clinging in the form of an enemy with drawn sword, etc., is not 
worried by the aggregates, but one who sees materiality etc., in detail as a lump 
of íroth, etc., is not one who sees a core in the coreless. 

226. And in particular, [480] One who sees internal materiality as foul (ugly) 
íully understands nutriment consisting of physical nutriment. He abandons 
the perversion [of perceiving] beauty in the foul (ugly), he crosses the ílood of 
sense desire, he is loosed from the bond of sense desire, he becomes canker-free 
as regards the canker of sense desire, he breaks the bodily tie of covetousness. He 
does not cling with sense-desire clinging. 

227. One who sees íeeling as pain íully understands nutriment consisting of 
contact. He abandons the perversion of perceiving pleasure in the painíul. He 
crosses the ílood of becoming. He is loosed from the bond of becoming. He 
becomes canker-free as regards the canker of becoming. He breaks the bodily tie 
of ill will. He does not cling with rules-and-vows clinging. 

228. One who sees perception and íormations as not-self íully understands 
nutriment consisting of mental volition. He abandons the perversion of 


because, owing to perception of beauty, etc., it hides the fooã, which is /eeling. The 
/ormations aggregate is like the server because it is a cause of ỷeeling; and Service is 
included since one who is taking a meal is usually served. Consciousness is like the 
eater because it is helped by íeeling" (Vism-mht 504). For cãraka (prison) see XVI.18. 
84. Ee and Ae both read insesato ca sũịãram pi aịịhattikam rũpam. But Sammohavinodanĩ 
(Be) in identical passage reads visesato ca subhãrammanam pi oỊãrikam pi ajjhattika-rũpam. 
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perceiving self in the not-self. He crosses the ílood of views. He is loosed from 
the bond of views. He breaks the bodily tie of interpretations (insistence) that 
"This is the truth." He does not cling with self-theory clinging. 

229. One who sees consciousness as impermanent íully understands nutriment 
consisting of consciousness. He abandons the perversion of perceiving 
permanence in the impermanent. He crosses the ílood of ignorance. He is loosed 
from the bond of ignorance. He becomes canker-free as regards the canker of 
ignorance. He breaks the bodily tie of holding to rules and vows. He does not 
[cling with íalse-] view clinging. 

230. Such blessings there will be 

From seeing them as murderers and otherwise, 

Thereíore the wise should see 

The aggregates as murderers and otherwise. 

The íourteenth chapter called The Description of the 
Aggregates in the Treatise on the Development of 
Understanding in the Path of Puriỷication composed for 
the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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(Ãyatana-ãhãtu-nỉãdesa) 

[A. Description of the Bases] 

1. [481] The "bases" (XIV32) are the twelve bases, that is to say, the eye base, 
visible-data base, ear base, sound base, nose base, odour base, tongue base, ílavour 
base, body base, tangible-data base, mind base, mental-data base. 

2. Herein: 

(1) Meaning, (2) character, (3) just so much, 

(4) Order, and (5) in brieí and detail, 

(6) Likewise as to how to be seen— 

Thus should be known the exposition. 

3. 1. Herein, [íỉs to meaning] íirstly individually: 

It relishes ( cakkhati ), thus it is an eye ( cakkhu ); the meaning is that it enjoys a 
visible datum and turns it to account. 

It makes visible ( rũpayati ), thus it is a visible datum (rũpa); the meaning is that 
by undergoing an alteration in appearance (colour) it evidences what State is in 
the mind (lit. heart). 

It hears ( sunãti ), thus it is an ear (s ota). 

It is emitted ( sappati ), thus it is sound (sadda); the meaning is that it is uttered. 
It smells (ghãyati), thus it is a nose ( ghãna ). 

It is smelt ịgandhayati ) thus it is odour ịganđha); the meaning is that it betrays 
its own physical basis. 

It evokes ( avhayati ) life ( ịĩvita ), thus it is a tongue ( ịivhã ). 

Living beings taste ( rasanti ) it, thus it is ílavour ( rasa ); the meaning is that they 
enjoy it. 

It is the origin ( ãya ) of vile ( kucchita ) States subịect to cankers, thus it is a body 
(kãya), origin being the place of arising. 

It is touched ( phusiyati ), thus it is a tangible datum (phoịịhabba). 

It measures ( munãti ), thus it is a mind ( mano). 

They cause their own characteristic to be borne ( đhãrayanti), thus they are 
mental data (dhammã). 1 
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4. [As to meanừig] in general, however, base ( ãyatana ) should be understood 
as such (a) because of its actuating ( ãyatana ), (b) because of being the range 
(tanana ) of the origins (ãi/a), and (c) because of leading on ( naỵana ) what is actuated 
( ãyata ). 2 

Now, the various States of consciousness and its concomitants belonging to 
such and such a door-cum-object among those consisting of the eye-cum-visible- 
datum, etc., (a) are actuated ( ãyatanti ), each by means of its individual íunction 
of experiencừig, etc.; they are active, strive, and endeavour in these, is what is 
meant. And (b) these [doors-cum-objects] provide the range for (tananti) those 
States that are origins (ãya); they give them scope, is what is meant. And (c) as 
long as this suííering of the round of rebirths, which has gone on occurring 
throughout the beginningless round of rebirths and so is enormously actuated 
(ãyata), does not recede, so long they lead on (nayanti); they cause occurrence, is 
what is meant. 

So all these [482] things are called "bases" because they actuate, because they 
are the range of the origins, and because they lead on what is actuated. 


1. The following words in §3 are not in PED: cakkhati (it relishes), rũpayati (it makes 
visible—only reterred to under rũpa), sappati (it is emitted; pass. of sapati, to swear 
(Ud 45)), udãhariyati (it is uttered, lít. "is carried up to "), gandhayati (it is smelt), sũcayati 
(it betrays), rasati (it tastes). Be ed. of Vibh-a reads manayati (not in PED) for munãti in 
parallel passage. 

Vism-mht (p. 508) explains cakkhati (relishes) semantically by "tasting a tlavour as 
in 'relishing' honey or sauce" and cites M I 503. Linguistically it connects the word 
with ãcikkhati (to show). 

"When a visible form ( rũpa ) undergoes, like the visible aspect of a chameleon, an 
alteration in appearance (colour) at times when [the mind is] dyed with greed or 
corrupted with hate, etc., it makes visible what State [is prevalent] in the heart (i.e. the 
mind) and makes that evident as though it were an actual visible object; the meaning 
is that it demonstrates it by giving it, as it were, a graspable entity ( saviggaha ). Or the 
word rũpa means demonstration, and that is the same as evidencing. Or the word 
rũpa can be regarded as evidencing of elements too, since it has many meanings. 
Rũpayati (it makes visible) is a derivative ( nibbacana ) of the word rũpa that expresses 
appearance (colour), while ruppati (it is molested) is a derivative that expresses the 
materiality aggregate. [As to sound] only the sound of words (yacana-sadda) would be 
covered by the meaning ‘is uttered ( udãhariyati),' and here sound is not only the sound 
of words, but rather all that can be cognized by the ear is what 'is emitted ( sappatiy ; the 
meaning is that by means of its own conditions it is emitted ( sappiyati ), is made 
cognizable by the ear" (Vism-mht 508) (cf. also sappari, to crawl). "Tt evokes life ( jĩvitam 
avhayati)' owing to appetite for tastes in food ( ãhãra ), which is the cause of life (jĩvita), 
since the act of swallowing is rooted in approval of tastes. This is the linguistic 
characteristic of the word ịivhã (tongue)" (Vism-mht 509). 

2. The following words in §4 are not in PED: ãyatana (actuating: verbal n. fm. ãyatati, 
to actuate); tanana (range: verbal n. fm. tanoti, to provide a range for, to extend—q.v. 
PED—; mentioned under ãyatana, base); nayana (lead in on: verbal n. fm. neti, to lead 
on; lít, meaning not in PED); ãyatati (to actuate— cakkhuvinnãnãdĩnam uppãdanam 
ãyatanam, Vism-mht). See also ãyãpenti Patis II 21. 
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5. Furthermore, "base, ( ãyatana ) should be understood in the sense of place of 
abode, store (mine), 3 meeting place, locality of birth, and cause. For accordingly 
in the world in such phrases as the lord's sphere" (ãyatana) and "Vãsudeva's 
sphere" (ãyatana), it is a place of abode that is called "base"; and in such phrases 
as "the sphere of gold" and "the sphere of silver" it is a store (mine) that is called 
"base." But in the Dispensation, in such passages as: 

"And so in the delightíul realm ( ãyatana ) 

Those ilying in the air attend him" (A III 43), 

it is a meeting place; and in such phrases as "The Southern land is the realm 
(ãyatanà) of cattle" (?) it is the locality of birth; and in such passages as "He 
acquires the ability to be a witness of it... whenever there is an occasion (ãyatana) 
for it'" (M I 494; A I 258), it is a cause. 

6. And these various States of consciousness and its concomitants dwell in the 
eye, etc., because they exist in dependence on them, so the eye, etc., are their place 
of abode. And they írequent the eye, etc., because they have them [respectively] as 
their [material] support and as their object, so the eye, etc., are their store. And the 
eye, etc., are their meeting place because they meet together in one or other of them, 
[using them] as physical basis, door, and object. And the eye, etc., are the locality 
oỷtheir birth because they arise just there, having them as their respective supports 
and obịects. And the eye, etc., are their reason because they are absent when the 
eye, etc., are absent. 

7. So for these reasons too these things are called "bases" in the sense of place 
of abode, store, meeting place, locality of birth, and reason. 

Consequently, in the sense already stated, it is an eye and that is a base, thus 
it is the eye base ... They are mental data and those are a base, thus they are the 
mental-data base. 

This is how the exposition should be known here as to meaning. 

8. 2. Character: Here too the exposition should be known as to the characteristic 
of the eye and so on. But their characteristics should be understood in the way 
given above in the Description of the Aggregates (XIV37ff.). 

9. 3. As to just so much: as just so many. 4 What is meant is this: The eye, etc., are 
mental data too; that being so, why is "twelve bases" said instead of simply 
"mental-data base?" It is for the sake of deíining door-cum-object for the arising 
of the six consciousness groups. And here they are stated as twelve since this is 
how they are classed when so deíined. [483] 

10. For only the eye base is the door of arising, and only the visible-data base is 
the object, of the consciousness group comprised in a cognitive series containing 
eye-consciousness. Likewise the others for the others. 


3. Ãkara means either a mine or a store (PED apparently believes in mining for 
pearls—see ratanãkara). 

4. "Because of the absence of anything whatever not included in the twelve bases, 
there is no arguing that they are more than twelve" (Vism-mht 510). 
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But only one part of the mind base, in other words, the life-continuum mind, 5 6 7 
is the door of arising, and only the mental-data base not common to all is the 
object, of the sixth [consciousness group]. 

So they are called "the twelve" because they deíine door-cum-object for the 
arising of the six consciousness groups. This is how the exposition should be 
known here as to just so much. 

11. 4. As to order: here too, from among "order of arising," etc., mentioned 
above (XIV211), only "order of teaching" is appropriate. For the eye is taught 
íirst among the internal bases since it is obvious because it has as its objective 
íield what is visible with resistance (see last triad, Dhs 2). Aíter that the ear base, 
etc., which have as their objective íields what is invisible with resistance. Or 
alternatively, the eye base and ear base are taught íirst among the internal bases 
because of their great helpíulness as [respective] causes for the "incomparable 
of seeing" and the "incomparable of hearing" (see D III 250). Next, the three 
beginning with the nose base. And the mind base is taught last because it has 
as its resort the obịective íields of the Ịother] five (M1295). But among the external 
bases the visible-data base, etc., [are taught] each one next [to its corresponding 
ừiternal base] because they are the respective resorts of the eye base, and so on. 

12. Furthermore, their order may be understood as that in which the reasons 
for consciousness's arising are deíined; and it is said: "Due to eye and to visible 
obịects eye-consciousness arises, ... due to mind and mental obịects mind- 
consciousness arises" (M I 111). 

This is how the exposition should be known here as to order. 

13. 5. In brief and in detail: in brieí the twelve bases are simply mentality- 
materiality because the mind base and One part of the mental-data base are 
included in mentality, and the rest of the bases in materiality. 

14. But in detail, íirstly as regards the internal bases, the eye base is, as to kind, 
simply eye sensitivity; but when it is classiíied according to condition, destiny, 
order [of beings], and person/ it is of iníinite variety Likewise the four beginning 
with the ear base. And the mind base, when classiiied according to proíitable, 
unproíitable, resultant, and íunctional consciousness, is of eighty-nine kinds or 
of one hundred and twenty-one kinds/ but it is of iníinite variety when classiíied 


5. "‘ỉn other ĩvords, the life-continuum mind that which occurs twice in disturbance 
(see Ch. XIY note 46). Only when there has been the occurrence of the life-continuum 
in a State of disturbance (in a State of dissimilar occurrence) is there the arising of 
adverting, not otherwise. Taking it thus as the reason for adverting, what is called 
'lite-continuum mind' is a door of arising. 'Not common to aiv means not common to 
eye-consciousness and the rest" (Vism-mht 510). See M I 293. 

6. ‘“Condition’ is kamma, etc., 'destiny' is from hell upwards; 'order [ofbeings]' reters to 
such species as elephants, horses, etc., or to the castes of the khattiyas (warrior nobles), 
and so on; ‘person’ reters to any given living beừig's continuity" (Vism-mht 511). 

7. There are eighty-one mundane sorts of consciousness; and since there is no path 
or truition without jhãna, when the four paths and four truitions are multiplied by the 
five jhãnas, there are íorty kinds of supramundane consciousness: 81+40 = 121. 
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according to physical basis, progress, and so on. 8 The visible-data, sound, odour, 
and tlavour bases are of iníinite variety when classiíied according to dissimilarity, 
condition, and so on. 9 The tangible-data base is of three kinds as consisting of 
earth element, fire element, and air element; [484] but when classiíied according 
to condition, etc., it is of many kinds. The mental-data base is of many kinds 
when classiíied according to the several individual essences of teeling, 
perception, tormations, subtle matter, and Nibbãna (see Vibh 72). 

This is how the exposition should be known in brief and in detail. 

15. 6. As to how to be seen: here all tormed bases should be regarded as having 
no provenance and no destination. For they do not come from anywhere prior to 
their rise, nor do they go anywhere aíter their fall. On the contrary beíore their 
rise they had no individual essence, and aíter their fall their individual essences 
are completely dissolved. And they occur without mastery [being exercisable 
over them] since they exist in dependence on conditions and in between the past 
and the íuture. Hence they should be regarded as having no provenance and no 
destination. 

Likewise they should be regarded as incurious and uninterested. For it does 
not occur to the eye and the visible datum, etc., "Ah, that consciousness might 
arise from our concurrence." And as door, physical basis, and object, they have 
no curiosity about, or interest in, arousing consciousness. On the contrary it is 
the absolute rule that eye-consciousness, etc., come into being with the Union of 
eye with visible datum, and so on. So they should be regarded as incurious and 
uninterested. 

16. Furthermore, the internal bases should be regarded as an empty village 
because they are devoid of lastingness, pleasure, and self; and the external ones 
as village-raiding robbers (S IV 175) because they raid the internal ones. And 
this is said: "Bhikkhus, the eye is harassed by agreeable and disagreeable visible 
obịects" (S IV 175). Furthermore, the internal ones should be regarded as like the 
six creatures (S IV 198-99) and the external ones as like their resorts. 

This is how the exposition should be known here as to how to be seen. 

This, íirstly is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the bases. 

[B. Description of the Elements] 

17. The "elements" next to that (XIV32) are the eighteen elements, that is to say, 
eye element, visible-data element, eye-consciousness element; ear element, sound 
element, ear-consciousness element; nose element, odour element, nose- 
consciousness element; tongue element, ílavour element, tongue-consciousness 
element; body element, tangible-data element, body-consciousness element; mind 
element, mental-data element, mind-consciousness element. 


8. "‘Physical basis' is that consisting of the eye, etc.; according to that ‘Progress' is a 
paintul progress, and the other three. 'And so on’ reters to jhãna, predominance, plane, 
object, and so on" (Vism-mht 512). 

9. "Blue is similar to blue; it is dissimilar to any other colour. ‘Condition’ is kamma, 
and so on" (Vism-mht 512). 
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18. Herein: 

(1) As to meaning, (2) characteristic, et cetera, 

(3) Order, (4) just so much, and (5) reckoning, 

(6) Then condition, and (7) how to be seen— 

Thus should be known the exposition. 

19. 1. Herein, as to meaning: íirst the exposition of "eye," etc., should be known 
individually as to meaning in the way beginning: It relishes ( cakkhati ), thus it is 
an eye ( cakkhu ); it makes visible ( rũpayati ), thus it is a visible datum; [485] and the 
consciousness of the eye is eye-consciousness (see §3). 

As to meaning in general: (a) it sorts out (vidahati), (b) it assorts [well] ( dhĩyate), 
(c) a sorting out ( vidhãna ), (d) it is sorted out ( vidhĩyate ) by means of that, or (e) it 
causes to be sorted (dhĩyati) here, thus it is a sort (dhãtu = element). 10 

20. (a) The mundane sorts (elements), when detined according to their 
instrumentality sort out (vidahanti) the suttering of the round of rebirths, which 
is of many kinds, just as the "sorts" (ores—see XI.20) of gold and silver, etc., do 
gold and silver, and so on. (b) They assort [well] (dhĩyante) with living beings, as 
a burden does with burden bearers; they are borne ( dhãriyanti ), is the meaning. 
(c) And they are only mere sortings out ( vidhãna ) of suttering because no mastery 
is exercisable over them. (d) And by means of them as instruments the suttering 
of the round of rebirths is continually being sorted out ( anuvidhĩyati ) by living 
beings. (e) And that [suttering], being sorted out ( vihita ) in this way, is caused to 
be sorted (dhĩyati) into those [sorts (elements)]; it is caused to be placed in them, 
is the meaning. So each thing ( dhamma ) among those beginning with the eye is 
called a "sort" (dhữtu —element) in the meaning just stated beginning "It sorts 
out, it assorts well." 

21. Furthermore, while the self of the sectarians does not exist with an 
individual essence, not so these. These, on the contrary are elements ( dhãtu ) 
since they cause [a state's] own individual essence to be borne (i dhãrenti ). n And 
just as in the world the variously-coloured constituents of marble such as 
malachite, cinnabar, etc., are called "elements," so too these [beginning with the 


10. The verb dahati, the basis of all these derivatives, means literally "to put." "There 
are tive meanings stated, since the word dhãtu (element, sort, 'putting') has its torm 
established ( siddha ) here by (a) the transitive ( kattn), (b) the intransitive (kamma), (c) the 
abstract noun ( bhãva), (d) the instrumental case ( kãrana), and (e) the causative voice 
(i adhikarana ). Supramundane elements do not sort out ( vidahanti ) the suttering of the 
round of rebirths; on the contrary, they destroy (vỉdhamsentỉ) it. That is why 'mundane' 
is speciiied" (Vism-mht 513). 

11. Are elements since they cause [a State’s] own individual essence to be borne here, 
while the establishment of the word's torm should be understood as "dadhãtĩ ti dhãtu 
(it puts, sorts, thus it is an element)/ still taking the word dhã to share the meanings [of 
both dadhãti and dhãreti (see XI.104)], there is also the meaning of the active voice 
ditterent trom the íirst, because the meanings of vidhãna (sorting out) and dhãrana 
(causing to bear) are unconnected. The causing of the bearing of mere individual 
essences vvithout any permanent living being, is a basic meaning of the word dhãtu 
(element), and so it is stated separately" (Vism-mht 513). 
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eye] are elements like those; 12 for they are the "variously-coloured" constituents 
of knowledge and the knowable. Or just as the general term "elements" is used 
for juices, blood, etc., which are constituents of the collection called the "carcass," 
when they are distừiguished from each other by dissimilarity of characteristic, 
so too the general term "elements" should be understood as used for the 
constituents of the selíhood (personality) called "the pentad of aggregates"; for 
these things beginning with the eye are distinguished from each other by 
dissimilarity of characteristic. 

22. Furthermore, "element" is a term for what is soulless; and for the purpose 
of abolishing the perception of soul the Blessed One accordingly taught the 
elements in such passages as "Bhikkhu, this man has six elements" (M III 239). 
Thereíore the exposition should be understood here íirstly as to meaning thus: 
it is an eye and that is an element, thus it is the eye-element ... It is mind- 
consciousness and that is an element, thus it is mind-consciousness element. 

23. 2. As to characteristic, et cetera: here too the exposition should be understood 
as to the characteristic, etc., of the eye, and so on. And that should be understood 
in the way given above in the Description of the Aggregates (XIV37ff.). 

24. 3. As to order: here too, from among "order of arising," etc., mentioned 
above (XIV211), only "order of teaching" is appropriate. It is set íorth according 
to successive deíinition of cause and íruit. 13 For the pair, eye element and visible- 
data element, are the cause and eye-consciousness element is the íruit. So in 
each case. 

25. 4. As to just so much: as just so many. What is meant is this: in various places 
in the Suttas and Abhidhamma the following as well as other [486] elements are 
met with—the illumination element, beauty element, base-consisting-of- 
boundless-space element, base-consisting-of-boundless-consciousness element, 
base-consisting-of-nothingness element, base-consisting-of-neither-perception- 
nor-non-perception element, cessation-of-perception-and-feeling element (S II 
150); sense-desire element, ill-will element, cruelty element, renunciation element, 
non-ill-will element, non-cruelty element (Vibh 86); bodily-pleasure element, 
bodily-pain element, joy element, grieí element, equanimity element, ignorance 
element (Vibh 85); initiative element, launching element, persistence element (S 
V 66); iníerior element, medium element, superior element (D III 215); earth 
element, water element, fire element, air element, space element, consciousness 
element (Vibh 82); íormed element, uníormed element (M III 63); the world of 
many elements, of various elements (M I 70)—that being so, why is the 
classiíication only made according to these eighteen instead of making it 


12. Are elements like those eỉements': here, just as the word "lion" (sĩha), which is 
properly applicable to the bearer of a mane, [is used] of a man, so too the word 
'element/ which is properly applicable to the constituents of marble, is used of the eye 
and so on" (Vism-mht 513). 

13. "'Successive definition oỷcause andỷruit' is just the State of cause and íruit" (Vism- 
mht 514). 
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according to all of them? Because, as far as individual essence is concerned, all 
existing elements are included in that [classiíication]. 

26. The visible data-element itseli is the illumination element. The beauty 
element is bound up with visible-data and so on. Why? Because it is the sign of 
the beautiíul. The sign of the beautiíul is the beauty element and that does not 
exist apart from visible data and so on. Or since the visible data, etc., that are 
objects consisting of proíitable kamma-result are themselves the beauty element, 
that is thus merely visible data and so on. As regards the base-consisting-of- 
boundless-space element, etc., the consciousness is mind-consciousness element 
only, while the remaining [states] are the mental-data element. But the cessation- 
of-perception-and-feeling element does not exist as an individual essence; for 
that is merely the cessation of two elements. 14 

27. The sense-desire element is either merely the mental-data element, according 
as it is said, "Herein, what is the sense-desire element? It is the thought, applied 
thought, ... wrong thinking, that is associated with sense desires" (Vibh 86), or 
it is the eighteen elements, according as it is said: "Making the Avĩci hell the 
lower limit and making the Paranimmitavasavatti deities the upper limit, the 
aggregates, elements, bases, materiality, teeling, perception, íormations, and 
consciousness that are in this interval, that belong here, are included here: these 
are called the sense desire element" (Vibh 86). [487] 

28. The renunciation element is the mental-data element; also, because of the 
passage, "Also all proíitable States are the renunciation element" (Vibh 86), it is 
the mind-consciousness element too. The elements of ill-will, cruelty, non-ill- 
will, non-cruelty, bodily pleasure, bodily pain, joy grief, equanimity, ignorance, 
initiative, launchừig, and persistence are the mental-data element too. 

29. The interior, medium, and superior elements are the eighteen elements 
themselves; for interior eyes, etc., are the interior element, and medium and 
superior eyes, etc., are the medium and superior elements. But literally speaking, 
the unproíitable mental-data element and mind-consciousness element are the 
interior element; both these elements, when mundane proíitable or mundane 
indeterminate, and the eye element, etc., are the medium element; but the 
supramundane mental-data element and mind-consciousness element are the 
superior element. 

30. The earth, fire, and air elements are the tangible-data element; the water 
element and the space element are the mental-data element only; "consciousness 
element" is a term summarizing the seven consciousness elements beginning 
with eye-consciousness. 

31. Seventeen elements and one part of the mental-data element are the tormed 
element; but the untormed element is One part of the mental-data element only. 
The "vvorld of many elements, of various elements" is merely what is divided up 
ừito the eighteen elements. 


14. "It is the mere cessation of the mind-consciousness element and mental-data 
element because it is the ceasedness of thought-arisings in the íourth immaterial 
State" (Vism-mht 514). 
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So they are given as eighteen because, as to individual essence, all existing 
elements are included in that [classiíication]. 

32. Furthermore, they are stated as eighteen for the purpose of eliminating the 
kind of perception to be tound in those who perceive a soul in consciousness, 
the individual essence of which is cognizing; for there are beings who perceive 
a soul in consciousness, the individual essence of which is cognizing. And so 
the Blessed One, who was desirous of eliminating the long-inherent perception 
of a soul, has expounded the eighteen elements thus making evident to them 
not only consciousness's multiplicity when classed as eye-, ear-, nose-, tongue- 
and body-consciousness elements, and mind, and mind-consciousness elements, 
but also its impermanence, which is due to its existing in dependence on eye- 
cum-visible-data, etc., as conditions. 

33. What is more, the inclinations of those who are teachable in this way [have 
to be considered]; and in order to suit the inclinations of beings who are teachable 
by a teaching that is neither too briet nor too long, eighteen are expounded. For: 

By methods terse and long as need may be 
He taught the Dhamma, so that from beings' hearts, 

If they have wit to learn, the dark departs 
Melting in the Good Dhamma's brilliancy 

This is how the exposition should be understood here as to just so much. 

34. 5. As to reckoning: the eye-element, íirstly is reckoned as one thing according 
to kind, [488] namely, eye sensitivity. Likewise, the ear, nose, tongue, body, visible- 
data, sound, odour, and ílavour elements are reckoned as ear sensitivity, and so 
on (XIV37ff.). But the tangible-data element is reckoned as three things, namely 
earth, fire and air. The eye-consciousness element is reckoned as two things, 
namely, proíitable and unproíitable kamma-result; and likewise the conscious- 
ness elements of the ear, nose, tongue, and body. The mind element is reckoned 
as three things, namely, five-door adverting (70), and proíitable (39) and 
unproíitable (55) resultant receiving. The mental-data element as twenty things, 
namely, three immaterial aggregates, sixteen kinds of subtle matter, and the 
untormed element (see Vibh 88). 15 Mind-consciousness element is reckoned as 
seventy-six things, namely, the remaining proíitable, unproíitable, and 
indeterminate consciousnesses. This is how the exposition should be understood 
as to reckoning. 

35. 6. Condition: the eye element, íirstly, is a condition, in six ways, namely, 
dissociation, pre-nascence, presence, non-disappearance, support, and íaculty 


15. In XIV35-70, the material instances listed total 28, that is, 4 primary elements, 9 
sense íaculties (excluding the tangible-data íaculty, which is the 3 elements except 
water), and 15 kinds of subtle materiality beginning with the íemininity íaculty (cf. 
treatment at Dhs §596). Other lists, however, sometimes give a total of 26 kinds, that is, 
10 sense taculties (including the tangible-data taculty, which is the 3 primary elements) 
and 16 kinds of subtle materiality, that is, the above-mentioned 15 plus the water 
element, which is listed then aíter the space element (cf. treatment at Dhs §653 and list 
at M-a II261). See Table I. 
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for the eye-consciousness element. The visible-data element is a condition, in 
four ways, namely, prenascence, presence, non-disappearance, and object, for 
the eye-consciousness element. Similarly with the ear-element and the sound- 
element for the ear-consciousness element and so on. 

36. The adverting mind element (70) is a condition, as the five conditions, 
namely: proximity contiguity, absence, disappearance, and proximity-decisive- 
support, for these five [beginning with the eye-consciousness element]. And 
these five are so too for the receiving mind element ((39), (55)). And so is the 
receiving mind element for the investigating mind-consciousness element ((40), 
(41), (56)). And so is that too for the determining mind-consciousness element 
(71). And so is the determining mind-consciousness element for impulsion mind- 
consciousness element. But the impulsion mind-consciousness element is a 
condition, as the six conditions, namely as the five already stated and as repetition 
condition, for the immediately following impulsion mind-consciousness element. 

This, íirstly, is the way in the case of the five doors. 

37. In the case of the mind door, however, the life-continuum mind- 
consciousness element is a condition, as the previously-stated five conditions, 
for the adverting mind-consciousness element (71). And the adverting mind- 
consciousness element is so for the impulsion mind-consciousness element. 

38. The mental-data element is a condition in many ways, as conascence, 
mutuality support, association, presence, non-disappearance, etc., 16 for the seven 
consciousness elements. The eye element, etc., and some of the mental-data 
element, 17 are conditions, as object condition, etc., for some of the mind- 
consciousness element. 

39. And not only are the eye and visible data, etc., conditions for the eye- 
consciousness element, etc., [respectively], but also light, etc., are too. Hence the 
íormer teachers said: "Eye-consciousness arises due to eye, visible datum, light, 
and attention. [489] Ear-consciousness arises due to ear, sound, aperture, and 
attention. Nose-consciousness arises due to nose, odour, air, and attention. 
Tongue-consciousness arises due to tongue, ílavour, water, and attention. Body- 
consciousness arises due to body tangible datum, earth, and attention. Mind- 
consciousness arises due to life-continuum-mind, 18 mental datum, and attention." 

This is in brieí. But the kinds of conditions will be explained in detail in the 
Description of Dependent Origination (XVII.66ff.). 

This is how the exposition should be understood here as to condition. 

40. 7. Hoiư to be seen: the meaning is that here too the exposition should be 
understood as to how they are to be regarded. For all íormed elements are to be 


16. "Here the word 'etc/ stands for the mind-consciousness element's States where 
suitable as root-cause, predominance, kamma, kamma-result, nutriment, taculty, jhãna, 
and path conditions" (Vism-mht 516). 

17. "I.e. subtle materiality and Nibbãna" (Vism-mht 516). 

18. ‘“Life-continuum mind' is the life-continuum consciousness occurring twice in 
disturbance" (Vism-mht 516). 
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regarded as secluded from the past and íuture, 19 as void of any lastingness, 
beauty, pleasure, or self, and as existing in dependence on conditions. 

41. Individually, however, the eye element should be regarded as the suríace of 
a drum, the visible-data element as the drumstick, and the eye-consciousness 
element as the sound. Likewise, the eye element should be regarded as the suríace 
of a looking-glass, the visible-data element as the face, and the eye-consciousness 
element as the image of the face. Or else, the eye-element should be regarded as 
sugarcane or sesame, the visible-data element as the [sugarcane] mill or the 
[sesame] wheel rod, and the eye-consciousness element as the sugarcane juice 
or the sesame oil. Likewise, the eye-element should be regarded as the lower fire- 
stick, the visible-data element as the upper fire-stick, 20 and the eye-consciousness 
element as the fire. So too in the case of the ear and so on. 

42. The mind element, however, should be regarded as the íorerunner and 
follower of eye-consciousness, etc., as that arises. 

As to the mental-data element, the íeeling aggregate should be regarded as a 
dart and as a stake, the perception and íormations aggregates as a disease 
owing to their connection with the dart and stake of íeeling. Or the ordinary 
man's perception should be regarded as an empty fist because it produces pain 
through [disappointed] desire; or as a íorest deer [with a scarecrow] because it 
apprehends the sign incorrectly. And the íormations aggregate should be 
regarded as men who throw one into a pit of hot coals, because they throw one 
into rebirth-linking, or as thieves pursued by the king's men because they are 
pursued by the pains of birth; or as the seeds of a poison-tree, because they are 
the root-cause of the aggregates' continuity, which brings all kinds of harm. 
And materiality should be regarded as a razor-wheel (see J-a IV 3), because it is 
the sign of various kinds of dangers. 

The uníormed element, however, should be regarded as deathless, as peace, 
as saíety. Why? Because it is the opposite of all ill. [490] 

43. The mind-consciousness element should be regarded as a íorest monkey, 
because it does not stay still on its object; or as a wild horse, because it is diííicult 
to tame; or as a stick ílung into the air, because it íalls anyhow; or as a stage 
dancer, because it adopts the guise of the various deíilements such as greed and 
hate. 


The íiíteenth chapter called “The Description of the Bases 
and Elements" in the Treatise on the Development of 
Understanding in the Path of Puriỷication composed for 
the purpose of gladdening good people. 


19. "Formed elements are secluded in both instances (i.e. when past and tuture) 
because their individual essences are unapprehendable then" (Vism-mht 516). 

20. Adharãrani (adho-arani )—"lower fire-stick" and uttarãrani ( uttara-arani )—"upper 
fire-stick" are not in PED as such. 
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(ỉnảrỉya-sacca-niããesa) 

[A. Description of the Faculties] 

1. [491] The "íaculties" listed next to the elements (XIV32) are the twenty-two 
íaculties, namely, eye íaculty ear íaculty, nose íaculty tongue íaculty, body íaculty, 
mind taculty, temininity íaculty, masculinity íaculty, life íaculty, [bodily] pleasure 
íaculty, [bodily] paừi taculty [mental] joy íaculty, [mental] grieí íaculty equanimity 
íaculty íaith taculty, energy taculty mindtulness íaculty, concentration taculty, 
understanding taculty, / T-shall-come-to-know-the-unknown" taculty, íinal- 
knowledge íaculty, final-knower íaculty 

2. Herein: 

(1) As to meaning, (2) character and so on, 

(3) Order, (4) divided and undivided, 

(5) Likewise íunction, and (6) also plane— 

The exposition should be known. 

3. 1. Hereứr, íirstly, the meaning of eye, etc., is explained in the way beginning: 
"It relishes ( cakkhati ), thus it is an eye (cakkhu)" (XV3). But as regards the last 
three, the íirst is called the / T-shall-come-to-know-the-unknown" taculty because 
it arises in the initial stage [of the stream-entry path moment] in one who has 
entered on the way thus "I shall come to know the deathless State, or the Dhamma 
of the Four (Noble) Truths, not known," 1 and because it carries the meaning of 
íaculty (rulership). The second of them is called the final-knowledge taculty 
because of knowing tinally, and because it carries the meaning of íaculty. The 
third is called the final-knower íaculty because it arises in one who has destroyed 
cankers, who possesses íinal knowledge, and whose task of getting to know the 
four truths is íinished, and because it carries the meaning of íaculty 

4. But what is this meaning of íaculty (rulership— indriyattha) that they have? 
(a) The meaning of being the mark of a ruler (inda) is the meaning of íaculty 
(rulership). (b) The meaning of being taught by a ruler is the meaning of íaculty 
(c) The meaning of being seen by a ruler is the meaning of íaculty, (d) The 
meaning of having been prepared by a ruler is the meaning of íaculty (e) The 


1. "In the noble path moment's initial stage" (Vism-mht 519). 
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meaning of havừig been íostered by a ruler is the meanừig of íaculty. 2 And all 
that applies here in one instance or another. 

5. The Blessed One, Fully Enlightened, is a ruler ( inda ) because of supreme 
lordship. And so is kamma, proíitable and unproíitable; for no One has lordship 
over the kinds of kamma. So here, the íaculties (indriya), [492] which are created 
by kamma, are the mark of proíitable and unproíitable kamma. And sừice they are 
prepared by it, they are íaculties in the sense of (a) being the tnark ofa ruler and (d) 
in the sense of having been prepared by a ruler. But since they have also been 
correctly made evident and disclosed by the Blessed One, they are all íaculties 
(b) in the sense of being taught by a ruler and (c) in the sense of being seen by a ruler. 
And since some of them were cultivated by the Blessed One, Ruler of Sages, in his 
cultivation of domain and some in his cultivation of development, they are íaculties 
(e) in the sense of being /ostered by a ruler. 

6. Furthermore, they are íaculties (rulership) in the sense of lordship called 
predominance. For predominance of the eye, etc., is implied in the occurrence of 
eye-consciousness, etc., because of the (consciousness') keenness when that 
[íaculty] is keen and slowness when it is slow. 

This, íirstly is the exposition as to meaning. 

7. 2. As to chamcter and so on: the meaning is that the exposition of the eye and 
so on should be known according to characteristic, íunction, maniiestation, 
proximate cause, and so on. But these characteristics, etc., of theirs are given 
above in the Description of the Aggregates (XIV37f£). For the four beginning 
with the understanding íaculty are simply non-delusion as to meaning. The 
rest are each given there as such. 

8. 3. As to order: this too is only order of teaching (see XIV211). Herein, the 
noble plane [which is the stage of stream-entry, etc.] is attained through the full- 
understanding of internal States, and so the eye íaculty and the rest included in 
the selíhood are taught íirst. Then the íemininity íaculty and masculinity íaculty 
to show on what account that selíhood is called "woman" or "man." Next, the 
liíe íaculty, to make it known that although that selíhood is twofold, still its 
existence is bound up with the life íaculty Next the [bodily-] pleasure íaculty, 
etc., to make it known that there is no remission of these íeelings as long as that 
[selíhood] continues, and that all íeeling is [ultimately] suííering. Next, the íaith 
íaculty etc., to show the way sừice these things are to be developed in order to 
make that [suííering] cease. Next, the "I-shall-come-to-know-the-unknown" 
íaculty to show that the way is not sterile, since it is through this way that this 
State is íirst maniíested in oneselí. Next, the final-knowledge íaculty, because it is 
the íruit of the last-mentioned íaculty and so must be developed aíter it. Next, the 
final-knower íaculty, the supreme reward, is taught last to make it known that it 


2. The words sittha (prepared— saịịita, uppãdita Vism-mht 520), and ịuttha 
(tostered— sevita, Vism-mht 520) are not in PED. The Pali is: indalingatịho inảriyaịịho, 
indadesitaịịho indriyaịịho, indaditthattho indriyaịịho, indasiịthatịho indriyattho, 
indaịutịhaịtho indriyaịtho; cf. Pãnini V 2,93: Indriyam indralingam indradrẹtam 
indrasrstam indraịusịam indradattam iti vã. 
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is attained by development, and that when it is attained there is nothing more to 
be done. This is the order here. [493] 

9. 4. As to divided and undivided: here there is only division of the life íaculty; for 
that is twofold as the material-life íaculty and the immaterial-life íaculty. There is 
no division of the others. 

This is how the exposition should be known here as to divided and undivided. 

10. 5. As toỷunction: what is the íaculties' íunction? Firstly because of the words 
"The eye base is a condition, as íaculty condition, for the eye-consciousness 
element and for the States associated therewith" (Patth 1.5) the eye faculty's 
tunction is to cause by its own keenness, slowness, etc., the occurrence of eye- 
consciousness and associated States, etc., in a mode parallel to its own, 3 which is 
called their keenness, slowness, etc., this tunction being accomplishable through 
the State of íaculty condition. So too in the case of the ear, nose, tongue, and body. 
But the íunction of the mind faculty is to make conascent States subịect to its own 
mastery. That of the life faculty is to maintain conascent States. That of the 
íemininity íaculty and the masculinity íaculty is to allot the modes of the mark, 
sign, work and ways of women and men. That of the taculties of pleasure, pain, 
joy, and griet is to govern conascent States and impart their own particular mode 
of grossness to those States. That of the equanimity taculty is to impart to them 
the mode of quiet, superiority and neutrality. That of the íaculties of íaith, etc., is 
to overcome opposition and to impart to associated States the mode of contidence 
and so on. That of the "I-shall-come-to-know-the-unknown" íaculty is both to 
abandon three íetters and to contront associated States with the abandonment of 
them. That of the final-knowledge íaculty is both to attenuate and abandon 
respectively lust, ill will, etc., and to subịect conascent States to its own mastery. 
That of the final-knower íaculty is both to abandon endeavour in all functions 
and to condition associated States by contronting them with the Deathless. 

This is how the exposition should be known here as to íunction. 

11. 6. As to plane : the íaculties of eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, íemininity, 
masculinity, pleasure, pain, and griet are of the sense sphere only The mind 
íaculty, life íaculty, and equanimity íaculty and the íaculties of íaith, energy, 
mindtulness, concentration, and understanding are included in the four planes. 
The joy taculty is included in three planes, namely, sense sphere, fine-material 
sphere, and supramundane. The last three are supramundane only. This is how 
the exposition should be known here as to plane. 

The monk who knows the urgent need 
To keep the taculties restrained 
By tully understanding them 
Will make an end of suttering. 

12. This is the section of the detailed explanation dealing with the taculties. 


3. Anuvattapana —"causing occurrence parallel to": not in PED; not in CPD. 
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[B. Description of the Truths] 

13. [494] The "truths" next to that (XIV32) are the Four Noble Truths; that is to 
say, the noble truth of suttering, the noble truth of the origin of suttering, the 
noble truth of the cessation of suttering, the noble truth of the way leading to the 
cessation of suttering. 

14. Herein: 

(I) As to class, and (2) derivation, 

(3) Division by character, et cetera, 

(4) As to meaning, (5) tracing out meaning, 

And likewise (6) neither less nor more, 

(7) As to order, (8) as to expounding 
Birth and so on, (9) knowledge's íunction, 

(10) As to division of the content, 

(II) As to a simile, and (12) tetrad, 

(13) As to void, (14) singletold and so on, 

(15) Similar and dissimilar— 

Thus should be known the exposition 
By those who know the teaching's order. 

15. 1. Herein, as to class : the meanings of [the truths of] suttering, etc., are 
analyzed as four in each case that are "real, not unreal, not otherwise" (S V 435) 
and must be penetrated by those penetrating suttering, etc., according as it is 
said: "Suffering's meaning of oppressing, meaning of being tormed, meaning 
of burning, meaning of changing, these are suffering's four meanings of 
suttering, which are real, not unreal, not otherwise. Origin's meaning of 
accumulating, meaning of source, meaning of bondage, meaning of impeding 
... Cessation's meaning of escape, meaning of seclusion, meaning of being 
untormed, meaning of deathlessness ... The path's meaning of outlet, meaning 
of cause, meaning of seeing, meaning of predominance, these are the path's 
meanings of path, which are real, not unreal, not otherwise" (Patis II 104; cf. 
Patis I 19). Likewise, "Suffering's meaning of oppressing, meaning of being 
tormed, meaning of buming, meaning of change, are its meaning of penetration 
to" (cf. Patis 1118), and so on. So suttering, etc., should be understood according 
to the four meanings analyzed in each case. 

16. 2. As to derivation, 3. division hy character, et cetera: here, however, íirstly "as to 
derivation" [of the word dukkha (suttering):] the word du ("bad") is met with in 
the sense of vile ( kucchita ); for they call a vile child a du-putta ("bad child"). The 
word kham ("-ness"), however is met with in the sense of empty ( tuccha ), for they 
call empty space "kham." And the íirst truth is vile because it is the haunt of 
many dangers, and it is empty because it is devoid of the lastingness, beauty, 
pleasure, and self conceived by rash people. So it is called dukkham ("badness" 
= suttering, pain), because of vileness and emptiness. [495] 

17. [Samudaya (origin):] the word sam (= pretix "con-") denotes connection, as 
in the words s amãgama (concourse, Corning together), sameta (congregated, gone 
together), and so on. The word u denotes rising up, as in the words uppanna 
(arisen, uprisen), udita (ascended, gone up), and so on. The word aya 4 denotes a 
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reason ( kãrana ). And this second truth is the reason for the arising of suííering 
when combined with the remaining conditions. So it is called dukkha-samudaya 
(the origin of suííerừig) because it is the reason in combination for the arising of 
suííering. 

18. [Nirodha (cessation):] the word ni denotes absence, and the word rodha, a 
prison. 4 5 Now, the third truth is void of all destinies [by rebirth] and so there is no 
constraint ( rodha ) of suííering he re reckoned as the prison of the round of rebirths; 
or when that cessation has been arrived at, there is no more constraint of suííering 
reckoned as the prison of the round of rebirths. And being the opposite of that 
prison, it is called dukkha-nirodha (cessation of suííering). Or alternatively, it is 
called "cessation of suííering" because it is a condition for the cessation of 
suííering consisting in non-arising. 

19. [Nirodhagãminĩ paịipadữ (way leading to cessation):] because the íourth 
truth goes (leads) to the cessation of suííering since it coníronts that [cessation] 
as its object, and being the way to attain cessation of suííering, it is called dukkha- 
nirodha-gãminĩ paịipadã, the way leading to the cessation of suííering. 

20. They are called Noble Truths because the Noble Ones, the Buddhas, etc., 
penetrate them, according as it is said: "Bhikkhus, there are these Four Noble 
Truths. What four? ... These, bhikkhus are the Four Noble Truths" (S V 425). The 
Noble Ones penetrate them, thereíore they are called Noble Truths. 

21. Besides, the Noble Truths are the Noble One's Truths, according as it is 
said: "Bhikkhus, in the world with its deities, its Mãras and its Brahmãs, in this 
generation with its ascetics and brahmans, with its princes and men, the Períect 
One is the Noble One. That is why they are called Noble Truths" (S V 435). Or 
alternatively, they are called Noble Truths because of the nobleness implied by 
their discovery, according as it is said: "Bhikkhus, it is owing to the correct 
discovery of these Four Noble Truths that the Períect One is called accomplished, 
íully enlightened" (S V 433). 

22. Besides, the Noble Truths are the Truths that are Noble. To be noble is to be 
not unreal; the meaning is, not deceptive, according as it is said: "Bhikkhus, 
these Four Noble Truths are real, not unreal, not otherwise that is why they are 
called Noble Truths" (S V 435). 

This is how the exposition should be known here as to derivation. 

23. 3. Hoĩv as to division hy character, et ceteral The truth of suííering has the 
characteristic of aíílicting. [496] Its íunction is to burn. It is maniíested as 
occurrence (as the course of an existence). The truth of origin has the 
characteristic of producing. Its íunction is to prevent interruption. It is maniiested 
as impediment. The truth of cessation has the characteristic of peace. Its íunction 
is not to die. It is maniiested as the signless. 6 The truth of the path has the 


4. Aya —"reason": not in PED in this sense. 

5. Cãraka —"prison": not in PED in this sense; see XIV221. 

6. Signless being secluded from the sign of the five aggregates, it is taken as 
having no graspable entity ( aviggaha)" (Vism-mht 525). 
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characteristic of an outlet. Its íunction is to abandon deíilements. It is maniíested 
as emergence. They have, moreover, the respective characteristics of occurrence, 
making occur, non-occurrence, and making not occur, and likewise the 
characteristics of the tormed, craving, the untormed, and seeing. This is how the 
exposition should be understood here as to characteristic, et cetera. 

24. 4. As to meaning, 5. tracing out the meaning: as to "meaning" íirstly, what is 
the "meaning of truth" ( saccattha )? It is that which, for those who examine it 
with the eye of understanding, is not misleading like an illusion, deceptive like 
a mirage, or undiscoverable like the self of the sectarians, but is rather the domain 
of noble knowledge as the real unmisleading actual State with its aspects of 
aííliction, production, quiet, and outlet. It is this real unmisleading actualness 
that should be understood as the "meaning of truth" just as [heat is] the 
characteristic of fire, and just as [it is] in the nature of the world [that things are 
subject to birth, ageing and death], according as it is said, "Bhikkhus, this 
suttering is real, not unreal, not otherwise" (S V 430), and so on, in detail. 

25. Furthermore: 

There is no pain but is aííliction. 

And naught that is not pain aíílicts: 

This certainty that it aíílicts 

Is what is reckoned here as truth. 

No other source of pain than craving. 

Nor aught that source provides but pain: 

This certainty in causing pain 

Is why it is considered truth. 

There is no peace except Nibbãna, 

Nibbãna cannot but be peace: 

This certainty that it is peace 

Is what is reckoned here as truth. 

No outlet other than the path. 

Nor íails the path to be the outlet: 

Its status as the very outlet 

Has made it recognized as truth. 

This real iníallibility. 

Which is their true essential core. 

Is what the wise declare to be 

Truth's meaning common to all four. 

This is how the exposition should be understood as to meaning. 

26. 5. How as to tmcing out the meaning ? This word "truth" ( sacca ) is met with in 
various meanings. In such passages as "Let him speak truth and not be angry" 
(Dhp 224) it is verbal truth. In such passages as "Ascetics and brahmans base 
themselves on truth" (?) it is the truth of abstinence [from lying]. In such passages 
as [497] "Why do they declare diverse truths, the clever talkers that hold torth?" 
(Sn 885) it is truth as views. And in such passages as "Truth is one, there is no 
second" (Sn 884) it is, as truth in the ultimate sense, both Nibbãna and the path. 
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In such passages as "Of the four truths how many are proíitable?" (Vibh 112; 
Patis II108) it is noble truth. And here too it is proper as noble truth. 

This is how the exposition should be understood as to tracing out the meaning. 

27. 6. As to neither less nor more: but why are exactly four noble truths stated, 
neither less nor more? Because no other exists and because none can be 
eliminated. For there is none extra to them, nor can any one of them be eliminated, 
according as it is said: "Bhikkhus, that an ascetic or brahman here should come 
and say: 'This is not the truth of suííering, the truth of suííering is another; I 
shall set aside this truth of suííering and make known another truth of 
suííering'—that is not possible" (?) and so on, and according as it is said: 
"Bhikkhus, that any ascetic or brahman should say thus: 'This is not the íirst 
noble truth of suííering that is taught by the ascetic Gotama; reịecting this íirst 
noble truth of suffering, I shall make known another íirst noble truth of 
suííering'—that is not possible" (S V 428) and so on. 

28. Furthermore, when announcing occurrence, [that is, the process of existence,] 
the Blessed One announced it with a cause, and he announced non-occurrence 
as having a means thereto. So they are stated as four at the most as occurrence 
and non-occurrence and the cause of each. Likewise, they are stated as four 
since they have to be respectively íully understood, abandoned, realized, and 
developed; and also since they are the basis for craving, craving, the cessation of 
craving, and the means to the cessation of craving; and also since they are the 
reliance [depended upon], the delight in the reliance, removal of the reliance, 
and the means to the removal of the reliance. 

This is how the exposition should be understood here as to neither less nor 
more. 

29. 7. As to order, this too is only order of teaching (see XIV211). The truth of 
suííering is given íirst since it is easy to understand because of its grossness 
and because it is common to all living beings. The truth of origin is given next to 
show its cause. Then the truth of cessation, to make it known that with the 
cessation of the cause there is the cessation of the íruit. The truth of the path 
comes last to show the means to achieve that. [498] 

30. Or alternatively, he announced the truth of suííering íirst to instill a sense 
of urgency into living beings caught up in the enjoyment of the pleasure of 
becoming; and next to that, the truth of origin to make it known that that [suffering] 
neither comes about of itselí as something not made nor is it due to creation by 
an Overlord, etc. (see §85), but that on the contrary it is due to this [cause]; aíter 
that, cessation, to instill comíort by showing the escape to those who seek the 
escape from suííering with a sense of urgency because overwhelmed by suííering 
with its cause. And aíter that, the path that leads to cessation, to enable them to 
attain cessation. This is how the exposition should be understood here as to 
order. 

31. 8. As to expounding birth and so on: the exposition should be understood 
here in accordance with the expositions of the things beginning with birth 
given by the Blessed One when describing the Four Noble Truths, that is to say. 
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(i) the twelve things in the description of suffering: “Birth is suffering, ageing is 
suííering/ death is suffering, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grieí, and despair are 
suííering, association with the unloved is suffering, separation from the loved is 
suííering, not to get what One wants is suííering, in short, the five aggregates [as 
objects] of clừiging are suffering" (Vibh 99); and (ii) the threeíold craving in the 
description of origin: "That craving which produces íurther becoming, is 
accompanied by delight and greed, delighting in this and that, that is to say 
craving for sense desires, craving for becoming, craving for non-becoming" 
(Vibh 101); and (iii) Nibbãna, which has one meaning only in the description of 
cessation: “That which is the remainderless íading away and cessation of that 
same craving, giving it up, relinquishing it, letting it go, not relying on it" (Vibh 
103); and (iv) the eight things in the description of the path: “What is the noble 
truth of the way leading to the cessation of suííering? It is this Noble Eightíold 
Path, that is to say right view, right thinking, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindíulness, right concentration" (Vibh 104). 

[The Truth of Suffering] 

[(i) Birth] 

32. Now, this word birth ( jãti ) has many meanings. For in the passage “[He 
recollects ... ] one birth ( ịãti ), two births" (D I 81) it is becoming. In the passage, 
"Visãkhã, there is a kind (jãti) of ascetics called Niganthas (Jains)" (A I 206) it is 
a monastic order. In the passage, “Birth ( jãti ) is included in two aggregates" 
(Dhãtuk 15) it is the characteristic of whatever is íormed. In the passage, “His 
birth is due to the íirst consciousness arisen, the íirst cognition maniíested, in 
the mother's womb" (Vin I 93) it is rebirth-linking. [499] In the passage “As 
soon as he was born (sampatijãta), Ẫnanda, the Bodhisatta ..." (M III 123) it is 
parturition. In the passage “One who is not reịected and despised on account of 
birth" (A III152) it is clan. In the passage “Sister, since I was bom with the noble 
birth" (M II 103) it is the Noble One's virtue. 

33. Here it should be regarded as the aggregates that occur from the time of 
rebirth-linking up to the exit from the mother's womb in the case of the womb- 
bom, and as only the aggregates of rebirth-linking in the case of the rest. But 
this is only an indirect treatment. In the direct sense, however, it is the íirst 
maniíestation of any aggregates that are maniíested in living beings when they 
are born anywhere that is called "birth." 

34. Its characteristic is the íirst genesis in any [sphere of] becoming. Its íunction 
is to consign [to a sphere of becoming]. It is maniíested as an emerging here 
from a past becoming; or it is maniíested as the variedness of suííering. 


7. "Sickness is not included here (as at D II 305 for example) because no particular 
person is meant, and there are persons in whom sickness does not arise at all, like the 
venerable Bakkula (MN 124); otherwise it may be taken as already included by suttering 
itselt; for in the ultimate sense sickness is bodily pain conditioned by disturbance of 
elements" (Vism-mht 527). 
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But why is it suííering? Because it is the basis for many kinds of suffering. 8 
For there are many kinds of suííerừig, that is to say ừitrinsic suííering ( dnkkha- 
dukkha), 9 suííering in change ( viparinđma-dukkha ), and suííering due to 
íormations ( sahkhãra-dnkkha ); and then concealed suííering, exposed suííering, 
indirect suííering, and direct suííering. 

35. Herein, bodily and mental, painíul íeeling are called intrinsic snffering 
because of their individual essence, their name, and their painíulness. [Bodily 
and mental] pleasant íeeling are called suffering in change because they are a 
cause for the arising of pain when they change (M I 303). Equanimous íeeling 
and the remaining íormations of the three planes are called suffering due to 
formations because they are oppressed by rise and fall. Such bodily and mental 
aííliction as earache, toothache, íever born of lust, íever born of hate, etc., is called 
concealed suffering because it can only be known by questioning and because the 
iníliction is not openly evident; it is also called "unevident suííering." The 
aííliction produced by the thirty-two tortures, 10 etc., is called exposed suffering 
because it can be known without questionừig and because the iníliction is openly 
evident; it is also called "evident suííering." Except intrinsic suííering, all given 
in the exposition of the truth of suííerừig [in the Vibhaiiga] (Vibh 99) beginning 


8. "The question, "But why is it suffering?” means this: granted tirstly that birth in 
hell is paintul, since hell is unalloyed pain, and that it is painíul in the other unhappy 
destinies since it is originated by bad kamma; but how is it so in the happy destinies 
since it is there originated by kamma that leads to bliss? The answer, “Because it is the 
basis for many kinds of suffering", etc., shows that this birth is not called suttering 
because of having suttering as its individual essence—for there is no rebirth-linking 
associated with paintul teeling—but rather because it is the íoundation for suttering" 
(Vism-mht 528). 

Something must be said here about the words dukkha and sukha, the tormer being 
perhaps the hardest atter dhamma to render into English. Dukkha is consistently 
rendered by either the vaguer general term "suííering" or by the more speciíic "[bodily] 
pain." Diííerent, but overlapping, ideas are expressed. The latter needs no explanation; 
but "suttering" must be stretched to include the general insecurity of the whole of 
experience, of the impermanent world. For this, "uneasiness" would certainly be 
preterable ("iU" is sometimes used), but multiplication of renderings is to be avoided 
as much as possible; local accuracy is only too oíten gained at the cost of general 
disorientation in a work of this sort, with these very general words capable of Sharp 
tocusing. Again, sukha has been rendered as either "bliss" or "pleasure," though the 
latter does not at all necessarily imply any hedonism construed with sensual pleasure 
(kãma). Again, "ease" (in the sense of reliet) is in many ways preterable for the íirst 
sense but has not been used for the reason already given. 

9. "Since also what does not have sutíering as its individual essence is yet called 
suttering indirectly, consequently 'intrinsic sutíering' (dukkha-dukkha) is said 
particularizing what does have suttering as its individual essence, just as in the case of 
particularizing 'concrete matter'" (rũpa-rữpa) (see 14.77) (Vism-mht 528). For these 
three kinds see s IV 259. 

10. See MN 13 and 129, though it is not clear where the tigure "thirty-two" is taken 
from. 
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with birth are also called indirect suffering because they are the basis for One kind 
of suffering or another. But intrinsic sufferừig is called direct suffering. 

36. Herein, this birth is suffering because it is the basis for the suffering in the 
States of loss as made evident by the Blessed One by means of a simile in the 
Bãlapandita Sutta (M III 165f.), etc., and for the suffering that arises in the happy 
destinies in the human world and is classed as "rooted in the descent into the 
womb," and so on. [500] 

37. Here the suffering classed as "rooted in the descent into the womb," and so on, 
is this: When this being is bom in the mother's womb, he is not bom inside a blue or 
red or white lotus, etc., but on the contrary like a worm in rotting fish, rotting dough, 
cesspools, etc., he is bom in the belly in a position that is below the receptacle for 
ưndigested food (stomach), above the receptacle for digested food (rectum), between 
the belly-lừiing and the backbone, which is very cramped, quite dark, pervaded by 
very íetid draughts redolent of various smells of ordure, and exception-ally 
loathsome. 11 And on being rebom there, for ten months he ưndergoes excessive 
suffering, being cooked like a pudding in a bag by the heat produced in the mother's 
womb, and steamed like a dumpling of dough, with no bending, stretching, and so 
on. So this, íirstly is the suííering rooted in the descent into the womb. 

38. When the mother suddenly stumbles or moves or sits down or gets up or 
turns round, the extreme suííering he undergoes by being dragged back and 
íorth and jolted up and down, like a kid íallen into the hands of a drunkard, or 
like a snake's young íallen into the hands of a snake-charmer; and also the 
searing pain that he undergoes, as though he had reappeared in the cold hells, 
when his mother drinks cold water, and as though deluged by a rain of embers 
when she swallows hot rice gruel, rice, etc., and as though undergoing the 
torture of the "lye-pickling" (see M I 87), when she swallows anything salty or 
acidic, etc.—this is the suííering rooted in gestation. 

39. When the mother has an abortion, the pain that arises in him through the 
cutting and rending in the place where the pain arises that is not fit to be seen 
even by íriends and intimates and companions—this is the suííering rooted in 
abortion. 

40. The pain that arises in him when the mother gives birth, through his being 
turned upside-down by the kamma-produced winds [íorces] and ílung into that 
most íearíul passage from the womb, like an iníernal chasm, and lugged out 
through the extremely narrow mouth of the womb, like an elephant through a 
keyhole, like a denizen of hell being pounded to pulp by colliding rocks—this is 
the suííering rooted in parturition. 


11. Pavana —"stench": not in PED, in this sense. The Sammohavinodanĩ (Be) reproducing 
this passage inserts the word asuci (impurity), lacking in Ee and Ae eds. of Vism. 
Kuụapa is only given the meaning of "corpse or carcass" in PED; but Vism-mht says, 
"various ordures ( kunapa ) such as bile, phlegm, pus, blood, excrement, gorge and so 
on" (Vism-mht 529). "VVhether the mother is [twenty], [thirty], or [íorty] years old, it 
is 'as exceptionallỵ loathsome' as an excrement bucket that has not been washed for a like 
number of years" (Vism-mht 529). 
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41. The pain that arises in him aíter he is born, and his body, which is as 
delicate as a tender wound, is taken in the hands, bathed, washed, rubbed with 
cloths, etc., and which pain is like beừig pricked with needle poừits and gashed 
with razor blades, etc.—this is the suííering rooted in venturing outside the 
mother's womb. [501] 

42. The pain that arises afterwards during the course of existence in one who 
punishes himselí, in one who devotes himselí to the practice of mortiíication 
and austerity according to the vows of the naked ascetics, in one who starves 
through anger, and in one who hangs himselí—this is the suííering rooted in 
self-violence. 

43. And that arising in one who undergoes ílogging, imprisonment, etc., at 
the hands of others is the suffering rooted in others' violence. 

So this birth is the basis for all this suffering. Hence this is said: 

Now, were no being born in hell again 
The pain unbearable of scorchừig íires 
And all the rest would then no íooting gaừi; 

Thereíore the Sage pronounced that birth is pain. 

Many the sorts of pain that beasts endure 

When they are ílogged with whips and sticks and goads, 

Since birth among them does this pain procure, 

Birth there is pain: the consequence is sure. 

While ghosts know pain in great variety 
Through hunger, thirst, wind, sun and what not too, 

None, unless born there, knows this misery; 

So birth the Sage declares this pain to be. 

In the world-interspace, where demons dwell 
In searing cold and inspissated gloom, 

Is pain requiring birth there for its spell; 

So with the birth the pain ensues as well. 

The horrible torment a being íeels on Corning out, 

When he has spent long months shut up inside the 
mother's womb— 

A hellish tomb of excrement—would never come about 
Without rebirth: that birth is pain there is no room for doubt. 

But why elaborate? At any time or anywhere 

Can there exist a painíul State if birth do not precede? 

Indeed this Sage so great, when he expounded pain, 
took care 

First to declare rebirth as pain, the condition needed there. 
This, íirstly, is the exposition of birth. [502] 
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[(n) Ageing] 

44. Ageing is suffering: ageing is twofold; as a characteristic of whatever is 
íormed, and in the case of a continuity as the oldness of aggregates included in 
a single becoming, which oldness is known as "brokenness" and so on (see M 
III 249). The latter is intended here. 

But this ageing has as its characteristic the maturing (ripening) of aggregates. 
Its íunction is to lead on to death. It is maniiested as the vanishing of youth. It is 
suffering because of the suííering due to íormations and because it is a basis for 
suííering. 

45. Ageing is the basis for the bodily and mental suffering that arises owing to 
many conditions such as leadenness in all the limbs, decline and warping of the 
íaculties, vanishing of youth, undermining of strength, loss of memory and 
intelligence, contempt on the part of others, and so on. 

Hence this is said: 

With leadenness in every limb, 

With every íaculty declining, 

With vanishing of youthíulness, 

With memory and wit grown dim, 

With strength now drained by undermining, 

With growing unattractiveness 
To wife and íamily and then 
With dotage Corning on, what pain 

Alike of body and of mind 
A mortal must expect to find! 

Since ageừig all of this will bring, 

Ageing is well named suííering. 

This is the exposition of ageừig. 

[(iii) Death] 

46. Death is suffering: death too is twofold, as a characteristic of the íormed, 
with reíerence to which it is said, "Ageing and death are included in the 
aggregates" (Dhãtuk 15), and as the severing of the connection of the life íaculty 
included in a single becoming, with reíerence to which it is said, "So mortals 
are in constant fear ... that they will die" (Sn 576). The latter is intended here. 
Death with birth as its condition, death by violence, death by natural causes, death 
from exhaustion of the life span, death írom exhaustion of merit, are names for it. 

47. It has the characteristic of a fall. Its íunction is to disịoin. It is maniíested as 
absence from the destiny [in which there was the rebirth]. It should be understood 
as suííering because it is a basis for suííering. 

Hence this is said: 

VVithout distinction as they die 
Pain grips their minds impartially 
When wicked men their foul deeds see 
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Or sign of new rebirth, may be. 

Also when good men cannot bear 
To part from all that they hold dear. 

Then bodily pain severs sinews. 

Joints and so on, and continues [503] 

Torture unbearable, which racks 
All those whose vitals death attacks 
With grip that shall no more relax. 

Death is the basis of such pain. 

And this suííices to explain 

Why death the name of pain should gain. 

This is the exposition of death. 

[(iv) Sorrow] 

48. As regards sorroĩư, etc., sorrow is a burning in the mind in one aííected by 
loss of relatives, and so on. Although in meaning it is the same as grieí, 
nevertheless it has inner consuming as its characteristic, its íunction is completely 
to consume the mind. It is maniíested as continual sorrowing. It is suííering 
because it is intrinsic suííerừig and because it is a basis for suííering. Hence this 
is said: 

Sorrow is a poisoned dart 
That penetrates a being's heart; 

Setting up a burning there 
Like burning with a red-hot spear. 

This State of mind brings íuture pain (see XVII.273Í.) 

Such as disease, and then again 
Ageing and death, so one may tell 
Where for it is called pain as well. 

This is the exposition of sorrow. 

[(v) Lamentation] 

49. Lamentation is verbal clamour on the part of One aííected by loss of relatives 
and so on. It has crying out as its characteristic. Its íunction is proclaiming 
virtues and vices. It is maniíested as tumult. It is suííering because it is a State of 
suííering due to íormations and because it is a basis for suííering. Hence this is 
said: 

Now, when a man is struck by sorrows dart and he laments 
The pain he is already undergoing he augments 
With paừi bom of dry throat and lips and palate, hard to bear. 
And so lamenting too is pain, the Buddha did declare. 

This is the exposition of lamentation. 
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[(vi) Pain] 

50. Pain is bodily pain. Its characteristic is the oppression of the body. Its 
íunction is to cause grief in the íoolish. It is maniíested as bodily affliction. It is 
suffering because it is intrinsic suffering, and because it brings mental suffering. 
Hence this is said: 

Pain distresses bodily. 

Thereby distressing mentally again; 

So acting íundamentally. 

It thereíore is especially called pain. 

This is the exposition of pain. [504] 

[(vu) Grief] 

51. Grief is mental paừi. Its characteristic is mental oppression. Its íunction is 
to distress the mind. It is maniíested as mental aííliction. It is suííering because 
it is intrinsic suííering, and because it brings bodily suííering. For those who 
are gripped by mental pain tear their hair, weep, thump their breasts, and twist 
and writhe; they throw themselves upside-down, 12 use the kniíe, swallow poison, 
hang themselves with ropes, walk into íires, and undergo many kinds of suííering. 
Hence this is said: 

Though grieí itseli distresses mind. 

It makes distress of bodily kind occur. 

And that is why this mental grieí 
Is paừi, as those that have no grieí aver. 

This is the exposition of grieí. 

[(vm) Despair] 

52. Despair is the same as the humour produced by excessive mental suííering 
in one aííected by loss of relatives, and so on. Some say that it is one of the States 
included in the íormations aggregate. Its characteristic is burning of the mind. 
Its íunction is to bemoan. It is maniiested as deịection. It is suttering because it is 
suííering due to íormations, because of the buming of the mind, and because of 
bodily deịection. Hence this is said: 

So great the pain despair imparts 
It burns the heart as with fever's ílame; 

The body's íunction it impairs 

And so despair borrows from pain its name. 

This is the exposition of despair. 

53. Sorrow is like the cooking [of oil, etc.] 13 in a pot over a slow fire. Lamentation 
is like its boiling over from the pot when cooking over a quick fire. Despair is like 


12. Ee and Ae read uddhapãdam (or uddham pãdam) papatanti, but Vibh-a (Be) reads 
chinnapapãtam papatanti. The tormer reading is tavoured by Vism-mht. 

13. Vibh-a (Be) adds telãdĩnam; not in Ee and Ae texts. 
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what remains in the pot aíter it has boiled over and is unable to do so any more, 
going on cooking in the pot till it dries up 

[(ix) Association with the Unloved] 

54. Association ĩưith the unloved is meeting with disagreeable beings and 
íormations (inanimate things). Its characteristic is association with the 
undesirable. Its íunction is to distress the mind. It is maniíested as a harmíul 
State. It is suííering because it is a basis for suííering. Hence this is said: 

The mere sight of an unloved thing 
Brings íirstly mental suííering. 

And suííering of body too 
Through touching it can then ensue. 

And we thereíore may recognize. 

Since meeting the unloved gives rise 
To either kind of pain, that 
He decided pain its name should be. 

This is the exposition of association with the unloved. [505] 

[(x) Separation from the Loved] 

55. Separationfrom the ỉoved is to be parted from agreeable beings and íormations 
(inanimate things). Its characteristic is dissociation from desirable obịects. Its 
íunction is to arouse sorrow. It is maniiested as loss. It is suííering because it is 
a basis for the suffering of sorrow. Hence this is said: 

The dart of sorrow wounds the heart 

Of íools who from their wealth must part or kin. 

Which roughly should be grounds enough 
For counting the loved lost as suííering. 

This is the exposition of separation from the loved. 

[(xi) Not to Get What One Wants] 

56. Not to get ĩưhat one ĩvants: the want itselí of some unobtainable object [expressed] 
in such passages as "Oh, that we were not subịect to birth!" (Vibh 101) is called 
suííering since one does not get what is wanted. Its characteristic is the wanting of 
an unobtainable object. Its íunction is to seek that. It is maniíested as disappointment. 
It is suííering because it is a basis for suííering. Hence this is said: 

When beings here expect to gain 
Something they build their hopes upon 
Which íails them, they are woebegone 
With disappointment's numbing pain. 

Thereoí the cause is hope they wed 
To something they cannot obtain: 

"Not to get what One wants is pain" 

The Conqueror has thereíore said. 

This is the exposition of not to get what One wants. 
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[(xii) The Five Aggregates] 

57. In short the five aggregates [as objects] of clinging: 

Now, birth and ageing and each thing 
Told in describing suííering, 

And those not mentioned, could not be 
Were there no aggregates for clinging. 

Wherefore these aggregates for clinging 

Are taken in totality 

As pain by Him, the Dhamma's Kừig, 

Who taught the end of suííering. 

58. For birth, etc., thus oppress the pentad of aggregates [as objects] of clinging 
as fire does fuel, as shootừig does a target, as gadílies, ílies, etc., do a cow's body 
as reapers do a íield, as village raiders do a Village; and they are generated in 
the aggregates as weeds, creepers, etc., are on the ground, as flowers, íruits and 
sprouts are on trees. 

59. And the aggregates [as objects] of clinging have birth as their initial 
suííering, cigeing as their medial suííering, and death as their íinal suííering. The 
suííering due to burning in one who is the victim of the pain that threatens death 
is sorroiv. The suííering consisting in crying out by one who is unable to bear 
that is lamentation. Next, the suííering consisting in aííliction of the body due to 
the contact of undesirable tangible data, in other words, disturbance of the 
elements, is pain. [506] The suííering oppressing the mind through resistance to 
that in ordinary people oppressed by it, is grief. The suííering consisting in 
brooding 14 in those dejected by the augmentation of sorrow, etc., is despair. The 
suííering consisting in írustration of wants in those whose hopes are 
disappointed is not to get ĩvhat one ĩuants. So when their various aspects are 
examined, the aggregates [as obịects] of clinging are themselves suííering. 

60. It is impossible to tell it [all] without remainder, showing each kind of 
suííering, even [by going on doing so] for many eons, so the Blessed One said, 
"In short the five aggregates [as obịects] of clinging are suííering" in order to 
show in short how all that suííering is present in any of the five aggregates [as 
obịects] of clinging in the same way that the taste of the water in the whole ocean 
is to be íound in a single drop of its water. 

This is the exposition of the aggregates [as obịects] of clinging. This, íirstly, is 
the method for the description of suííering. 

[The Truth of the Origin of Suffering] 

61. But in the description of the origin, the expression yãyam tanhã (that craving 
which) = yã ayam tanhã. [As regards the expression] produces /urther becoming: it 
is a making become again, thus it is "becoming again" ( punabbhava ); becoming 
again is its habit, thus it "produces íurther becoming" ( ponobbhavika ). The 
expression nandirãgasahagatã (accompanied by concern and greed) = nandirãgena 


14. Anutthunana —"brooding": not in PED = anto niịịhayana (Vism-mht 532). 
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sahagatã ; what is meant is that it is identical in meaning with delight and greed. 
Concerned ĩvith this and that: wherever personality is generated there is concern 
with that. The expression that is to say (seyyathidam ) is a particle; its meaning is 
"which is that." Cravỉng for sense desires, craving for becoming, craving for non- 
becoming will be explained in the Description of Dependent Origination 
(XVII.233ff.). Although this is threeíold, it should nevertheless be understood as 
"the noble truth of the origin of suííering," taking it as one in the sense of its 
generating the truth of suííering. 

[The Truth of the Cessation of Suffering] 

62. In the description of the cessation of suffering it is the cessation of the origin 
that is stated by the words that ĩvhich is ... of that same craving, and so on. Why is 
that? Because the cessation of suííering comes about with the cessation of its 
origin. For it is with the cessation of its origin that suííering ceases, not otherwise. 
Hence it is said: [507] 

"Just as a tree cut down grows up again 

While yet its root remains unharmed and sound, 

So with the tendency to crave intact 

This suííering is ever reproduced" (Dhp 338). 

63. So it is because suííering ceases only through the cessation of its origin 
that, when teachừig the cessation of suííering, the Blessed One thereíore taught 
the cessation of the origin. For the Períect Ones behave like lions. 15 When they 
make suííering cease and when they teach the cessation of suííering, they deal 
with the cause, not the íruit. But the sectarians behave like dogs. When they 
make suffering cease and when they teach the cessation of suffering, by teaching 
devotion to self-mortification, etc., they deal with the íruit, not the cause. This, in 
the íirst place, is how the motive for teaching the cessation of suííering by means 
of the cessation of its origin should be understood. 

64. This is the meaning. o/ that same craving: of that craving which, it was said, 
"produces íurther becoming/' and which was classed as "craving for sense 
desires" and so on. It is the path that is called fading aivay; for "With the íading 
away [of greed] he is liberated" (M I 139) is said. Tading aivay and cessation is 
cessation through íading away Remainderlessỷading ữĩưay and cessation is cessation 
through íading away that is remainderless because of eradication of inherent 
tendencies. Or altematively it is abandoning that is called fading aivay; and so 
the construction here can be regarded as "remainderless íading away, 
remainderless cessation." 

65. But as to meaning, all of them are synonyms for Nibbãna. For in the ultimate 
sense it is Nibbãna that is called "the noble truth of the cessation of suffering." 


15. "Just as a lion directs his strength against the man who shot the arrow at him, 
not against the arrow, so the Buddhas deal with the cause, not with the íruit. But just 
as dogs, when struck with a clod, snarl and bite the clod and do not attack the striker, 
so the sectarians who want to make suttering cease devote themselves to mutilating 
the body, not to causing cessation of deíilements" (Vism-mht 533). 
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But because craving fades away and ceases on Corning to that, 16 it is thereíore 
called "íading away" and "cessation." And because there comes to be the giving 
up, etc., of that [craving] on coming to that [Nibbãna], and since there is not even 
one kind of reliance here [to be depended upon] trom among the reliances 
consisting in the cords of sense desires, etc., it is thereíore called giving it up, 
relincjuishing it, letting it go, not relying on ữ. 

66. It has peace as its characteristic. Its íunction is not to die; or its íunction is 
to comíort. It is maniíested as the signless; or it is maniiested as non- 
diversiíication. 17 

[Discussion on Nibbẫna] 

67. [Question 1] Is Nibbãna non-existent because it is unapprehendable, like 
the hare's horn? 


16. "'Oíỉ Corning to that (tam ãgammaỴ : on reaching that Nibbãna by making it the 
object" (Vism-mht 533). Ăgamma (ger. of ãgacchati —to come) is commonly used as an 
adverb in the sense of "owing to" (e.g. at M1119). Here, however, it is taken literally by 
the Commentaries and torms an essential part of the ontological proot of the positive 
existence of Nibbãna. The Sammohavinodanĩ (commentary on the Ãyatana-Vibhanga 
Abhidhamma-bhãjaniya) retutes the suggestion of a disputant (vitanậavãdin) who 
asserts that Nibbãna is "mere destruction" (khayamatta). The arguments used are 
merely supplementary to those in §69 here, and so are not quoted. The conclusion of 
the argument is worth noting, however, because of the emphasis on the words "tam 
ãgamma." It is this: "It is on Corning to Nibbãna that greed, etc., are destroyed. It is the 
same Nibbãna that is called 'destruction of greed, destruction of hate, destruction of 
delusion.' These are just three terms for Nibbãna—When this was said, he asked: You 
say 'On Corning to' (ãgamma); trom where have you got this 'on Corning to'?—It is got 
from the Suttas—Quote the sutta—'Thus ignorance and craving, on Corning to that, 
are destroyed in that, are abolished in that, nor does anything anywhere ... (evam aviịịã 
ca taụhã ca tam ãgamma tamhi khĩnam tamhi bhaggam na ca kinci kadãci ...).' When this was 
said, the other was silent." The quotation has not been traced. 

17. Nippapaĩica (non-diversification) is one of the synonyms for Nibbãna. The word 
papanca is commonly used in the Commentaries in the sense (a) of an impediment or 
obstacle (Dhp-a I 18), and (b) as a delay, or diítuseness (XVII.73). The sense in which 
the word is used in the Suttas is that of diversitying and is best exemplitied at M1111: 
"Friends, due to eye and to a visible object eye-consciousness arises. The coincidence 
of the three is contact. With contact as condition there is teeling. What a man teels that 
he perceives. What he perceives he thinks about. What he thinks about he diversities 
(papanceti). Owing to his having diversitied, the evaluation of diversiíying perceptions 
besets a man with respect to past, tuture, and present visible objects," and so on. This 
kind of papanca is explained by the Commentaries as "due to craving, pride and 
views" (M-a I 25; II 10; II 75, etc.), and it may be taken as the diversitying action, the 
choosing and rejecting, the approval and disapproval (M I 65), exercised by craving, 
etc., on the bare material supplied by perception and thought. Consequently, though 
it is bound up with craving, etc., a talse emphasis is given in rendering papaũca in 
these contexts by "obsession" as is done in PED. Nippapanca as a term for Nibbãna 
emphasizes the absence of that. 
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[Answer] That is not so, because it is apprehendable by the [right] means. For 
it is apprehendable [by some, namely, the nobles ones] by the [right] means, in 
other words, by the way that is appropriate to it, [the way of virtue, concentration, 
and understanding]; it is like the supramundane consciousness of others, [which 
is apprehendable only by certain of the Noble Ones] by means of knowledge of 
penetration of others' minds. Thereíore it should not be said that it is non-existent 
because unapprehendable; for it should not be said that what the íoolish ordinary 
man does not apprehend is unapprehendable. 

68. Again, it should not be said that Nibbãna does not exist. Why not? Because 
it then follows that the way would be íutile. [508] For if Nibbãna were non- 
existent, then it would follow that the right way, which includes the three 
aggregates beginning with virtue and is headed by right understanding, would 
be íutile. And it is not íutile because it does reach Nibbãna. 

[Q. 2] But íutility of the way does not follow because what is reached is absence, 
[that is, absence of the five aggregates consequent upon the cutting off of the 
deíilements]. 

[A.] That is not so. Because, though there is absence of past and íuture 
[aggregates], there is nevertheless no reaching of Nibbãna [simply because of 
that]. 

[Q. 3] Then is the absence of present [aggregates] as well Nibbãna? 

[A.] That is not so. Because their absence is an impossibility, since if they are 
absent their non-presence follows. [Besides, if Nibbãna were absence of present 
aggregates too,] that would entail the íault of excluding the arising of the Nibbãna 
element with result of past clinging left, at the path moment, which has present 
aggregates as its support. 

[Q. 4] Then will there be no íault if it is non-presence of deíilements [that is 
Nibbãna]? 

[A.] That is not so. Because it would then follow that the noble path was 
meaningless. For if it were so, then, since deíilements [can be] non-existent also 
beíore the moment of the noble path, it follows that the noble path would be 
meaningless. Consequently that is no reason; [it is unreasonable to say that 
Nibbãna is unapprehendable, that it is non-existence, and so on]. 

69. [Q. 5] But is not Nibbãna destruction, because of the passage beginning, 
"That, íriend, which is the destruction of greed ... [of hate ... of delusion ... is 
Nibbãna]?" (S IV 251). 

[A.] That is not so, because it would follow that Arahantship also was mere 
destruction. For that too is described in the [same] way beginning, "That, íriend, 
which is the destruction of greed ... of hate ... of delusion ... is Arahantship]" (S 
IV 252). 

And what is more, the íallacy then follows that Nibbãna would be temporary, 
etc.; for if it were so, it would follow that Nibbãna would be temporary have the 
characteristic of being íormed, and be obtainable regardless of right effort; and 
precisely because of its having íormed characteristics it would be included in 
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the íormed, and it would be buming with the fires of greed, etc., and because of 
its burnừig it would follow that it was suffering. 

[Q. 6] Is there no íallacy if Nibbãna is that kind of destruction subsequent to 
which there is no more occurrence? 

[A.] That is not so. Because there is no such kind of destruction. And even if 
there were, the aíoresaid íallacies would not be avoided. 

Also because it would follow that the noble path was Nibbãna. For the noble 
path causes the destruction of deíects, and that is why it is called "destruction"; 
and subsequent to that there is no more occurrence of the deíects. 

70. But it is because the kind of destruction called "cessation consisting in 
non-arising," [that is, Nibbãna,] serves íiguratively speakừig as decisive-support 
[for the path] that [Nibbãna] is called "destruction" as a metaphor for it. 

[Q. 7] Why is it not stated in its own form? 

[A.] Because of its extreme subtlety And its extreme subtlety is established because 
it inclined the Blessed One to inaction, [that is, to not teaching the Dhamma (see M 
1186)] and because a Noble Qne's eye is needed to see it (see M I 510). 

71. It is not shared by all because it can only be reached by one who is possessed 
of the path. And it is uncreated because it has no íirst beginning. 

[Q. 8] Since it is, when the path is, then it is not uncreated. 

[A.] That is not so, because it is not arousable by the path; it is only reachable, 
not arousable, by the path; that is why it is uncreated. It is because it is uncreated 
that it is free from ageing and death. It is because of the absence of its creation 
and of its ageing and death that it is permanent. [509] 

72. [Q. 9] Then it follows that Nibbãna, too, has the kind of permanence [claimed] 
of the atom and so on. 

[A.] That is not so. Because of the absence of any cause [that brings about its 
arising]. 

[Q. 10] Because Nibbãna has permanence, then, these [that is, the atom, etc.] 
are permanent as well. 

[A.] That is not so. Because [in that proposition] the characteristic of [logical] 
cause does not arise. [In other words, to say that Nibbãna is permanent is not to 
assert a reason why the atom, etc., should be permanent] 

[Q. 11] Then they are permanent because of the absence of their arising, as 
Nibbãna is. 

[A.] That is not so. Because the atom and so on have not been established as íacts. 

73. The aíoresaid logical reasoning proves that only this [that is, Nibbãna] is 
permanent [precisely because it is uncreated]; and it is immaterial because it 
transcends the individual essence of matter. 

The Buddhas' goal is one and has no plurality. But this [single goal, Nibbãna,] 
is íirstly called ĩvith result of past clinging left since it is made known together 
with the [aggregates resulting from past] clinging still remaining [during the 
Arahant's liíe], being thus made known in terms of the stilling of deíilement 
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and the remaining [result of past] clinging that are present in one who has 
reached it by means of development. But [secondly it is called ĩvithout result of 
past clinging left] since aíter the last consciousness of the Arahant, who has 
abandoned arousing [íuture aggregates] and so prevented kamma from giving 
result in a íuture [existence], there is no íurther arising of aggregates of existence, 
and those already arisen have disappeared. So the [result of past] clingừig that 
remained is non-existent; and it is in terms of this non-existence, in the sense 
that "there is no [result of past] clinging here" that that [same goal is called] 
Iưithout result of past clinging left (see It 38). 

74. Because it can be arrived at by distinction of knowledge that succeeds 
through untiring perseverance, and because it is the word of the Omniscient 
One, Nibbãna is not non-existent as regards individual essence in the ultimate 
sense; for this is said: "Bhikkhus, there is an unborn, an unbecome, an unmade, 
an uníormed" (It 37; Ud 80). 18 


18. This discussion talls under three headings: Questions one to four reíute the 
assertion that Nibbãna is mythical and non-existent; questions five to seven reíute the 
assertion that Nibbãna is "mere destruction;" (turther argued in the Sammohavinodanĩ — 
Vibh-a 51f.) the remaining questions deal with the proot that only Nibbãna (and not 
the atom, etc.,) is permanent because uncreated. 

The Paramatthamanịũsã (Vism-mht) covers the subject at great length and reintorces 
the arguments given here with much syllogistic reasoning. However, only the following 
paragraph will be quoted here, which is reproduced in the commentaries to Ud 80 and 
It 37. (The last sentence marked ** appears only in the Udãna Commentary. Readings 
vary considerably): 

"Now, in the ultimate sense the existingness of the Nibbãna-element has been 
demonstrated by the Fully Enlightened One, compassionate for the whole world, by 
many sutta passages such as 'Dhammas without condition/ 'Untormed dhammas' 
(see Dhs 2), 'Bhikkhus, there is that base (sphere) where neither earth ... ' (Ud 80), 
'This State is very hard to see, that is to say, the stilling of all tormations, the relinquishing 
of all substance of becoming' (D II 36; M I 167), 'Bhikkhus, I shall teach you the 
untormed and the way leading to the untormed' (S IV 362), and so on, and in this 
sutta, 'Bhikkhus, there is an unborn ..." (It 87; Ud 80). So even if the wise trust 
completely in the Dispensation and have no doubts, though they may not yet have had 
direct perception of it, nevertheless there are persons who come to understand through 
another's guidance (reading paraneyya-buddhino); and the intention here is that this 
logical reasoning under the heading of deduction (niddhãrana) should be for the purpose 
of removing their doubts. 

"Just as it is owing to full-understanding (reading yathã parinneyyatãya) that from 
the sense desires and from materiality, etc (reading rũpãdĩnam), that have something 
beyond them, there is made known an escape [from them] that is their opposite and 
whose individual essence is devoid of them, so there must exist an escape that is the 
opposite of, and whose individual essence is devoid of, all tormed dhammas, all of 
which have the aíoresaid individual essence (reading evam tam-sabhãvãnam), and it is 
this escape that is the untormed element. 

"Besides, insight knowledge, which has tormed dhammas as its object, and also 
contormity knowledge, abandon the deíilements with the abandoning consisting in 
substitution of opposites, being unable to abandon them with the abandoning 
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This is the section of the deíinition dealing with the description of the cessation 
of suffering. 

[The Trưth of the Way] 

75. In the description of the ĩvay leading to the cessation ofsuffering eight things 
are given. Though they have, of course, already been explained as to meaning in 
the Description of the Aggregates, still we shall deal with them here in order to 
remain aware of the diiíerence between them when they occur in a single moment 
[on the occasion of the path]. 

76. Brieíly (see XXII.31 for details), when a meditator is progressing towards 
the penetration of the four truths, his eye of understanding with Nibbãna as its 
object eliminates the inherent tendency to ignorance, and that is right vieiv. It has 
right seeing as its characteristic. Its íunction is to reveal elements. It is maniíested 
as the abolition of the darkness of ignorance. 

77. When he possesses such view, his directing of the mind on to Nibbãna, 
which [directing] is associated with that [right view], abolishes wrong thinking, 
and that is right thinking. Its characteristic is right directing of the mind on to [its 
object]. Its hmction is to bring about absorption [of the path consciousness in 
Nibbãna as object]. It is maniíested as the abandoning of wrong thinking. 

78. And when he sees and thinks thus, his abstinence from wrong speech, 
which abstinence is associated with that [right view], abolishes bad verbal 


consisting in cutting off. Likevvise, the kind of knowledge that has conventional truth 
(sammuti-sacca) [that is, concepts] as its object, in the íirst jhãna, etc., abandons the 
deíilements only with the abandoning consisting in suppression, not by cutting them 
off. So, because the kind of knowledge that has tormed dhammas as its object and that 
which has conventional truth as its object are both incapable of abandoning deíilements 
by cutting them off, there must [consequently] exist an object for the noble-path- 
knowledge that etíects their abandonment by cutting them off, [which object must be] 
of a kind opposite to both. And it is this that is the untormed element. 

"Likewise, the words, 'Bhikkhus, there is an unborn, an unbecome, an unmade, an 
untormed' and so on, which demonstrate the existingness of Nibbãna in the ultimate 
sense, are not misleading because they are spoken by the Blessed One, like the words, 
'All íormations are impermanent, all íormations are painíul, all dhammas (States) are 
not self' (Dhp 277-79; A I 286, etc.). 

"Likewise, in certain instances as regards scope, the word 'Nibbãna' has the correct 
ultimate meaning for its scope [precisely] because of the existence of its use as a mere 
metaphor—like the word 'lion' (see Ch. xy note 12, for the word lion). *Or alternatively, 
the untormed element exists in the ultimate sense also, because its individual essence 
is the opposite of, is free from, that of the other kind [of element such as] the earth 
element and teeling*" (Vism-mht 534-40). The Pali of the last two paragraphs is taken 
to read thus: 

"Tathã 'atthi bhikkhave aịãtam abhũtam akatam asankhatan' ti idam nibbãna-padassa 
paramatthato atthibhãva-jotakam vacannm aviparĩtatthnm bhngavatã kathitattã; yam hi bhagavatã 
bhãsitam tam aviparitattham yathã tam 'sabbe sankhãrã aniccã sabbe sankhãrã dukkliã sabbe 
dhammă anattã’ ti. 
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conduct, [510] and that is called right speech. It has the characteristic of 
embracing. 19 Its íunction is to abstain. It is maniíested as the abandoning of 
wrong speech. 

79. When he abstains thus, his abstinence from killing living things, which 
abstinence is associated with that [right view], cuts off wrong action, and that is 
called right action. It has the characteristic of originating. 20 Its íunction is to 
abstain. It is manitested as the abandoning of wrong action. 

80. When his right speech and right action are puriíied, his abstừience from 
wrong livelihood, which abstinence is associated with that, [right view] cuts off 
scheming, etc., and that is called right livelihood. It has the characteristic of 
cleansing. 21 Its íunction is to bring about the occurrence of a proper livelihood. 
It is maniiested as the abandoning of wrong livelihood. 

81. When he is established on that plane of virtue called right speech, right 
action, and right livelihood, his energy, which is in coníormity and associated 
with that [right view], cuts off idleness, and that is called right effort. It has the 
characteristic of exerting. Its íunction is the non-arousing of unproíitable things, 
and so on. It is maniiested as the abandoning of wrong effort. 

82. When he exerts himselt thus, the non-forgetfulness in his mind, which is 
associated with that [right view], shakes off wrong mindtulness, and that is 
called right mindỷủlness. It has the characteristic of establishing. 22 Its íunction is 
not to íorget. It is maniiested as the abandoning of wrong mindtulness. 

83. When his mind is thus guarded by supreme mindtulness, the uniíication 
of mind, which is associated with that [right view], abolishes wrong 
concentration, and that is called right concentration. It has the characteristic of 


"Tathã nibbãna-saddo katthaci (pi) visayeyathãbhũta-paramatthavisayo upacãravuttimatta- 
sabhãvato (pi) seyyathã pi sĩha-saddo. *Atha vã atth'eva pammatthato asankhata-dhãtu itaram 
tabbiparĩtavimutta-sabhãvattã seyyathã pi pathavĩ-dhãtu vedanã vã ti."* 

The discussion is summarized and additional arguments are added in the 
Abhidhammãvatãra. The later Abhidhammatthasangaha appears to have shelved the 
problem. It may be noted that in the whole of this discussion (particularly in the 
answer to Q. 4) no mention is made of the abandoning of the inherent tendencies 
(anusaya) in the attainment of Nibbãna (see, e.g., MN 64; s II 66). For derivations of the 
word "Nibbãna" see VIII.247 and note 72. 

19. "Right speech has as its individual essence the embracing of associated States 
through aííectionateness because it is the opposite of talse speech and the other 
kinds, which, being rough owing to their respective tunctions of deceiving, etc., do not 
embrace" (Vism-mht 541). 

20. "Bodily work (kãyika-kriyã) originates (sets up) vvhatever has to be done. And that 
originating (setting up) is itselt a combining, so the abstinence called right action is 
said to have originating as its individual essence. Or it is the picking up of associated 
States which is the causing of them to be originated, on the part of bodily work, like 
the picking up of a burden" (Vism-mht 541). 

21. "The puritication of a living being or of associated States is ‘cỉeansing’" (Vism- 
mht 541). 

22. Viniddhunana —"shaking off": not in PED, (but see under dhunãti); cf. II.11. 
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non-distraction. Its íunction is to concentrate. It is maniiested as the abandoning 
of wrong concentration. 

This is the method in the description of the way leading to the cessation of 
suttering. 

This is how the exposition should be understood here as to detining birth 
and so on. 


[General] 

84. 9. As to knoĩvledge'sỷunction (see §14): the exposition should be understood 
according to knowledge of the truths. For knowledge of the truths is twofold, 
namely, knowledge as idea and knowledge as penetration (cf. s V 431f; also 
XXII.92ff.). Herein, knowledge as idea is mundane and occurs through hearsay, 
etc., about cessation and the path. Knowledge consisting in penetration, which 
is supramundane, penetrates the four truths as its tunction by making cessation 
its object, according as it is said, "Bhikkhus, he who sees suttering sees also the 
origin of suttering, sees also the cessation of suttering, sees also the way leading 
to the cessation of suttering" (S V 437), and it should be repeated thus of all [tour 
truths]. But its íunction will be made clear in the puriíication by knowledge and 
Vision (XXII. 92f.). [511] 

85. When this knowledge is mundane, then, occurring as the overcoming of 
obsessions, the knowledge of suttering therein torestalls the [talse] view of 
individuality; the knowledge of origin torestalls the annihilation view; the 
knowledge of cessation íorestalls the eternity view; the knowledge of the path 
torestalls the moral-inefficacy-of-action view. Or alternatively, the knowledge of 
suttering íorestalls wrong theories of íruit, in other words, [seeing] lastingness, 
beauty, pleasure, and self in the aggregates, which are devoid of lastingness, 
beauty, pleasure, and self; and knowledge of origin torestalls wrong theories of 
cause that occur as íinding a reason where there is none, such as “The world 
occurs owing to an Overlord, a Basic Principle, Time, Nature (Individual 
Essence)," etc.; 23 the knowledge of cessation íorestalls such wrong theories of 


23. "Those who hold that there is an Overlord (Omnipotent Being) as reason say, 
'An Overlord ( issara ) makes the world occur, prepares it, halts, it, disposes of it/ Those 
who hold that there is a Basic Principle as reason say, 'The world is manitested trom 
out of a Basic Principle ( padhãna ), and it is reabsorbed in that again/ Those who hold 
the theory of Time say: 

Time it is that creates beings, 

Disposes of this generation; 

Time watches over those who sleep; 

To outstrip Time is hard indeed. 

Those who hold the theory of Nature (s abhãva —individual essence) say, 'The world 
appears and disappears ( sambhoti vibhoti ca) just because of its nature (individual 
essence), like the Sharp nature (essence) of thorns, like the roundness of wood-apples 
(kabitịha = Peronia elephantum), like the variedness of wild beasts, birds, snakes, and so 
on.' The word, 'etc.' reters to those who preach tatalism and say, 'The occurrence of 
the world is due to atoms. All is due to causes ettected in the past. The world is 
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cessation as taking íinal release to be in the immaterial world, ừi a World Apex 
(Shrine), etc.; and the path knowledge torestalls wrong theories of means that 
occur by taking to be the way of puriíication what is not the way of puriíication 
and consists in devotion to indulgence in the pleasures of sense desire and in 
self-mortification. Hence this is said: 

As long as a man is vague about the world. 

About its origin, about its ceasing. 

About the means that lead to its cessation. 

So long he cannot recognize the truths. 

This is how the exposition should be understood here as to knowledge's 
íunction. 

86. 10. As to division of content: all States excepting craving and States free from 

cankers are ừicluded in the truth of suffering. The thirty-six modes of behaviour 
of craving 24 are included in the truth of origin. The truth of cessation is unmixed. 
As regards the truth of the path: the heading of right view includes the tourth road 
to power consisting in inquiry, the understanding taculty, the understanding 
power, and the investigation-of-states enlightenment íactor. The term right thinking 
ừicludes the three kinds of applied thought beginnừig with that of renunciation 
(D III 215). The term right speech includes the four kinds of good verbal conduct 
(A II131). The term right action includes the three kinds of good bodily conduct 
(cf. M I 287). The heading right livelihood includes fewness of wishes and 
contentment. Or all these [three] constitute the virtue loved by Noble Ones, and 
the virtue loved by Noble Ones has to be embraced by the hand of íaith; 


determined, like drilled gems threaded on an unbroken string. There is no doing by 
a man'; and to those who preach chance: It is by chance that they occur, 

By chance as well that they do not; 

Pleasure and pain are due to chance, 

This generation [lives] by chance; 

and to those who preach liberation by chance. 

'"Taking final release to be in the immaterial luorld" like that of Rãmudaka, ÃỊãra (see 
MN 26), etc., or 'in a World Apex (World Shrine—ìokathũpikaỴ like that of the Niganthas 
(Jains). And by the word, 'etc/ are included also the preachers of 'Nibbãna here and 
now' as the self's establishment in its own selt when it has become dissociated trom 
the qualities (guna) owing to the non-occurrence of the Basic Principle ( padhãna , Skr. 
pradhãna —see the Sãmkhya System), and being in the same world as, in the presence 
of, or in Union with, Brahmã" (Vism-mht 543). 

24. "The 'thirty-six modes ofbehaviour oỷcraving’ are the three, craving for sense desires, 
for becoming, and for non-becoming, in the cases of each one of the twelve internal- 
external bases; or they are those given in the Khuddakavatthu-Vibhanga (Vibh 391 
and 396), leaving out the three periods of time, for with those they come to one 
hundred and eight" (Vism-mht 544). ‘"Thoughts of renunciation, etc.': in the mundane 
moment they are the three separately, that is, non-greed, loving kindness, and 
compassion; they are given as one at the path moment, owing to the cutting off of 
greed, ill will and cruelty" (Vism-mht 544). 

'"Consciousness concentration (citta-samãdhiỴ is the road to power consisting of 
[purity of] consciousness, they say" (Vism-mht 544). 
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consequently the faith íaculty, the faith power, and the road to power consisting 
in zeal are included because of the presence of these [three]. The term right effort 
includes fourfold right endeavour, the energy íaculty energy power, and energy 
enlightenment íactor. The term right mindỷulness includes the fourfold íoundation 
of mindíulness, the mindíulness íaculty, the mindíulness power, and the 
mindíulness enlightenment íactor. The term right concentration includes the three 
kinds of concentration beginning with that accompanied by applied and 
sustained thought (D III 219), consciousness concentration, the concentration 
íaculty, [512] the concentration power, and the enlightenment íactors of 
happiness, tranquillity concentration, and equanimity 

This is how the exposition should be understood as to division of content. 

87. 11. As to simile: The truth of suííering should be regarded as a burden, the 
truth of origin as the taking up of the burden, the truth of cessation as the 
putting down of the burden, the truth of the path as the means to putting down 
the burden (see s III 26), The truth of suffering is like a disease, the truth of origin 
is like the cause of the disease, the truth of cessation is like the cure of the disease, 
and the truth of the path is like the medicine. Or the truth of suffering is like a 
íamine, the truth of origin is like a drought, the truth of cessation is like plenty 
and the truth of the path is like timely rain. 

Furthermore, these truths can be understood in this way by applying these 
similes: enmity, the cause of the enmity, the removal of the enmity and the means 
to remove the enmity; a poison tree, the tree's root, the cutting of the root, and the 
means to cut the root; fear, the cause of fear, íreedom from fear, and the means to 
attain it; the hither shore, the great ílood, the íurther shore, and the effort to reach it. 

This is how the exposition should be understood as to simile. 

88. 12. As to tetrad: (a) there is suííering that is not noble truth, (b) there is noble 
truth that is not suííering, (c) there is what is both suffering and noble truth, and 
(d) there is what is neither suííering nor noble ữuth. So also with origin and the rest. 

89. Herein, (a) though States associated with the path and the íruits of asceticism 
are suttering since they are suííering due to íormations (see §35) because of the 
words, "What is impermanent is painíul" (S II 53; III 22), still they are not the noble 
ữuth [of suííering], (b) Cessation is a noble truth but it is not suffering, (c) The other 
two noble truths can be suffering because they are impermanent, but they are not so 
in the real sense of that for the full-understanding of which (see §28) the life of 
purity is lived under the Blessed One. The five aggregates [as obịects] of clinging, 
except craving, are in all aspects both suffering and noble truth. [513] (d) The States 
associated with the path and the íruits of asceticism are neither suffering in the real 
sense of that for the full-understanding of which the life of purity is lived under the 
Blessed One, nor are they noble ữuth. Origin, etc., should also be construed in the 
corresponding way This is how the exposition should be ưnderstood here as to teữad. 

90. 13. As to void, singlefold, and so on: íirstly as to void: in the ultimate sense all 
the truths should be understood as void because of the absence of (i) any 
experiencer, (ii) any doer, (iii) anyone who is extinguished, and (iv) any goer. 
Hence this is said: 
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For there is suííering, but none who suííers; 

Doing exists although there is no door. 

Extinction is but no extinguished person; 

Although there is a path, there is no goer. 

Or alternatively: 

So void of lastingness, and beauty pleasure, self, 

Is the íirst pair, and void of self the deathless State, 

And void of lastingness, of pleasure and of self 
Is the path too; for such is voidness in these four. 

91. Or three are void of cessation, and cessation is void of the other three. Or the 
cause is void of the result, because of the absence of suííering in the origin, and 
of cessation in the path; the cause is not gravid with its íruit like the Primordial 
Essence of those who assert the existence of Primordial Essence. And the result 
is void of the cause owing to the absence of inherence of the origin in suííering 
and of the path in cessation; the íruit of a cause does not have its cause inherent 
in it, like the two atoms, etc., of those who assert inherence. Hence this is said: 

Here three are of cessation void; 

Cessation void, too, of these three; 

The cause of its effect is void, 

Void also of its cause the effect must be. 

This, in the íirst place, is how the exposition should be understood as to 
void. 25 [514] 

92. 14. As to singlefold and so om and here all suffering is of One kind as the State 
of occurrence. It is of two kinds as mentality-materiality It is of three kinds as 


25. It may be noted in passing that the word anattã (not-self) is never applied directly to 
Nibbãna in the Suttas (and Abhidhamma), or in Bhante Buddhaghosa's commentaries 
(Cf. Ch. XXI, note 4, where Vism-mht is quoted explaining the scope of applicability of the 
"three characteristics"). The argument introduced here that, since attã (self) is a non- 
existent myth, thereíore Nibbãna (the uníormed dhamma, the truth of cessation) is void of 
seự ( atta-sunna ) is taken up in the Saddhammappakữsinĩ (Hewavitarne Ce, p. 464): 

All dhammas whether grouped together 
In three ways, two ways, or one way, 

Are void: thus here in this dispensation 

Do those who know voidness make their comment. 

"How so? Firstly, all mundane dhammas are void of lastingness, beauty, pleasure, 
and self because they are destitute of lastingness, beauty, pleasure, and self. Path and 
truition dhammas are void of lastingness, pleasure, and self, because they are destitute 
of lastingness, pleasure, and self. Nibbãna dhammas (pl.) are void of self because of 
the non-existence ( abhãva ) of self. [Secondly,] tormed dhammas, both mundane and 
supramundane, are all void of a [permanent] living being (satta) because of the non- 
existence of [such] a living being of any sort whatever. The untormed dhamma (sing.) 
is void of tormations because of the non-existence ( abhãva: or absence) of those 
tormations too. [Thirdly,] all dhammas tormed and untormed are void of self because 
of the non-existence of any person ( puggala ) called 'selt' (attã)." 
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divided ừito rebirth-process becoming in the sense sphere, fine-material sphere, 
and immaterial sphere. It is of four kinds classed according to the four nutriments. 
It is of five kinds classed according to the five aggregates [as objects] of clinging. 

93. Also origin is of one kind as making occur. It is of two kinds as associated 
and not associated with [false] view. It is of three kinds as craving for sense 
desires, craving for becoming, and craving for non-becoming. It is of four kinds 
as abandonable by the four paths. It is of five kừids classed as delight in materiality, 
and so on. It is of six kừids classed as the six groups of craving. 

94. Also cessation is of one kind being the uníormed element. But indirectly it is 
of two kinds as "with result of past clinging left" and as "without result of past 
clinging left"; 26 and of three kinds as the stilling of the three kinds of becoming; 
and of four kừids as approachable by the four paths; and of five kinds as the 
subsiding of the five kinds of delight; and of six kinds classed according to the 
destruction of the six groups of craving. 

95. Also the path is of one kind as what should be developed. It is of two kinds 
classed according to serenity and insight, or classed according to seeing and 
developing. It is of three kinds classed according to the three aggregates; for the 
[path], being selective, is included by the three aggregates, which are 
comprehensive, as a City is by a kingdom, according as it is said: "The three 
aggregates are not included in the Noble Eightíold Path, íriend Visãkha, but the 
Noble Eightíold Path is included by the three aggregates. Any right speech, any 
right action, any right livelihood: these are included in the virtue aggregate. 
Any right effort, any right mindíulness, any right concentration: these are 
included in the concentration aggregate. Any right view, any right thinking: 
these are included in the understanding aggregate" (M I 301). 

96. For here the three beginning with right speech are virtue and so they are 
included in the virtue aggregate, being of the same kind. For although in the text 
the description is given in the locative case as "in the virtue aggregate," still the 
meaning should be understood according to the instrumental case [that is, "by 
the virtue aggregate."] 

As to the three beginning with right effort, concentration cannot of its own 
nature cause absorption through uniiication on the object; but with energy 
accomplishing its íunction of exerting and mindíulness accomplishing its 
íunction of preventing wobbling, it can do so. 

97. Here is a simile: three íriends, [thinking,] "We will celebrate the íestival," 
entered a park. Then one saw a champak tree in full blossom, but he could not 
reach the flowers by raising his hand. The second bent down for the íirst to climb 


26. "It is clung-to ( upãdiyati ) by the kinds of clinging (upãdãna), thus it is 'result-oí- 
past-clinging' ( upãdi ): this is the pentad of aggregates [as objects] of clinging. Taking 
Nibbãna, which is the escape from that, as its stilling, its quieting, since there is 
remainder of it up till the last consciousness [of the Arahant], atter which there is no 
remainder of it, the Nibbãna element is thus conventionally spoken of in two ways as 
'with result of past clinging left' ( sa-upãdi-sesa ) and 'without result of past clinging left' 
(an-upãdi-sesa)" (Vism-mht 547). 
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on his back. But although standing on the other's back, he still could not pick 
them because of his unsteadiness. [515] Then the third oííered his shoulder [as 
support]. So standing on the back of the one and supporting himselí on the 
other's shoulder, he picked as many flowers as he wanted and aíter adorning 
himselí, he went and enịoyed the íestival. And so it is with this. 

98. For the three States beginning with right effort, which are born together, 
are like the three íriends who enter the park together. The object is like the 
champak tree in full blossom. Concentration, which cannot of its own nature 
brừig about absorption by uniíication on the object, is like the man who could 
not pick the flower by raising his arm. Effort is like the companion who bent 
down, giving his back to mount upon. Mindíulness is like the íriend who stood 
bỵ giving his shoulder for support. Just as standing on the back of the one and 
supporting himselí on the other's shoulder he could pick as many flowers as he 
wanted, so too, when energy accomplishes its íunction of exerting and when 
mindíulness accomplishes its íunction of preventing wobbling, with the help so 
obtained concentration can bring about absorption by uniiication on the object. 
So here in the concentration aggregate it is only concentration that is included 
as of the same kind. But effort and mindíulness are included because of their 
action [in assisting]. 

99. Also as regards right view and right thinking, understanding cannot of 
its own nature deíine an object as impermanent, painíul, not-self. But with 
applied thought givừig [assistance] by repeatedly hitting [the object] it can. 

100. How? Just as a money changer, having a coin placed in his hand and 
being desirous of looking at it on all sides equally cannot turn it over with the 
power of his eye only but by turning it over with his íingers he is able to look at it 
on all sides, similarly understanding cannot of its own nature deíine an object 
as impermanent and so on. But [assisted] by applied thought with its 
characteristic of directừig the mind on to [the obịect] and its íunction of striking 
and threshing, as it were, hitting and turning over, it can take anything given 
and deíine it. So here in the understanding aggregate it is only right view that is 
included as of the same kind. But right thinking is included because of its 
action [in assisting]. 

101. So the path is included by the three aggregates. Hence it was said that it is 
of three kinds classed according to the three aggregates. And it is of four kinds 
as the path of stream-entry and so on. 

102. In addition, all the truths are of one kind because they are not unreal, or 
because they must be directly known. They are of two kinds as (i and ii) mundane 
and (iii and iv) supramundane, or (i, ii, and iv) íormed and (iii) uníormed. They 
are of three kind as (ii) to be abandoned by seeing and development, (iii and iv) 
not to be abandoned, and (i) neither to be abandoned nor not to be abandoned. 
They are of four kinds classed according to what has to be íully understood, and 
so on (see §28). 

This is how the exposition should be understood as to singleíold and so on. 
[516] 
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103. 15. As to similar and dissimilar, all the truths are similar to each other 
because they are not unreal, are void of self, and are diííicult to penetrate, 
according as it is said: "What do you think, Ẫnanda, which is more diiíicult to 
do, more diííicult to períorm, that a man should shoot an arrow through a small 
keyhole from a distance time aíter time without missing or that he should 
penetrate the tip of a hair split a hundred times with the tip [of a similar hair]?"— 
"This is more diííicult to do, venerable sir, more diííicult to períorm, that a man 
should penetrate the tip of a hair split a hundred times with the tip [of a similar 
hair]."—"They penetrate something more diííicult to penetrate than that, 
Ãnanda, who penetrate correctly thus, 'This is suííering' ... who penetrate 
correctly thus, 'This is the way leading to the cessation of suííering'" (S V 454). 
They are dissimilar when deíined according to their individual characteristics. 

104. And the íirst two are similar since they are proíound because hard to 
grasp, since they are mundane, and since they are subịect to cankers. They are 
dissimilar in being divided into íruit and cause, and being respectively to be 
íully understood and to be abandoned. And the last two are similar since they 
are hard to grasp because proíound, since they are supramundane, and since 
they are free from cankers. They are dissimilar in being divided into object and 
what has an object, and in being respectively to be realized and to be developed. 
And the íirst and third are similar since they come under the heading of result. 
They are dissimilar in being íormed and uníormed. Also the second and íourth 
are similar since they come under the heading of cause. They are dissimilar in 
being respectively entirely unproíitable and entirely proíitable. And the íirst 
and íourth are similar in being íormed. They are dissimilar in being mundane 
and supramundane. Also the second and the third are similar since they are the 
State of neither-trainer-nor-non-trainer (see Vibh 114). They are dissimilar in 
being respectively with object and without object. 

A man of Vision can apply 
By suchlike means his talent so 
That he among the truths may know 
The similar and contrary. 

The sixteenth chapter called “The Description of the 
Faculties and Truths" in the Treatise on the Development 
of Understanding in the Path of Puriỷication composed for 
the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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( Pannă-bhũmi-niddesa ) 

[Section A. Definition of Dependent Origination] 

1. [517] The tum has now come for the exposition of the dependent origừiation 
itselí, and the dependently-originated States comprised by the word "etc.," since 
these still remain out of the States called the "soil" ( bhũmi ), of which it was said 
above, "The States classed as aggregates, bases, elements, íaculties, truths, and 
dependent origination, etc., are the 'soil'" (XIV32). 

2. Herein, íirstly, it is the States beginning with ignorance that should be 
understood as dependent origination. For this is said by the Blessed One: "And 
what is the dependent origination, bhikkhus? With ignorance as condition 
there are [volitional] íormations; with íormations as condition, consciousness; 
with consciousness as condition, mentality-materiality; with mentality- 
materiality as condition, the sixíold base; with the sixíold base as condition, 
contact; with contact as condition, íeeling; with íeeling as condition, craving; 
with craving as condition, clinging; with clinging as condition, becoming; 
with becoming as condition, birth; with birth as condition there is ageing-and- 
death, and sorrow, lamentation, pain, grieí, and despair; thus there is the arising 
of this whole mass of suííering. This is called the dependent origination, 
bhikkhus" (S II1). 

3. Secondly, it is the States beginning with ageing-and-death that should be 
understood as dependently-originated States. For this is said by the Blessed One: 
"And what are the dependently-originated States, bhikkhus? Ageing-and-death 
is impermanent, bhikkhus, íormed, dependently originated, subịect to 
destruction, subịect to fall, subịect to íading away subịect to cessation. 1 Birth is 
impermanent, bhikkhus, ... Becoming ... Clinging ... Craving ... Feeling ... 
Contact ... The sixíold base ... Mentality-materiality ... Consciousness ... 
Formations ... Ignorance is impermanent, bhikkhus, íormed, dependently 
originated, subịect to destruction, subịect to fall, subịect to íading away subịect 


1. "'Subịect to destruction' (khaya-dhamma) means that its individual essence is the 
State of being destroyed (khayana-sabhãva)" (Vism-mht 549). The other expressions 
are explained in the same way. 
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to cessation. These are called the dependently-origừiated States, bhikkhus" (S II 
26). [518] 

4. Here is a briet explanation. The States that are conditions should be 
understood as the dependent origination. The States generated by such and such 
conditions are dependently-originated States. 

5. How is that to be known? By the Blessed One's word. For it is precisely those 
States which are conditions, that with the synonyms beginning with "reality" 
have been called "dependent origination" by the Blessed One when teaching 
the dependent origination in the sutta on the Teaching of the Dependent 
Origination and Dependently-originated States thus: 

"And what is dependent origination, bhikkhus? 

"VVith birth as condition, bhikkhus, there is ageing and death. VVhether Períect 
Ones arise or do not arise, there yet remains that element, relatedness of States, 
regularity of States, speciíic conditionally The Períect One discovers it, penetrates 
to it. Having discovered it, penetrated to it, he announces it, teaches it, makes it 
known, establishes, exposes, expounds, and explains it: 'See/ he says, 'With 
birth as condition there is ageing and death/ 

"With becoming as condition, bhikkhus, there is birth ... With ignorance as 
condition, bhikkhus, there are íormations. Whether Períect Ones arise or do not 
arise, there yet remains that element, relatedness of States, regularity of States, 
speciíic conditionally. The Períect One discovers it, penetrates to it. Having 
discovered it, penetrated to it, he announces it, teaches it, makes it known, 
establishes, exposes, expounds and explains it: 'See/ he says, 'With ignorance 
as condition there are íormations/ 

"So, bhikkhus, that herein which is reality not unreality, not otherness, speciíic 
conditionality: that is called dependent origination" (S II 25f.). 

Consequently, it should be understood that dependent origination has the 
characteristic of being the conditions for the States beginning with ageing-and- 
death. Its íunction is to continue [the process of] suííering. It is maniíested as the 
wrong path. 

6. Because particular States are produced by particular conditions, neither 
less nor more, it is called reality (suchness). Because once the conditions have 
met in combination there is no non-producing, even for an instant, of the States 
they generate, it is called not unreality (not unsuchness). Because there is no 
arising of one State with another state's conditions, it is called not otherness. 
Because there is a condition, or because there is a total of conditions, for these 
States beginning with ageing-and-death as already stated, it is called speciỷic 
conditionality. 

7. Here is the word meaning: idappaccayã (lit. that-conditions) = imesam paccayã 
(conditions for those); idappaccayã (that-conditions) = idappaccayatã (that- 
conditionality, conditionality for those, speciíic conditionality). Or alternatively 
idappaccayatã (that-conditionality) = idappaccayãnam samũho (the total of that- 
conditions, total speciíic conditionality). 
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8. The characteristic must be sought from grammar. Some, in fact, [say that 
the expression paịicca samuppãda (dependent origination) is characterized 
thus:] "having depended (paịicca), a right ( sammã ) arising ( uppãda ), 
[depending on causes rightly by] disregarding such causes conịectured by 
sectarians as the Primordial Essence ( Prakrti ), World Soul ( Puruẹa ), and so 
on." So what they call dependent origination ( paịicca samuppãda) is a simple 
arising ( nppãda ) [for they equate the preíix sam only with sammã (rightly) and 
ignore sam (with, con-)]. That is untenable. [519] Why? (1) There is no such 
sutta; (2) it contradicts suttas; (3) it admits of no proíound treatment; and (4) 
it is ungrammatical. 

9. (1) No sutta describes the dependent origination as simple arising. 

(2) Anyone who asserts that dependent origination is of that kind involves 
himselí in conílict with the Padesavihãra Sutta. How? The Newly Enlightened 
One's abiding ( vihãra ) is the bringing of the dependent origination to mind, 
because, of these words of the Blessed One's: “Then in the íirst watch of the night 
the Blessed One brought to mind the dependent origination in direct and reverse 
order" [as origination and cessation] (Vin I 1; Ud 2). Now, " padesavihãra" is the 
abiding (vihãra) in one part ( desa ) of that, according as it is said, "Bhikkhus, I 
abode in a part of the abiding in which I abode when I was newly enlightened" 
(S V 12; Patis 1107). And there he abode in the Vision of structure of conditions, 
not in the Vision of simple arising, according as it is said, "So I understood 
íeeling with wrong view as its condition, and íeeling with right view as its 
condition, and íeeling with wrong thinking as its condition ..." (S V 12), all of 
which should be quoted in full. So anyone who asserts that dependent origination 
is simple arising involves himselí in conílict with the Padesavihãra Sutta. 

10. There is likewise contradiction of the Kaccãna Sutta. For in the Kaccãna 
Sutta it is said, "When a man sees correctly with right understanding the 
origination of the world, Kaccãna, he does not say of the world that it is not" (S 
II 17). And there it is the dependent origination in forward order, not simple 
arising, that, as the origination of the world from its conditions, is set íorth in 
order to eliminate the annihilation view. For the annihilation view is not 
eliminated by seeing simple arising; but it is eliminated by seeing the Chain of 
conditions as a Chain of íruits following on a Chain of conditions. So anyone 
who asserts that the dependent origination is simple arising involves himselí in 
contradiction of the Kaccãna Sutta. 

11. (3) It admits ofno profound treatment: this has been said by the Blessed One, 
“This dependent origination is proíound, Ẫnanda, and proíound it appears" 
(D II 55; s II 92). And the proíundity is íouríold as we shall explain below 
(XVII.304f.); but there is none of that in simple arising. And this dependent 
origination is explained [by the teachers] as adorned with the íouríold method 
(XVII.309); but there is no [need of] any such tetrad of methods in simple arising. 
So dependent origination is not simple arising, since that admits of no proíound 
treatment. 

12. (4) It is ungrammatical: [520] this word paịicca (lit. “having depended"; íreely 
"due to," “dependent"), [being a gerund of the verb paịi + eti, to go back to], 
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establishes a meaning [in a íormula of establishment by verb] when it is construed 
as past with the same subịect [as that of the Principal verb], as in the sentence 
"Having depended on (pciịicca = 'due to') the eye and visible obịects, eye- 
consciousness arises ( Iippajjati )" (S II 72). But if it is construed here with the 
word uppãda (arising), [which is a noun], in a íormula of establishment by noun, 
there is a breach of grammar, because there is no shared subịect [as there is in 
above-quoted sentence], and so it does not establish any meaning al all. So the 
dependent origination is not simple arising because that is ungrammatical. 

13. Here it might be [argued]: "We shall add the words 'comes to be' Ợioti) 
thus: 'Having depended, arising comes to be' ( paịicca, samuppãdo hoti)." That will 
not do. Why not? Because there is no instance in which it has been added, and 
because the íallacy of the arising of an arising follows. For in such passages as 
"Paịiccasamuppãdam vo bhikkhave desessãmi. Katnmo ca bhikkhave paịiccasamuppãdo 
... Ayam vuccati bhikkhave paịiccasamuppãdo (I shall teach you the dependent 
origination, bhikkhus. And what is the dependent origination? ... This is called 
the dependent origination, bhikkhus)" (S II1), the words "comes to be" ( hoti ) are 
not added in any single instance. And there is no [such expression as] "arising 
comes to be": if there were, it would be tantamount to saying that arising itselí 
had an arising too. 

14. And those are wrong who imagine that speciíic conditionality ( idappaccai/atã ) 
is the speciíic conditions' [abstract] essence—what is called "abstract essence" 
being a [particular] mode in ignorance, etc., that acts as cause in the maniíestation 
of íormations, etc.—and that the term "dependent origination" is used for an 
alteration in íormations when there is that [particular mode in the way of 
occurrence of ignorance]. Why are they wrong? Because it is ignorance, etc., 
themselves that are called causes. For in the following passage it is ignorance, 
etc., themselves, not their alteration, that are called the causes [of these States]: 
"Thereíore, Ẫnanda, just this is the cause, this is the source, this is the origin, 
this is the condition, for ageing-and-death, that is to say birth ... for íormations, 
that is to say (ignorance)" (D II 57-63—the last clause is not in the Dĩgha text). 
Thereíore it is the actual States themselves as conditions that should be 
understood as "dependent origination." So what was said above (§4) can be 
understood as rightly said. 

15. If any notion arises in the guise of a literal interpretation of the term 
"dependent origination" ( paịicca-samuppãda ) to the effect that it is only arising 
that is stated, it should be got rid of by apprehending the meaning of this 
expression in the following way For: 

In double form this term relates to a totality of State 

Produced from a conditionality; 

Hence the conditions for that sum 

Through metaphor's device have come 

To bear their íruits' name íiguratively 

In the Blessed One's exposition. 

16. This term "dependent origination," when applied to the total of States 
produced from the [total] conditionality, must be taken in two ways. [521] For 
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that [total] ought to be arrived at ( paịicco —ađj.), 2 since when it is arrived at 
(paịiyamãno), it leads to [supramundane] welfare and bliss and so the wise 
[regard] it as worthy to be arrived at ( paccetum ); and then, when it arises 
(uppajjamãno), it does so “together with" ( saha ) and “rightly" ( sammã ), not singly 
or causelessly, thus it is a co-arising (samuppãdo). Consequently: it is to be arrived 
at ( paịicco ) and it is a co-arising ( samuppãdo ), thus it is dependent origination 
( paịicca-samuppãda ). Again: it arises as a togetherness ( saha ), thus it is a co- 
arising ( samuppãda ); but it does so having depended ( paịicca —ger.) in 
combination with conditions, not regardless of them. Consequently: it, having 
depended ( paịicca ), is a co-arising (samuppãda), thus in this way also it is 
dependent origination ( paịicca-samuppãda ). And the total of causes is a condition 
for that [total of States produced from the conditionality], so, because it is a 
condition for that, this [total of causes] is called, "dependent origination," using 
for it the term ordinarily used for its íruit just as in the world molasses, which is 
a condition for phlegm, is spoken of thus, "Molasses is phlegm," or just as in 
the Dispensation the arising of Buddhas, which is a condition for bliss, is spoken 
of thus, “The arising of Buddhas is bliss" (Dhp 194). 

17. Or alternatively: 

The sum of causes too they call 
"Facing its counterpart," so all 
Is in that sense “dependent," as they tell; 

This sum of causes too, as stated, 

Gives íruits that rise associated, 

So "co-arising" it is called as well. 

18. This total of causes—indicated severally under the heading of each cause, 
beginning with ignorance—for the maniiestation of íormations, etc., is called 
"dependent" ( paịicco —adj.), taking it as “íacing, gone to, its counterpart" 
(paịimukham ito ) owing to the mutual interdependence of the íactors in the 
combination, in the sense both that they produce common íruit and that none 
can be dispensed with. And it is called a "co-arising" (samuppãdo) since it 
causes the States that occur in unresolved mutual interdependence to arise 
associatedly. Consequently: it is dependent ( paịicco ) and a co-arising ( samuppãdo ), 
thus in this way also it is dependent origination (paticca-samuppđda). 

19. Another method: 

This total conditionally acting interdependently, 

Arouses States together equally; 

So this too is a reason here wherefore the Greatest Sage, 
the Seer, 

Gave to this term its form thus succinctly 


2. Paịicco as a declinable adiective is not in PED. Patĩyamãna ("when it is arrived at"): 
"When it is gone to by direct conírontation ( patimukham upeyamãno) by means of 
knowledge's going; when it is penetrated to (abhisamiyamãna), is the meaning" (Vism- 
mht 555). The word paịicca (due to, depending on) and the word paccaya (condition) are 
both gerunds of paịi + eti or ayati (to go back to). 
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20. Among the conditions described under the headings of ignorance, etc., the 
respective conditions that make the [conditionally-arisen] States beginning with 
íormations arise are incapable of making them arise when not mutually 
dependent and when deíicient. Thereíore this conditionality by depending 
(paịicca —ger.) makes States arise ( uppãdeti ) equally and together (samam saha ca), 
not piecemeal and successively—so it has been termed here thus by the Sage 
who is skilled in phraseology that coníorms to its meaning: it has been accurately 
termed "dependent origination" ( paịicca samuppãda), is the meaning. 

21. And while so termed: 

The first component will deny the false view of eternity 

And so on, and the second will prevent 

The nihilistic type of view and others like it, while the two 

Together show the true way that is meant. 

The first: the word "dependent" ( paịicca ) indicates the combination of the 
conditions, [522] since States in the process of occurring exist in dependence on 
the combining of their conditions; and it shows that they are not etemal, etc., 
thus denyừig the various doctrines of eternalism, no-cause, fictitious-cause, and 
power-wielder. 3 What purpose indeed would the combining of conditions serve, 
if things were eternal, or if they occurred without cause, and so on? 

23. The second : the word "origination" (samuppãda) indicates the arisừig of the 
States, since these occur when their conditions combine, and it shows how to 
prevent annihilationism, etc., thus preventừig the various doctrines of annihilation 
[of a soul], nihilism, ["there is no use in giving," etc.,] and moral-inefficacy-of- 
action, ["there is no other world," etc.]; for when States [are seen to] arise again 
and again, each conditioned by its predecessor, how can the doctrines of 
annihilationism, nihilism, and moral-inefficacy-of-action be maintained? 

24. The tĩưo together: since any given States are produced without interrupting 
the [cause-fruit] continuity of any given combination of conditions, the whole 
expression "dependent origination" (paịicca-samuppãda) represents the middle 
way which reịects the doctrines, "He who acts is he who reaps" and "One acts 
while another reaps" (S II 20), and which is the proper way described thus, "Not 
insisting on local language and not overriding normal usage" (M III 234). 4 

3. "The doctrine of eternalism is that beginning 'The world and self are eternaT" (D 
114). That of no-cause is that beginning, 'There is no cause, there is no condition, for 
the detilement of beings' (D I 53). That of íictitious-cause holds that the world's 
occurrence is due to Primordial Essence (prakrti), atoms ( anu ), time ( kãla ), and so on. 
That of a power-wielder asserts the existence of an Overlord (issara), or of a World- 
soul (Puruẹa), or of Pajãpati (the Lord of the Race). Also the doctrines of Nature 
(sabhãva, Skr. svabhãva = individual essence), Fate ( niyati ), and Chance ( yadicchã ), should 
be regarded as included here under the doctrine of no-cause. Some, however, say that 
the doctrine of íictitious-cause is that beginning with 'The eye is the cause of the eye/ 
and that the doctrine of the power-wielder is that beginning, 'Things occur owing to 
their own individual essence' (see Ch. XVI, n. 23)" (Vism-mht 557). 

4. "Such terms as 'woman,' 'man,' etc., are local forms of speech ( ịanapada-nirutti ) 
because even wise men, instead of saying, 'Fetch the five aggregates,' or 'Let the 
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This, in the íirst place, is the meaning of the mere words "dependent 
origination" ( paịicca-samiippãda ). 

[Section B. Exposition] 

[I. Preamble] 

25. Now, in teaching this dependent origination the Blessed One has set íorth 
the text in the way beginning, "With ignorance as condition there are 
íormations" (S II 20). Its meaning should be commented on by one who keeps 
within the circle of the Vibhajjavãdins, 5 who does not misrepresent the teachers, 
who does not advertise his own standpoint, who does not quarrel with the 
standpoint of others, who does not distort suttas, who is in agreement with the 
Vinaya, who looks to the Principal authorities ( mahãpadesa —D II 123ff.), who 
illustrates the law ( dhamma ), who takes up the meaning ( attha ), repeatedly 
reverting to that same meaning, describing it in various diííerent ways. 6 And it 
is inherently diííicult to comment on the dependent origination, as the Ancients 
said: 


mentality-materiality come/ use the current íorms 'woman' and 'man/ This is how, in 
those who have not tully understood what a physical basis is, there comes to be the 
insistence (misinterpretation), 'This is really a woman, this is really a man.' But since 
this is a mere concept, which depends on States made to occur in such and such wise, 
one who sees and knows the dependent origination does not insist on (misinterpret) 
it as the ultimate meaning. ‘Current speech' is speech current in the world. 'Not overriding' 
is not going beyond. For when 'a being' is said, instead of making an analysis like this, 
'What is the [lasting] being here? Is it materiality? Or íeeling?' and so on, one who 
does not override current usage should express a worldly meaning in ordinary language 
as those in the world do, employing the usage current in the world" (Vism-mht 557- 
58). The explanation ditters somewhat from MN 139. 

5. The term "analyzer" (vibhajjavãdin) appears at A V 190, and at M II 197, in this 
sense, used to describe the Buddha and his followers, who do not rashly give unqualiíied 
answers to questions that need analyzing beíore being answered. 

6. "The law' ( dhamma ) is the text of the dependent origination. The "meaning" ( attha ) is 
the meaning of that. Or they are the cause, and the íruit of the cause here, is what is meant. 
Or "law" ( dhamma ) is regularity (i dhammatã ). Now some, misinterpreting the meaning of 
the sutta passage, 'Whether Pertect Ones arise or do not arise, there yet remains that 
element ...' (S II 25), wrongly describe the regularity of the dependent origination as a 
'permanent dependent origination/ instead of which it should be described as having the 
individual essence of a cause (kãranà), deíined accordừig to its own íruit, in the way stated. 
And some misinterpret the meaning of the dependent origination thus,' Without cessation, 
without arisừig' ( anuppãdam anirodham) instead of taking the unequivocal meaning in the 
way stated" (Vism-mht 561). The last-mentioned quotation "VVithout cessation, without 
arising" ( anuppãdam anirodham), seems almost certainly to reter to a well-known stanza in 
Nãgãrjuna's Mũìamãdhyamika Kữrikã: 

Anirodham anutpãdam anucchedam asãsratam 

Anekartham anãnartham anãgamam anirgamam 

Ynh pratĩtyasamutpãdam prapancopaểamam ểivam 

Deểayamãsa sambuddhas tam vande vadatãm varam. 
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The truth, a being, rebirth-linking. 

And the structure of conditions, 

Are four thừigs very hard to see 
And likewise diííicult to teach. 

Thereíore, considering that to comment on the dependent origination is 
impossible except for those who are expert in the texts: 

Whilst I would now begin the comment 
On the structure of conditions 
I find no íooting for support 
And seem to íounder in a sea. [523] 

However, many modes of teaching 
Grace the Dispensation here, 

And still the íormer teachers' way 
Is handed down unbrokenly 
Thereíore on both of these relying 
For my support, I now begin 
Its meaning to elucidate: 

Listen thereíore attentively 

26. For this has been said by the íormer teachers: 

Whoever learns alertly this [discourse] 

Will go from excellence to excellence, 

And when períected, he will then escape 
Beyond the Vision of the King of Death. 

[II. Brief Exposition] 

27. So as regards the passages that begin: "With ignorance as condition there 
are íormations" (S II 20), to start with: 

(1) As diííerent ways of teaching, (2) meaning, 

(3) Character, (4) singleíold and so on, 

(5) As to deíining of the íactors, 

The exposition should be known. 

28. 1. Herein, as different ivays of teaching: the Blessed One's teaching of the 
dependent origination is íouríold, namely (i) from the beginning; or (ii) from the 
middle up to the end; and (iii) from the end; or (iv) from the middle down to the 
beginnừig. It is like four creeper-gatherers' ways of seizing a creeper. 

29. (i) For just as one of four men gathering creepers sees only the root of the 
creeper íirst, and aíter cutting it at the root, he pulls it all out and takes it away 
and uses it, so the Blessed One teaches the dependent origination from the 
beginnừig up to the end thus: "So, bhikkhus, with ignorance as condition there 
are íormations; ... with birth as condition ageing-and-death" (M I 261). 

30. (ii) Just as another of the four men sees the middle of the creeper íirst, and 
aíter cutting it in the middle, he pulls out only the upper part and takes it away 
and uses it, so the Blessed One teaches it from the middle up to the end thus: 
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"When he is delighted with, welcomes, remains committed to that íeeling, then 
delight arises in him. Delight in íeelings is clinging. With his clinging as 
condition there is becoming; with becoming as condition, birth" (M I 266). 

31. (iii) Just as another of the four men sees the tip of the creeper íirst, and 
seizing the tip, he follows it down to the root and takes all of it away and uses it, 
so the Blessed One teaches it from the end down to the beginning thus: "'With 
birth as condition, ageing-and-death/ so it was said. But is there ageing-and- 
death with birth as condition, or not, or how is it here?—There is ageing-and- 
death with birth as condition, so we think, venerable sir. [524] 'With becoming 
as condition, birth/ so it was said ... 'With ignorance as condition there are 
tormations/ so it was said. But are there íormations with ignorance as condition, 
or not, or how is it here?—There are íormations with ignorance as condition, so 
we think, venerable sir" (M I 261). 

32. (iv) Just as one of the four men sees only the middle of the creeper íirst, and 
aíter cutting it in the middle and tracing it down as far as the root, he takes it 
away and uses it, so the Blessed One teaches it from the middle down to the 
beginning thus: "And these four nutriments, bhikkhus: what is their source? 
What is their origin? From what are they born? By what are they produced? 
These four nutriments have craving as their source, craving as their origin, they 
are born from craving, produced by craving. Craving: what is its source? ... 
Feeling: ... Contact: ... The sixíold base: ... Mentality-materiality: ... 
Consciousness: ... Formations: what is their source? ... By what are they 
produced? Formations have ignorance as their source ... they are ... produced 
by ignorance" (S II llf.). 

33. Why does he teach it thus? Because the dependent origination is wholly 
beneíicial and because he has himselí acquired elegance in instructing. For the 
dependent origination is entirely beneíicial: starting from any one of the four 
starting points, it leads only to the penetration of the proper way. And the Blessed 
One has acquired elegance in instructing: it is because he has done so through 
possession of the four kinds of períect coníidence and the four discriminations 
and by achieving the touríold proíundity (§304) that he teaches the Dhamma by 
various methods. 

34. But it should be recognized, in particular, that (i) when he sees that people 
susceptible of teaching are coníused about the analysis of the causes of the 
process [of becoming], he employs his teaching of it forwards starting from the 
beginning in order to show that the process carries on according to its own 
peculiar laws and for the purpose of showing the order of arising. (iii) And it 
should be recognized that when he surveys the world as íallen upon trouble in 
the way stated thus, "This world has íallen upon trouble; it is born, ages, dies, 
passes away, and reappears" (S II 10), he employs his teaching of it backwards 
starting from the end in order to show the [laws governing the] various kinds of 
suffering begừming with ageing and death, which he discovered himselí in the 
early stage of his penetration. And (iv) it should be recognized that he employs 
his teaching of it backwards from the middle down to the beginning in order to 
show how the succession of cause and íruit extends back into the past [existence], 
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and again forwards from the past, in accordance with his deíinition of nutriment 
as the source [of ignorance] (see M I 47f.). And (ii) it should be recognized that 
he employs his teaching of it forwards from the middle up to the end in order to 
show how the íuture [existence] follows on [through rebirth] from arousing in 
the present causes for [rebirth] in the íuture. 

35. Of these methods of presentation, that cited here should be understood to 
be that stated in forward order starting from the beginning in order to show to 
people susceptible of teaching who are coníused about the laws of the process 
[of becoming] that the process carries on according to its own peculiar laws, 
[525] and for the purpose of showing the order of arising. 

36. But why is ignorance stated as the beginning here? How then, is ignorance 
the causeless root-cause of the world like the Primordial Essence of those who 
assert the existence of a Primordial Essence? It is not causeless. For a cause of 
ignorance is stated thus, "With the arising of cankers there is the arising of 
ignorance" (M I 54). But there is a íigurative way in which it can be treated as the 
root cause. What way is that? When it is made to serve as a starting point in an 
exposition of the round [of becoming]. 

37. For the Blessed One gives the exposition of the round with One of two 
things as the startừig point: either ignorance, according as it is said, "No first 
beginning of ignorance is made known, bhikkhus, beíore which there was no 
ignorance, and after which there came to be ignorance. And while it is said thus, 
bhikkhus, nevertheless it is made known that ignorance has its speciiic 
condition" (A V 113); or craving for becoming, according as it is said, "No íirst 
beginning of craving for becoming is made known, bhikkhus, beíore which 
there was no craving for becoming, and aíter which there came to be craving for 
becoming. And while it is said thus, bhikkhus, nevertheless it is made known 
that craving for becoming has its speciíic condition" (A V 116). 

38. But why does the Blessed One give the exposition of the round with those 
two things as starting points? Because they are the outstanding causes of kamma 
that leads to happy and unhappy destinies. 

39. Ignorance is an outstanding cause of kamma that leads to unhappy 
destinies. Why? Because, just as when a cow to be slaughtered is in the grip of 
the torment of burnừig with fire and belabouring with cudgels, and being crazed 
with torment, she drinks the hot water although it gives no satisíaction and does 
her harm, so the ordinary man who is in the grip of ignorance períorms kamma 
of the various kinds beginning with killing living things that leads to unhappy 
destinies, although it gives no satisíaction because of the burning of deíilements 
and does him harm because it casts him into an unhappy destiny 

40. But craving for becoming is an outstanding cause of kamma that leads to 
happy destinies. Why? Because, just as that same cow, through her craving for 
cold water, starts drinking cold water, which gives satisíaction and allays her 
torment, so the ordinary man in the grip of craving for becoming períorms 
kamma of the various kinds beginning with abstention from killing living things 
that leads to happy destinies and gives satisíaction because it is free from the 
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burning of deíilements and, by bringing him to a happy destiny, allays the 
torment of suítering [experienced] in the unhappy destinies. 

41. Now, as regards these two States that are starting points in expositions of 
the process [of becoming], in some instances the Blessed One teaches the 
Dhamma based on a single one of these States, for instance, [526] "Accordingly, 
bhikkhus, tormations have ignorance as their cause, consciousness has 
íormations as its cause" (S II 31), etc.; likewise, "Bhikkhus, craving increases in 
one who dwells seeing enịoyment in things productive of clinging; with craving 
as condition there is clinging" (S II 84), and so on. In some instances he does so 
based on both, for instance: "So, bhikkhus, for the fool who is hindered by 
ignorance and tethered by craving there arises this body Now, this body [with 
its six internal bases] and externally [the six bases due to] mentality-materiality 
make a duality Due to this duality there is contact, as well as the six [pairs of] 
bases, touched through which the fool íeels pleasure and pain" (SII 23f.), and so on. 

42. Of these ways of presentation, that cited here in the form "With ignorance 
as condition there are íormations" should be understood as one based on a 
single State. This, íirstly, is how the exposition should be known "as to ditterent 
ways of teaching." 

43. 2. As to meaning: as to the meaning of the words "ignorance" and so on. 
Bodily misconduct, etc., for example, "ought not to be íound" ( avindiya ), in the 
sense of being uníit to be carried out; the meaning is that it should not be 
permitted. It tinds ( vindati ) what ought not to be tound ( avindiya ), thus it is 
ignorance (avijjã). Conversely, good bodily conduct, etc. "ought to be tound" 
(vindiya). It does not tind (na vindati) what ought to be tound ( vindiya ), thus it is 
ignorance (aviịịi 7). Also it prevents knowing ( avidita ) the meaning of collection 
in the aggregates, the meaning of actuating in the bases, the meaning of voidness 
in the elements, the meaning of predominance in the taculties, the meaning of 
reality in the truths, thus it is ignorance (avijjã). Also it prevents knowing the 
meaning of suttering, etc., described in four ways as "oppression," etc. (XVI.15), 
thus it is ignorance. Through all the kinds of generations, destinies, becoming, 
stations of consciousness, and abodes of beings in the endless round of rebirths 
it drives beings on (AntaVIrahite samsãre ... satte ỊAvãpeti), thus it is ignorance 
(avijjã ). Amongst women, men, etc., which are in the ultimate sense non-existent, 
it hurries on (paramatthato AVIỊịamãnesu itthi-purisãdisu ỊAvati), and amongst the 
aggregates, etc., which are existent, it does not hurry on (viịịamãnesu pi 
khandhãdisu na ịavati), thus it is ignorance (avijjã). Furthermore, it is ignorance 
because it conceals the physical bases and obịects of eye-consciousness, etc., 
and the dependent origination and dependently-originated States. 

44. That due to ( paịicca ) which íruit comes (eti) is a condition ( paccaya ). "Due 
to" ( paịicca) = "not without that"; the meaning is, not dispensing with it. 
"Comes" (eti) means both "arises" and "occurs." Furthermore, the meaning of 
"condition" is the meaning of "help." It is ignorance and that is a condition, 
thus it is "ignorance as condition," whence the phrase "with ignorance as 
condition." 
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"They form the íormed" (S III 87), thus they are íormations. Furthermore, 
íormations are twofold, namely (a) íormations with ignorance as condition, and 
(b) íormations given in the texts with the word "íormations" ( sankhãra ). Herein, 
(a) the three, namely íormations of merit, of demerit, and of the imperturbable, 
and the three, namely, the bodily, the verbal, and the mental íormations, which 
make six, are "íormations with ignorance as condition." And all these are simply 
mundane proíitable and unproíitable volition. 

45. But (b) these four, namely, (i) the íormation consisting of the íormed 
(sankhata-sankhãra), [527] (ii) the íormation consisting of the kamma-íormed 
(abhisankhata-sankhãra), (iii) the íormation consisting in the act of kamma-íorming 
(íorming by kamma— abhisankharana-sankhãra), and (iv) the íormation consisting 
in momentum (payogãbhisankhãra), are the kinds of íormations that have come in 
the texts with the word "íormations." 

46. Herein, (i) all States with conditions, given in such passages as 'Tormations 
are impermanent" (S 1158; D II157), are íormations consisting of the íormed. (ii) 
In the Commentaries material and immaterial States of the three planes generated 
by kamma are called íormations consisting of the kamma-íormed. These are 
also included in the passage, "Formations are impermanent." But there is no 
instance in the texts where they are íound separately. (iii) Proíitable and 
unproíitable volition of the three planes is called the íormation consisting in the 
act of kamma-íorming. It is íound in the texts in such passages as "Bhikkhus, 
this man in his ignorance íorms the íormation of merit" (S II 82). (iv) But it is 
bodily and mental energy that is called the íormation consisting in momentum. 
This is given in the texts in such passages as "The wheel, having gone as far as 
the impetus ( abhisankhãra ) carried it, stood as though it were íixed" (A I 112). 

47. And not only these, but many other kinds of íormations are given in the 
texts with the word "íormation" ( sankliãm ), in the way beginning, "When a 
bhikkhu is attaining the cessation of perception and íeeling, íriend Visãkha, 
íirst his verbal íormation ceases, then his bodily íormation, then his mental 
íormation" (M I 302). But there is no íormation among them not included by (i) 
"íormations consisting of the íormed." 

48. What is said next aíter this in the [rest of the exposition] beginning, "With 
íormations as condition, consciousness" should be understood in the way 
already stated. But as to those words not yet dealt with: It cognizes ( viịãnãti ), 
thus it is consciousness ( vinũãna —see M I 292). It bends [towards an object] 
( namati ), thus it is mentality ( nãma ). It is molested ( ruppati ), thus it is materiality 
(rũpa —see s III 87). It provides a range for the origins (ãye tanoti ) and it leads on 
what is actuated (ãyatan ca nayati), thus it is a base (ãyatana —see XV4). It touches 
(phusati), thus it is contact ( phassa ). It is felt ( vedayati ), thus it is íeeling ( vedanã — 
see M I 293). It írets (or it thirsts— paritassati), thus it is craving ( tanhã ). It clings 
(upãdiyati), thus it is clinging (upãdãna). Itbecomes ( bhavati ) and it makes become 
( bhãvayati ), thus it is becoming ( bhava ). The act of being born is birth. The act of 
growing old is ageing. By means of it they die, thus it is death. The act of 
sorrowing is sorrow. The act of lamenting is lamentation. It makes [beings] 
suffer (dukkhayati), thus it is pain (i dukkha ); or it consumes in two ways (DVedhã 
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KHAnati —see IV100) by means of [the two moments ( khana )] arising and presence, 
thus it is pain ( dukkha ). The State of a sad mind ( dummana-bhãva ) is grieí 
( domanassa ). Great misery ( bhuso ãyãso) is despair ( upãyãsa ). There is means "is 
generated." 

49. And the words "There is" should be construed with all the terms, not only 
with those beginning with sorrow; for otherwise, when "With ignorance as 
condition, íormations" was said, it would not be evident what they did, but by 
construing it with the words "There is" (or "there are"), since "ignorance as 
condition" stands for "it is ignorance and that is a condition," consequently 
[528] the deíining of the condition and the conditionally-arisen State is effected 
by the words "vvith ignorance as condition there are íormations." And so in 
each instance. 

50. Thus signiíies the process described. By that he shows that it is with 
ignorance, etc., as the causes and not with creation by an Overlord, and so on. Of 
that: of that aíoresaid. Whole: unmixed, entire. Mass of suffering: totality of 
suffering; not a living being, not pleasure, beauty, and so on. Arising: generating. 
There is: is brought about. 

This is how the exposition should be known here "as to meanừig." 

51. 3. As to character, etc.: as to the characteristics of ignorance, etc., that is to 
say ignorance has the characteristic of unknowing. Its íunction is to coníuse. It is 
maniiested as concealing. Its proximate cause is cankers. ĩormations have the 
characteristic of íorming. Their íunction is to accumulate. 7 They are maniíested 
as volition. Their proximate cause is ignorance. Conscioưsness has the 
characteristic of cognizing. Its hmction is to go beíore (see Dhp 1). It maniiests 
itselí as rebirth-linking. Its proximate cause is íormations; or its proximate cause 
is the physical-basis-cum-object. Mentality (nãmà) has the characteristic of 
bending ( namana ). Its íunction is to associate. It is maniiested as inseparability 
of its components, [that is, the three aggregates]. Its proximate cause is 
consciousness. Materialit I/ (rũpa ) has the characteristic of being molested 
(ruppana ). Its íunction is to be dispersed. It is maniíested as [morally] 
indeterminate. Its proximate cause is consciousness. The sixíold base (saịãyatana) 
has the characteristic of actuating (ãyatana). Its íunction is to see, and so on. It is 
maniíested as the State of physical basis and door. Its proximate cause is 
mentality-materiality Contact has the characteristic of touching. Its íunction is 
impingement. It maniíests itselí as coincidence [of internal and external base 


7. "Formations 'accumulate/ work, for the purpose of rebirth. So that is their tunction. 
To accumulate is to heap up. Consciousness's tunction is ‘to go heỷore' since it precedes 
mentality-materiality at rebirth-linking. Mentality's íunction is ‘to associate' since it 
joins with consciousness in a State of mutuality. 'ỉnseparabũity of its components’ is 
owing to their having no separate existence [mentality here being teeling, perception, 
and íormations]. Materiality is dispersible since it has in itselí nothing [beyond the 
water element] to hold it [absolutely] together, so ‘its /unction is to be dispersed'; that is 
why, when rice grains, etc., are pounded, they get scattered and reduced to powder. It 
is called ' indeterminate' to distinguish it from mentality, which is protitable, etc., at 
ditterent times" (Vism-mht 571). 
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and consciousness]. Its proximate cause is the sixíold base. Peeling has the 
characteristic of experiencing. Its íunction is to exploit the stimulus of the objective 
field. It is maniíested as pleasure and paừi. Its proximate cause is contact. Craving 
has the characteristic of being a cause [that is, of suffering]. Its íunction is to 
delight. It is maniíested as insatiability Its proximate cause is íeeling. Clinging 
has the characteristic of seizing. Its íunction is not to release. It is maniiested as 
a strong form of craving and as [false] view. Its proximate cause is craving. 
Becoming has the characteristic of being kamma and kamma-result. Its íunction 
is to make become and to become. It is maniíested as proíitable, unproíitable, and 
indeterminate. Its proximate cause is clinging. The characteristic of birth, etc., 
should be understood as stated in the Description of the Truths (XVI.32f.). This 
is how the exposition should be known here "as to character, etc." 

52. 4. As to singleỷold, and so on: here ignorance is singleíold as unknowing, 
unseeing, delusion, and so on. It is twofold as "no theory" and "wrong theory" 
(cf. §303); 8 likewise as prompted and unprompted. It is threeíold as associated 
with the three kinds of íeeling. It is fourfold as non-penetration of the four 
truths. It is fivefold as concealing the danger in the five kừids of destinies. [529] 
It should, however, be understood that all the immaterial íactors [of the dependent 
origination] have a sixíold nature with respect to the [six] doors and obịects. 

53. Pormations are singleíold as States subịect to cankers (Dhs 3), States with the 
nature of result (Dhs 1), and so on (cf. Vibh 62). 9 They are twofold as proíitable 
and unproíitable; likewise as limited and exalted, iníerior and medium, with 
certaừity of wrongness and without certainty. They are threeíold as the íormation 
of merit and the rest. They are fourfold as leading to the four kinds of generation. 
They are fivefold as leading to the five kinds of destiny 

54. Consciousness is singleíold as mundane (Dhs 3), resultant (Dhs 1), and so 
on. It is twofold as with root-cause and without root-cause and so on. It is 
threeíold as included in the three kinds of becoming; as associated with the 
three kinds of íeeling; and as having no root-cause, having two root-causes, and 
having three root-causes. It is fourfold and fivefold [respectively] according to 
generation and destiny. 

55. Mentality-materiality is singleíold as dependent on consciousness, and as 
having kamma as its condition. It is twofold as having an obịect [in the case of 
mentality], and having no object [in the case of materiality]. It is threeíold as 


8. '"No theory’ is unknowing about suttering, etc., ‘wrong theory' is perverted 
perception of what is foul, etc., as beautitul, etc., or else ‘no theory’ is unassociated with 
[talse] view, and ‘ivrong theory' is associated with it" (Vism-mht 751). This use of the 
word paịipatti as "theory," rare in Pali but íound in Sanskrit, is not in PED. An alternative 
rendering for these two terms might be "agnosticism" and "superstition" (see also 
XIV163, 177). 

9. ‘"With the nature oỷresult, and so on': the words 'and so on' here include 'neither- 
trainer-nor-non-trainer/ (Dhs 2) 'conducive to tetters' (Dhs 3), and so on. [§54] 
‘Mundane resultant and so on'\ the words 'and so on' here include 'indeterminate' (Dhs 
2), 'tormed' (Dhs 2), and so on. ‘With root-cause and ĩvithout root-cause, and so on ': the 
words 'and so on' here include 'prompted/ 'unprompted/ and so on" (Vism-mht). 
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past, and so on. It is íouríold and íiveíold respectively according to generation 
and destiny 

56. The sixỷold base is singleíold as the place of origin and meeting. It is twofold 
as sensitivity of primary elements and as consciousness [of the sixth base], and 
so on. It is threeíold as having for its domain [objective íields that are] contiguous, 
non-contiguous, and neither (see XIV46). It is touríold and tiveíold respectively 
as included in the kinds of generation and destiny 

The singleíoldness, etc., of contact, etc., should be understood in this way too. 

This is how the exposition should be known here "as to singleíold and so 
on." 

57. 5. As to defining of the /actors: sorrow, etc., are stated here for the purpose of 
showing that the Wheel of Becoming never halts; for they are produced in the 
fool who is aíílicted by ageing and death, according as it is said: "The untaught 
ordinary man, bhikkhus, on being touched by painíul bodily íeeling, sorrows, 
grieves and laments, beating his breast, he weeps and becomes distraught" (M 
III 285; s IV 206). And as long as these go on occurring so long does ignorance, 
and so the Wheel of Becoming renews [its revolution]: "With ignorance as 
condition there are tormations" and so on. That is why the íactors of the 
dependent origination should be understood as twelve by taking those [that is, 
sorrow, etc.,] along with ageing-and-death as one summarization. This is how 
the exposition should be known here "as to deíining of the tactors." 

58. This, íirstly, is the brieí treatment. The following method, however, is in 
detail. 


[III. Detailed Exposition] 

[(i) Ignorance] 

According to the Suttanta method [530] ignorance is unknowing about the four 
instances beginning with suttering. According to the Abhidhamma method it 
is unknowing about the eight instances [that is to say the above-mentioned four] 
together with [the four] beginnừig with the past; for this is said: "Herein, what 
is ignorance? It is unknowing about sutíering, [unknowing about the origin of 
sutíering, unknowing about the cessation of sutíering, unknowing about the 
way leading to the cessation of suííering], unknowing about the past, 
unknowing about the íuture, unknowing about the past and íuture, unknowing 
about speciíic conditionality and conditionally-arisen States" (cf. Dhs §1162). 

59. Herein, while ignorance about any instance that is not the two supra- 
mundane truths can also arise as object (see §102), nevertheless here it is only 
intended [subịectivelyl as concealment. For when [thus] arisen it keeps the truth 
of s uffering concealed, preventing penetration of the true individual íunction 
and characteristic of that truth. Likewise, origin, cessation, and the path, bygone 
five aggregates called the past, Corning five aggregates called the ỷuture, both of 
these together called the past and future, and both speciiic conditionality and 
conditionally-arisen States together called speciỷic conditionality and conditionally- 
arisen States —all of which it keeps concealed, preventing their true individual 
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íunctions and characteristics being penetrated thus: "This is ignorance, these 
are íormations." That is why it is said, "It is unknowing about suffering ... 
unknowing about speciiic conditionality and conditionally-arisen States." 

[(n) Formations] 

60. Pormations are the six mentioned in briet above thus, "the three, namely, 
tormations of merit, etc., and the three, namely, the bodily íormation, etc." (§44); 
but in detail here the [íirst] three tormations are twenty-nine volitions, that is to 
say, the tormation of merit consisting of thirteen volitions, counting the eight 
sense-sphere proíitable volitions that occur in giving, in virtue, etc., and the five 
fine-material proíitable volitions that occur in development [of meditation]; then 
the tormation of demerit consisting of the twelve unproíitable volitions that occur 
in killing living thừigs, etc.; then the tormation of the imperturbable consisting 
in the four proíitable volitions associated with the immaterial sphere, which 
occur in development [of those meditations]. 

61. As regards the other three, the bodily íormation is bodily volition, the verbal 
tormation is verbal volition, and the mental íormation is mental volition. This 
triad is mentioned in order to show that at the moment of the accumulation of the 
kamma the íormations of merit, etc., occur in these [three] kamma doors. For the 
eight sense-sphere proíitable and twelve unproíitable volitions, making twenty, 
are the bodily íormation when they occur in the body door and produce bodily 
intimation. Those same volitions [531] are called the verbal íormation when they 
occur in the speech door and produce verbal intimation. But volition connected 
with direct-knowledge is not included here in these two cases because it is not a 
condition for [resultant rebirth-linking] consciousness later. And like direct- 
knowledge volition, so also volition connected with agitation is not included; 
theretore that too should not be included as a condition for [rebirth-linking] 
consciousness. However, all these have ignorance as their condition. And all the 
twenty-nine volitions are the mental íormation when they arise in the mind door 
without originating either kind of intimation. So this triad comes within the íirst 
triad, and accordingly, as far as the meaning is concerned, ignorance can be 
understood as condition simply for íormations of merit and so on. 

62. Herein, it might be [asked]: How can it be known that these tormations have 
ignorance as their condition?—By the fact that they exist when ignorance exists. 
For when unknowing—in other words, ignorance—of suttering, etc., is 
unabandoned in a man, owing íirstly to his unknowing about suttering and 
about the past, etc., then he believes the suttering of the round of rebirths to be 
pleasant and he embarks upon the three kinds of tormations which are the 
cause of that very suttering. Owing to his unknowing about suffering's origin 
he embarks upon tormations that, being subordinated to craving, are actually 
the cause of suttering, imagining them to be the cause of pleasure. And owing to 
his unknowing about cessation and the path, he misperceives the cessation of 
suttering to be in some particular destiny [such as the Brahmã-world] that is not 
in fact cessation; he misperceives the path to cessation, believing it to consist in 
sacritices, mortiíication for immortality, etc., which are not in fact the path to 
cessation; and so while aspiring to the cessation of suttering, he embarks upon 
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the three kinds of íormations in the form of sacriíices, mortiíication for immortality, 
and so on. 

63. Furthermore, his non-abandonment of that ignorance about the four truths 
in particular prevents him from recognizing as suííering the kind of suííering 
called the íruit of merit, which is íraught with the many dangers beginning 
with birth, ageing, disease and death, and so he embarks upon the íormation of 
merit classed as bodily, verbal, and mental íormations, in order to attain that 
[kind of suííering], like one desiring celestial nymphs [who jumps over] a cliff. 
Also, not seeing how that íruit of merit reckoned as pleasure eventually breeds 
great distress owing to the suííering in its change and that it gives little 
satisíaction, he embarks upon the íormation of merit of the kinds already stated, 
which is the condition for that very [suffering in change], like a moth that íalls 
into a lamp's ílame, and like the man who wants the drop of honey and licks the 
honey-smeared kniíe-edge. Also, not seeing the danger in the indulgence of 
sense desires, etc., with its results, [wrongly] perceiving pleasure and overcome 
by deíilements, he embarks upon the íormation of demerit that occurs in the 
three doors [of kamma], like a child who plays with íilth, and like a man who 
wants to die and eats poison. Also, unaware of the suííering due to íormations 
and the suffering-in-change [inherent] in kamma-results in the immaterial 
sphere, owing to the perversion of [wrongly perceiving them as] eternal, etc., he 
embarks upon the íormation of the imperturbable which is a mental íormation, 
like one who has lost his way and takes the road to a goblin City 

64. So íormations exist only when ignorance exists, [532] not when it does not; 
and that is how it can be known that these íormations have ignorance as their 
condition. 

This is said too: "Not knowing, bhikkhus, in ignorance, he íorms the íormation 
of merit, íorms the íormation of demerit, íorms the íormation of the imperturbable. 
As soon as a bhikkhu's ignorance is abandoned and clear Vision arisen, 
bhikkhus, with the íading away of ignorance and the arising of clear Vision he 
does not form even íormations of merit" (cf. s II 82). 

65. Here it might be said: "Let us then íirstly agree that ignorance is a condition 
for íormations. But it must now be stated for which íormations, and in which way 
it is a condition." 

Here is the reply: "Twenty-four conditions have been stated by the Blessed 
One as follows." 

[The 24 Conditions] 

66. "(1) Root-cause condition, (2) object condition, (3) predominance condition, 
(4) proximity condition, (5) contiguity condition, (6) conascence condition, (7) 
mutuality condition, (8) support condition, (9) decisive-support condition, (10) 
prenascence condition, (11) postnascence condition, (12) repetition condition, 
(13) kamma condition, (14) kamma-result condition, (15) nutriment condition, 
(16) íaculty condition, (17) jhãna condition, (18) path condition, (19) association 
condition, (20) dissociation condition, (21) presence condition, (22) absence 
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condition, (23) disappearance condition, (24) non-disappearance condition" 
(Patth 11). 

67. (1) Herein, it is a root-cause and a condition, thus it is root-cause conđition. 
It is by its being a root-cause that it is a condition; what is meant is that it is a 
condition owing to its status as root-cause. The same method applies in the case 
of object condition and the rest. 

Herein, "cause" Ợietu) is a term for a part of a syllogism, for a reason, and for 
a root. For with the words "proposition" ( paịinnã ), "cause" (hetu = middle term), 
etc., in the world it is a member of a syllogism ( vacanãvayava ) that is called a 
cause. But in the Dispensation, in such passages as "Those States that are 
produced from a cause" (Vin I 40), it is a reason (kũrana); and in such passages 
as "Three proíitable [root-] causes, three unproíitable [root-]causes" (Dhs §1053), 
it is a root ( tnũla ) that is called a cause. The last is intended here. 

68. As to "condition" ( paccayn ), the word-meaning here is this: It [the íruit] 
comes from that, depending thereon ( paịicca etasmă eti), thus that is a condition; 
(paccaya, see note 2) the meaning is, [a State] occurs by not dispensing with that. 
What is meant is: when a State is indispensable to another state's presence or 
arising, the íormer is a condition for the latter. But as to characteristic, a condition 
has the characteristic of assisting; for any given State [533] that assists the 
presence or arising of a given State is called the latter's condition. The words 
condition, cause, reason, source, originator, producer, etc., are one in meaning 
though diiíerent in the letter. So, since it is a cause in the sense of a root, and a 
condition in the sense of assistance, brieíly a State that is assistantial in the 
sense of a root is a [root-]cause condition. 

69. The intention of [some] teachers is that it establishes the proíitable, etc., 
State in what is proíitable, etc., as paddy seeds, etc., do for paddy, etc., and as the 
colour of gems, etc., do for the lustre of gems, and so on. 10 But if that is so, then [it 
follows that] the State of root-cause condition does not apply to the kinds of 
materiality originated by it, for it does not establish any proíitableness, etc., in 
them. Nevertheless, it is a condition for them, for this is said: "Root-causes are a 
condition, as root-cause condition, for the States associated with a root-cause 
and for the kinds of materiality originated thereby" (Patth I 1). Again, the 
indeterminateness of root-causeless consciousness is established without it. 
And the proíitableness, etc., of those with root-cause is bound up with wise 
attention, etc., not with the associated root-causes. And if the proíitableness, etc., 
resided in the associated root-causes as an individual essence, then either the 
non-greed bound up with the root-cause in the associated States would be only 
proíitable or it would be only indeterminate; but since it can be both, 
proíitableness, etc., in the root-causes must still be sought for, just as in the 
associated States [such as wise attention, and so on]. 

70. But when the root-causes' sense of root is taken as establishing stableness, 
rather than as establishing proíitableness, etc., there is no contradiction. For 
States that have obtained a root-cause condition are firm, like trees, and stable; 


10. "This reters to the teacher Revata" (Vism-mht 582). 
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but those without root-cause are, like moss [with roots no bigger than] sesame 
seeds, etc., unstable. So an assistantial State may be understood as a root-cause 
condition, since it establishes stableness through being of assistance in the 
sense of a root. 

71. (2) As to the others that follow, a State that assists by being an object is an 
obịect condition. Now, there are no States that are not object conditions; for the 
passage beginning “The visible-data base [is a condition, as object condition,] 
for the eye-consciousness element" concludes thus: “When any States, as States 
of consciousness and consciousness-concomitants, arise contingent upon any 
States, these [latter] States are conditions, as object condition, for those [íormer] 
States" (Patth 11). 11 For just as a weak man both gets up and stands by hanging 
on to ( ãlambitvã ) a stick or rope, so States of consciousness and consciousness- 
concomitants always arise and are present contingent upon visible data, etc., as 
their object (ãrammana = ãlambana). Thereíore all States that are obịects of 
consciousness and consciousness-concomitants should be understood as object 
condition. [534] 

72. (3) A State that assists in the sense of being íoremost is a predominance 
condition. It is of two kinds as conascent and as object. Herein, because of the 
passage beginning "Predominance of zeal is a condition, as predominance 
condition, for States associated with zeal and for the kinds of materiality 
originated thereby" (Patth I 2), it is the four States called zeal, [purity of] 
consciousness, energy, and inquiry, that should be understood as predominance 
condition; but not simultaneously for when consciousness occurs with emphasis 
on zeal and putting zeal íoremost, then it is zeal and not the others that is 
predominant. So with the rest. But the State, by giving importance to which, 
immaterial States occur, is their object-predominnnce. Hence it is said: “When any 
States, as States of consciousness and consciousness-concomitants, arise by giving 
importance to any States, these [latter] States are a condition, as predominance 
condition, for those [íormer] States" (Patth I 2). 

73. (4), (5) A State that assists by being proximate is a proximity condition. A 
State that assists by being contiguous is a contiguity condition. The explanation of 
this pair of conditions is very diffuse, but substantially it is this : 12 the regular 
order of consciousness begins thus, mind element is proximate (next) aíter eye- 
consciousness, mind-consciousness element is proximate (next) aíter mind 
element, and this is established only by each preceding consciousness, not 
otherwise; consequently, a State that is capable of arousing an appropriate kind 


11. '"Which are contingent upon other such States': because it is said without distinction 
of all visible-data bases ... and of all mental-data bases, there is consequently no 
dhamma (State) among the tormed, uníormed, and conceptual dhammas, classed as 
sixtold under visible data, etc., that does not become an object condition" (Vism-mht 
584). 

12. “Proximity and contiguity conditions are not stated in accordance with the 
distinction between making occur and giving opportunity, as the absence and 
disappearance conditions are: rather they are stated as the causes of the regular order 
of consciousness [in the cognitive series]" (Vism-mht 585). 
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of consciousness proximate (next) to itselí is a proximity condition. Hence it is 
said: "Proximity condition: eye-consciousness and the States associated 
therewith are a condition, as proximity condition, for mind element and for the 
States associated therewith" (Patth I 2). 

74. (5) Proximity condition is the same as contiguity condition. The difference 
here is only in the letter, there is none in the meaning; just as in the case of the 
words "growth" and "continuity" (XIV66), etc., and as in the case of the 
"terminology dyad," "language dyad," (Dhs §1306) and so on. 

75. The opinion of [certain] teachers 13 is that proximity condition reíers to 
proximity of aim (íruit) and contiguity condition reíers to proximity of time. But 
that is contradicted by such statements as "The proíitable [consciousness] 
belonging to the base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception in 
one who emerges from cessation is a condition, as contiguity condition, for 
íruition attainment [consciousness]" (Patth I 160). 

76. Now, they say in this context that "the ability of States to produce [their 
íruit] is not diminished, but the iníluence of meditative development prevents 
States from arising in proximity." But that only establishes that there is no 
proximity of time; and we also say the same, namely, that there is no proximity of 
time there owing to the iníluence of development. [535] But since there is no 
proximity of time, the State of contiguity condition is thereíore impossible 
[according to them] since their belieí is that the contiguity condition depends on 
proximity of time (cf. M-a II363). Instead of adopting any such misinterpretation, 
the diííerence should be treated as residing in the letter only not in the meaning. 
How? There is no interval ( antara ) between them, thus they are proximate 
(,anantara ); they are quite without interval because [even the distinction of] co- 
presence is lacking, thus they are contiguous (samanantam). 14 

77. (6) A State that, while arising, assists [another State] by making it arise 
together with itselí is a conascence condition, as a lamp is for illumination. With 
the immaterial aggregates, etc., it is sixíold, according as it is said: "(i) The four 
immaterial aggregates are a condition, as conascence condition, for each other, 
(ii) the four great primaries are ... for each other; (iii) at the moment of descent 
into the womb mentality and materiality are ... for each other; (iv) States of 
consciousness and its concomitants are ... for the kinds of materiality originated 


13. "This reters to the Elder Revata too" (Vism-mht 586). 

14. "The State of proximity condition is the ability to cause arising proximately (without 
interval) because there is no interval between the cessation of the preceding and the 
arising of the subsequent. The State of contiguity condition is the ability to cause arising by 
being quite proximate (without ừiterval) through approaching, as it were, identity with 
itselt owing to absence of any distinction that 'This is below, above, or around that/ which 
is because of lack of any such co-presence as in the case of the [components of the] 
material groups, and because of lack of any co-positionality of the condition and the 
conditionally arisen. And [in general], because of the uninterestedness of [all] States 
(dhamma), when a given [state] has ceased, or is present, in a given mode, and [other] States 
(dhamma) come to be possessed of that particular mode, it is that [state's[ mode that must 
be regarded as what is called 'ability to cause arising'" (Vism-mht 586). 
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by consciousness; (v) the great primaries are ... for derived materiality; (vi) material 
States are sometimes [as at rebirth-linking] a condition, as conascence condition, 
and sometimes [as in the course of an existence] not a condition as conascence 
condition, for immaterial States" (Patth I 3). This reíers only to the heart-basis. 

78. (7) A State that assists by means of mutual arousing and consolidating is a 
mutuality condition, as the three sticks of a tripod give each other consolidating 
support. With the immaterial aggregates, etc., it is threeíold, according as it is 
said: "The four immaterial aggregates are a condition, as mutuality condition, 
[for each other]; the four great primaries are a condition, as mutuality condition, 
[for each other]; at the moment of descent into the womb mentality and materiality 
are a condition, as mutuality condition, [for each other]" (Patth I 3). 

79. (8) A State that assists in the mode of íoundation and in the mode of support 
is a support condition, as the earth is for trees, as canvas is for paintings, and so 
on. It should be understood in the way stated for conascence thus: "The four 
immaterial aggregates are a condition, as support condition, for each other" 
(Patth I 3), but the sixth instance has been set íorth in this way here: "The eye 
base [is a condition, as support condition,] for the eye-consciousness element 
[and for the States associated therewith]; the ear base ... the nose base ... the 
tongue base ... the body base is a condition, as support condition, for the body- 
consciousness element and for the States associated therewith; the materiality 
with which as their support the mind element and the mind-consciousness element 
occur is a condition, as support condition, for the mind element, for the mind- 
consciousness element, and for the States associated therewith" (Patth 14). 

80. (9) Decisive-support condition : íirstly, here is the word-meaning: [536] it is 
treated as support, not dispensed with, by its own íruit because [its own fruit's] 
existence is dependent on it, thus it is the support. But just as great misery is 
despair, so great support is decisive support. This is a term for a cogent reason. 
Consequently a State that assists by being a cogent reason should be understood 
as a decisive-support condition. 

It is threeíold, namely, (a) object-decisive-support, (b) proximate-decisive- 
support, and (c) natural-decisive-support condition. 

81. (a) Herein, íirstly, object-decisive-support condition is set íorth without 
differentiating it from object-predominance in the way beginning: "Having given 
a gift, having undertaken the precepts of virtue, having done the duties of the 
Uposatha, a man gives that importance and reviews it; he gives importance to 
íormer things well done and reviews them. Having emerged from jhãna, he 
gives jhãna importance and reviews it. Trainers give importance to change-of- 
lineage and review it. They give importance to cleansing and review it. 15 Trainers, 
having emerged from a path, give importance to the path and review it" 
(Patth 1165). Herein, the object in giving importance to which consciousness 


15. "Reviewing change-of-lineage" (the consciousness that precedes the path 
consciousness) applies to stream-enterers. "Reviewing cleansing" (the "cleansing" 
that consists in attaining a higher path than the tirst) applies to once-returners and 
non-returners (see Vism-mht 589). 
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and consciousness concomitants arise, is necessarily a cogent one among these 
obịects. So their diííerence may be understood in this way: obịect-predominance is 
in the sense of what is to be given importance to, and object-decisive-support is in 
the sense of a cogent reason. 

82. (b) Also proximate-decisive-support condition is set forth without 
differentiating it from the proximity condition in the way beginning, "Any 
preceding proíitable aggregates are a condition, as decisive-support condition, 
for any succeeding aggregates" (Patth I 165). But in the exposition there is a 
distinction, because in the exposition of the schedule ( mãtikữ-nikkhepa ) they are 
given as proximity in the way beginning, "Eye-consciousness element and the 
States associated therewith are a condition, as proximity condition, for mind 
element and for the States associated therewith" (Patth I 2) and as decisive- 
support in the way beginning, "Any preceding proíitable States are a condition 
as decisive-support condition, for any succeeding proíitable States" (Patth I 4), 
though it comes to the same thing as regards the meaning. Nevertheless, 
proximity may be understood as the ability to cause the occurrence of an 
appropriate conscious arising proximate (next) to itseli, and decisive support as 
the preceding consciousness's cogency in the arousing of the succeeding 
consciousnesses. 

83. For while in the cases of root-cause and other such conditions 
consciousness can arise actually without any of those conditions, there is no 
arising of consciousness without a proximate consciousness [to precede it], so 
this is a cogent condition. Their diííerence, then, may be understood in this way: 
proximity condition arouses an appropriate consciousness proximate (next) to 
itseli, while proximity-decisive-support condition is a cogent reason. 

84. (c) As to natural-decisive-support: the decisive-support is natural, thus it is a 
natural-decisive-support. Faith, virtue, etc., produced in, or climate, food, etc., 
habitual to, one's own continuity are called natural. Or else, it is a decisive- 
support by nature, [537] thus it is a natural-decisive-support. The meaning is 
that it is unmixed with object and proximity It should be understood as variously 
divided up in the way beginning: "Natural-decisive-support: with íaith as 
decisive-support a man gives a gift, undertakes the precepts of virtue, does the 
duties of the Uposatha, arouses jhãna, arouses insight, arouses the path, arouses 
direct-knowledge, arouses an attainment. With virtue ... With learning ... With 
generosity ... With understanding as decisive-support a man gives a gift ... 
arouses an attainment. Faith, virtue, learning, generosity, understanding, are 
conditions, as decisive-support condition, for [the repeated arising of] íaith, 
virtue, learning, generosity, understanding" (Patth I 165). So these things 
beginning with íaith are natural-decisive-support since they are both natural 
and decisive-supports in the sense of a cogent reason. 

85. (10) A State that assists by being present, having arisen previously, is a 
prenascence condition. It is eleveníold as physical basis and object in the five 
doors, and as the heart-basis, according as it is said: "The eye base is a condition, 
as prenascence condition, for the eye-consciousness element and for the States 
associated therewith. The ear base ... The nose base ... The tongue base ... The 
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body base ... The visible-data base ... The sound base ... The odour base ... The 
ílavour base ... The tangible-data base is a condition, as prenascence condition, 
for the body-consciousness element and for the States associated therewith. The 
visible-data base ... The sound base ... The odour base ... The ílavour base ... the 
tangible data base [is a condition, as prenascence condition,] for the mind element. 
The materiality with which as their support the mind element and mind- 
consciousness element occur is a condition, as prenascence condition, for the 
mind-element and for the States associated therewith, and it is sometimes [as in 
the course of an existence] a condition, as prenascence condition, sometimes [as 
at rebirth-linking] not a condition, as prenascence condition, for the mind- 
consciousness element and for the States associated therewith" (Patth I 4-5). 

86. (11) An immaterial State that [while present] assists prenascent material 
States [also present] by consolidating them is a postnascence condition, like the 
volition of appetite for food, which assists the bodies of vultures' young. Hence 
it is said: "Postnascent [538] States of consciousness and its concomitants are a 
condition, as postnascence condition, for the prenascent [co-present] body" 
(Patth 15). 

87. (12) A State that assists the eííiciency and power of the proximate (next) in 
the sense of repetition is a repetition condition, like repeated application to books 
and so on. It is threeíold as proíitable, unproíitable, and íunctional impulsion; 
for it is said: "Preceding proíitable States are a condition, as repetition condition, 
for succeedừig proíitable States ... Preceding unproíitable ... Preceding íunctional 
indeterminate States are a condition, as repetition condition, for succeeding 
íunctional indeterminate States" (Patth I 5). 

88. (13) A State that assists by means of the action called intervening of 
consciousness is a kamma condition. It is twofold as (a) proíitable and unproíitable 
volition acting from a diííerent time, and (b) as all conascent volition (see Patth I 
172), according as it is said: "Proíitable and unproíitable kamma is a condition, 
as kamma condition, for resultant aggregates and for the kinds of materiality 
due to kamma períormed. Conascent volition is a condition, as kamma condition, 
for associated States and for the kinds of materiality originated thereby" (Patth 15). 

89. (14) A resultant State that, by effortless quiet, assists eííortless quiet [in 
other States] is a kamma-result condition. In the course of an existence it is a 
condition for States originated by it, and at rebirth-linking for the kinds of 
materiality due to kamma períormed, and in both cases for the associated States, 
according as it is said: "One resultant indeterminate aggregate is a condition, 
as kamma-result condition, for three aggregates and for the kinds of materiality 
originated by consciousness ... At the moment of rebirth-linking One resultant 
indeterminate aggregate [is a condition ...] for three aggregates ... Three 
aggregates [are a condition ...] for one aggregate ... Two aggregates are a 
condition, as kamma-result condition, for two aggregates and for the kinds of 
materiality due to kamma períormed. Aggregates are a condition, as kamma- 
result condition, for the physical basis" (Patth I 173). 

90. (15) The four kinds of nutriment, which assist material and immaterial 
States by consolidating them, are nutriment conditions, according as it is said: 
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"Physical nutriment is a condition, as nutriment condition, for this body. 
Immaterial nutriments are conditions, as nutriment condition, for associated 
States and for the kinds of materiality originated by them" (Patth I 5). But in the 
Question Section it is said: "At the moment of rebirth-linking, resultant 
ừideterminate nutriments are conditions, as nutriment condition, for aggregates 
associated therewith and for the kinds of materiality due to kamma pertormed" 
(Patth 1174). 

91. (16) Leaving out the íemininity and masculinity íaculties, the twenty 
remaining taculties (see XIV1), which assist in the sense of predominance, [539] 
ar efaculty conditions. Herein, the five, namely, the eye taculty, etc., are conditions 
only for immaterial States, the rest are conditions for material and immaterial 
States, according as it is said: "The eye taculty [is a condition, as íaculty 
condition,] for eye-consciousness element [and for the States associated therewith]. 
The ear íaculty ... The nose íaculty ... The tongue taculty ... The body íaculty is 
a condition, as íaculty condition, for the body-consciousness element and for 
the States associated therewith. The material life íaculty is a condition, as íaculty 
condition, for the kinds of materiality due to kamma pertormed. The immaterial 
taculties are a condition, as íaculty condition, for the States associated therewith 
and for the kinds of materiality originated thereby" (Patth 1, 5-6). But in the 
Question Section it is said: "At the moment of rebirth-linking resultant 
indeterminate íaculties are a condition, as íaculty condition, for associated 
aggregates and for the kừids of materiality due to kamma pertormed" (Patth 1175). 

92. (17) Alt the seven jhãna tactors classed as proíitable, etc.—leaving out the 
pair, pleasant and paintul teeling, in the case of the two sets of five 
consciousnesses—which tactors assist in the sense of constituting a State of 
jhãna, are ịhãna conđitions, according as it is said: "The jhãna íactors are a 
condition, as jhãna condition, for the States associated with jhãna and for the 
kinds of materiality originated thereby" (Patth I 6). But in the Question Section it 
is said: "At the moment of rebirth-linking, resultant indeterminate jhãna íactors 
are a condition, as jhãna condition, for associated aggregates and for the kinds 
of materiality due to kamma pertormed" (Patth 1175). 

93. (18) The twelve path tactors classed as proíitable, etc., which assist in the 
sense of an outlet from whatever it may be, are path conditions, accordừig as it is 
said: "The path íactors are a condition, as path condition, for States associated 
therewith and for the kừids of materiality originated thereby" (Patth I 6). But in 
the Question Section it is said: "At the moment of rebirth-linking, resultant 
indeterminate path tactors are a condition, as path condition, for aggregates 
associated therewith and for the kinds of materiality due to kamma pertormed" 
(Patth 1176). 

But these two, namely, ịhãna and path conditions, should be understood as 
inapplicable to the two sets of five consciousnesses and to the consciousnesses 
without root-cause ((34)-(41), (50)-(56), (70)-(72)). 

94. (19) Immaterial States that assist by the kind of association consisting in 
having the same physical basis, same object, same arising, same cessation, are 
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association conditions, according as it is said: "The four immaterial aggregates 
are a condition, as association condition, for each other" (Patth I 6). 

95. (20) Material States that assist immaterial States, and immaterial States that 
assist material States by not having sameness of physical basis, etc., are dissociation 
conditions. This is threetold as conascent, postnascent, and prenascent, for this 
is said: "Conascent protitable aggregates are a condition, as dissociation 
condition, for the kinds of materiality originated by consciousness. Postnascent 
[540] proíitable [mental] aggregates are a condition, as dissociation condition, 
for this prenascent body" (Patth 1176). But in the analysis of the conascent in the 
indeterminate clause it is said: "At the moment of rebirth-linking, resultant 
indeterminate aggregates are a condition, as dissociation condition, for the kinds 
of materiality due to kamma períormed. The aggregates are a condition, as 
dissociation condition, for the physical basis, and the physical basis for the 
aggregates" (Patth I 176). But the prenascent should be understood as the eye 
taculty etc., and the physical basis, according as it is said: "The prenascent eye 
base [is a condition, as dissociation condition,] for eye-consciousness ... The 
body base is a condition, as dissociation condition, for body-consciousness. The 
physical basis [is a condition, as dissociation condition,] for resultant- 
indeterminate and íunctional-indeterminate aggregates ... The physical basis 
[is a condition, as dissociation condition,] for proíitable aggregates ... The 
physical basis [is a condition, as dissociation condition,] for unproíitable 
aggregates" (Patth I 176-77). 

96. (21) A State that, by means of existingness characterized by presence, assists 
a like State by consolidating it, is a presence condition. A seventold summary is 
laid down for it according to immaterial aggregates, great primaries, mentality- 
materiality, consciousness and consciousness-concomitants, great primaries, 
bases, and physical [heart] basis, according as it is said: "The four immaterial 
aggregates are a condition, as presence condition, for each other. The tour great 
primaries ... are ... for each other. At the time of descent into the womb mentality 
and materiality [are a condition, as presence condition,] for each other. States of 
consciousness and consciousness-concomitants are ... for the kinds of materiality 
originated by consciousness. The four great primaries are ... for derived 
materiality. The eye base is ... for the eye-consciousness element [and for the 
States associated therewith]. The [earbase ... nose base ... tongue base ...] body 
base is ... for the body-consciousness element ... The visible-data base [is ... for 
the eye-consciousness element ... The sound base ... odour base ... ílavour base 
...] tangible-data base is a condition, as presence condition, for the body- 
consciousness element and for the States associated therewith. The visible-data 
base ... The [sound base ... odour base ... tlavour base ...] tangible-data base is 
a condition, as presence condition, for the mind element and for the States 
associated therewith. The materiality with which as their support the mind 
element and mind-consciousness element occur is a condition, as presence 
condition, for the mind element, for the mind-consciousness element, and for 
the States associated therewith" (Patth I 6). 
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97. But in the Question Section, after setting forth conascence, prenascence, 
postnascence, nutriment, and íaculty, the description is given first under 
conascence in the way beginning, "One aggregate is a condition, as presence 
condition, for three aggregates and for materiality origừiated thereby" (Patth I 
178). Under prenascence the description is given according to the prenascent 
eye and so on. Under postnascence the description is given according to 
postnascent consciousness and consciousness-concomitants as conditions for 
this body Under nutriments and íaculties [respectively] the description is given 
thus: "Physical nutriment is a condition, as presence condition, for this body/' 
[541] and "The material life íaculty is a condition, as presence condition, for 
materiality due to kamma períormed" (Patth 1178). 16 

98. (22) Immaterial States that, by their ceasing in contiguity [beíore], assist by 
giving opportunity to immaterial States that arise proximately (next) aíter them 
are absence conditions, according as it is said: "States of consciousness and 
consciousness-concomitants that have ceased in contiguity are a condition, as 
absence condition, for present States of consciousness and consciousness- 
concomitants" (Patth I 7). 

99. (23) Those same States, because they assist by their disappearance, are a 
disappearance condition, according as it is said: "States of consciousness and 
consciousness-concomitants that have disappeared in contiguity are a condition, 
as disappearance condition, for present States of consciousness and 
consciousness-concomitants" (Patth I 7). 

100. (24) The same States that are presence condition, because they assist by 
their non-disappearance, should be understood as a non-disappearance conđition. 
Or this dyad is stated as an embellishment of teaching to suit the needs of those 
who are teachable, just as [in the Mãtikã of the Dhammasanganĩ] the "dissociated- 
from-cause dyad" is given aíter the "causeless dyad." 


16. "The presence (atthi) condition is not applicable to Nibbãna. For a presence 
condition is that which is unhelpíul by its absence of existingness ( atthi-bhăvăbhăva ) 
and becomes helptul by obtaining existingness. And Nibbãna does not, aíter being 
unhelptul by its own absence of existingness to those States that have Nibbãna as 
their object, become helptul to them by obtaining existingness. Or alternatively, the 
presence condition, which by its non-existingness is the opposite of helpíulness to 
those States that are associated with arising, etc., is helpíul to them by its existingness. 
So Nibbãna is not a presence condition" (Vism-mht 597). 

It may be noted that atthi has more than one use, among which the following two 
may be mentioned: (1) atthi (is) = upalabbhaniya (is (a) "apprehendable," and (b) not a 
self-contradictory impossibility)— "atthi, bhikkhave, aịãtam —There is an unborn' (Ud 
80), and the discussion on the existence of Nibbãna (XVI.67ff.). (2) Atthi (is) = uppanna 
(arisen)—see "Yam, bhikkhave, rũpam ịãtam pãtubhũtam atthĩ ti tassa sankhã —Of the 
materiality that is bom, maniíested, it is said that 'It is'" (S II 71f.). The atthi-paccaya 
(presence condition), being implicitly equated with the latter, cannot be applied to 
Nibbãna because Nibbãna is not subject to arising (A I 152). 
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[Hoiv Ignorance is a Conditionfor ỉormatỉons] 

101. Now, as regards these twenty-four conditions: 

For those of merit ignorance 
Is a condition in two ways 
And for the next in many ways 
But for the last kind only once. 

102. Herein, for those ofmerit ignorance is a condition in two ĩưays: it is a condition 
in two ways, namely as object condition and as decisive-support condition. For 
ignorance is a condition, as object condition, for íormations of merit of the sense 
sphere at the time of comprehending [by means of insight] ignorance as liable to 
destruction and fall; and it is likewise for those of the fine-material sphere at the 
time of knowing a coníused mind by means of direct-knowledge consciousness 
[through penetrating others' minds, and so on]. But it is a condition, as decisive- 
support condition, in two cases, that is to say, [for the sense-sphere íormation] in 
one who, for the purpose of surmounting ignorance, íulíils the various instances 
of sense-sphere merit-making consisting in giving, etc., and [for the fine-material- 
sphere íormation] in One who arouses the fine-material jhãnas [for the same 
purpose]. Likewise in one who eííects that merit while aspiring to the delight of 
sense-sphere becoming and fine-material becoming because he is coníused by 
ignorance. 

103. Andỷor the next in many ĩvays: it is a condition for íormations of demerit in 
many ways. How? As object condition at the time of the arising of greed, etc., 
contingent upon ignorance; as object-predominance and object-decisive-support 
respectively at the times of giving importance [to ignorance] and enịoying [it]; 
as decisive-support in one who, being coníused by ignorance and unaware of 
danger, kills living things, etc.; as proximity, contiguity, proximity-decisive- 
support, repetition, absence, and disappearance, for the second impulsion and 
those that follow; as root-cause, conascence, mutuality, support, association, 
presence, and non-disappearance, in one doing anything unproíitable. It is 
thus a condition in many ways. 

104. Bntfor the last kind only once: [542] it is reckoned as a condition in one way, 
namely, as decisive-support condition only, for íormations of the imperturbable. 
But its relation as decisive-support condition should be understood as stated 
under íormations of merit. 

[No Single Fruitfrom Single Canse] 

105. Here it may be asked: But how is this? Is ignorance the only condition for 
íormations, or are there other conditions? What is the position here? For íirstly if 
it is the only One, there follows the assertion of a single cause; 17 but then if there 
are others, the description of it as a single cause, namely "With ignorance as 


17. "The assertion of a single cause ( kãrana) is undesirable because it follows that 
there would be production of everything all the time, and because it follows that there 
would be a single homogeneous State;" (Vism-mht 599) cf. XIX.3. 
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condition there are íormations," is incorrect—It is not incorrect. Why not? Here 
is the reason: 

Nor from a sừigle cause arise 

One fruit or many, nor one fruit from many; 

'Tis helpíul, though, to utilize 

One cause and fruit as representative. 

106. Here there is no single or multiple íruit of any kind from a sừigle cause, 
nor a single íruit from multiple causes, but only multiple íruit from multiple 
causes. So from multiple causes, in other words, from temperature, earth, seed, 
and moisture, is seen to arise a multiple íruit, in other words, the shoot, which 
has visible form, odour, taste, and so on. But one representative cause and íruit 
given in this way, "With ignorance as condition there are íormations; with 
íormations as condition, consciousness," have a meaning and a use. 

107. For the Blessed One employs one representative cause and íruit when it is 
suitable for the sake of elegance in instruction and to suit the idiosyncrasies of 
those susceptible of being taught. And he does so in some instances because it 
is a basic íactor, and in some instances because it is the most obvious, and in 
some instances because it is not common to all. 

In the passage "With contact as condition, íeeling" (M I 261) he mentions a 
single cause and íruit because they are basic íactors. For contact is the basic 
cause of íeeling since the kinds of íeeling are deíined according to the kinds of 
contact [as "eye-contact-born íeeling" and so on], and íeeling is contact's basic 
íruit since contact is deíined according to the kinds of íeeling [that it produces]. 
He mentions a single cause in the passage "Disease due to phlegm" (A V 110) 
because that is the most obvious. For here what is obvious is the phlegm, not the 
kamma, etc., [mentioned later in the same sutta]. He mentions a single cause in 
the passage "Bhikkhus, any States whatever that are unproíitable are all rooted 
in unwise attention" (cf. s V 91) because it is not common to all. For unwise 
attention to unproíitable things is not common to all [states] in the way that, say, 
physical basis and object are common to all. 

108. Consequently although other causes of íormations such as physical basis 
and object, conascent States, etc., are actually existent, still ignorance may be 
understood as the representative cause of íormations [íirstly] because it is the 
basic íactor as the cause of other causes of íormations such as craving, etc., as it 
is said: "Craving increases in one who dwells seeing enịoyment" (S II 84), and 
"VVith the arising of ignorance there is the arising of cankers" (M I 55); and 
again because it is the most obvious, "Not knowing, bhikkhus, in ignorance, he 
íorms the íormation of merit" (cf. s II 82); and lastly because it is not common to 
all. [543] So the use of one representative cause and íruit should in each instance 
be understood according to this explanation of it. 18 

109. Here it may be said: "We admit that. But ignorance is reprehensible and 
has entirely undesirable íruit. How then can it rightly be a condition for íormations 
of merit and of the imperturbable? Sugarcane does not grow from [bitter] nimba 

18. Parihãra-vacana —"explanation": not in PED in this sense. 
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seeds." Why should it not be right? For in the world [that is, even among thinkers 
outside the Dispensation it is recognized that] 

Both as opposed and unopposed 

A state's conditions may be íound. 

And both as like and unlike too: 

That does not make it their result. 

110. It is established in the world that when States have a condition, it may be 
opposed or unopposed to them as to presence, individual essence, íunction, and 
so on. For a preceding consciousness is a condition, opposed as to presence, for 
the succeeding consciousness; and the preceding training is a condition likewise 
for the plying of craíts, etc., which take place subsequently. Kamma is a condition, 
opposed as to individual essence, for materiality; and so are milk, etc., for curds, 
and so on. Light is a condition, opposed as to hmction, for eye-consciousness; 
and so are molasses, etc., for intoxicants, and so on. But eye-cum-visible-data, 
etc., are respectively a condition, unopposed as to presence, for eye-consciousness, 
and so on. And the íirst impulsion, and those that follow, are a condition, 
unopposed as to individual essence and íunction, for the impulsions that follow 
them. And just as conditions operate as opposed and unopposed, so also they 
operate as like and unlike. Materiality—for example, temperature and 
nutriment—is a condition for materiality: the like for the like. And so are paddy 
seeds, etc., for paddy crops, and so on. The material is a condition for the 
immaterial, and so is the immaterial for the material: the unlike for the like. And 
so are ox hair and ram's hair, horns, curd, and sesame ílour, etc., respectively for 
dabbn grass, reeds, bhũtanaka grass, and so on. 19 And those States for which these 
are the opposed and unopposed, like and unlike, conditions are not the results 
of these States as well. 

111. So although this ignorance has entirely undesirable íruit for its result 
and is reprehensible in its individual essence, yet it should be understood as a 
condition, opposed or unopposed and like or unlike as the case may be, as to 
presence, íunction, and individual essence, for all these íormations of merit, etc. 
And its State as a condition has already been given in the way beginning, "For 
when unknowing—in other words, ignorance—of suffering, etc., is unaban- 
doned in a man, owing íirstly to his unknowing about suííering and about the 
past, etc., then be believes the suííering of the round of rebirths to be pleasant 


19. Avi —"a goat or sheep": not in PED. The Vism text reads " golomăviỉomavisăụa- 
dadhitũapiịịhãdĩni ca dubbãsarabhũtanakãdĩnam." Vism-mht explains thus: “Golomãvilomãdĩ 
ti ãdisu golomãvũomãni dnbbãya avĩ ti rattã eịakã veditabbã visãnam sarassa dadhitilapitthagũlãni 
bhũtinakassa sevãlam tanậuleyyakassa kharavalavã assatarassã ti evam ãdi ãdisaddena 
sangahito," which renders thus: "As to 'Ox hair and ratris hair, etc./ and the rest: ox hair 
and ram's hair [are conditions for the unlike] dubbã ( dabba ) grass—a ram (avi) should 
be understood as a red sheep (eỉakã); hom is for reeds (s ara); curds, sesame tlour and 
molasses are for bhũtinaka grass; moss is for the tanậuỉeyyaka plant; a she donkey is 
for a mule; and so on in this way as included by the word 'etc.'" (Vism-mht 601). 
Except for the last-mentioned, it seems problematical why these things, if rightly 
interpreted, should be conditions for the things mentioned. 
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and he embarks upon the three kinds of íormations, which are the cause of that 
very suffering" (§62). 

112. Moreover, there is this way of explanation as well: 

Now, when a man is ignorant 
Of death and rebirth and the round, 

The characteristics of the íormed, 

Dependently-arisen States, [544] 

And in his ignorance he íorms 
Formations of this triple kind, 

Then ignorance itselí will be 
Condition for each of the three. 

113. But how does a man who is coníused about these things períorm these 
three kinds of íormations? Firstly, when he is coníused about death, instead of 
taking death thus, "Death in every case is break-up of aggregates," he íigures 
that it is a [lasting] being that dies, that it is a [lasting] being's transmigration to 
another incarnation, and so on. 

114. When he is coníused about reappearance, instead of taking rebirth thus, 
"Birth in every case is maniiestation of aggregates," he íigures that it is a lasting 
being's maniiestation in a new body. 

115. When he is coníused about the round of rebirths, instead of taking the 
round of rebirths as pictured thus: 

The endless Chain of aggregates, 

Of elements, of bases too, 

That carries on unbrokenly 

Is what is called "the round of births," 

he íigures that it is a lasting being that goes from this world to another world, 
that comes from another world to this world. 

116. When he is coníused about the characteristics of íormations, instead of 
apprehending their speciíic and general characteristics, he íigures that 
íormations are self, belong to a self, are lasting, pleasant, beautiíul. 

117. When he is coníused about dependently-arisen States, instead of taking 
the occurrence of íormations to be due to ignorance, etc., he íigures that it is a self 
that knows or does not know, that acts and causes action, that appears in rebirth- 
linking, and he íigures that atoms, an Overlord, etc., shape its body in the various 
States of the embryo and endow it with íaculties, and that when it has been 
endowed with íaculties it touches, íeels, craves, clings, and endeavours, and that 
it becomes anew in the next becoming; or he íigures thus, "All beings ... [are] 
moulded by fate, coincidence and nature" (D I 53). 

118. Thus he íigures, blinded by ignorance. He is like a blind man who wanders 
about the earth, encountering now right and now wrong paths, now heights 
and now hollows, now even and now uneven ground, and so he íorms íormations 
now of merit, now of demerit, now imperturbable. 

119. Hence this is said: 
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As one born blind, who gropes along 
VVithout assistance from a guide, 

Chooses a road that may be right 
At one time, at another wrong, 

So while the íoolish man pursues 
The round of births without a guide, 

Now to do merit he may choose 
And now demerit in such plight. 

But when the Dhamma he comes to know 
And penetrates the truths besides, 

Then ignorance is put to ílight 
At last, and he in peace may go. 

This is the detailed explanation of the clause, "With ignorance as condition 
there are íormations." [545] 

[(m) CONSCIOUSNESS] 

1(1) Kinds o/Mundane Resultant Consciousness] 

120. In the clause, ĩvith formations as condition, consciousness, consciousness is 
sixíold as eye-consciousness, and so on. Herein, eye-consciousness is twofold, 
namely proíitable [kamma-]resultant and unproíitable [kamma-]resultant (see 
Table II for bracketed numbers that follow). Likewise ear-, nose-, tongue-, and 
body-consciousness ((34)-(38) and (50)-(54)). But mind-consciousness is twenty- 
two-fold, namely the two proíitable and unproíitable resultant mind elements 
((39) and (55)), the three root-causeless mind-consciousness elements ((40), (41) 
and (56)), the eight sense-sphere resultant consciousnesses with root-cause 
((42)-(49)), the five of the fine-material sphere ((57)-(61)), and the four of the 
immaterial sphere ((62)-(65)). So all the thirty-two mundane resultant 
consciousnesses ((34)-(65)) are included by these six kinds of consciousness. 
But the supramundane kinds do not belong to the exposition of the round [of 
becoming], and so they are not included. 

121. Here it may be asked: "But how is it to be known that this consciousness 
of the kind stated actually has íormations as its condition?"—Because there is 
no kamma-result when there is no stored-up kamma. For this consciousness is 
kamma-result, and kamma-result does not arise in the absence of stored-up 
kamma. If it did, then all kinds of kamma-resultant consciousnesses would 
arise in all kinds of beings, and they do not do so. This is how it should be 
known that such consciousness has íormations as its condition. 

122. But which kind of consciousness has which kind of íormations as its 
condition? 

Firstly, the following sixteen kinds arise with the sense-sphere íormation of 
merit as condition: the five proíitable resultants beginning with eye- 
consciousness ((34)-(38)), and in the case of mind-consciousness one kind of 
mind element (39) and two kinds of mind-consciousness element ((40)-(41)), 
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and the eight kinds of sense-sphere resultant ((42)-(49)), accordừig as it is said: 
"Owing to proíitable kamma of the sense sphere having been períormed, stored 
up, resultant eye-consciousness" (Dhs §431), "ear-, nose-, tongue-, body- 
consciousness" (Dhs §443), "resultant mind element arises" (Dhs §455), "mind- 
consciousness element accompanied by joy arises" (Dhs §469), "mind- 
consciousness element accompanied by equanimity arises" (Dhs §484), 
"accompanied by joy and associated with knowledge ... accompanied by joy, 
associated with knowledge and prompted ... accompanied by joy and 
dissociated from knowledge ... accompanied by joy dissociated from knowledge 
and prompted ... accompanied by equanimity and associated with knowledge 
... accompanied by equanimity, associated with knowledge and prompted ... 
accompanied by equanimity and dissociated from knowledge ... accompanied 
by equanimity, dissociated from knowledge and prompted" (Dhs §498). 

123. There are five kinds of resultant fine-material-sphere consciousness ((57)- 
(61)) with the fine-material-sphere íormation of merit as condition, according as 
it is said: "Owing to that same proíitable kamma of the fine-material sphere 
havừig been períormed, stored up, [by the development of that same proíitable 
jhãna,] [546] secluded from sense desires ... he enters upon and dwells in the 
resultant íirst jhãna ... fifth jhãna" (Dhs §499). 

124. There are seven kinds of consciousness with the íormation of demerit as 
condition: the five unproíitable resultants beginning with eye-consciousness 
((50)-(54)), one mind element (55), and one mind-consciousness element (56), 
according as it is said: "Because of unproíitable kamma having been períormed 
and stored up, resultant eye-consciousness has arisen ... ear- ... nose- ... tongue- 
... body-consciousness has arisen" (Dhs §556), "resultant mind element" (Dhs 
§562), "resultant mind-consciousness element has arisen" (Dhs §564). 

125. There are four kừids of immaterial resultant consciousness ((62)-(65)) with 
the íormation of the imperturbable as condition, according as it is said: "Owing to 
that same prohtable kamma of the immaterial sphere having been períormed, stored 
up [by the development of that same prohtable immaterial jhãna, with the abandoning 
of bodily pleasure and pain ... he enters upon and dwells in the resultant íourth 
jhãna, which,] with the complete surmoưnting of perceptions of material form ... is 
accompanied by the base consisting of boưndless space" (Dhs §501), "accompanied 
by the base consisting of boundless consciousness" (Dhs §502), "accompanied by 
the base consisting of nothingness" (Dhs §503), "accompanied by the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception" (Dhs §504). 

126. Aíter knowing what kind of consciousness has what íormations as its 
condition, one should now understand how it occurs as follows. 

[(2) The Occurrence of Residtant Consciousness] 

Now, this resultant consciousness all occurs in two ways, namely, (a) in the 
course of an individual existence (or continuity), and (b) at the rebirth-linking 
[moment]. 

Herein, there are the two íiveíold consciousnesses ((34)-(38) and (50)-(54)), 
two mind elements ((39) and (55)), and root-causeless mind-consciousness 
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element accompanied by joy (40), that is, thirteen which occur only in the course 
of an existence in the five-constituent kind of becoming. 20 The remaining nineteen 
occur in the three kinds of becoming, either in the course of an existence or at 
rebirth-linking, as appropriate. How? 

lĩ. (a) In the Course ofan Existence] 

127. Firstly, in one who has been reborn by means of either proíitable-result or 
unproíitable result: according as his íaculties mature, so the five proíitable- 
resultant eye-, etc., consciousnesses occur accomplishing the respective íunctions 
of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching ((d)-(h)), contingent respectively 
upon a desirable or desirable-neutral visible datum, etc., as object that has come 
into the íocus of the eye, etc., and having the sensitivity of the eye, etc., as [material] 
support. And likewise the five unproíitable-resultant consciousnesses; the only 
diííerence being this, that the visible data, etc., as object for these are undesirable 
or undesirable-neutral. And these ten are invariable as to their door, object, 
physical basis, and position [in the cognitive series], and invariable as to their 
íunctions. 

128. Aíter that, next to the proíitable-resultant eye-, etc., consciousness, the 
proíitable-resultant mind element (39) occurs accomplishing the íunction of 
receiving (i), contingent upon the same object as that of the íormer, and having 
the heart-basis as support. [547] And next aíter the unproíitable-resultant eye-, 
etc., consciousness, the unproíitable-resultant mind element (55) occurs likewise. 
But these two, while variable as to door and object, are invariable as to physical 
basis and position, and invariable as to íunction. 

129. Then next to the proíitable-resultant mind element, the root-causeless 
mind-consciousness element accompanied by joy (40) occurs accomplishing 
the íunction of investigation (j), contingent upon the same object as that of the 
mind element, and having the heart-basis as support. And when the object is a 
vivid one in any of the six doors belonging to sense-sphere beings, usually at 
the end of impulsions associated with greed it holds up the [renewal of the] 
course of the life-continuum (b) by occurring either once or twice as registration 
(m), having the same object as that apprehended by the impulsions—so it is said 
in the Majjhima Commentary 21 But in the Abhidhamma Commentary two turns 
of consciousness have been handed down with respect to registration. This 
consciousness has two names, "registration" ( tad-ữrammaụa —lit. having that object 
that the preceding impulsions had) and "aítermath life-continuum" ( piịịhi- 
bhavanga —see XIV122). It is variable as to door and object, it is invariable as to 
physical basis, and it is variable as to position and íunction. 


20. For five-constituent becoming, etc., see §§253-54. "Unproíitable resultant eye- 
consciousness, etc. sometimes arise even in Brahmãs when undesirable visible data, 
etc., come into tocus" (Vism-mht 604); cf. §180. 

21. This reters to the old Sinhalese commentary no longer extant. 
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This, in the first place, it should be understood, is how thirteen kinds of 
consciousness occur only in the course of an individual existence in the five- 
constituent kind of becoming. 

130. As to the remaining nineteen ((41)-(49) and (56)-(65)), there is none that 
does not occur as a rebirth-linking (a) appropriate to it (see §133). But in the 
course of an individual existence, íirstly two, namely, proíitable-resultant and 
unproíitable-resultant root-causeless mind-consciousness elements ((41) and 
(56)) occur accomplishing four íunctions, that is to say the íunction of investigating 
in the five doors (j) next aíter proíitable-resultant and unproíitable-resultant 
mind element, the íunction of registration (m) in the six doors in the way already 
stated, the íunction of life-continuum (b) that continues aíter rebirth-linking given 
by themselves, as long as there is no thought-arising to interrupt the life- 
continuum, and lastly the íunction of death (n) at the end [of the course of an 
existence]. And so these two are invariable as to [possession of heart-] basis, and 
variable as to door, object, position, and íunction. 

131. The eight sense-sphere consciousnesses with root-cause ((42)-(49)) occur 
accomplishing three íunctions, namely the íunction of registration (m) in the six 
doors in the way already stated, the íunction of life-continuum (b) aíter rebirth- 
linking given by themselves, as long as there is no thought-arising to interrupt 
the life-continuum, and lastly the íunction of death (n) at the end. And they are 
invariable as to [possession of heart-] basis, and variable as to door, position, 
and íunction. 

132. The five fine-material consciousnesses ((57)-(61)) and the four immaterial 
consciousnesses ((62)-(65)) occur accomplishing two íunctions, namely, the 
íunction of life-continuum (b) that continues aíter rebirth-linking given by 
themselves, as long as there is no thought-arising to interrupt the life-continuum, 
and the íunction of death (n) at the end. As regards these, those of the fine- 
material sphere are invariable as to [possession of heart-]basis and as to their 
object, and they are variable as to position and íunction, while the others occur 
invariably without [heart-] basis, and they are invariable as to object, and variable 
as to position and íunction. 

This, in the íirst place, is how the thirty-twofold resultant consciousness occurs 
in the course of an individual existence with íormations as condition. And there 
[in the course of an existence] these several íormations are conditions, as kamma 
condition and decisive-support condition, for this [thirty-twofold resultant 
consciousness]. [548] 

12. (b) At Rebirth-Linking] 

133. But what was said above, namely, "as to the remaining nineteen, there is 
none that does not occur as a rebirth-linking appropriate to it" (§130), is hard to 
ưnderstand since it is too brieí. Hence, in order to show the details it may be asked: 
(i) How many kinds of rebirth-linking are there? (ii) How many kinds of rebirth- 
linking consciousness? (iii) Where and by what means does rebirth-linking come 
about? (iv) What does rebirth-linking [consciousness] have as its object? 
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134. (i) Including the rebirth-linking of non-percipient beings there are twenty 
kinds of rebirth-linking. 

(ii) There are nineteen kinds of rebirth-linking consciousnesses, as already 
described. 

(iii) Herein, rebirth-linking by means of the unproíitable-resultant root- 
causeless mind-consciousness element (56) comes about in the States of loss. 
Rebirth-linking by means of the proíitable-resultant (41) comes about in the 
human world among those blind from birth, born deaf, born mad, born drivelling 
(see M I 20; M-a I 118), the sexless, and so on. Rebirth-linking by means of the 
eight Principal resultant consciousnesses with root-cause ((42)-(49)) comes 
about among deities of the sense sphere and the meritorious among men. That 
by means of the five fine-material resultant kinds comes about in the fine-material 
Brahmã-world. That by means of the four immaterial-sphere resultant kinds 
comes about in the immaterial world. So rebirth-linking [consciousness] 
coníorms to the means by which, and the place in which, it comes about. 

(iv) Brieíly, rebirth-linking [consciousness] has three kinds of olýects, namelỵ 
past, present, and not-so-classifiable (see Ch. III, n. 32). Non-percipient rebirth- 
linking [consciousness] has no object. 

135. Herein, in the base consisting of boundless consciousness and the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception, the object of rebirth-linking 
is past. That of the ten kinds of sense-sphere rebirth-linking is past or present. 
That of the rest is not-so-classiỷiable. But while the rebirth-linking consciousness 
occurs thus with three kinds of obịects, the death consciousness, next to which it 
occurs, has only a past or a not-so-classifiable object, there being no death 
consciousness with a present object. Consequently, it should be understood 
how it occurs in the happy destinies and the unhappy destinies as follows, that 
is to say, how rebirth-linking consciousness with one of three kinds of obịects 
occurs next to death consciousness with one of two kinds of obịects. 

136. [From happy to unhappy destiny.] For example, íirstly in the case of a person 
in the happy destinies of the sense-sphere who is an evildoer, when he is lying 
on his deathbed, his evil kamma according as it has been stored up, or its sign, 
comes into íocus in the mind door. For it is said, "Then [the evil deeds that he did 
in the past] ... cover him [and overspread him and envelop him]" (MIII164), and 
so on. Then next to the cognitive series of impulsions ending in registration 22 
that arose contingent upon that [kamma or its sign], death consciousness arises 
making the life-continuum's obịective íield its object. When it has ceased, rebirth- 
linking consciousness arises contingent upon that same kamma or kamma sign 
that had come into íocus, and it does so located in the unhappy destiny being 
driven there by the íorce of deíilements that have not been cut off. [549] This is the 
kind of rebirth-linking that has a past object and comes next to death 
consciousness with a past object. 


22. Vibh-a (Be) adds “suddhaya va ịavanavithiya" here, as in §140 below in all texts. 
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137. In another's case, owing to kamma of the kừid already described, there 
comes into íocus at the mind door at the time of death the sign of the unhappy 
destinies with the appearance of fire and tlames, etc., in the hells, and so on. 23 So 
when the life-continuum has twice arisen and ceased, three sorts of cognitive- 
series consciousness arise contingent upon that object, namely, the one adverting, 
impulsions numbering five because of the slowing down due to the nearness of 
death, and two registrations. Atter that, one death consciousness arises making 
the life-continuum's objective tield its object. At this point eleven consciousnesses 
have elapsed. Then, having that same object, which has a life span of the 
remaining five conscious moments, his rebirth-linking consciousness arises. 
This is the kind of rebirth-linking that has a present object and comes next to 
death with a past object. 

138. In another's case, at the time of death there comes into íocus in one of the 
five doors an interior object that is a cause of greed, and so on. When a series of 
consciousnesses up to determining have arisen in due succession, there arise 
impulsions numbering five because of slowing down due to the nearness of 
death, and two registrations. Atter that, one death consciousness arises making 
the life-continuum's objective tield its object. At this point íiíteen consciousnesses 
have elapsed, namely, two life-continuums, one each adverting, seeing, receiving, 
investigating and determining, five impulsions, two registrations, and one death 
consciousness. Then, having that same object, which has a life span of the 
remaining one conscious moment, his rebirth-linking consciousness arises. This 
also is the kind of rebirth-linking that has a present object and comes next to a 
death consciousness with a past object. 

This, íirstly is how rebirth-linking in an unhappy destiny with past and present 
objects occurs next to death consciousness in a happy destiny with a past object. 

139. [From unhappy to hnppi/ destim/.] In the case of one in an unhappy destiny 
who has stored up blameless kamma all should be understood in the same waỵ 
substituting the bright for the dark side thus: His good kamma, [according as it 
has been stored up], or its sign, comes into íocus in the mind door [and 
continuing] in the way already stated. 

This is how rebirth-linking occurs in a happy destiny with past and present 
obịects next to death consciousness in an unhappy destiny with a past object. 

140. [From happy to happy destiny.] In the case of One in a happy destiny who 
has stored up blameless kamma, when he is lying on his death-bed, his blameless 
kamma according as it has been stored up, or its sign, comes into íocus in the 
mind door. For it is said, “Then [the good deeds he did in the past] ... cover him 
[and overspread him and envelop him]" (M III171), and so on. And that applies 
only in the case of one who has stored up blameless sense-sphere kamma. [550] 
But in the case of one who has stored up kamma of the exalted spheres only the 
sign of the kamma comes into íocus. Then next to the cognitive series of 


23. "'With the appearance offire andflames, etc., in the hells' is said owing to likeness to 
that; appearance of hell and tire does not itselt come into íocus for him then" 
(Vism-mht 607). 
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impulsions ending in registration, or of simple impulsions, that arose contingent 
upon that [kamma or its sign], death consciousness arises making the life- 
continuum's objective íield its object. When it has ceased, rebirth-linking 
consciousness arises contingent upon that same kamma or sign of kamma that 
had come into íocus, and it does so located in the happy destiny, being driven 
there by the íorce of deíilements that have not been cut off. This is the kind of 
rebirth-linking that has a past or a Hot-so-clcissificìble object and comes next to 
death consciousness with a past object. 

141. In another's case, owing to blameless sense-sphere kamma, there comes 
into íocus in the mind door at the time of death the sign of a happy destiny, in 
other words, the appearance of the mother's womb 24 in the case of the human 
world or the appearance of pleasure groves, divine palaces, wishing trees, etc., 
in the case of the divine world. His rebirth-linking consciousness arises next to 
the death consciousness in the order shown for the sign of an unhappy destiny 
This is the kind of rebirth-linking that has a present object and comes next to 
death consciousness with a past object. 

142. In another's case, relatives present [objects to him] at the five sense doors, 
such as a visible datum as object, perhaps flowers, garlands, ílags, banners, etc., 
saying, "This is being oííered to the Blessed One for your sake, dear, set your 
mind at rest"; or a sound as object, perhaps, preaching of the Dhamma, oííerings 
of music, etc.; or an odour as object, perhaps incense, scents, períumes, etc.; or a 
taste as object, perhaps honey molasses, etc., saying, "Taste this, dear, it is a gift 
to be given for your sake"; or a tangible datum as object, perhaps Chinese silk, 
silk of Somãra, saying, "Touch this, dear, it is a gift to be given for your sake." 
Now, when that visible datum, or whatever it may be, as object has come into 
íocus for him and the consciousnesses ending in determining have arisen in 
due succession, there arise in him impulsions numbering five because of slowing 
down due to the nearness of death, and two registrations; aíter that, one death 
consciousness, making the life-continuum's obịective íield its object. At the end 
of that, having that same object, which lasts only a single conscious moment, 
rebirth-linking consciousness arises. This also is the kind of rebirth-linking 
with a present object and comes next to a death consciousness with a past object. 

143. But in the case of another who is in a happy destiny and has obtained 
exalted [consciousness] through earth-kasina jhãna, etc., at the time of his death 


24. The Sammohavinodanĩ adds more details here: "When hell appears it does so like 
a metal cauldron; when the human world appears, the mother's womb appears like a 
woollen slipper (kambala-yãna —for yãna as footwear or sandals see M-a III 222); when 
the heavenly world appears, wishing trees, divine palaces and couches, etc., appear." 

Vism-mht remarks here: "By the words 'the appearance of the motherồ womb/ 
etc., only visual appearance is given as the sign of destiny. Herein, in the íirst place it 
would be logical that sound has not been given in the Commentaries as a sign of 
destiny because it is included in the happy destinies as not-clung-to, but the reason 
for odour, etc., not having been given, will be inquired into" (Vism-mht 609). This 
question is in fact dealt with at length at Vism-mht 611, but the arguments are not 
reproduced here. See note 26 below. 
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there comes into focus at the mind door the sense-sphere proíitable kamma or 
the sign of the kamma or the sign of the destiny, or else the sign of the earth 
kasina, etc., or else the exalted consciousness, [551] or else there comes into 
íocus a superior object of the eye or ear that is a cause for proíitable rebirth. When 
the consciousnesses ending in determining have arisen in due succession, there 
arise in him impulsions numbering five because of slowing down due to the 
nearness of death. But in those who belong to an exalted destiny there is no 
registration. So the One death consciousness arises next to the impulsion and 
making the life-continuum's obịective íield its object. At the end of that, rebirth- 
linkừig consciousness arises located in one of the happy destinies of the sense 
sphere or exalted sphere, and having as its object whichever one among the 
aíoresaid obịects has appeared. This is the kind of rebirth-linkừig with a past, 
present, or not-so-classifiable object next to death consciousness in a happy destiny 
with a not-so-classifiable obịect. 

144. Rebirth-linking next to immaterial-sphere death should be understood in 
this way too. This is how rebirth-linking occurs with a past, present, or not-so- 
classiỊiable obịect next to death consciousness in a happy destiny with a past or 
not-so-classifiable object. 

145. [Prom unhappy to unhappy destiny.] In the case of one in an unhappy destiny 
who is an evil-doer, that kamma, or its sign, or the sign of the destiny comes into 
íocus in the mind door, or in the five doors, as the object that is the cause for the 
unproíitable rebirth. Then his rebirth-linking consciousness arises in due 
succession at the end of the death consciousness and located in the unhappy 
destiny and with one of those obịects as its object. This is how rebirth-linking 
occurs with a past or present object next to death in an unhappy destiny with a 
past object. 

[Hoĩv Kamma is a Condition] 

146. Up to this point there has been shown the occurrence of the nineteeníold 
consciousness as rebirth-linking. Also all this [is íurther classiíied; for] 

While it occurs in linking thus, 

It has a double class beside 

Through kamma, and as mixed and not. 

And is still íurther classiíied. 

147. When this nineteeníold kamma-resultant consciousness occurs thus in 
rebirth-linking, it does so by means of kamma in two ways; for according to the 
way in which the kamma that generates it occurs, the kamma can be its condition 
both as kamma condition acting from a diiíerent time and as decisive-support 
condition, since this is said: "Proíitable ... [and] unproíitable kamma is a 
condition, as decisive-support condition, for [its] result" (Patth I 167, 169). 

148. It should be understood that when it occurs thus, its double class, etc., is 
mixed and not, and it is still ỷurther classiỷied. 

For example: though this [type of consciousness] occurs in one way only as 
rebirth-linking, still it is twofold as divided into mixed and unmixed with 
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materiality; [552] itis threeíold as divided according to sense-desire, fine-material, 
and immaterial becoming (M I 50); it is íouríold as egg-born, womb-born, 
putrescence- (moisture-) born, and of apparitional generation (M I 73); it is 
íiveíold according to destiny (M I 73); it is seveníold according to the stations of 
consciousness (D III 253), and it is eightíold according to the abodes of beings 
[excluding non-percipient beings] (see D III 263). 

149. Herein: 

The mixed is double, sexed and not, 

And that with sex is double too; 

The least decads the íirst has got 
Respectively are three and two. 

150. The mixed is double, sexed and not: that rebirth-linking consciousness, which, 
leaving aside the immaterial becoming, arises here mixed with materiality, is 
twofold as "with sex" and "without sex," 25 because it arises in the fine-material 
sphere without the sex called íemininity íaculty and masculinity íaculty, and 
because—leaving aside the rebirth-linking of one born as a eunuch—it arises in 
the sense-sphere becoming together with that [twofold] sex. 

And that with sex is double too: there also that with sex is twofold because it 
arises in association with either the íemale or the male sex. 

151. The least decads theỷirst has got respectively are three or tiưo: together with the 
rebirth-linking consciousness that is mixed with materiality and comes íirst in 
the pair "mixed and unmixed," there arise, at the least, the two decads (see 
18.5f.) of physical basis and body or else the three decads of physical basis, body, 
and sex. There is no reducing the materiality below that. 

152. But when that minimal amount arises in the two kinds of generation 
termed egg-born and womb-born, it amounts to no more than a drop of cream of 
ghee on a single íibre of new-born [kid's] wool, and it is known as the "embryo 
in the íirst stage" (S I 206). 

153. Herein, how the diííerent kinds of generation come about may be 
understood according to the kind of destiny For as regards these: 

No íirst three generations are 
In hell, or with the deities, 

Save those of earth; all four are íound 
In the three other destinies. 

154. Herein, by the words ivith deities it should be understood that, as in hell 
and among deities—excepting earth deities—so also among the ghosts 
consumed with thirst, the íirst three kinds of generation are not íound; for they 
are apparitional only. But in the remaining three kinds of destiny, in other words, 
among animals, ghosts and human beings, and among the earth deities excepted 
above, there are all four kinds of generation. 


25. Sa-bhava (with sex) and a-hhava (without sex) are not to be contused with sabhava 
(individual essence) and abhãva (absence, non-existence). 
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155. Now: 

The fine material gods have thirty-nine; 

The apparitional and moisture-born 
Have seventy material instances 
At most, and they have thirty at the least. 

156. Firstly among the fine-material Brahmãs of apparitional generation there 
arise together with rebirth-linking consciousness thirty and also nine material 
ừistances [553] with the four groups, namelỵ the decads of the eye, ear, and physical 
basis, and the ennead of life. But leavừig the hne-material Brahmãs aside, among 
the others of apparitional generation and those of the moisture-bom generation 
there are seventy ừistances of materiality at the most with the decads of the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body, physical basis and sex. And these are invariably to be íound 
among deities [of the sense sphere]. Now, the group of material States comprising 
the ten material instances, namely colour, odour, ílavour, nuữitive essence, and the 
four primary elements, with eye sensitivity and life, are called the "eye decad." The 
remaining [groups of material States] should be ưnderstood in the same way 

157. At the least, thirty material instances arise with the decads of the tongue, 
body and physical basis, in those who are blind from birth, deaf, noseless, 26 and 
sexless. Between the most and the least, the allotment should be understood 
according as appropriate. 

158. Aíter knowing this, again: 

One ought to consider the [pair] death and birth 
Under aggregates, obịect, cause, destiny íeeling, 

Happiness, and then thinking applied and sustained, 
Distinguishing them by unlikeness and likeness. 

159. The meaning is this: there is rebirth-linking that is twofold as mixed and 
unmixed [with materiality], and there is the death consciousness next beíore it, 
and their unlikeness and likeness according to these aggregates, etc., must be 
known. How? 

160. Sometimes, next to a four-aggregate immaterial death there is a four- 
aggregate rebirth-linking having a like object; sometimes there is an exalted 
rebirth-linking with an internal object next to an unexalted death with an external 
object. This, íirstly is the method in the case of the immaterial planes. 

Sometimes there is a five-aggregate sense-sphere rebirth-lừikừig next to a four- 
aggregate immaterial death. Sometimes there is a four-aggregate immaterial rebirth- 
linkừig next to a five-aggregate sense-sphere death or hne-material-sphere death. 

Thus there is rebirth-linking with a present object 27 next to a death with a past 
object, there is rebirth-linking in a certain unhappy destiny next to death in a 


26. Vism-mht (p. 611) has a long discussion here of the ditticulty of speaking of the 
Brahmã-world (where there are only the senses of seeing and hearing) in terms of the 
decads, which contain the components of odour and ílavour. (§156) It ends by deíending 
the Visuddhimagga standpoint. 

27. Sammohavinodanĩ (Be) has "rebirth-linking with a past, not so-classitiable, and 
present object next to" and so on. 
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certain happy destiny, there is rebirth-linking with root-cause next to root- 
causeless death, there is triple-root-cause rebirth-linking next to double-root- 
cause death, there is rebirth-linking accompanied by joy next to death 
accompanied by equanimity, there is rebirth-linking with happiness next to 
death without happiness, there is rebirth-linking with applied thought next to 
death without applied thought, there is rebirth-linking with sustained thought 
next to death without sustained thought, there is rebirth-linking with applied 
and sustained thought next to death without applied and sustained thought. 

In this way they can be coupled together by opposites as appropriate. 

161. A mere State that has got its conditions 
Ushers in the ensuing existence; 

While it does not migrate from the past, 

With no cause in the past it is not. 

162. So it is a mere material and immaterial State, arising when it has obtained 
its conditions, that is spoken of, saying that it comes into the next becoming; it is 
not a lasting being, [554] not a soul. And it has neither transmigrated from the 
past becoming nor yet is it maniiested here without cause from that. 

163. We shall explain this by the normal process of human death and rebirth- 
linking. When in the past becoming a man near to a natural or violent death is 
unable to bear the onset of the unbearable daggers of the [paintul] íeelings that 
end in death as they sever the ligatures of the joints in all the limbs, his body 
gradually withers like a green palm leaf lying in the glare of the sun, and when 
the taculties of the eye, etc., have ceased and the body íaculty, mind íaculty, and 
life taculty remain on in the heart-basis alone, then consciousness, which has as 
its support the heart-basis still remaining at that moment, either occurs 
contingent upon some kamma classed as "weighty" "repeated," períormed 
"near" [to death] or previously 28 in other words, the íormation that has obtained 
the remaining conditions, or contingent upon the obịective íield made to appear 
by that kamma, in other words, the sign of the kamma or sign of the destiny. 29 
And while it is occurring thus, because craving and ignorance have not been 
abandoned, craving pushes it and the conascent íormations íling it forward 30 


28. See the classitication of kamma at XIX.74ff. "Repeated" (samãsevita) kamma is not 
mentioned there as such. Of "near" kamma Vism-mht says, "It is that pertormed next 
to death, or which is conspicuous in the memory then, vvhenever it was pertormed" 
(Vism-mht 617). 

29. '“Sign of the kamma' is the event ( vatthu ) by means of which a man accumulates 
kamma through making it the object at the time of accumulation. Even if the kamma 
was pertormed as much as a hundred thousand eons ago, nevertheless at the time of 
its ripening it appears as kamma or sign of kamma. The 'sign of the destiny' is one of 
the visual scenes in the place where rebirth is due to take place. It consists in the 
visual appearance of tlames of fire, etc., to one ready to be reborn in hell, and so on as 
already stated" (Vism-mht 617). 

30. "Owing to craving being unabandoned, and because the previously-arisen 
continuity is similarly deílected, consciousness occurs inclining, leaning and tending 
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on to that objective field, the dangers in which are concealed by ignorance. And 
while, as a continuous process, 31 it is being pushed by craving and tlung forward 
by íormations, it abandons its tormer support, like a man who crosses a river by 
hanging on to a rope tied to a tree on the near bank, and, whether or not it gets 
a turther support originated by kamma, it occurs by means of the conditions 
consisting only in object condition, and so on. 

164. The íormer of these [two States of consciousness] is called "death" ( cuti ) 
because of íalling ( cavana ), and the latter is called "rebirth-linking" (patisandhi) 
because of linking ( paịisandhãna ) across the gap separating the beginning of 
the next becoming. But it should be understood that it has neither come here 
from the previous becoming nor has it become maniiest without the kamma, the 
tormations, the pushing, the objective tield, etc., as cause. 

165. An echo, or its like, supplies 
The íigures here; connectedness 
By continuity denies 
Identity and otherness. 

166. And here let the illustration of this consciousness be such things as an 
echo, a light, a Seal impression, a looking-glass image, for the fact of its not 
Corning here from the previous becoming and for the fact that it arises owing to 
causes that are included in past becomings. For just as an echo, a light, a Seal 
impression, and a shadow have respectively sound, etc., as their cause and come 
into being without going elsewhere, so also this consciousness. 

167. And with a stream of continuity there is neither identity nor otherness. 
For if there were absolute identity in a stream of continuity, there would be no 
torming of curd trom milk. And yet if there were absolute otherness, the curd 
would not be derived from the milk. And so too with all causally arisen things. 
And if that were so there would be an end to all worldly usage, which is hardly 
desirable. So neither absolute identity nor absolute otherness should be assumed 
here. [555] 

168. Here it might be asked: "If no transmigration is maniíested, then aíter the 
cessation of the aggregates in this human person, that íruit could be another 
person's or due to other [kamma], since the kamma that is the condition for the 
íruit does not pass on there [to where the íruit is]? And whose is the íruit since 
there is no experiencer? Thereíore this tormulation seems to be unsatisíactory" 

169. Here is the reply: 


towards the place of rebirth-linking. The 'conascent/ormations' are the volitions conascent 
with the impulsion consciousness next to death. Or they are all those that begin with 
contact. They íling consciousness on to that place of rebirth-linking, which is the 
object of the kamma and so on. The meaning is that they occur as the cause for the 
establishment of consciousness on the object by rebirth-linking as though ílinging it 
there" (Vism-mht 617). 

31. "As a continuous process consisting of death, rebirth-linking, and the adjacent 
consciousnesses" (Vism-mht 617). 
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In continuity the íruit 
Is neither of nor from another; 

Seed's íorming processes will suit 
To show the purport of this matter. 

170. When a íruit arises in a single continuity it is neither another's nor from 
other [kamma] because absolute identity and absolute otherness are excluded 32 
there. The íormative processes of seeds establish the meaning of this. For once 
the íormative processes of a mango seed, etc., have been set aíoot, when the 
particular íruit arises in the continuity of the seed's [growth], later on owing to 
the obtaining of conditions, it does so neither as the íruit of other seeds nor from 
other íormative processes as condition; and those seeds or íormative processes 
do not themselves pass on to the place where the íruit is. This is the analogy 
here. And the meaning can also be understood from the fact that the arts, craíts, 
medicine, etc., learnt in youth give their íruit later on in maturity 

171. Now, it was also asked, “Whose is the íruit, since there is no experiencer?" 
Herein: 

"Experiencer" is a convention 
For mere arising of the íruit; 

They say "It íruits" as a convention, 

When on a tree appears its íruit. 

172. Just as it is simply owing to the arising of tree íruits, which are One part of 
the phenomena called a tree, that it is said “The tree íruits" or “The tree has 
íruited," so it is simply owing to the arising of the íruit consisting of the pleasure 
and pain called experience, which is one part of the aggregates called “deities" 
and “human beings," that it is said “A deity or a human being experiences or 
íeels pleasure or pain." There is thereíore no need at all here for a superíluous 
experiencer. 

173. But it may be said: “That may be so; but then these íormations must be the 
conditions for the íruit either when they are present or when they are not present, 
and if it is when they are present, their result must come about only at the 
moment of their occurrence; but if it is when they are not present, they must bear 
íruit constantly both beíore and aíter their occurrence." It can be replied: 

They are conditions when períormed; 

They bear íruit once, but not again; 

The agent and such similes 

Will serve to make the meaning plain. 

174. Formations are conditions for their own íruit because they have been 
períormed, not because of presence or non-presence, according as it is said: 
[556] "Due to proíitable kamma of the sense sphere having been períormed, 
stored up [in the past], resultant eye-consciousness arises [in the present]" (Dhs 
§431), and so on. Having become conditions for their own íruit according to 


32. Paịisiddhntta —"because ... excluded": paịisiddha is not in PED. Abhisankhara here 
might mean "planting work," not "íormative processes." 
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their capacity they do not again bear fruit since the result has already ripened. 
And in explaining the meaning of this the analogy of the agent, etc., should be 
understood. For just as in the world when someone becomes an agent with the 
aim of completing some business or other, and he buys goods, say, or obtains a 
loan, it is simply the fact of his períorming the transaction that is the condition 
for completing that business, not the transaction's actual presence or non- 
presence; and aíter the completion of the business he has no íurther liability 
Why not? Because the business has been completed. So it is because they have 
been períormed that íormations are conditions for their own fruit, and they do 
not bear fruit aíter they have already given fruit according to their capacity 

Up to this point the occurrence, with íormations as condition, of rebirth- 
linkừig consciousness that occurs in the two ways as mixed and unmixed [with 
materiality] has been illustrated. 

[(3) Hoiv ỉormations are n Conditionỷor Consciousness] 

175. Now, in order to eliminate coníusion about all these thirty-two kinds of 
resultant consciousness: 

One should of these íormations see 
For which and how they are conditions 
In birth and life in all the three 
Kinds of becomừig and the rest. 

176. Herein, the three kinds of becoming, the four kinds of generation, the five 
kinds of destiny, the seven stations of consciousness, and the nine abodes of 
beings are what are called "The kinds of becomừig and the rest." The meaning 
is that it should be recognized for what kinds of resultant consciousness these 
[íormations] are conditions in rebirth-linking and in the course of an individual 
existence, and in what way they are conditions in the various kinds of becoming 
and so on. 

177. Herein, íirstly as regard the/ormation of merit: the íormation of merit 
comprising the eight volitions of the sense sphere ((l)-(8)) is a condition in two 
ways, as kamma condition acting from a diííerent time and as decisive-support 
condition, equally for all the nine kinds of resultant consciousness ((41)-(49)) in 
rebirth-linking in a happy destiny in the sense-sphere becoming. That íormation 
comprising the five proíitable volitions of the fừie-material sphere ((9)-(13)) [is a 
condition] in like manner for the five kinds of rebirth-linking in the fine-material 
becoming ((57)-(61)). 

178. That of the sense sphere divided up as aíoresaid is a condition in two 
ways, as aíoresaid, for seven kừids of limited [-sphere] resultant consciousness 
((34)-(40))—excluding the root-causeless mind-consciousness element 
accompanied by equanimity (41)—in the course of an existence, but not in rebirth- 
linking, in the happy destinies in the sense-sphere becoming. And that same 
íormation is a condition likewise for five kừids of resultant consciousness ((34), 
(35), (39)-(41)) in the course of an existence, not in rebirth-linking, in the fine- 
material becoming. It is a condition likewise for eight kinds of limited [-sphere] 
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resultant consciousness ((34)-(41)) in the course of existence, not in rebirth- 
linking, in the unhappy destinies in the sense-sphere becoming. [557] For then 
it is a condition [for such proíitable-resultant consciousness occurring] in hell 
encountering a desirable object [on such occasions] as the Elder Mahã 
Moggallãna's visits to hell, and so on. But among animals and powerful ghosts 
too a desirable obịect is obtained [through the same condition]. 

179. This eightíold íormation of merit is also a condition likewise for sixteen 
kinds of proíitable-resultant consciousness in the course of an existence ((34)- 
(41)) and in rebirth-linking ((42)-(49)) in the happy destinies in the sense- 
sphere becoming. It is also a condition equally for all ten kinds of resultant 
consciousness in the course of an existence ((34), (35), (39)-(41)) and in rebirth- 
linking ((57)-(61)) in the fine-material becoming. 

180. The /ormation of demerit, comprising the twelve unproíitable volitions 
((22)-(33)), is a condition likewise in the unhappy destinies in the sense-sphere 
becoming for one kind of consciousness in rebirth-linking (56), not in the course 
of an existence; also for six kinds in the course of an existence ((50)-(55)), not in 
rebirth-linking; and for all the seven kinds partly in the course of an existence 
and partly in rebirth-linking. And in the happy destinies in the sense-sphere 
becoming it is a condition likewise for those same seven kinds in the course of 
an existence, not in rebirth-linking. In the fine-material becoming it is a condition 
likewise for four kinds of resultant consciousness ((50)-(51), (55), (56)) in the 
course of an existence, not in rebirth-linking. Then it is a condition for [Brahmãs'] 
seeing undesirable visible data and hearing undesirable sounds that are in the 
sense sphere: there are no undesirable visible data, etc., in the Brahmã-world 
itselí; and likewise in the divine world of the sense sphere. 33 

181. The/ormation ofthe imperturbable is a condition likewise for four kinds of 
resultant consciousness ((62)-(65)) in the course of an existence and in rebirth- 
linking in the immaterial becoming. 

This, íirstly, is how it should be understood what kinds of resultant 
consciousness these íormations are conditions for in rebirth-linking and in the 
[three] kinds of becoming, and in what way they are conditions. And it should 
also be understood in the same way of the kinds of generation and so on. 

182. Here is a statement of the bare headings starting from the beginning. Of 
these [three kinds of] íormations, íirstly the íormation of merit, when giving 
rebirth-linking, produces the whole of its result in two of the kinds of becoming; 
likewise in the four kinds of generation beginning with the egg-bom, in two of 
the kinds of destiny, in other words, the divine and the human; in four of the 
stations of consciousness, [the human, and the planes of the íirst, second and 
third ịhãnas,] described thus, "Diííerent in body and diííerent in perception ... 
diííerent in body and same in perception ... same in body and diííerent in 
perception ... same in body and same in perception ...;" (D III 253) and in only 


33. Vism-mht points out that this is generally but not always so, since deities see 
such portents of their death as the tading of their flowers, etc., which are undesirable 
visible data (see note 43). 
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four of the abodes of beings, because in the abode of non-percipient 
beings it only forms materiality. Thereíore it is a condition in the way 
already stated for twenty-one kừids of resultant consciousness in these 
two kinds of becoming, four kừids of generation, two kinds of destiny, 
four stations of consciousness, and four abodes of beings according 
as they are produced in rebirth-linking ((41)-(49), (57)-(61)) [558] 
and the course of an existence ((34)-(41)), as appropriate. 

183. The íormation of demerit as rebirth-lừiking ripens in the sense- 
sphere becoming only in the four kinds of generation, in the remaining 
three destinies, in the One station of consciousness described thus 
"different in body and same in perception" (D III 253), and in the one 
corresponding abode of beings. Thereíore it is a condition in the way 
already stated for seven kinds of resultant consciousness in one kind 
of becoming, in four kinds of generation, in three kinds of destiny, in 
one station of consciousness, and in one abode of beings, both in 
rebirth-linking (56) and in the course of an existence ((50)-(56)). 

184. The íormation of the imperturbable as rebirth-linking ripens in the 
immaterial becoming, in the apparitional kind of generation onlỵ in the 
divine destiny only, in the three stations of consciousness beginning 
with the base consisting of boưndless space, and in the four abodes of 
beings beginning with the base consisting of boundless space ((62)- 
(65)). Thereíore it is a condition in the way already stated for the four 
kinds of consciousness in one kind of becoming, in one kind of generation, 
in one kind of destiny in three stations of consciousness, and in four 
abodes of beings, both in rebirth-linking and in the course of becoming. 34 

185. This is how: 

One should of these íormations see 

For which and how they are conditions 


34. A Sinhalese text adds the following paragraph: "Also the bodily íormation, when 
giving rebirth-linking, gives the whole of its results in the sense-sphere becoming 
alone in the four generations, in the five destinies, in the tirst two stations of 
consciousness, and in two abodes of beings. Theretore it is a condition in the way 
already stated for the twenty-three kinds of consciousness in one kind of becoming, 
four generations, five destinies, two stations of consciousness, and two abodes of 
beings, both in rebirth-linking and in the course of an existence. The same method 
applies to the verbal tormation. But the mental íormation does not fail to ripen anyvvhere 
except in one abode of beings. Theretore it is a condition in the way already stated for 
the thirty-two kinds of resultant consciousness, as appropriate, in the three kinds of 
becoming, four generations, five destinies, seven stations of consciousness, and eight 
abodes of beings, both in rebirth-linking and in the course of an existence. There is no 
consciousness with íormations as condition in the non-percipient abode of beings. 
Furthermore, in the case of non-percipient beings, the íormation of merit is a condition, 
as kamma condition acting from a diííerent time, for the kinds of materiality due to 
kamma pertormed." 
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In birth and liíe and the three 
Kinds of becoming and the rest. 

This is the detailed explanation of the clause, "With íormations as condition, 
consciousness." 

[(iv) Mentality-Materiality] 

186. For the clause, "With consciousness as condition, mentality-materiality": 

(1) By analysis of mind and matter, 

(2) Occurrence in becoming, etc., 

(3) Inclusion, and (4) manner of condition, 

The exposition should be known. 

187. 1. By analysis of mind and matter: here "mind" ( nãma —mentality) is the 
three aggregates, that is, íeeling, perception, and íormations, because of their 
bending ( namana ) on to the object. "Matter" (rũpa —materiality) is the four great 
primary elements and the materiality derived [by clinging] from the four great 
primaries. Their analysis is given in the Description of the Aggregates (XIV34Í., 
125f.). This, in the íirst place, is how the exposition of mentality-materiality should 
be known "by analysis." 

188. 2. By occurrence in becoming, et cetera : excepting one abode of beings, [that 
is, the non-percipient,] mentality occurs in all the kinds of becoming, generation, 
destiny and station of consciousness, and in the remaining abodes of beings. 
Materiality occurs in two kinds of becoming, four kinds of generation, five 
destinies, the íirst four stations of consciousness, and the íirst five abodes of 
beings. 

189. Now, when this mentality-materiality occurs thus, [559] then in the case 
of sexless embryos and the egg-born, at the moment of their rebirth-linking there 
are maniíested as materiality two organic continuities, that is, the two decads of 
physical basis and body and also the three immaterial aggregates. So in their 
case there are in detail these twenty-three States, namely, twenty States as concrete 
matter and three immaterial aggregates, which should be understood as 
"mentality-materiality with consciousness as condition." But omitting 
repetitions, 35 and so cancelling nine material instances (see 11.88) from one of 
the organic continuities, íourteen States remain. 

By adding the sex decad for those possessed of sex [beíore making the above 
cancellation] there are thirty-three. And omitting repetitions and so cancelling 
eighteen material instances [nine each] from two of the organic continuities, in 
this case íiíteen States remain. 

190. At the moment of rebirth-linking of those of Brahmã's Retinue, among 
apparitionally born beings, four organic continuities are maniíested as 
materiality that is, the decads of eye, ear, and physical basis, and the ennead of 
the life íaculty, and three immaterial aggregates. So in their case in detail these 

35. Resolve compound agahitagahanena as gahitassa a-gahanena, not as a-gahitassa 
gahanena; i.e. it is "by not taking what is taken," not "by taking what has not been 
taken"; cf. IV75. 
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forty-two States, namely, thirty-nine States as concrete materiality and three 
immaterial aggregates, should be understood as "mentality-materiality with 
consciousness as condition." But omitting repetitions and so cancellừig twenty- 
seven ừistances of materiality [nừie each] trom three of the organic continuities, 
fifteen States remaừi. 

191. In the sense-sphere becoming, seven organic continuities are maniiested 
as materiality, and also three immaterial aggregates at the moment of rebirth- 
linking of the remaining kinds of apparitionally born or of the moisture-born 
possessing sex and matured sense bases. So in their case in detail these seventy- 
three States, namely seventy instances of concrete materiality and three immaterial 
aggregates, should be understood as "mentality-materiality with tormations as 
condition." But omitting repetitions and so cancelling fifty-four material 
instances [nine each] from six of the organic continuities, nineteen States remain. 

This is the maximum. But at minimum the computation of "mentality- 
materiality with consciousness as condition" in the rebirth-linking of those 
who lack such and such an organic continuity can be understood in briet and 
detail by reducing it appropriately [The blind, for instance, lack the eye decad.] 

192. For mentality-materiality immaterial beings have only the three [mental] 
aggregates; while non-percipient beings have only the life-faculty ennead, and 
that represents materiality 

193. In the course of an existence, in all places where materiality occurs there 
is manitested the temperature-originated bare [material] octad, which is due 
[initially] to the temperature that occurred together with the rebirth-linking 
consciousness at the moment of its presence. 36 Rebirth-linking consciousness 
does not originate materiality For, just as a man who is íalling into a chasm 
cannot support another, so it, too, is unable to originate materiality because of its 
weakness, which is due to the weakness of the physical basis. But from the íirst 
life-continuum aíter the rebirth-linking consciousness onwards, [560] the bare 
octad originated by consciousness appears. And at the time when sound 
becomes manitest there is the sound ennead due both to temperature occurring 
aíter the moment of rebirth-linking and to consciousness. 

194. The bare octad originated by nutriment appears in beings in the womb 
who live on matter consisting of physical nutriment as soon as their body is 
suttused by nutriment swallowed by the mother; for it is said: 

And so it is that when his mother 
Eats, consuming tood and drink, 

One hidden in his mother's womb 
Thereby obtains his nourishment (S I 206). 

And it appears in apparitionally born beings as soon as they íirst swallow 
the spittle that has come into their own mouths. 


36. "This means, due to the heat element in the materiality that arose together with 
the rebirth-linking consciousness. It is because the heart-basis is arisen only at that 
very moment, that there is weakness of the physical basis" (Vism-mht 622). 
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So, with the twenty-six [material instances] consisting of the bare octad 
originated by nutriment, and of the, at most, two [sound] enneads originated 
respectively by temperature and consciousness, and also with the already- 
mentioned seventy kamma-originated instances (§191) that arise three times in 
each conscious moment [at the instants of arising, presence, and dissolution], 
there are thus ninety-six material instances; and with the three immaterial 
aggregates there is thus a total of ninety-nine States. 

195. Or because sound is not regularly present since it is only sometimes 
maniiested, subtracting it thereíore as twofold [being temperature-originated 
and consciousness-originated], there are these ninety-seven States to be 
understood as "mentality-materiality with consciousness as condition" in all 
beings, according as it happens to be produced. For whether these beings are 
sleeping or idling or eating or drinking, these States keep on occurring in them 
day and night with consciousness as condition. And we shall explain later 
how they have consciousness as their condition (see §200ff.). 

196. Now, although this kamma-bom materiality is the íirst to find a íooting 
in the several kinds of becoming, generation, destiny station of consciousness, 
and abode of beings, it is nevertheless unable to carry on without being 
Consolidated by materiality of triple origination [by consciousness, temperature, 
and nutriment], nor can that of triple origination do so without being 
Consolidated by the íormer. But when they thus give consolidating support to 
each other, they can stand up without íalling, like sheaves of reeds propped 
together on all four sides, even though battered by the wind, and like [boats 
with] broken íloats 37 that have íound a support, even though battered by waves 
somewhere in mid-ocean, and they can last One year, two years ... a hundred 
years, until those beings' life span or their merit is exhausted. 

This is how the exposition should be understood here "by occurrence in 
becoming, etc." 

197. 3. By inclusion: now there is (a) the simple mentality with consciousness 
as condition in both the course of an existence and rebirth-linking in the 
immaterial sphere, and in the course of an existence in the five-constituent 
becoming, and (b) the simple materiality with consciousness as condition in 
both cases among the non-percipient, and in the course of an existence in the 
five-constituent becoming, and (c) the [combined] mentality-materiality [561] 
with consciousness as condition in both cases in the five-constituent becoming. 
All that mentality and materiality and mentality-materiality should be 
understood as "mentality-materiality with consciousness as condition," 
including them under mentality-materiality according to the method that allows 
any one part to represent any remaining one of its kind. 38 


37. Vãhanika —"having a íloat": not in PED. The context suggests a catamaran, 
universal in Indian waters. 

38. The expression "ekadesasarũpekasesa" is grammatically explained at Vism-mht 
623; see allied expressions, “katekasesa" (§204) and “ekasese kate" (§223). Cf. Pãnini 12,64. 
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198. Is this correct in view of the absence of consciousness in non-percipient 
beings?—It is not incorrect. For: 

This consciousness, as cause of mind 
And matter, is twice reckoned: 

Result, and also not-result. 

Wherefore this is correctly said. 

199. The consciousness that is the cause of mentality-materiality is reckoned 
to be twofold classed as resultant and not resultant. And since in the case of 
non-percipient beings materiality is originated by kamma, it has as its condition 
kamma-íormation consciousness that occurred in the five-constituent becoming. 
This applies also to the kamma-originated materiality arising in the course of 
an existence in the five-constituent becoming at the moment of proíitable or any 
other consciousness. So this is correct. 

This is how the exposition can also be known here "by inclusion." 

200. 4. By manner of condition: here: 

Resultant-consciousness conditions 
Mentality íirst in nine ways, 

Then basis matter in nine ways, 

And other matter in eight ways; 

Formation-consciousness conditions 
This matter in a single way 
The rest of consciousness conditions 
This matter as the case may be. 

201. Rebirth-linking or some other kind of resultant consciousness is a 
condition in nine ways, as conascence, mutuality support, association, kamma- 
result, nutriment, íaculty, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, either at 
rebirth-linking or in the course of an existence, for that mentality called resultant, 
whether mixed with materiality or not. At rebirth-linking it is a condition in 
nine ways, as conascence, mutuality, support, kamma-result, nutriment, íaculty, 
dissociation, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for the materiality of 
the physical [heart-] basis. It is a condition in eight ways, namely as the above 
conditions omitting the mutuality condition, for materiality other than the 
materiality of the physical basis. 

Kamma-íormation consciousness is a condition in one way only, as decisive- 
support condition, for the materiality of non-percipient beings, or for the kamma- 
born materiality in the five-constituent becoming, according to the Suttanta 
method. 

All the remaining kinds of consciousness from the time of the íirst life- 
continuum [consciousness following rebirth-linking] onwards should be 
understood as a condition for some kind of mentality-materiality as appropriate. 
But since the whole contents of the Patthãna must be cited in order to show how 
it acts in detail, we do not undertake that. 

202. Here it may be asked: "But how is it to be known [562] that the mentality- 
materiality of rebirth-linking has consciousness as its condition?" From the 
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suttas and from logic. For in the suttas it is established in many places that 
íeeling, etc., have consciousness as condition in the way beginning, "States 
with parallel occurrence through consciousness" (Dhs §1522). But as to logic: 

From matter seen here to be born 
Of consciousness a man can tell 
That consciousness is a condition 
For matter when unseen as well. 

VVhether consciousness likes it or not, [certain] material instances are seen to 
arise in coníormity with it. And the unseen is iníerred from the seen. So it can be 
known, by means of the consciousness-born materiality that is seen, that 
consciousness is also a condition for the unseen materiality of rebirth-linking. 
For it is said in the Patthãna that, like the consciousness-originated, also the 
kamma-originated has consciousness as its condition (see Patth I 172-73). 

This is how the exposition should be known "by manner of condition." 

This is the detailed explanation of the clause "With consciousness as 
condition, mentality-materiality." 

[(v) The Sixfold Base] 

203. As to the clause "With mentality-materiality as condition, the sixíold 
base": 

Three aggregates are "mind"; the basis, 

Primaries, and the rest are "matter": 

And while all that conditions this 
A part can represent the rest. 

204. In the case of the mentality-materiality that is here a condition for the 
sixíold base, mentality is the three aggregates beginning with íeeling, while 
materiality should be understood as that included in one's own continuity stated 
thus "primaries and the rest are 'matter'," that is to say, the four primaries, six 
physical bases, and life íaculty, [since they are conditioning íactors] invariably 
But this mentality and this materiality and this mentality-materiality, each one 
representing the rest as "mentality-materiality," should be understood as a 
condition for the sixíold base consisting of the sixth base and the sixíold base 
each one representing the rest as the "sixíold base." Why? Because in the 
immaterial becoming there is only mentality as a condition, and that is a condition 
only for the sixth base, [namely the mind base,] not for any other. For it is said in the 
Vibhaiiga, "With mentality as condition, the sixth base" (Vibh 179). 

205. Here it may be asked: "But how is it to be known that mentality-materiality 
is a condition for the sixíold base?" Because the latter exists when mentality- 
materiality exists. For a given base exists when a given kind of mentality and 
materiality exists, not otherwise. But the way in which the one comes to exist 
when the other does will be explained below in the section dealing with how it 
is a condition. [563] Thereíore: 

A wise man should contrive to tell 
Which one conditions which, and how, 
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At rebirth and in life as well; 

[The explanation follows now.] 

206. Herein what follows illustrates the meaning. 

[(1) Mentaỉừy as Condition] 

In immaterial rebirth 
And life the mind alone will come 
In seven ways and six to be 
Condition at the mừiimum. 

207. How? In rebirth-linking, íirstly mentality is a condition in seven ways at 
the minimum, as conascence, mutuality, support, association, kamma-result, 
presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for the sixth base. Some mentality 
however, is a condition, as root-cause condition [that is, greed, etc.,] and some as 
nutriment condition [that is, contact and mental volition]. So it is also a condition 
in other ways. It is by the [two latter] that the maximum and minimum should be 
understood. In the course of an existence, too, resultant mentality is a condition 
as already stated. But the other [non-resultant] kind is a condition in six ways at 
minimum, as the aíoresaid conditions except for kamma-result condition. Some, 
however, are a condition, as root-cause condition, and some as nutriment 
condition. So it is also a condition in other ways. It is by these that the maximum 
and minimum should be understood. 

208. In five-constituent becoming 

At rebirth, mind in the same ways 
Acts as condition for the sixth, 

And for the others in six ways. 

209. Besides the immaterial States, also in the five-constituent becoming that 
resultant mentality, in association with the heart-basis, is a condition in seven 
ways at the minimum for the sixth, the mind base, in the same way as was said 
with respect to the immaterial States. But in association with the four primary 
elements, it is a condition in six ways, as conascence, support, kamma-result, 
dissociation, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for the other five 
beginning with the eye base. Some, however, are a condition as root-cause 
condition, and some as nutriment condition. It is by these that the maximum 
and minimum should be understood. 

210. Result is for result condition 
During a life in the same ways; 

While non-result the non-resultant 
Sixth conditions in six ways. 

211. For, as in rebirth-linking, so also in the course of an existence in the five- 
constituent becoming, resultant mentality is a condition in the seven ways at 
minimum for the resultant sixth base. But non-resultant mentality is a condition 
in six ways at minimum for the non-resultant sixth base, leaving out kamma- 
result condition. The maximum and minimum should be understood in the way 
already stated. 
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212. And during life, result conditions 
The other five in íouríold way; 

The non-resultant kind can be 
Explained in the aíoresaid way [564] 

213. Again, in the course of an existence, the other resultant mentality which 
has as its physical basis the eye sensitivity, etc., is a condition in four ways, as 
postnascence, dissociation, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for 
the rest of the five beginning with the eye base. And as the resultant, so also the 
non-resultant is explained; thereíore [the mentality] classed as proíitable, etc., 
should be understood as their condition in four ways. 

This, íirstly, is how it should be understood what bases mentality alone is a 
condition for in rebirth-linking and in the course of an existence, and how it is a 
condition. 

214. [(2) Materiality as Condition] 

Not even for a single base 
In immaterial becoming 
Is matter a condition here. 

But in five-aggregate becoming 

Basis as matter is condition 
At rebirth in a sixíold way 
For the sixth base; the primaries 
Are for the five in íouríold way 

215. As to matter, the materiality of the physical [heart-] basis is a condition in 
rebirth-linking in six ways, as conascence, mutuality, support, dissociation, 
presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for the sixth, the mind base. But 
the four primaries are in general, that is to say in rebirth-linking and in the 
course of an existence, conditions in four ways, as conascence, support, presence, 
and non-disappearance conditions, for any of the five bases beginning with the 
eye, whenever they arise. 

216. Life and in liíetime food as well. 

Conditions five in threeíold way; 

These five, the sixth in sixíold way; 

Basis, the sixth in íiveíold way 

217. But in rebirth-linking and in the course of an existence the material life 
[íaculty] is a condition in three ways, as presence, non-disappearance, and íaculty 
conditions, for these five beginning with the eye. Nutriment too is a condition in 
three ways, as presence, non-disappearance, and nutriment conditions, and that 
is so in the course of an existence, not in rebirth-linking, and applies when the 
bodies of beings subsisting on nutriment are suííused with the nutriment. In the 
course of an existence, not in rebirth-linking, those five bases beginning with 
the eye are conditions in six ways, as support, prenascence, íaculty, dissociation, 
presence and non-disappearance conditions, for [that part of] the sixth, the 
mind base, comprising eye-, ear-, nose-, tongue-, and body-consciousness. But 
in the course of an existence, not at rebirth-linking, the materiality of the [heart- 
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] basis is a condition in five ways, as support, prenascence, dissociation, presence, 
and non-disappearance conditions, for the remaining mind base apart from the 
five consciousnesses. This is how it should be understood what bases materiality 
alone is a condition for in rebirth-linking and in the course of an existence, and 
how it is a condition. [565] 

[(3) Mentaỉừy-Materiaỉừy as Condition] 

218. Which mind-cum-matter combination 
Is a condition for which kind 

And how it is so in each case, 

A wise man should now seek to find. 

219. For example, íirstly, in rebirth-linking in the five-constituent becoming, 
the mentality-materiality, in other words, the trio of aggregates with the materiality 
of the [heart-] basis, is a condition, as conascence, mutuality, support, kamma- 
result, association, dissociation, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, 
etc., for the sixth, the mind base. This is merely the heading; but since it can all 
be construed in the way already stated, the detail is not given here. 

This is the detailed explanation of the clause "With mentality-materiality as 
condition, the sixíold base." 

[(vi) Contact] 

220. As to the clause "With the sixíold base as condition, contact": 

Contact is brieíly of six kinds 
With eye-contact and others too; 

According to each consciousness 
It is in detail thirty-two. 

221. Brieíly, with the clause "With the sixíold base as condition, contact," 
there are only the six kinds beginning with eye-contact, that is to say eye-contact, 
ear-contact, nose-contact, tongue-contact, body-contact, and mind-contact. But 
in detail the five proíitable resultant and the five unproíitable resultant beginning 
with eye-contact make ten; the rest, which are associated with the twenty-two 
kinds of mundane resultant consciousness, make twenty-two. So all these come 
to thirty-two ((34)-(65)), like the consciousness with íormations as condition 
given above. 

222. But as to the sixíold base that is a condition for this thirty-twofold contact. 
Herein: 

Some wise men take the sixíold base 
To be the five internal bases 
With the sixth; but others count 
These plus the six external bases. 

223. Herein, íirstly, there are those who take this to be an exposition of the 
occurrence of what is clung to, [that is, kammically-acquired aggregates,] and 
they maintaừi that the conditioning [bases] and the conditionally-arisen [contact] 
are only what is included in one's own continuity. They take any one part to 
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represent any remaining one of its kind, since the condition for contact in the 
immaterial States is the sixth base [only], according to the text "With the sixth 
base as condition, contact" (Vibh 179), and elsewhere it is the sixíold base 
inclusively. So they have it that "sixíold base" means the internal [five] beginning 
with the eye plus the sixth (mind) base. For that sixth base and that sixíold base 
are styled "sixíold base." But there are those who maintain that it is only the 
conditionally-arisen [contact] that is contained in a single continuity while the 
conditioning [bases] are contained in separate [that is, past] continuities as well. 
They maintain that all and any such bases are a condition for contact, and they 
include also the [six] external ones. So they have it that "sixíold base" means the 
same internal [five] plus the sixth plus the extemal ones beginning with visible 
data. For that sixth base and that [partial] sixíold base and the sixíold base 
along with these [external ones] each representing the rest [566] are styled 
sixíold base too. 

224. Here it may be asked: "One kind of contact does not derive from all the 
bases, nor all the kinds of contact from one base. And yet 'With the sixíold base 
as condition, contact' is said in the singular. Why is that?" 

225. Here is the answer: It is true that neither is one derived from all nor all 
from one. However, one is derived from many For eye-contact is derived from the 
eye base, from the visible-data base, from the mind base reckoned as eye- 
consciousness, and from the mental-datum base consisting of the remaining 
associated States. And each case should be construed as appropriate in this way. 
Thereíore: 

Though stated in the singular, 

He shows therewith in all such cases 
That this contact, though only one, 

Is yet derived from several bases. 

Though stated in the singular: the meaning is, by this statement in the singular 
that "With the sixíold base as condition, contact," it is pointed out by the Blessed 
One ( Tãdin ) that contact, which is of one kind, comes into being from many 
bases. 

[Hozv the Sixfold Base is n Conditionỷor Contact] 

226. But as regards these bases: 

Five in six ways; and aíter that 
One in nine ways; the external six 
As contact's conditionality 
According to each case we fix. 

227. Here is the explanation: íirstlỵ the five consisting of the eye base, etc., are 
conditions in six ways, as support, prenascence, íacultỵ dissociation, presence, 
and non-disappearance conditions, for contact classed in five ways as eye- 
contact, and so on. Aíter that, the single resultant mind base is a condition in 
nine ways, as conascence, mutuality, support, result, nutriment, íaculty, 
association, presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for the variously- 
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classed resultant mind contact. But in the case of the external bases, the visible- 
data base is a condition in four ways, as object, prenascence, presence, and non- 
disappearance conditions, for eye-contact. Likewise the sound base, etc., 
respectively for ear-contact, and so on. But these and mental data as object are 
conditions likewise, and as object condition too, for mind-contact, so “the external 
six as contact's conditionality according to each case we fix." 

This is the detailed explanation of the clause "With the sixíold base as 
condition, contact." 

[(vu) Feeling] 

228. As to the clause “With contact as condition, íeeling": 

Feelings, when named by way of door 
"Eye-contact-born" and all the rest, 

Are only six; but then they are 
At nine and eighty sorts assessed. 

229. In the analysis of this clause [in the Vibhaiiga] only six kinds of íeeling 
according to door are given thus, "Eye-contact-born íeeling, ear-, nose-, tongue-, 
body-, mừid-contact-born íeeling" (Vibh 136). [567] Still, when classed according 
to association with the eighty-nine kinds of consciousness, they are “at nine 
and eighty sorts assessed." 

230. But from the nine and eighty íeelings 
Thirty-two, no more, appear 
Associated with result. 

And only those are mentioned here. 

Herein, contact in the five doors 
Conditions five in eightíold way, 

And single way the rest; it acts 
In the mind door in the same way 

231. Elerein, in the five doors contact beginning with eye-contact is a condition 
in eight ways, as conascence, mutuality, support, result, nutriment, association, 
presence, and non-disappearance conditions, for the five kinds of íeeling that 
have respectively eye sensitivity, etc., as their physical basis. But that contact 
beginning with eye-contact is a condition in one way only, as decisive-support 
condition, for the rest of resultant íeeling in the sense sphere occurring in each 
door as receiving, investigation and registration. 

232. In the mind door in the same may: the contact called conascent mind-contact 
is also a condition in the same eight ways for sense-sphere resultant íeeling 
occurring as registration in the mind door, and so also for the kinds of resultant 
íeeling in the three planes occurring with rebirth-linking, life-continuum and 
death. But the mind-contact associated with mind-door adverting is a condition 
in one way only as decisive-support condition, for the kinds of íeeling that occur 
in the mind door as registration in the sense sphere. 

This is the detailed explanation of the clause “With contact as condition, 
íeeling." 
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233. As regards the clause "With íeeling as condition, craving": 

Six cravings, for things visible 
and all the rest, are treated here; 

And each of these, when it occurs, 

Can in one of three modes appear. 

234. Six kinds of craving are shown in the analysis of this clause [in the 
Vibhahga] as "visible-data craving, sound, odour, ílavour, tangible-data, and 
mental-data craving" (Vibh 136), called aíter their obịects, as a son is called aíter 
his íather "banker's son," "brahman's son." Each of these six kinds of craving 
is reckoned threeíold according to its mode of occurrence as craving for sense 
desires, craving for becoming, or craving for non-becoming. 

235. When visible-data craving occurs enịoying with sense-desire enịoyment 
a visible datum as object that has come into the íocus of the eye, it is called 
craving for sense desires. But when [that same visible-data craving] occurs along 
with the eternity view that assumes that same object to be lasting and etemal, 
[568] it is called craving for becoming; for it is the greed accompanying the 
eternity view that is called craving for becoming. When it occurs along with the 
annihilation view that assumes that same object to break up and be destroyed, it 
is called craving for non-becoming; for it is the greed accompanying the 
annihilation view that is called craving for non-becoming. So also in the case of 
craving for sounds, and so on. 

These amount to eighteen kinds of craving. The eighteen with respect to 
one's own visible data (one's own appearance), etc., and eighteen with respect 
to external [visible data (another's appearance), etc.,] together make thirty-six 
kinds. Thirty-six in the past, thirty-six in the íuture, and thirty-six in the present, 
make one-hundred-and-eight kinds of craving. When these are reduced again, 
they should be understood to amount to the six kinds only with visible data, etc., 
as object; and these, to three only, as craving for sense desires, and so on. 

236. Out of selíish aííection for íeeling aíter taking pleasure in it when it arises 
through a visible datum as object, etc., these beings accord much honour to 
painters, musicians, períumers, cooks, weavers, distillers of ehxirs, 39 physicians, 
etc., who íurnish respectively visible data as object, etc., just as out of aííection 
for a child they reward the child's nurse aíter taking pleasure in the child. That 
is why it should be understood that these three kinds of craving have íeeling as 
their condition. 

237. What is intended here is but 
Resultant pleasant íeeling; hence 
'Tis a condition in one way 

For all this craving's occurrence. 

In one ĩvay: it is a condition as decisive-support condition only. 

238. Or alternatively: 


39. Rasayana —"elixir": not in PED; cf. D-a 568 and Ud-a (commentary to Ud 8.5) 
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A man in pain for pleasure longs, 

And íinding pleasure, longs for more; 

The peace of equanimity 
Is counted pleasure too; thereíore 

The Greatest Sage announced the law 
"With íeeling as condition, craving," 

Since all three íeelings thus can be 
Conditions for all kinds of craving. 

Though íeeling is condition, still 
Without inherent tendency 
No craving can arise, and so 
From this the períect saint is free. 40 

This is the detailed explanation of the clause "VVith íeeling as condition, 
craving." 


[(IX) Clinginc] 

239. As regards the clause "With craving as condition, clinging": 

Four clingings need to be explained 

(1) As to analysis of meaning, 

(2) As to the brief and full account 

Of States, (3) and also as to order. [569] 

240. Herein, this is the explanation: íirstly, there are these four kinds of clinging 
here, namely, sense-desire clinging, [false-] view clinging, rules-and-vows 
clinging, and self-doctrine clinging. 

241. 1. The analysis of meaning is this: it clings to the kind of sense-desire called 
sense-desire's physical object (see Ch. lỵ n. 24), thus it is sense-desire clinging. 
Also, it is sense-desire and it is clinging, thus it is sense-desire clinging. Clinging 
(upãdãna) is firm grasping; for here the preíix upa has the sense of íirmness, as in 
upãyãsa (great misery—see §48) and upakuịịha (great pox), 41 and so on. Likewise, 
it is [íalse] view and it is clinging, thus it is [íalse-] view clinging; or, it clings to 


40. “‘Though Ịeeling is condition’ is said in order to prevent a generalization from the 
preceding words 'With íeeling as condition' to the ettect that craving arises in the 
presence of every condition accompanied by teeling—But is it not impossible to 
prevent over-generalization in the absence of any such statements as Teeling 
accompanied by inherent tendency is a condition for craving'?—No; for we are dealing 
with an exposition of the round of rebirths. Since there is no round of rebirths without 
inherent tendencies, so far as the meaning is concerned it may be taken for granted 
that the condition is accompanied by inherent tendency. Or alternatively, it may be 
recognized that this condition is accompanied by inherent tendency because it follows 
upon the words 'With ignorance as condition/ And with the words 'With teeling as 
condition, craving' the ruling needed is this: 'There is craving only with íeeling as 
condition/ and not 'With íeeling as condition there is only craving'" (Vism-mht). For 
inherent tendencies see XXII.45, 60; MN 64. The Arahant has none. 

41. Upakuttha —"great pox" or "great leprosy": not in PED; see kutịha. 
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[íalse] view, thus it is [íalse-] view clinging; for in [the case of the íalse view] 
"The world and self are eternal" (D I 14), etc., it is the latter kind of view that 
clings to the íormer. Likewise, it clings to rite and ritual, thus it is rules-and- 
vows clinging; also, it is rite and ritual and it is clinging, thus it is rules-and- 
vows clinging; for ox asceticism, ox vows, etc. (see M I 387f.), are themselves 
kinds of clinging, too, because of the misinterpretation (insistence) that 
puriíication comes about in this way Likewise, they indoctrinate by means of 
that, thus that is doctrine; they cling by means of that, thus that is clinging. What 
do they indoctrinate with? What do they cling to? Self. The clinging to doctrines 
of self is self-doctrine clinging. Or by means of that they cling to a self that is a 
mere doctrine of self; thus that is self-doctrine clinging. This, íirstly, is the 
"analysis of meaning." 

242. 2. But as regards the brief and full account of States, íirstly, in brieí sense- 
desire clinging is called "íirmness of craving" since it is said: "Herein, what is 
sense-desire clinging? That which in the case of sense desires is lust for sense 
desires, greed for sense desires, delight in sense desires, craving for sense desires, 
íever of sense desires, iníatuation with sense desires, committal to sense desires: 
that is called sense-desire clinging" (Dhs §1214). "Firmness of craving" is a 
name for the subsequent craving itselí, which has become firm by the iníluence 
of previous craving, which acts as its decisive-support condition. But some have 
said: Craving is the aspiring to an object that one has not yet reached, like a 
thief's stretching out his hand in the dark; clinging is the grasping of an object 
that one has reached, like the thief's grasping his obịective. These States oppose 
fewness of wishes and contentment and so they are the roots of the suííering 
due to seeking and guarding (see DII 58f.). The remaining three kinds of clinging 
are in brieí simply [íalse] view. 

243. In detail, however, sense-desire clinging is the firm State of the craving 
described above as of one-hundred-and-eight kinds with respect to visible data 
and so on. [False-] view clinging is the ten-based wrong view, according as it is 
said: "Herein what is [íalse-] view clinging? There is no giving, no oííering, ... 
[no good and virtuous ascetics and brahmans who have themselves] realized by 
direct-knowledge and declare this world and the other world: such view as this 
... such perverse assumption is called [false-]view clinging" (Vibh 375; Dhs 
§1215). Rules-and-vows clinging is the adherence [to the view that] puriíication 
comes through rules and vows, according as it is said: "Herein, what is rules- 
and-vows clinging? ... That puriíication comes through a rite, that puriíication 
comes through a ritual, [570] that puriíication comes through a rite and ritual: 
such view as this ... such perverse assumption is called rules-and-vows clinging" 
(Dhs §1216). Self-doctrine clinging is the twenty-based [íalse] view of 
individuality according as it is said: "Herein, what is self-doctrine clinging? 
Here the untaught ordinary man ... untrained in good men's Dhamma, sees 
materiality as self ... such perverse assumption is called self-doctrine clinging" 
(Dhs §1217). This is the "brieí and full account of States." 

244. 3. As to order: here order is threeíold (see XIV211), that is to say order of 
arising, order of abandoning, and order of teaching. Herein, order of arising of 
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deíilements is not meant literally because there is no first arising of deíilements 
in the beginnừigless round of rebirths. But in a relative sense it is this: usually 
in a single becoming the misinterpretation of (insistence on) eternity and 
annihilation are preceded by the assumption of a self. After that, when a man 
assumes that this self is eternal, rules-and-vows clingừig arises in him for the 
purpose of puriíying the self. And when a man assumes that it breaks up, thus 
disregardừig the next world, sense-desire clinging arises in him. So self-doctrine 
clinging arises first, and after that, [false-] view clinging, and rules-and-vows 
clinging or sense-desire clinging. This, then, is their order of arising in one 
becoming. 

245. And here [false-] view clinging, etc., are abandoned first because they 
are eliminated by the path of stream-entry Sense-desire clinging is abandoned 
later because it is eliminated by the path of Arahantship. This is the order of 
their abandoning. 

246. Sense-desire clinging, however, is taught first among them because of 
the breadth of its objective field and because of its obviousness. For it has a 
broad obịective field because it is associated with eight kừids of consciousness 
((22)-(29)). The others have a narrow objective field because they are associated 
with four kinds of consciousness ((22), (23), (26) and (27)). And usually it is 
sense-desire clinging that is obvious because of this generation's love of 
attachment (see M 1167), not so the other kinds. One possessed of sense-desire 
clinging is much given to display and ceremony (see M I 265) for the purpose of 
attaining sense desires. [False-] view clinging comes next to the [sense-desire 
clinging] since that [display and ceremony] is a [íalse-] view of his. 42 And that 
is then divided in two as rules-and-vows clinging and self-doctrine clinging. 
And of these two, rules-and-vows clinging is taught íirst, being gross, because 
it can be recognized on seeing [it in the íorms of] ox practice and dog practice. 
And self-doctrine clinging is taught last because of its subtlety. This is the 
"order of teaching." 

[Hoĩv Craving is n Conditionỷor Clinging] 

247. For the íirst in a single way; 

But for the three remaining kinds 

In seveníold or eightíold way 

248. As regards the four kinds of clinging taught in this way, craving for 
sense desires is a condition in one way as decisive-support, for the íirst kừid, 
namely, sense-desire clinging, because it arises in relation to the obịective íield 
in which craving delights. But it is a condition in seven ways, as conascence, 
mutuality, support, association, presence, non-disappearance, and root-cause, 
or in eight ways, as [those and] decisive-support as well, for the remaining 
three kinds. And when it is a condition as decisive-support, then it is never 
conascent. 


42. Ee has "sassatan ti"; Ae has “sa'ssa diịịhi ti"; Vibh-a (Be), "na sassataditịhi ti.” 
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This is the detailed explanation of the clause "With craving as condition, 
clinging." [571] 

[(x) Becoming] 

249. As to the clause "With clinging as condition, becoming": 

(1) As to meaning, (2) as to State, 

(3) Purpose, (4) analysis, (5) synthesis, 

(6) And which for which becomes condition, 

The exposition should be known. 

250. 1. As to meaning: Herein, it becomes (bhavati), thus it is becoming ( hhava). 
That is twofold as kamma-process becoming and rebirth-process becoming, 
according as it is said: "Becoming in two ways: there is kamma-process becoming 
and there is rebirth-process becoming" (Vibh 137). Herein, the kamma process 
itselí as becoming is “kamma-process becoming"; likewise the rebirth process 
itselí as becoming is “rebirth-process becoming." And here, rebirth is becoming 
since it becomes; but just as “The arising of Buddhas is bliss" (Dhp 194) is said 
because it causes bliss, so too kamma should be understood as "becoming," 
using for it the ordinary term for its íruit, since it causes becoming. This, íirstly 
is how the exposition should be known here "as to meaning." 

251. 2. As to State: íirstly kamma-process becoming in brieí is both volition and 
the States of covetousness, etc., associated with the volition and reckoned as 
kamma too, according as it is said: "Herein, what is kamma-process becoming? 
The íormation of merit, the íormation of demerit, the íormation of the 
imperturbable, either with a small (limited) plane or with a large (exalted) plane: 
that is called kamma-process becoming. Also all kamma that leads to becoming 
is called kamma-process becoming" (Vibh 137). 

252. Here the íormation of merit is, in terms of States, the thirteen kinds of 
volition ((1)-(13)), the íormation of demerit is the twelve kinds ((22)-(33)), and 
the íormation of the imperturbable is the four kinds ((14)-(17)). So with the 
words either ĩvith a stnall (limited) plane or ivith a large (exalted) plane the 
insigniiicance or magnitude of these same volitions' result is expressed here. 
But with the words also all kamma that leads to becoming the covetousness, etc., 
associated with volition are expressed. 

253. Rebirth-process becoming brieíly is aggregates generated by kamma. It is 
of nine kinds, according as it is said: “Herein, what is rebirth-process becoming? 
Sense-desire becoming, fine-material becoming, immaterial becoming, percipient 
becoming, non-percipient becoming, neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient 
becoming, one-constituent becoming, [572] four-constituent becoming, five- 
constituent becoming: this is called rebirth-process becoming" (Vibh 17). 

254. Herein, the kind of becoming called “having sense desires" is sense-desire 
becoming. Similarly with th e fine-material and immaterial kinds of becoming. It is 
the becoming of those possessed of perception, or there is perception here in 
becoming, thus it is percipient becoming. The opposite kind is non-percipừnt 
becoming. Owing to the absence of gross perception and to the presence of subtle 
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perception there is neither perception nor non-perception in that kind of 
becoming, thus it is neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient becoming. It is becoming 
constituted out of the materiality aggregate only, thus it is one-constituent becoming, 
or that kind of becoming has only One constituent, [the materiality aggregate, or 
dimension,] thus it is one-constituent becoming. And similarly the four-constituent 
[has the four mental aggregates, or dimensions,] and the fíve-constituent [has the 
material and the four mental aggregates, or dimensions]. 

255. Herein, sense-desire becoming is five aggregates acquired through kamma 
(clung to). Likewise the fine-material becoming. Immaterial becoming is four. 
Percipient becoming is four and five. Non-percipient becoming is one aggregate 
that is acquired through kamma (clung to). Neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient 
becoming is four. One-constituent becoming, etc., are respectively one, four, and 
five aggregates as aggregates that are acquired through kamma (clung to). 

This is how the exposition should be known here "as to State." 

256. 3. As to purpose: although íormations of merit, etc., are of course dealt with 
in the same way in the description of becoming and in the description of 
íormations (see Vibh 135, 137), nevertheless the repetition has a purpose. For in 
the íormer case it was because it was a condition, as past kamma, for rebirth- 
linking here [in this becoming], while in the latter case it is because it is a 
condition, as present kamma, for rebirth-linking in the íuture [becoming]. Or 
alternatively in the íormer instance, in the passage beginning, "Herein, what is 
the íormation of merit? It is proíitable volition of the sense sphere" (Vibh 135), it 
was only volitions that were called "íormations"; but here, with the words "All 
kamma that leads to becoming" (Vibh 137), the States associated with the volition 
are also included. And in the íormer instance it was only such kamma as is a 
condition for consciousness that was called Tormations'; but now also that which 
generates non-percipient becoming is included. 

257. But why so many words? In the clause "With ignorance as condition 
there are íormations," only proíitable and unproíitable States are expressed as 
the íormation of merit, etc.; but in the clause "With clinging as condition, 
becoming," proíitable and unproíitable and also íunctional States are expressed 
because of the inclusion of rebirth-process becoming. So this repetition has a 
purpose in each case. This is how the exposition should be known "as to purpose 
here." 

258. 4. As to analysis, synthesis means as to both the analysis and the synthesis 
of becoming that has clinging as its condition. The kamma with sense-desire 
clinging as its condition that is períormed and generates sense-desire becoming 
is "kamma-process becoming." The aggregates generated by that are "rebirth- 
process becoming"; similarly in the case of fine-material and immaterial 
becoming. So [573] there are two kinds of sense-desire becoming with sense- 
desire clinging as condition, included in which are percipient becoming and 
five-constituent becoming. And there are two kinds of fine-material becoming, 
included in which are percipient, non-percipient, one-constituent, and five- 
constituent becoming. And there are two kinds of immaterial becoming, included 
in which are percipient becoming, neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient 
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becoming, and four-constituent becoming. So, together with what is included 
by them, there are six kinds of becoming with sense-desire clinging as condition. 
Similarly too with the [three] remaining kinds of clinging as condition. So, as to 
analysis, there are, together with what is included by them, twenty-four kinds of 
becoming with clinging as condition. 

259. 5. As to synthesis, however, by uniting kamma-process becoming and rebirth- 
process becoming there is, together with what is included by it, one kind of 
sense-desire becoming with sense-desire clinging as its condition. Similarly 
with fine-material and immaterial becoming. So there are three kinds of becoming. 
And similarly with the remaining [three] kinds of clinging as condition. So by 
synthesis, there are, together with what is included by them, twelve kinds of 
becoming with clinging as condition. 

260. Furthermore, without distinction the kamma with clinging as its condition 
that attains sense-desire becoming is kamma-process becoming. The aggregates 
generated by that are rebirth-process becoming. Similarly in the fine-material 
and immaterial becoming. So, together with what is included by them, there are 
two kinds of sense-desire becoming, two kinds of fine-material becoming, and 
two kinds of immaterial becoming. So, by synthesis, there are six kinds of 
becoming by this other method. Or again, without making the division into 
kamma-process becoming and rebirth-process becoming, there are, together 
with what is included by them, three kinds of becoming as sense-desire becoming, 
and so on. Or again, without making the division into sense-desire becoming, 
etc., there are, together with what is included by them, two kinds of becoming, as 
kamma-process becoming and rebirth-process becoming. And also without 
making the division into kamma process and rebirth process there is, according 
to the words "With clinging as condition, becoming," only One kind of becoming. 

This is how the exposition of becoming with clinging as condition should be 
known here "as to analysis and synthesis." 

261. 6. Whichfor ivỉiich becomes condition means that here the exposition should 
be known according to what kind of clinging is a condition for what [kind of 
becoming]. But what is condition for what here? Any kind is a condition for any 
kind. For the ordinary man is like a madman, and without considering "Is this 
right or not?" and aspiring by means of any of the kinds of clinging to any of the 
kinds of becoming, he períorms any of the kinds of kamma. Thereíore when 
some say that the fine-material and immaterial kinds of becoming do not come 
about through rules-and-vows clinging, that should not be accepted: what should 
be accepted is that all kinds come about through all kinds. 

262. For example, someone thinks in accordance with hearsay or [íalse] view 
that sense desires come to be íulíilled in the human world among the great 
warrior ( khattiya ) íamilies, etc., and in the six divine worlds of the sense sphere. 
[574] Misled by listening to wrong doctrine, etc., and imagining that "by this 
kamma sense desires will come to be íulíilled," he períorms for the purpose of 
attaining them acts of bodily misconduct, etc., through sense-desire clinging. 
By fulfilling such misconduct he is reborn in the States of loss. Or he períorms 
acts of bodily misconduct, etc., aspiring to sense desires visible here and now 
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and protecting those he has already acquired. By fulfilling such misconduct he 
is reborn in the States of loss. The kamma that is the cause of rebirth there is 
kamma-process becoming. The aggregates generated by the kamma are rebirth- 
process becoming. But percipient becoming and five-constituent becoming are 
included in that, too. 

263. Another, however, whose knowledge has been intensiíied by listening to 
good Dhamma and so on, imagines that "by this kind of kamma sense desires 
will come to be fulfilled." He períorms acts of bodily good conduct, etc., through 
sense-desire clinging. By fulfilling such bodily good conduct he is rebom among 
deities or human beings. The kamma that is the cause of his rebirth there is 
kamma-process becoming. The aggregates generated by the kamma are rebirth- 
process becoming. But percipient becoming and five-constituent becoming are 
included in that, too. 

So sense-desire clinging is a condition for sense-desire becoming with its 
analysis and its synthesis. 

264. Another hears or conịectures that sense desires come to still greater 
períection in the fine-material and immaterial kinds of becoming, and through 
sense-desire clingừig he produces the fine-material and immaterial attainments, 
and in virtue of his attainments he is reborn in the fine-material or immaterial 
Brahmã-world. The kamma that is the cause of his rebirth there is kamma-process 
becoming. The aggregates generated by the kamma are rebirth-process becoming. 
But percipient, non-percipient, neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient, one- 
constituent, four-constituent, and five-constituent kinds of becoming are included 
in that, too. Thus sense-desire clinging is a condition for fine-material and 
immaterial becomừig with its analysis and its synthesis. 

265. Another clừigs to the annihilation view thus: "This self comes to be entirely 
cut off when it is cut off in the íortunate States of the sense sphere, or in the fine- 
material or immaterial kinds of becoming," and he períorms kamma to achieve 
that. His kamma is kamma-process becoming. The aggregates generated by the 
kamma are rebirth-process becoming. But the percipient, etc., kinds of becomừig 
are included in that too. So [false-]view clinging is a condition for all three, 
namely, for the sense-desire, fine-material, and immaterial kinds of becoming 
with their analysis and their synthesis. 

266. Another through self-theory clinging thinks, "This self comes to be 
blissíul, or comes to be free from fever, in the becomừig in the íortunate States in 
the sense sphere or in one or other of the fine-material and immaterial kừids of 
becoming," and he períorms kamma to achieve that. That kamma of his is kamma- 
process becoming. The aggregates generated by the kamma are [575] rebirth- 
process becoming. But the percipient, etc., kinds of becoming are included in 
that, too. Thus this self-theory clinging is a condition for all the three, namely, 
becoming with their analysis and their synthesis. 

267. Another [thinks] through rules-and-vows clinging, "This rite and ritual 
leads him who períects it to períect bliss in becoming in the íortunate States of 
the sense sphere or in the fine-material or immaterial kinds of becoming," and 
he períorms kamma to achieve that. That kamma of his is kamma-process 
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becoming. The aggregates generated by the kamma are rebirth-process becoming. 
But the percipient, etc., kinds of becoming are included in that, too. So rules-and- 
vows clinging is a condition for all three, namely, the sense-desire, fine-material 
and immaterial kinds of becoming with their analysis and their synthesis. 

This is how the exposition should be known here according to "which is 
condition for which." 

[Hoiv Cỉinging is a Conđition for Becoming] 

268. But which is condition for which kind of becoming in what way here? 

Now, clinging as condition for becoming, 

Both fine-material and immaterial, 

Is decisive-support; and then conascence 
And so on for the sense-desire kind. 

269. This clinging, though íouríold, is a condition in only one way as decisive- 
support condition for becoming both fine-material and immaterial, [that is,] for the 
prohtable kamma in the kamma-process becoming that takes place in sense-desire 
becoming and for the rebirth-process becoming. It is a condition, as conascence and so 
on, that is, as conascence, mutuality, support, association, presence, non- 
disappearance, and root-cause conditions, for the unproíitable kamma-process 
becoming associated with [the íouríold clinging] itselí in the sense-desire becoming. 
But it is a condition, as decisive-support only for that which is dissociated. 

This is the detailed explanation of the clause "With clinging as condition, 
becoming." 


[(xi)-(xii) Birth, Etc.] 

270. As regards the clause "With becoming as condition, birth," etc., the 
deíinition of birth should be understood in the way given in the Description of 
the Truths (XIV31ff.) 

Only kamma-process becoming is intended here as "becoming"; for it is that, 
not rebirth-process becoming, which is a condition for birth. But it is a condition 
in two ways, as kamma condition and as decisive-support condition. 

271. Here it may be asked: "But how is it to be known that becoming is a 
condition for birth?" Because of the observable diííerence of iníeriority and 
superiority For in spite of equality of external circumstances, such as íather, 
mother, seed, blood, nutriment, etc., the diííerence of iníeriority and superiority 
of beings is observable even in the case of twins. And that fact is not causeless, 
since it is not present always and in all; [576] nor has it any cause other than 
kamma-process becoming since there is no other reason in the internal continuity 
of beings generated by it. Consequently, it has only kamma-process becoming 
for its cause. And because kamma is the cause of the diííerence of iníeriority and 
superiority among beings the Blessed One said, "It is kamma that separates 
beings according to iníeriority and superiority" (M III 203). From that it can be 
known that becoming is a condition for birth. 
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272. And when there is no birth, neither ageing and death nor the States beginning 
with sorrow come about; but when there is birth, then ageừig and death come about, 
and also the States beginning with sorrow, which are either boưnd up with ageing 
and death in a fool who is atíected by the paintul States called ageừig and death, or 
which are not so bound up in one who is attected by some paintul State or other; 
theretore this birth is a condition for ageừig and death and also for sorrow and so 
on. But it is a condition in one waỵ as decisive-support type. 

This is the detailed explanation of the clause "VVith becoming as condition, 
birth. 


[Section c. The Wheel of Becoming] 

[(i) The Wheel] 

273. Now, here at the end sorrow, etc., are stated. Consequently, the ignorance 
stated at the beginning of the Wheel of Becoming thus, "With ignorance as 
condition there are íormations," is established by the sorrow and so on. So it 
should accordingly be understood that: 

Becoming's Wheel reveals no known beginning; 

No maker, no experiencer there; 

Void with a twelvefold voidness, and nowhere 
It ever halts; torever it is spinning. 

274. But (1) how is ignorance established by sorrow, etc.? (2) How has this 
Wheel of Becoming no known beginning? (3) How is there no maker or 
experiencer there? (4) How is it void with twelvefold voidness? 

275. 1. Sorrow, griet and despair are inseparable from ignorance; and 
lamentation is tound in one who is deluded. So, tirstly when these are established, 
ignorance is established. Furthermore, "VVith the arising of cankers there is the 
arising of ignorance" (M I 54) is said, and with the arising of cankers these 
things beginning with sorrow come into being. How? 

276. Firstly, sorrow about separation trom sense desires as object has its arising 
in the canker of sense desire, according as it is said: 

If, desiring and lusting, his desires elude him, 

He sutters as though an arrow had pierced him (Sn 767), 

and according as it is said: 

// Sorrow springs from sense desires" (Dhp 215). 

277. And all these come about with the arising of the canker of views, according 
as it is said: "In one who [577] possesses [the view] 'I am materiality/ 'my 
materiality' with the change and transíormation of materiality there arise sorrow 
and lamentation, pain, grieí and despair" (S III 3). 

278. And as with the arising of the canker of views, so also with the arising of 
the canker of becoming, accordừig as it is said: "Then whatever deities there are, 
long-lived, beautitul, blisstul, long-resident in grand palaces, when they hear 
the Pertect One's teaching of the Dhamma, they feel fear, anxiety and a sense of 
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urgency" (S III 85), as in the case of deities harassed by the fear of death on 
seeing the five signs. 43 

279. And as with the arising of the canker of becoming, so also with the canker 
of ignorance, according as it is said: “The fool, bhikkhus, experiences pain and 
grieí here and now in three ways" (M III163). 

Now, these States come about with the arising of cankers, and so when they 
are established, they establish the cankers which are the cause of ignorance. 
And when the cankers are established, ignorance is also established because it 
is present when its condition is present. This, in the íirst place, is how ignorance, 
etc., should be understood to be established by sorrow and so on. 

280. 2. But when ignorance is established since it is present when its condition 
is present, and when “with ignorance as condition there are íormations; with 
íormations as condition, consciousness," there is no end to the succession of 
cause with íruit in this way Consequently, the Wheel of Becoming with its twelve 
íactors, revolving with the linking of cause and effect, is established as having 
"no known beginning." 

281. This being so, are not the words "With ignorance as condition there are 
íormations," as an exposition of a simple beginning, contradicted?—This is not 
an exposition of a simple beginning. It is an exposition of a basic State (see 
§107). For ignorance is the basic State for the three rounds (see §298). It is owing 
to his seizing ignorance that the fool gets caught in the round of the remaining 
deíilements, in the rounds of kamma, etc., just as it is owing to seizing a snake's 
head that the arm gets caught in [the coils of] the rest of the snake's body. But 
when the cutting off of ignorance is eííected, he is liberated from them just as the 
arm caught [in the coils] is liberated when the snake's head is cut off, according 
as it is said, "With the remainderless íading away and cessation of ignorance" 
(S II 1), and so on. So this is an exposition of the basic State whereby there is 
bondage for him who grasps it, and liberation for him who lets it go: it is not an 
exposition of a simple beginning. 

This is how the Wheel of Becoming should be understood to have no known 
beginning. [578] 

282. 3. This Wheel of Becoming consists in the occurrence of íormations, etc., 
with ignorance, etc., as the respective reasons. Thereíore it is devoid of a maker 
supplementary to that, such as a Brahmã conịectured thus, “Brahmã the Great, 
the Highest, the Creator" (D 118), to períorm the íunction of maker of the round 
of rebirths; and it is devoid of any self as an experiencer of pleasure and pain 
conceived thus, “This self of mine that speaks and íeels" (cf. M I 8). This is how 
it should be understood to be without any maker or experiencer. 

283. 4. However, ignorance—and likewise the íactors consisting of íormations, 
etc.—is void of lastingness since its nature is to rise and fa.ll, and it is void of 
beauty since it is deíiled and causes deíilement, and it is void of pleasure since 


43. Their flowers wither, their clothes get dirty, sweat comes from their armpits, 
their bodies become unsightly, and they get restless (see M-a IV 170). 
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it is oppressed by rise and fall, and it is void of any selthood susceptible to the 
wielding of power since it exists in dependence on conditions. Or ignorance— 
and likewise the íactors consisting of íormations, etc.—is neither self nor self's 
nor in self nor possessed of self. That is why this Wheel of Becoming should be 
understood thus, "Void with a twelvefold voidness." 

[(n) The Three Times] 

284. Aíter knowing this, again: 

Its roots are ignorance and craving; 

Its times are three as past and so on, 

To which there properly belong 

Two, eight, and two, from its [twelve] tactors. 

285. The two things, ignorance and craving, should be understood as the root 
of this Wheel of Becoming. Of the derivation from the past, ignorance is the root 
and teeling the end. And of the continuation into the íuture, craving is the root 
and ageing-and-death the end. It is twofold in this way 

286. Herein, the íirst applies to One whose temperament is [íalse] view, and 
the second to one whose temperament is craving. For in the round of rebirths 
ignorance leads those whose temperament íavours [íalse] view, and craving 
those whose temperament íavours craving. Or the íirst has the purpose of 
eliminating the annihilation view because, by the evidence of the íruit, it 
proves that there is no annihilation of the causes; and the second has the 
purpose of eliminating the eternity view because it proves the ageing and 
death of whatever has arisen. Or the íirst deals with the child in the womb 
because it illustrates successive occurrence [of the íaculties], and the second 
deals with one apparitionally born because of [their] simultaneous 
appearance. 

287. The past, the present and the íuture are its three times. Of these, it should 
be understood that, according to what is given as such in the texts, the two 
íactors ignorance and íormations belong to the past time, the eight beginning 
with consciousness belong to the present time, and the two, birth and ageing- 
and-death, belong to the íuture time. [579] 

[(iii) Cause and Fruit] 

288. Again, it should be understood thus: 

(1) It has three links with cause, íruit, cause, 

As íirst parts; and (2) four ditterent sections; 

(3) Its spokes are twenty qualities; 

(4) With triple round it spins torever. 

289. 1. Herein, between íormations and rebirth-linking consciousness there is 
one link consisting of cause-íruit. Between teeling and cravừig there is one link 
consisting of íruit-cause. And between becoming and birth there is one link 
consisting of cause-íruit. This is how it should be understood that it has three 
links ĩvith cause, fruit, cause, asfirst parts. 
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290. 2. But there are four sections, which are determined by the beginnings 
and ends of the links, that is to say, ignorance/ íormations is one section; 
consciousness/mentality-materiality/ sixíold base/contact/feeling is the 
second; craving/clinging/ becoming is the third; and birth/ageing-and-death 
is the íourth. This is how it should be understood to have four different sections. 

291. 3. Then: 

(a) There were five causes in the past, 

(b) And now there is a íiveíold íruit; 

(c) There are five causes now as well, 

(d) And in the íuture íiveíold íruit. 

It is according to these twenty spokes called "qualities" that the words its 
spokes are tĩventy cỊualities should be understood. 

292. (a) Herein, [as regards the words] There werefive causes in the past, hrstly only 
these two, namely ignorance and íormations, are mentioned. But one who is ignorant 
hankers, and hankering, clings, and with his clinging as condition there is 
becoming; thereíore craving, clinging and becoming are included as well. Hence it 
is said: "In the previous kamma-process becoming, there is delusion, which is 
ignorance; there is accumulation, which is f'ormations ; there is attachment, which is 
craving; there is embracing, which is clinging; there is volition, which is becoming ; 
thus these five things in the previous kamma-process becoming are conditions for 
rebirth-linking here [in the present becoming]" (Patis I 52). 

293. Herein, In the previous kamma-process becoming means in kamma-process 
becoming done in the previous birth. There is delusion, ĩvhich is ignomnce means that 
the delusion that there then was about suffering, etc., deluded whereby the man did 
the kamma, was ignorance. There is accumulation, ĩvhich isỷormations means the prior 
volitions arisen in one who prepares the things necessary for a gift during a month, 
perhaps, or a year aíter he has had the thought “\ shall give a gift." [580] But it is the 
volitions of one who is actually placing the oííerings in the recipients' hands that 
are called "becoming." Or alternativelỵ it is the volition that is accumulation in six of 
the impulsions of a sừigle adverting that is called "íormations," and the seventh 
volition is called "becoming." Or any kind of volition is called "becoming" and the 
accumulations associated therewith are called "íormations." There is attachment, 
ĩvhich is craving means that in one períorming kamma, whatever attachment and 
aspiration there is for its íruit as rebirth-process-becoming is called craving. There is 
embracing, ĩvhich is clinging means that the embracing, the grasping, the adherence, 
which is a condition for kamma-process becoming and occurs thus, "By doing this 
I shall preserve, or I shall cut off, sense desire in such and such a place," is called 
clinging. There is volition, ivhich is becoming means the kind of volition stated already 
at the end of the [sentence dealing with] accumulation is becoming. This is how the 
meaning should be ưnderstood. 

294. (b) And nom there is a fivefold fruit (§291) means what is given in the text 
beginning with consciousness and ending with íeeling, according as it is said: 
"Here [in the present becoming] there is rebirth-linking, which is consciousness ; 
there is descent [into the womb[, which is mentality-materiality; there is sensitivity 
which is sense base; there is what is touched, which is contact; there is what is felt, 
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which is fieeling ; thus these five things here in the [present] rebirth-process 
becoming have their conditions 44 in kamma done in the past" (Patis I 52). 

295. Herein, there is rebirth-linking, Iưhich is consciousness means that it is what 
is called "rebirth-linking" because it arises linking the next becoming that is 
consciousness. There is descent [into the ĩvomb], ivhich is mentaỉity-materiality means 
that it is what consists in the descent of the material and immaterial States into a 
womb, their arrival and entry as it were, that is mentality-materiality There is 
sensitivity, ĩvhich is sense base: this is said of the five bases beginning with the eye. 
There is ivhat is touched, ĩvhich is contact means that it is what is arisen when an 
object is touched or in the touching of it, that is contact. There is ivhat isfelt, ĩvhich 
isỷeeling means that it is what is felt as results [of kamma] that is arisen together 
with rebirth-linking consciousness, or with the contact that has the sixíold base 
as its condition, that is íeeling. Thus should the meaning be understood. 

296. (c) There are five causes noiv as ĩvell (§291) means craving, and so on. 
Craving, clinging and becoming are given in the text. But when becoming is 
included, the íormations that precede it or that are associated with it are included 
too. And by including craving and clinging, the ignorance associated with 
them, deluded by which a man períorms kamma, is included too. So they are 
five. Hence it is said: "I le re [in the present becoming], with the maturing of the 
bases there is delusion, which is ignorance ; there is accumulation, which is 
formations ; there is attachment, which is craving ; there is embracing, which is 
clinging; there is volition, which is becoming; thus these five things here in the 
[present] kamma-process becoming are conditions for rebirth-linking in the 
íuture" (Patis I 52). [581] 


44. As regards these four paragraphs from the Patisambhidã (see §§292, 294, 296, and 
297), all four end with the word 'paccayã' (nom. pl. and abl. s. oípaccaya = condition). In the 
íirst and third paragraphs (§§292 and 296) this is obviously nom. pl. and agrees with 'ime 
panca dhammã' (these five things). But in the second and íourth paragraphs the context 
suggests vipãkã (results) instead of conditions. However, there is no doubt that the accepted 
reading is paccayã here too; for the passage is also quoted ÚI XIX.13, in the Sammohavinodanĩ 
(Paccayãkãra-Vibhanga commentary = present context), and at M-a I 53. The 
Pammatthamanịũsã and Mĩda Tĩkã do not mention this point. The Saddhammappakãsinĩ 
(Patisambhidã commentary) comments on the first paragraph: "Purimakammabhavasmin 
ti atĩtaịãtiyữ kammabhave kanyamãne pavattã; idhn paịisandhiyã paccayã ti paccuppannã patisandhiyã 
paccayabhũtã,” and on the second paragraph: "IdVupapattibhavasmim purekatassa kammassa 
paccayã ti paccuppanne vipãkabhave atĩtaịãtiyam katassa kammassa paccayena pavattĩ ti attho.” 
The Maịịhima Nikãya Tĩkã (M-a I 53) says of the second paragraph: “ỉme paccayã ti ime 
vinnãnãdayo panca kotthãsikũ dhammã, purimabhave katassa kammassa, kammavaịịassa, paccayã, 
paccayabhãvato, tam paticca, iđha, etarahi, upapattibhavasmim upapattibhavabhãvena vã hontĩ ti 
attho.” From these comments it is plain enough that "paccayã" in the second and íourth 
paragraphs is taken as abl. sing. (e.g. aviịịã-paccayã sankhãrã). There is a parallel ablative 
construction with genitive at Patis II 72, 1.8: "Gatisampattiyã nãnasampayutte atịhannayi 
hetũnam paccayã uppatti hoti." Perhaps the literal rendering of the second and íourth 
paragraphs' íinal sentence might be: "Thus there are these five things here in the [present] 
rebirth-process becoming with their condition [consisting] of kamma done in the past," 
and so on. The point is unimportant. 
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Herein, the words Here [in the present becoming], ivith the maturing of the bases 
point out the delusion existing at the time of the períormance of the kamma in 
one whose bases have matured. The rest is clear. 

297. (d) And in the future fivefold Ịruit: the five beginning with consciousness. 
These are expressed by the term "birth." But "ageing-and-death" is the ageing 
and the death of these [five] themselves. Hence it is said: "In the íuture there is 
rebirth-linking, which is consciousness; there is descent [into the womb], which is 
mentality-materiality; there is sensitivity, which is sense base ; there is what is 
touched, which is contact ; there is what is felt, which is ỷeeling; thus these five 
things in the íuture rebirth-process becoming have their condition in kamma 
done here [in the present becoming]" (Patis I 52). 

So this [VVheel of Becoming] has twenty spokes with these qualities. 

298. 4. With triple round it spins /orever (§288): here íormations and becoming 
are the round of kamma. Ignorance, craving and clinging are the round of 
defilements. Consciousness, mentality-materiality, the sixíold base, contact and 
íeeling are the round of result. So this Wheel of Becoming, having a triple round 
with these three rounds, should be understood to spin, revolving again and 
again, íorever, for the conditions are not cut off as long as the round of deíilements 
is not cut off. 

[(iv) Various] 

299. As it spins thus: 

(1) As to the source in the [four] truths, 

(2) As to íunction, (3) prevention, (4) similes, 

(5) Kinds of proíundity and (6) methods, 

It should be known accordingly 

300. 1. Herein, [as to source in the truths :] proíitable and unproíitable kamma are 
stated in the Saccavibhanga (Vibh 106f.) without distinction as the origin of 
suííering, and so íormations due to ignorance [stated thus] "With ignorance as 
condition there are íormations" are the second truth with the second truth as 
source. Consciousness due to íormations is the íirst truth with the second truth 
as source. The States beginning with mentality-materiality and ending with 
resultant íeeling, due respectively to consciousness, etc., are the íirst truth with 
the íirst truth as source. Craving due to íeeling is the second truth with the íirst 
truth as source. 

Clinging due to craving is the second truth with the second truth as source. 
Becoming due to clinging is the íirst and second truths with the second truth as 
source. Birth due to becoming is the íirst truth with the second truth as source. 
Ageing-and-death due to birth is the íirst truth with the íirst truth as source. 
This, in the íirst place, is how [the Wheel of Becoming] should be known "as to 
... source in the four truths" in whichever way is appropriate. 

301. 2. [As to /unction:] ignorance coníuses beings about physical obịects [of 
sense desire] and is a condition for the maniíestation of íormations; likewise 
[kamma-] íormations [582] form the íormed and are a condition for consciousness; 
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consciousness recognizes an object and is a condition for mentality-materiality; 
mentality-materiality is mutually consolidating and is a condition for the sixíold 
base; the sixíold base occurs with respect to its own [separate] objective íields 
and is a condition for contact; contact touches an object and is a condition for 
íeeling; íeeling experiences the stimulus of the object and is a condition for 
craving; craving lusts after lust-arousing things and is a condition for clinging; 
clinging clings to clinging-arousing things and is a condition for becoming; 
becoming ílings beings into the various kinds of destiny and is a condition for 
birth; birth gives birth to the aggregates owing to its occurring as their generation 
and is a condition for ageing-and-death; and ageing-and-death ensures the 
decay and dissolution of the aggregates and is a condition for the maniiestation 
of the next becoming because it ensures sorrow, etc. 45 So this [Wheel of Becoming] 
should be known accordingly as occurring in two ways "as to íunction" in 
whichever way is appropriate to each of its parts. 

302. 3. [As to prevention-.] the clause "With ignorance as condition there are 
íormations" prevents seeừig a maker; the clause "With íormations as condition, 
consciousness" prevents seeing the transmigration of a self; the clause "With 
consciousness as condition, mentality-materiality" prevents perception of 
compactness because it shows the analysis of the basis conịectured to be "self"; 
and the clauses beginning "With mentality-materiality as condition, the sixíold 
base" prevent seeing any self that sees, etc., cognizes, touches, feels, craves, clings, 
becomes, is born, ages and dies. So this Wheel of Becoming should be known 
"as to prevention" of wrong seeing appropriately in each instance. 

303. 4. [As to similes:] ignorance is like a blind man because there is no seeing 
States according to their speciiic and general characteristics; íormations with 
ignorance as condition are like the blind man's stumbling; consciousness with 
íormations as condition is like the stumbler's íalling; mentality-materiality with 
consciousness as condition is like the appearance of a tumour on the íallen 
man; the sixíold base with mentality-materiality as condition is like a gathering 
that makes the tumour burst; contact with the sixíold base as condition is like 
hitting the gathering in the tumour; íeeling with contact as condition is like the 
pain due to the blow; craving with íeeling as condition is like longing for a 
remedy; clinging with craving as condition is like seizing what is unsuitable 
through longing for a remedy; [583] becoming with clinging as condition is 
like applying the unsuitable remedy seized; birth with becomừig as condition is 
like the appearance of a change [for the worse] in the tumour owing to the 
application of the unsuitable remedy; and ageing-and-death with birth as 
condition is like the bursting of the tumour after the change. 

Or again, ignorance here as "no theory" and "wrong theory" (see §52) beíogs 
beings as a cataract does the eyes; the fool beíogged by it involves himselí in 
íormations that produce íurther becoming, as a cocoon-spứming Caterpillar does 


45. "Sorrow, etc., have already been established as ignorance; but death consciousness 
itselí is devoid of ignorance and tormations and is not a condition for the next becoming; 
that is why 'because it assures sorroiv, etc.' is said" (Vism-mht 640). 
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with the strands of the cocoon; consciousness guided by íormations establishes 
itselí in the destinies, as a prince guided by a minister establishes himselí on a 
throne; [death] consciousness conịecturing about the sign of rebirth generates 
mentality-materiality in its various aspects in rebirth-linking, as a magician does 
an illusion; the sixíold base planted in mentality-materiality reaches growth, increase 
and fulfilment, as a íorest thicket does planted in good soil; contact is bom írom the 
impingement of the bases, as fire is bom from the rubbing together of fire sticks; 
íeeling is maniíested in one touched by contact, as buming is in one touched by fire; 
craving increases in one who íeels, as thirst does in one who drinks salt water; one 
who is parched [with craving] conceives longing for the kinds of becoming, as a 
thirsty man does for drinks; that is his clinging; by clinging he clings to becomỉng 
as a fish does to the hook through greed for the bait; when there is becoming there 
is birth, as when there is a seed there is a shoot; and death is certain for one who is 
bom, as íalling down is for a ữee that has grown up 

So this Wheel of Becoming should be known thus "as to similes" too in 
whichever way is appropriate. 

304. 5. [Kinds of proỷundity :] Now, the Blessed One's words, "This dependent 
origination is proíound, Ẫnanda, and proíound it appears" (D II 55), reíer to 
proíundity (a) of meaning, (b) of law, (c) of teaching, and (d) of penetration. So 
this Wheel of Becoming should be known "as to the kinds of proíundity" in 
whichever way is appropriate. 

305. (a) Herein, the meaning of ageing-and-death produced and originated 
with birth as condition is proíound owing to difficulty in understanding its 
origin with birth as condition thus: Neither does ageing-and death not come 
about from birth, nor, íailing birth, does it come about from something else; it 
arises [only] from birth with precisely that nature [of ageing-and-death]. And 
the meaning of birth with becoming as condition ... and the meaning of 
íormations produced and originated with ignorance as condition are treatable 
in like manner. That is why this Wheel of Becoming is proíound in meaning. 
This, íirstly, is the proíundity of meaning here. [584] For it is the íruit of a cause 
that is called "meanừig," according as it is said, "Knowledge about the íruit of 
a cause is the discrimination of meaning" (Vibh 293). 

306. (b) The meaning of ignorance as condition for íormations is proíound 
since it is diííicult to understand in what mode and on what occasion 46 ignorance 
is a condition for the several íormations ... The meaning of birth as a condition 
for ageing-and-death is similarly proíound. That is why this Wheel of Becoming 
is proíound in law. This is the proíundity of lam here. For "law" is a name for 
cause, according as it is said, "Knowledge about cause is discrimination of law" 
(Vibh 293). 

307. (c) Then the teaching of this [dependent origination] is proíound since it 
needs to be given in various ways for various reasons, and none but omniscient 
knowledge gets íully established in it; for in some places in the suttas it is 
taught in forward order, in some in backward order, in some in forward and 


46. Avattha —"occasion": not in PED. 
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backward order, in some in forward or in backward order starting from the 
middle, in some in four sections and three links, in some in three sections and 
two links, and in some in two sections and one link. That is why this Wheel of 
Becoming is proíound in teaching. This is the proíundity of teaching. 

308. (d) Then the individual essences of ignorance, etc., owing to the penetration 
of which ignorance, etc., are rightly penetrated as to their speciiic characteristic, 
are proíound since they are difficult to íathom. That is why this Wheel of 
Becoming is proíound in penetration. For here the meaning of ignorance as 
unknowing and unseeing and non-penetration of the truth is proíound; so is 
the meaning of íormations as íorming and accumulating with and without 
greed; so is the meaning of consciousness as void, uninterested, and 
maniiestation of rebirth-linking without transmigration; so is the meaning of 
mentality-materiality as simultaneous arising, as resolved into components or 
not, and as bending [on to an object] ( namana ) and being molested (ruppana); so 
is the meaning of the sixíold base as predominance, world, door, íield, and 
possession of objective field; so is the meaning of contact as touching, 
impingement, coừicidence, and concurrence; so is the meaning of íeeling as the 
experiencing of the stimulus of an object, as pleasure or pain or neutralitỵ as 
soulless, and as what is felt; so is the meaning of craving as a delightừig in, as 
a committal to, as a current, as a bindweed, as a river, as the ocean of craving, 
and as impossible to fill; so is the meaning of clinging as grasping, seizing, 
misinterpreting, adhering, and hard to get by; so is the meaning of becoming as 
accumulating, íorming, and ílinging into the various kinds of generation, destiny, 
station, and abode; so is the meaning of birth as birth, Corning to birth, descent 
[into the womb], rebirth, and maniíestation; and so is the meaning of ageing- 
and-birth as destruction, fa.ll, break-up and change. This is proíundity of 
penetration. 

309. 6. [As to methods:] Then [585] there are four methods of treating the meaning 
here. They are (a) the method of identity, (b) the method of diversity, (c) the method 
of uninterest, 47 and (d) the method of ineluctable regularity So this Wheel of 
Becoming should also be known accordừigly "as to the kinds of method." 48 


47. Avyãpãra —"uninterest": here the equivalent of anãbhoga, see IV171 and IX.108. 
The perhaps unorthodox form "uninterest" has been used to avoid the "unselíish" 
sense sometimes implied by "disinterestedness." Vyãpãra is clearly intended 
throughout this work as "motivated action" in contrast with "blind action of natural 
torces." The word "interest" has thereíore been chosen to bring out this ettect. 

48. The dependent origination, or structure of conditions, appears as a tlexible tormula 
with the intention of describing the ordinary human situation of a man in his world (or 
indeed any conscious event where ignorance and craving have not entirely ceased). 
That situation is always complex, since it is implicit that consciousness with no obịect, 
or being ( bhava —becoming, or however rendered) without consciousness (of it), is 
impossible except as an artiíicial abstraction. The dependent origination, being designed 
to portray the essentials of that situation in the limited dimensions of words and 
using only elements recognizable in experience, is not a logical proposition (Descartes' 
cogito is not a logical proposition). Nor is it a temporal cause-and-effect Chain: each 
member has to be examined as to its nature in order to determine what its relations to 
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310. (a) Herein, the non-interruption of the continuity in this way, "With 
ignorance as condition there are íormations; with íormations as condition, 
consciousness," just like a seed's reaching the State of a tree through the State of 
the shoot, etc., is called the "method of identity." One who sees this rightly 
abandons the annihilation view by understanding the unbrokenness of the 
continuity that occurs through the linking of cause and íruit. And one who sees 
it wrongly clings to the eternity view by apprehending identity in the non- 
interruption of the continuity that occurs through the linking of cause and íruit. 

311. (b) The deíining of the individual characteristic of ignorance, etc., is called 
the "method of diversity" One who sees this rightly abandons the eternity view 
by seeing the arising of each new State. And one who sees it wrongly clings to 


the others are (e.g. whether successive in time or conascent, positive or negative, etc., 
etc.). A purely cause-and-effect Chain would not represent the pattern of a situation 
that is abvays complex, always subjective-objective, static-dynamic, positive-negative, 
and so on. Again, there is no evidence of any historical development in the various 
torms given ĩvithin the limit ofthe Sntta Pitaka (leaving aside the Patisambhidãmagga), 
and historical treatment within that particular limit is likely to mislead, if it is hypothesis 
with no íoundation. 

Parallels with European thought have been avoided in this translation. But perhaps 
an exception can be made here, with due caution, in the case of Descartes. The revolution 
in European thought started by his tormula cogito ergo sum ("I think, thereíore I am") 
is not yet ended. Now, it will perhaps not escape notice that the two elements, "I think" 
and "I am," in what is not a logical proposition parallel to some extent the two members 
of the dependent origination, consciousness and being (becoming). In other words, 
consciousness activated by craving and clinging as the dynamic íactory, guided and 
blinkered by ignorance ("I think" or "consciousness with the conceit T am'"), 
conditions being ("thereíore I am") in a complex relationship with other tactors relating 
subject and obịect (not accounted for by Descartes). The parallel should not be pushed 
too far. In fact it is only introduced because in Europe the dependent origination 
seems to be very largely misunderstood with many strange interpretations placed 
upon it, and because the cogito does seem to offer some sort of reasonable approach. 

In this work, for convenience because of the special importance attached here to the 
aspect of the death-rebirth link, the dependent origination is considered from only 
one standpoint, namely, as applicable to a period embracing a minimum of three lives. 
But this is not the only application. With suitable modiíications it is also used in the 
Vibhanga to describe the structure of the complex in each one of the 89 single type- 
consciousnesses laid down in the Dhammasanganĩ; and Bhadantãcariya Buddhaghosa 
says: "This structure of conditions is present not only in (a continuity period consisting 
of) multiple consciousnesses but also in each single consciousness as well" (Vibh-a 
199-200). Also the Patisambhidãmagga gives five expositions, four describing 
dependent origination in one life, the fifth being made to present a special inductive 
generalization to extend what is observable in this life (the fact that consciousness is 
always preceded by consciousness, cf. this Ch. §83f.—i.e. that it always has a past and 
is inconceivable without one) back beyond birth, and (since craving and ignorance 
ensure its expected continuance) on aíter death. There are, besides, various other, 
dittering applications indicated by the variant torms given in the suttas themselves. 
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the annihilation view by apprehending ừidividual diversity in the events in a 
single continuity as though it were a broken continuity 

312. (c) The absence of interestedness on the part of ignorance, such as 
"Pormations must be made to occur by me," or on the part of íormations, such as 
"Consciousness must be made to occur by us," and so on, is called the "method 
of uninterestedness." One who sees this rightly abandons the self view by 
understanding the absence of a maker. One who sees it wrongly clings to the 
moral-inefficacy-of-action view, because he does not perceive that the causative 
íunction of ignorance, etc., is established as a law by their respective individual 
essences. 

313. (d) The production of only íormations, etc., respectively and no others 
with ignorance, etc., as the respective reasons, like that of curd, etc., with milk, 
etc., as the respective reasons, is called the "method of ừieluctable regularity." 
One who sees this rightly abandons the no-cause view and the moral-inefficacy- 
of-action view by understanding how the íruit accords with its condition. One 
who sees it wrongly by apprehending it as non-production of anything from 
anything, instead of apprehending the occurrence of the íruit in accordance 
with its conditions, clings to the no-cause view and to the doctrine of íatalism. 
So this Wheel of Becoming: 

As to source in the [four] truths, 

As to íunction, prevention, similes, 

Kừids of proíundity and methods, 

Should be known accordingly. 

314. There is no one, even in a dream, who has got out of the íearíul round of 
rebirths, which is ever destroying like a thunderbolt, unless he has severed with 
the kniíe of knowledge well whetted on the stone of sublime concentration, this 
Wheel of Becomừig, which offers no íooting owừig to its great prohmdity and is 
hard to get by owing to the maze of many methods. [586] 

And this has been said by the Blessed One: "This dependent origừiation is 
proíound, Ẫnanda, and proíound it appears. And, Ẫnanda, it is through not 
knowing, through not penetrating it, that this generation has become a tangled 
skein, a knotted ball of thread, root-matted as a reed bed, and íinds no way out of 
the round of rebirths, with its States of loss, unhappy destinies, ... perdition" (D 
II55). 

Thereíore, practicing for his own and others' beneíit and welfare, and 
abandoning other duties: 

Let a wise man with mindíulness 
So practice that he may begin 
To find a íooting in the deeps 
Of the dependent origin. 
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PuRIFICATION OF VlEW 

( Ditịhi-visuddhi-niddesa ) 

1. [587] Now, it was said earlier (XIV32) that he "should first íortiíy his knowledge 
by learning and questioning about those thừigs that are the 'soil' after he has 
períected the two puriíications—puriiication of virtue and puriiication of 
consciousness—that are the 'roots.'" Now, of those, puriíication of virtue is the quite 
puriíied fourfold virtue beginning with Pãtimokkha resữaừit; and that has already 
been dealt with in detail in the Description of Vữtue; (Chs. I and II) and the purihcation 
of consciousness, namely the eight attainments together with access concentration, 
has also been dealt with in detail in all its aspects in the Description of Concentration, 
(Chs. in to XIII) stated ưnder the headừig of "consciousness" [in the introductory 
verse]. So those two puriíications should be ưnderstood in detail as given there. 

2. But it was said above (XIV32) that ''The five puriiications, puriíication of 
view, puriíication by overcoming doubt, puriíication by knowledge and Vision 
of what is the path and what is not the path, puriíication by knowledge and 
Vision of the way, and puriiication by knowledge and Vision, are the 'trunk.'" 
Herein, "puriíication of view" is the correct seeing of mentality-materiality . 1 

[Defining of Mentality-Materiality] 

[(1) Definition Based on the Four Primaries] 

[(a) Starting ĩvith Mentaỉityì 

3. One who wants to accomplish this, if, íirstly, his vehicle is serenity 2 should 
emerge from any fine-material or immaterial jhãna, except the base consisting of 
neither perception nor non-perception, 3 and he should discern, according to 


1. "Mentality should be taken here as the four aggregates beginning with íeeling 
and belonging to the three planes, not omitting consciousness as in the case of 'With 
consciousness as condition, mentality-materiality' and not including the supramundane 
aggregates associated with Nibbãna" (Vism-mht 744 (Be)). 

2. Serenity (samatlm) is a general term for concentration, as the complement of insight 
(vipassanã), which is roughly the equivalent of understanding (Ịpannă). 

3. "One who is beginning this work has ditticulty in discerning the highest form of 
becoming, that is, the base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception" (Vism- 
mht 744). This is owing to the diminished perception (see M III 28). 
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characteristic, íunction, etc., the jhãna íactors consisting of applied thought, 
etc., and the States associated with them, [that is, íeeling, perception, and so on]. 
When he has done so, all that should be deíined as "mentality" ( nãma ) in the 
sense of bending (namanaỴ because of its bending on to the object. 

4. Then, just as a man, by following a snake that he has seen in his house, finds 
its abode, so too this meditator scrutinizes that men ta li ty he seeks to find out 
what its occurrence is supported by and he sees that it is supported [588] by the 
matter of the heart. After that, he discerns as materiality the primary elements, 
which are the heart's support, and the remaining, derived kinds of materiality 
that have the elements as their support. He deíines all that as "materiality" ( rũpa ) 
because it is "molested" ( ruppana ) [by cold, etc.]. After that he deíines in brief as 
"mentality-materiality" ( nãma-rũpa ) the mentality that has the characteristic of 
"bending" and the materiality that has the characteristic of "being molested." 

[(b) starting ivith Materiaỉity] 

5. But one whose vehicle is pure insight, or that same aíoresaid one whose vehicle 
is serenity discems the four elements in brief or in detail in one of the various ways 
given in the chapter on the deíinition of the four elements (XI.27ff.). Then, when the 
elements have become clear in their correct essential characteristics, íirstly, in the 
case of head hair originated by kamma there become plain ten ừistances of materiality 
(rũpãni) with the body decad thus: the four elements, colour, odour, ílavour, nutritive 
essence, and life, and body sensitivity And because the sex decad is present there 
too there are another ten [that is, the same nine with sex instead of body sensitivity]. 
And since the octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth [that is, the four elements and 
colour, odour, ílavour, and nutritive essence,] originated by nutriment, and that 
originated by temperature, and that originated by consciousness are present there 
too, there are another twenty-four. So there is a total of forty-four instances of 
materiality in the case of each of the twenty-four bodily parts of fourfold origừiation. 
But in the case of the four, namely sweat, tears, spittle, and snot, 4 5 which are origừiated 


4. See s II 23f. "Bending in the direction of the object means that there is no occurrence 
without an object; it is in the sense of that sort of bending, or it is in the sense of 
bestowing a name ( nãma-karana)" (Vism-mht 744). "Name-and-form" has many 
advantages over "mentality-materiality" if only because it preserves the integrity of 
nãma and excludes any metaphysical assumption of matter existing as a substance 
behind apparent torms. 

5. "Because sweat, etc., arise owing to heat, tatigue, etc., and owing to mental 
perturbation, they are called 'originated by temperature and by consciousness'" (Vism- 
mht 745). There are seven kinds of decads: those of the physical basis of mind (heart), 
sex, living, physical eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body. The tirst nine components of a 
decad are the same in all instances, and by themselves they are called the "life ennead." 
The íirst eight components by themselves are called the "octad-with-nutritive-essence- 
as-eighth." This octad plus sound is called the "sound ennead." In general these are 
called "material groups" (rũpn-kaìãpn). But this kind of group ( kalữpa ) has nothing to 
do with the "comprehension by groups" (kalãpa-sammasanà) of Ch. XX, which is simply 
generalization (from one's own particular experience to each of the five aggregates as 
past, etc., i.e. as a "group"). The "material groups" are not in the Pitakas. 
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by temperature and by consciousness, there are sixteen instances of materiality with 
the two octads-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth in each. In the case of the four, 
namely gorge, dung, pus, and urine, which are originated by temperature, eight 
instances of materiality become plaừi in each with the octad-with-nuữitive-essence- 
as-eighth in what is origừiated only by temperature. This, in the íirst place, is the 
method in the case of the thirty-two bodily aspects. 

6. But there are ten more aspects 6 that become clear when those thirty-two 
aspects have become clear. And as regards these, íirstly, nine instances of 
materiality, that is, the octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth plus liíe, become 
plain in the case of the kamma-born part of heat (fire) that digests what is eaten, 
etc., and likewise nừie [instances of materiality], that is, the octad-with-nutritive- 
essence-as-eighth plus sound, in the case of the consciousness-born part [of air 
consisting] of in-breaths and out-breaths; and thirty-three instances of materiality 
that is, the [kamma-born] life-ennead and the three octads-with-nutritive-essence- 
as-eighth in the case of each of the remainừig eight [parts] that are of íouríold 
origination. 

7. And when these instances of materiality derived [by clinging] from the 
primaries have thus become plain in detail in the case of these forty-two aspects, 
[that is, thirty-two parts of the body, four modes of fire, and six modes of air,] 
another sixty instances of materiality become plain with the physical [heart-] 
basis and the [five] sense doors, that is, with the heart-basis decad and the five 
decads beginning with the eye decad. 

Taking all these together under the characteristic of "being molested," he 
sees them as "materiality" 

8. When he has discerned materiality thus, the immaterial States become plain 
to him in accordance with the sense doors, that is to say the eighty-one kinds 7 of 
mundane consciousness consisting of the two sets of five consciousnesses ((34)- 
(38) and (50)-(54)), the three kinds of mind element ((39), (55) and (70)) and the 
sixty-eight [589] kinds of mind-consciousness element; and then seven 
consciousness-concomitants, that is, (i) contact, íeeling, perception, (ii) volition, 
(vii) life, (viii) steadiness of consciousness, and (xxx) attention, which are 
invariably conascent with all these consciousnesses. The supramundane kinds 
of consciousness, however, are not discernible either by one who is practicing 
pure insight or by one whose vehicle is serenity because they are out of their 
reach. Taking all these immaterial States together under the characteristic of 
"bending," he sees them as "mentality" 

This is how one [meditator] deíines mentality-materiality in detail through 
the method of deíining the four elements. 


6. The ten are four aspects of the fire element and six aspects of the air element; 
what heats, what consumes, what burns up, what digests; up-going winds (or torces), 
down-going winds, winds in the stomach, winds in the bowels, winds in the limbs, 
breath. See XI.37, 82. 

7. "The exalted consciousness of the fine-material and immaterial spheres is only 
quite plain to one who has attained the attainments" (Vism-mht 746). 
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[(2) Definition Based on the Eighteen Elements] 

9. Another does it by means of the eighteen elements. How? Here a bhikkhu 
considers the elements thus: "There are in this person the eye element, ... the 
mind-consciousness element." Instead of taking the piece of flesh variegated 
with white and black circles, having length and breath, and íastened in the eye 
Socket with a string of sinew, which the world terms "an eye," he deíines as "eye 
element" the eye sensitivity of the kind described among the kinds of derived 
materiality in the Description of the Aggregates (XIV47). 

10. But he does not deíine as "eye element" the remaining instances of 
materiality, which total fifty-three, that is, the nine conascent instances of 
materiality consisting of the four primary elements, which are its support, the 
four concomitant instances of materiality, namely, colour, odour, ílavour, and 
nutritive essence, and the sustaining life íaculty; and also the twenty kamma- 
bom instances of materiality that are there too, consisting of the body decad and 
sex decad; and the twenty-four unclung-to instances of materiality consisting of 
the three octads-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth, which are originated by 
nutriment and so on. The same method applies to the ear element and the rest. 
But in the case of the body element the remaining instances of materiality total 
íorty-three, though some say forty-five by adding sound and making nine each 
for the temperature-born and consciousness-born [sound]. 

11. So these five sensitivities, and their five respective objective íields, that is, 
visible data, sounds, odours, ílavours, and tangible data, make ten instances of 
materiality, which are ten [of the eighteen] elements. The remaining instances of 
materiality are the mental-data element only 

The consciousness that occurs with the eye as its support and contingent upon 
a visible datum is called "eye-consciousness element" [and likewise with the 
ear and so on]. In this way the two sets of five consciousnesses are the five 
"consciousness elements." The three kinds of consciousness consisting of mind 
element ((39), (55) and (70)) are the single "mind element." The sixty-eight kinds 
of mind-consciousness element are the "mind-consciousness element." So all 
the eighty-one kinds of mundane consciousness make up seven kinds of 
consciousness element; and the contact, etc., associated therewith are the mental- 
data element. 

So ten-and-a-half elements are materiality and seven-and-a-half elements 
[590] are mentality. This is how one [meditator] deíines mentality-materiality by 
means of the eighteen elements. 

[(3) Definition Based on the Tvvelve Bases] 

12. Another does it by means of the twelve bases. How? He deíines as "eye 
base" the sensitivity only, leaving out the fifty-three remaining instances of 
materiality, in the way described for the eye element. And in the way described 
there [he also deíines] the elements of the ear, nose, tongue, and body as "ear 
base, nose base, tongue base, body base." He deíines five States that are their 
respective obịective íields as "visible-data base, sound base, odour base, ílavour 
base, tangible-data base." He deíines the seven mundane consciousness elements 
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as "mind base." He deíines the contact, etc., associated there with and also the 
remaining instances of materiality as "mentai-data base." So here ten-and-a- 
half bases are materiality and one-and-a-half bases are mentality This is how 
one [meditator] deíừies mentality-materiality by means of the twelve bases. 

[(4) Definition Based on the Five Aggregates] 

13. Another deíines it more brieíly than that by means of the aggregates. How? 
Here a bhikkhu deíines as "the materiality aggregate" all the following twenty- 
seven instances of materiality, that is, the seventeen instances of materiality 
consisting of the four primaries of íouríold origination in this body and 
dependent colour, odour, ílavour, and nutritive essence, and the five sensitivities 
beginning with the eye sensitivity, and the materiality of the physical [heart- 
]basis, sex, life íaculty, and sound of twofold origination, which seventeen 
instances of materiality are suitable for comprehension since they are produced 
and are instances of concrete materiality; and then the ten instances of materiality 
that is, bodily intimation, verbal intimation, the space element, and the lightness, 
malleability, wieldiness, growth, continuity, aging, and impermanence of 
materiality, which ten instances of materiality are, however, not suitable for 
comprehension sừice they are merely the mode-alteration and the limitation-of- 
interval; they are not produced and are not concrete materiality, but they are 
reckoned as materiality because they are mode-alterations, and limitation-of- 
interval, of various instances of materiality So he deíines all these twenty-seven 
instances of materiality as the "the materiality aggregate." He deíines the íeeling 
that arises together with the eighty-one kinds of mundane consciousness as the 
"íeeling aggregate," the perception associated therewith as the "perception 
aggregate," the íormations associated therewith as the "íormations aggregate," 
and the consciousness as the "consciousness aggregate." So by deíining the 
materiality aggregate as "materiality" and the four immaterial aggregates as 
"mentality," he deíines mentality-materiality by means of the five aggregates. 

[(5) Brief Definition Based on the Four Primaries] 

14. Another discerns "materiality" in his person brieíly thus: "Any kind of 
materiality whatever all consists of the four primary elements and the materiality 
derived from the four primary elements" (M I 222), and he likewise discerns the 
mind base and a part of the mental data base as "mentality" Then he deíines 
mentality-materiality in brieí thus: "This mentality and this materiality are called 
'mentality-materiality.'" 8 


8. "As well as by means of the elements, etc., materiality can also be discerned 
through the íaculties, the truths, and the dependent origination. How? 

"Firstly, through the íaculties. These seven, namely, the five beginning with the 
eye plus temininity and masculinity are materiality; the eleven consisting of the mind 
taculty, the five íeeling íaculties, and the five beginning with íaith, are mentality; the 
life taculty is both mentality and materiality The last three, being supramundane, are 
not intended here. The truth of suttering is both mentality and materiality; the truth of 
origin is mentality; the other two are not intended here because they are supramundane. 
"In the structure of conditions, the tirst three members are mentality; the tourth and 
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[If the Immaterial Fails to Become Evident] 

15. [591] But if he has discerned materiality in One of these ways, and while he 
is trying to discern the immaterial it does not become evident to him owing to its 
subtlety, then he should not give up but should again and again comprehend, 
give attention to, discern, and deíine materiality only. For in proportion as 
materiality becomes quite deíinite, disentangled and quite clear to him, so the 
immaterial States that have that [materiality] as their object become plain of 
themselves too. 

16. Just as, when a man with eyes looks for the reílection of his face in a dirty 
looking-glass and sees no reílection, he does not throw the looking-glass away 
because the reílection does not appear; on the contrary, he polishes it again and 
again, and then the reílection becomes plain of itselí when the looking-glass is 
clean—and just as, when a man needing oil puts sesame ílour in a basin and 
wets it with water and no oil comes out with only One or two pressings, he does 
not throw the sesame ílour away; but on the contrary, he wets it again and again 
with hot water and squeezes and presses it, and as he does so clear sesame oil 
comes out—or just as, when a man wanting to clariiy water has taken a katuka 
nut and put his hand inside the pot and rubbed it once or twice but the water 
does not come clear, he does not throw the katnka nut away; on the conữary, he rubs 
it again and again, and as he does so the fine mud subsides and the water becomes 
ữansparent and clear—so too, the bhikkhu should not give up, but he should again 
and again comprehend, give attention to, discem and dehne materiality only 

17. For in proportion as materiality becomes quite deíinite, disentangled and 
quite clear to him, so the deíilements that are opposing him subside, his 
consciousness becomes clear like the water above the [precipitated] mud, and the 
immaterial States that have that [materiality] as their object become plain of 
themselves too. And this meaning can also be explained in this way by other 
analogies such as the [pressing of] sugarcane, [the beating of] criminals [to 
make them contess], [the taming of] an ox, the churning of curds [to produce 
butter], and [the cooking of] fish. 

[How THE Immaterial States Become Evident] 

18. When he has quite cleared up his discerning of materiality, then the 
immaterial States become evident to him through one of three aspects, that is, 
through contact, through teeling, or through consciousness. How? 

19. 1. (a) When he discerns the [four primary] elements in the way beginning, 
“The earth element has the characteristic of hardness" (XI.93), contact becomes 
evident to him as the íirst conjunction. Then the teeling associated with that as 
the teeling aggregate, the associated perception as the perception aggregate, the 
associated volition together with the atoresaid contact as the tormations 
aggregate, and the associated consciousness as the consciousness aggregate. 


fifth are mentality and materiality; the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth are mentality; 
the tenth is both mentality and materiality; the last two are each mentality and 
materiality" (Vism-mht 747f.). 
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1. (b) [592] Likewise [when he has discerned them in this way,] "In the head 
hair it is the earth element that has the characteristic of hardness ... in the in- 
breaths and out-breaths it is the earth element that has the characteristic of 
hardness" (XI.31), contact becomes evident as the íirst conjunction. Then the 
íeeling associated with it as the íeeling aggregate, ... the associated 
consciousness as the consciousness aggregate. 

This is how immaterial States become evident through contact. 

20. 2. (a) To another [who discerns the four primary elements in the way 
beginning] "The earth element has the characteristic of hardness," the íeeling 
that has that as its object and experiences its stimulus [as pleasant, etc.,] becomes 
evident as the íeeling aggregate, the perception associated with that as the 
perception aggregate, the contact and the volition associated with that as the 
íormations aggregate, and the consciousness associated with that as the 
consciousness aggregate. 

2. (b) Likewise [to one who discerns them in this way] "In the head hair it is 
the earth element that has the characteristic of hardness ... in the in-breaths and 
out-breaths it is the earth element that has the characteristic of hardness," the 
íeeling that has that as its obịect and experiences its stimulus becomes evident 
as the íeeling aggregate ... and the consciousness associated with that as the 
consciousness aggregate. 

This is how the immaterial States become evident through íeeling. 

21. 3. (a) To another [who discerns the four primary elements in the way 
beginning] "The earth element has the characteristic of hardness," the 
consciousness that cognizes the object becomes evident as the consciousness 
aggregate, the íeeling associated with it as the íeeling aggregate, the associated 
perception as the perception aggregate, and the associated contact and volition 
as the íormations aggregate. 

3. (b) Likewise [to one who discerns them in this way] "In the head hair it is 
the earth element that has the characteristic of hardness ... in the in-breaths and 
out-breaths it is the earth element that has the characteristic of hardness," the 
consciousness that cognizes the object becomes evident as the consciousness 
aggregate ... and the associated contact and volition as the íormations aggregate. 

This is how the immaterial States become evident through consciousness. 

22. In the case of [the ways of discerning materiality as consisting of] the íorty- 
two aspects of the elements beginning with the head hairs [that is, thirty-two 
aspects of the body, four aspects of the fire element and six aspects of the air 
element,] either by these same means given above or by means of the method 
beginning, "In the kamma-originated head hairs it is the earth element that has 
the characteristic of hardness—and also in the case of the methods of discerning 
materiality as consisting of the eye, etc.—by means of the four primary elements 
in each, the construing should be done by working out all the diííerences in 
each method. 

23. Now, it is only when he has become quite sure about discerning materiality 
in this way that immaterial States become quite evident to him in the three aspects. 
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Thereíore he should only undertake the task of discerning the immaterial States 
after he has completed that, not otherwise. If he leaves off discerning materiality 
when, say, One or two material States have become evident in order to begin 
discerning the immaterial, then he falls from his meditation subject like the 
mountain cow already described under the Development of the Earth Kasina 
(IV130). [593] But if he undertakes the task of disceming the immaterial after he 
is already quite sure about discerning materiality thus, then his meditation 
subịect comes to growth, increase and períection. 

[No Being Apart from Mentality-Materiality] 

24. He deíines the four immaterial aggregates that have thus become evident 
through contact, etc., as "mentality" And he deíines their obịects, namely, the 
four primaries and the materiality derived from the four primaries, as 
"materiality" So, as one who opens a box with a kniíe, as One who splits a twin 
palmyra bulb in two, he deíines all States of the three planes, 9 the eighteen 
elements, twelve bases, five aggregates, in the double way as "mentality- 
materiality" and he concludes that over and above mere mentality-materiality 
there is nothing else that is a being or a person or a deity or a Brahmã. 

25. Aíter deíining mentality-materiality thus according to its true nature, then 
in order to abandon this worldly designation of "a being" and "a person" more 
thoroughly to surmount coníusion about beings and to establish his mind on 
the plane of non-confusion, he makes sure that the meaning deíined, namely 


9. "'AU States of the three planes' is said all-inclusively owing to the necessity not to 
omit anything suitable for comprehension. For it must be tully understood without 
any exception, and greed must be made to fade away absolutely so that the mind may 
be liberated by the tading away of greed. That is why the Blessed One said: 'Bhikkhus, 
without directly knowing, without tully understanding all, without causing the tading 
away of greed for it, without abandoning it, the mind is incapable of the destruction of 
suttering. Bhikkhus, it is by directly knowing, by tully understanding all, by causing 
the tading away of greed for it, by abandoning it, that the mind is capable of the 
destruction of suttering' (S IV 17). If all the States of the three planes are taken as 
mentality-materiality without exception, then how should one deal with what has 
been conceived by those outside the Dispensation as verbal meanings, such as the 
Primordial Essence ( pakati ), etc. [e.g. of the Sãmkhya], the substance (drabya), etc. [e.g. 
of the Vaisesika], the soul ( jĩva ), etc., and the body ( kữya ), etc. [?] Since these are like the 
hallucination of lunatics and are taught by the not íully enlightened, what other way of 
dealing with them is there than to ignore them? Or alternatively, their existence or 
non-existence can be understood as established by their inclusion within mentality- 
materiality" (Vism-mht 751f.). There follows a long paragraph showing how the 
concepts of these Systems are to be assimilated into mentality-materiality whereby 
they lose their signiticance and are shown to be impermanent and tormed. Vism-mht 
concludes by saying, "VVherever the verbal meaning of self is expressed by some 
such metaphor as world-soul ( purisa ), self (attã, ãtman), soul (jĩva ), etc., these being 
themselves conceived in their various ways on the basis of mere mentality-materiality, 
are mere mentality-materiality, too" (Vism-mht 754f.). 
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"This is mere mentality-materiality, there is no being, no person" is coníirmed 
by a number of suttas. For this has been said: 

As with the assembly of parts 
The word "chariot" is countenanced, 

So, when the aggregates are present, 

"A beừig" is said in common usage (S I 135). 

26. Again, this has been said: "Just as when a space is enclosed with timber 
and creepers and grass and clay, there comes to be the term 'house/ so too, when 
a space is enclosed with bones and sinews and flesh and skin, there comes to be 
the term 'material form' ( rũpa )" (M 1190). 

27. And again this has been said: 

It is ill alone that rises, 

111 that remains, ill that departs. 

Nothing rises else than ill. 

And nothing ceases else than ill (S I 135). 

28. So in many hundred suttas it is only mentality-materiality that is illustrated, 
not a being, not a person. Thereíore, just as when the component parts such as 
axles, wheels, írame poles, etc., are arranged in a certain way, there comes to be 
the mere term of common usage "chariot," yet in the ultimate sense when each 
part is examined there is no chariot—and just as when the component parts of 
a house such as wattles, etc., are placed so that they enclose a space in a certain 
way there comes to be the mere term of common usage "house," yet in the ultimate 
sense there is no house—and just as when the íingers, thumb, etc., are placed in 
a certain way there comes to be the mere term of common usage [594] "fist,"— 
with body and strings, "lute"; with elephants, horses, etc., "army"; with 
surrounding walls, houses, States, etc., "city"—just as when trunk, branches, 
íoliage, etc., are placed in a certain way, there comes to be the mere term of 
common usage "tree," yet in the ultimate sense, when each component is 
examined, there is no tree—so too, when there are the five aggregates [as obịects] 
of clinging, there comes to be the mere term of common usage "a being," "a 
person," yet in the ultimate sense, when each component is examined, there is 
no being as a basis for the assumption "I am" or "I"; in the ultimate sense there 
is only mentality-materiality. The Vision of one who sees in this way is called 
correct Vision. 

29. But when a man reịects this correct Vision and assumes that a [permanent] 
being exists, he has to conclude either that it comes to be annihilated or that it 
does not. If he concludes that it does not come to be annihilated, he íalls into the 
eternity [view]. If he concludes that it does come to be annihilated, he íalls into 
the annihilation [view]. Why? Because [the assumption] precludes any gradual 
change like that of milk into curd. So he either holds back, concluding that the 
assumed being is eternal, or he overreaches, concluding that it comes to be 
annihilated. 

30. Hence the Blessed One said: "There are two kinds of view, bhikkhus, and 
when deities and human beings are obsessed by them, some hold back and 
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some overreach; only those with eyes see. And how do some hold back? Deities 
and human beings love becoming, delight in becoming, rejoice in becoming. 
VVhen Dhamma is taught to them for the ceasing of becoming, their minds do 
not enter into it, become settled, steady and resolute. Thus it is that some hold 
back. And how do some overreach? Some are ashamed, humiliated and disgusted 
by that same becoming, they are concerned with non-becoming in this way: 
'Sirs, when with the breakup of the body this self is cut off, annihilated, does not 
become any more aíter death, that is peaceíul, that is sublime, that is true/ Thus 
it is that some overreach. And how do those with eyes see? Here a bhikkhu sees 
what is become as become. Having seen what is become as become, he has 
entered upon the way to dispassion for it, to the tading away of greed for it, to its 
cessation. This is how one with eyes sees" (It 43; Patis I 159). 

31. Thereíore, just as a marionette is void, soulless and without curiosity and 
while it walks and stands merely through the combination of strings and wood, 
[595] yet it seems as if it had curiosity and interestedness, so too, this mentality- 
materiality is void, soulless and without curiosity, and while it walks and stands 
merely through the combination of the two together, yet it seems as if it had 
curiosity and interestedness. This is how it should be regarded. Hence the 
Ancients said: 

The mental and material are really here, 

But here there is no human beừig to be íound, 

For it is void and merely íashioned like a doll— 

Just suíterừig piled up like grass and sticks. 

[Interdependence of Mentality and Materiality] 

32. And this should be explained not only by means of the simile of the 
marionette, but also by means of the analogies of the sheaves of reeds and so on. 
For just as when two sheaves of reeds are propped one agaừist the other, each 
one gives the other consolidating support, and when one íalls the other íalls, so 
too, in the five-constituent becoming mentality-materiality occurs as an 
interdependent State, each of its components giving the other consolidating 
support, and when one íalls owing to death, the other íalls too. Hence the Ancients 
said: 

The mental and material 

Are twins and each supports the other; 

When one breaks up they both break up 
Through interconditionality 

33. And just as when sound occurs having as its support a drum that is beaten 
by the stick, then the drum is one and the sound another, the drum and the 
sound are not mixed up together, the drum is void of the sound and the sound is 
void of the drum, so too, when mentality occurs having as its support the 
materiality called the physical basis, the door and the object, then the materiality 
is one and the mentality is another, the mentality and materiality are not mixed 
up together, the mentality is void of the materiality and the materiality is void of 
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the mentality; yet the mentality occurs due to the materiality as the sound occurs 
due to the drum. Hence the Ancients said: 

The pentad based on contact comes not from the eye, 

Or from things seen, or somethừig that is in between; 

Due to a cause it comes to be, and íormed as well. 

Just as the sound that issues from a beaten drum. 

The pentad based on contact comes not from the ear. 

Or yet from sound, or something that is in between; 

Due to a cause ... 

The pentad based on contact comes not from the nose 

Or yet from smells, or something that is in between; 

Due to a cause ... 

The pentad based on contact comes not from the tongue, 

Or yet from tastes, or something that is in between; [596] 

Due to a cause ... 

The pentad based on contact comes not from the body, 

Or yet from touch, or something that is in between; 

Due to a cause ... 

Being íormed, it does not come from the material basis. 

Nor does it issue from the mental-datum base; 

Due to a cause it comes to be, and íormed as well. 

Just as the sound that issues from a beaten drum. 

34. Furthermore, mentality has no eííicient power, it cannot occur by its own 
efficient power. It does not eat, it does not drink, it does not speak, it does not 
adopt postures. And materiality is without eííicient power; it cannot occur by its 
own efficient power. For it has no desire to eat, it has no desire to drink, it has no 
desire to speak, it has no desire to adopt postures. But rather it is when supported 
by materiality that mentality occurs; and it is when supported by mentality that 
materiality occurs. When mentality has the desire to eat, the desire to drink, the 
desire to speak, the desire to adopt a posture, it is materiality that eats, drinks, 
speaks, and adopts a posture. 

35. But for the purpose of explaining this meaning they gave this simile as an 
example: a man born blind and a stool-crawling cripple wanted to go somewhere. 
The blind man said to the cripple, "Look, I can do what should be done by legs, 
but I have no eyes with which to see what is rough and smooth." The cripple 
said, "Look, I can do what should be done by eyes, but I have no legs with which 
to go and come." The blind man was delighted, and he made the cripple climb 
up on his shoulder. Sitting on the blind man's shoulder the cripple spoke thus, 
"Leave the left, take the right; leave the right, take the left." 

Herein, the blind man has no eííicient power; he is impotent; he cannot travel 
by his own eííicient power, by his own strength. And the cripple has no eííicient 
power; he is impotent; he cannot travel by his own eííicient power, by his own 
strength. But there is nothing to prevent their going when they support each 
other. So too, mentality has no efficient power; it does not arise or occur in such 
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and such íunctions by its own efficient power. And materiality has no efficient 
power; it does not arise or occur in such and such íunctions by its own efficient 
power. 

But there is nothing to prevent their occurrence when they support each 
other. 

36. Hence this is said: 

They cannot come to be by their own strength, 

Or yet maintain themselves by their own strength; 

Relying for support on other States, 

Weak in themselves, and íormed, they come to be; [597] 

They come to be with others as condition. 

They are aroused by others as their obịects, 

They are produced by object and condition. 

And each by something other than itseli. 

And just as men depend upon 
A boat for traversing the sea. 

So does the mental body need 
The matter-body for occurrence. 

And as the boat depends upon 
The men for traversing the sea. 

So does the matter-body need 
The mental body for occurrence. 

Depending each upon the other 
The boat and men go on the sea. 

And so do mind and matter both 
Depend the one upon the other. 

37. The correct Vision of mentality and materiality, which, after deíining 
mentality-materiality by these various methods, has been established on the 
plane of non-confusion by overcomừig the perception of a being, is what should 
be understood as puriiication of view. Other terms for it are "deíining of mentality- 
materiality" and "delimitation of íormations." 

The eighteenth chapter called “The Description of 
Puriíication of View" in the Treatise on the Development 
of Understanding in the Path of Purification composed for 
the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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PuRIFICATION BY OvERCOMING DoUBT 

( Kankhãvỉtarana-vỉsuddhi-nỉảảesa ) 

1. [598] Knowledge established by overcoming doubt about the three divisions 
of time by means of discerning the conditions of that same mentality-materiality 
is called "puriíication by overcoming doubt." 

[Ways of Discerning Cause and Condition] 

2. The bhikkhu who wants to accomplish this sets about seeking the cause 
and condition for that mentality-materiality; just as when a skilled physician 
encounters a disease he seeks its origin, or just as when a compassionate man 
sees a tender little child lying on its back in the road he wonders who its parents 
are. 


[Neither Created by a Creator nor Causeless] 

3. To begin with, he considers thus: "Firstly this mentality-materiality is not 
causeless, because if that were so, it would follow that [having no causes to 
diííerentiate it,] it would be identical everywhere always and for all. It has no 
Overlord, etc., because of the non-existence of any Overlord, etc. (XVI.85), over 
and above mentality-materiality. And because, if people then argue that mentality- 
materiality itseli is its Overlord, etc., then it follows that their mentality-materiality, 
which they call the Overlord, etc., would itseli be causeless. Consequently there 
must be a cause and a condition for it. What are they?" 

4. Having thus directed his attention to mentality-materiality's cause and 
condition, he first discerns the cause and condition for the material body in this 
way: "When this body is born it is not born inside a blue, red or white lotus or 
water-lily, etc., or inside a store of jewels or pearls, etc.; on the contrary, like a 
worm in rotting flesh, in a rotting corpse, in rotting dough, in a drain, in a 
cesspool, etc., it is born in between the receptacle for undigested food and the 
receptacle for digested food, behind the belly lining, in front of the backbone, 
surrounded by the bowel and the entrails, in a place that is stinking, disgusting, 
repulsive, and extremely cramped, being itseli stinking, disgusting, and 
repulsive. When it is born thus, its causes (root-causes) are the four things, 
namely, ignorance, craving, clinging, and kamma, [599] since it is they that 
bring about its birth; and nutriment is its condition, since it is that that 
consolidates it. So five things constitute its cause and condition. And of these, 
the three beginning with ignorance are the decisive-support for this body as the 
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mother is for her iníant, and kamma begets it, as the íather does the child; and 
nutriment sustains it, as the wet-nurse does the iníant." 

[Its Occurance is Always Due to Conditions] 

5. After discerning the material body's conditions in this way, he again discems 
the mental body in the way beginning: "Due to eye and to visible object eye- 
consciousness arises" (SII72; M1111). Whenhe has thus seen that the occurrence 
of mentality-materiality is due to conditions, then he sees that, as now, so in the 
past too its occurrence was due to conditions, and in the íuture too its occurrence 
will be due to conditions. 

6. When he sees it in this way, all his uncertainty is abandoned, that is to say, 
the five kinds of uncertainty about the past stated thus: "Was I in the past? Was 
I not in the past? What was I in the past? How was I in the past? Having been 
what, what was I in the past?" (M I 8), and also the five kinds of uncertainty 
about the íuture stated thus: "Shall I be in the íuture? Shall I not be in the íuture? 
What shall I be in the íuture? How shall I be in the íuture? Having been what, 
what shall I be in the íuture?" (M 18); and also the six kinds of uncertainty about 
the present stated thus: "Am I? Am I not? What am I? How am I? Whence will 
this being have come? Whither will it be bound?" (M I 8). 

[General and Particular Conditions] 

7. Another sees the conditions for mentality as two-fold, according to what is 
common to all and to what is not common to all, and that for materiality as 
íouríold, according to kamma, and so on. 

8. The condition for mentality is twofold, as that which is common to all and 
that which is not common to all. Herein, the six doors beginning with the eye 
and the six obịects beginning with visible data are a condition-common-to-all 
for mentality because the occurrence of all kinds [of mentality] classiíied as 
proíitable, etc., is due to that [condition]. But attention, etc., are not common to 
all; for wise attention, hearing the Good Dhamma, etc., are a condition only for 
the proíitable, [600] while the opposite kinds are a condition for the unproíitable. 
Kamma, etc., are a condition for the resultant mentality; and the life-continuum, 
etc., are a condition for the íunctional. 

9. Kamma, consciousness, temperature, and nutriment constitute this íouríold 
condition for materiality beginning with kamma. Herein it is only when it is 
past that kamma is a condition for kamma-originated materiality; consciousness 
is a condition, when it is arising, for consciousness-originated materiality. 
Temperature and nutriment are conditions at the instant (moment) of their 
presence for temperature-originated and nutriment-originated materiality 1 


1. "If the truit were to arise from present kamma, the íruit would have arisen in the 
same moment in which the kamma was being accumulated; and that is not seen, nor 
is it desirable. For in the world (i.e. among non-Buddhists) kamma has never been 
shown to give íruit while it is actually being eííected; nor is there any text to that 
ettect—But is it not also the fact that no truit has ever been shown to come from a 
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This is how one man discerns the conditions for mentality-materiality 

10. When he has seen that the occurrence of mentality-materiality is due to 
conditions in this way, he sees also that, as now, so too in the past its occurrence 
was due to conditions, and in the íuture its occurrence will be due to conditions. 
When he sees it in this way, his uncertainty about the three periods of time is 
abandoned in the way already stated. 

[Dependent Origination in Reverse Order] 

11. Another, when he has seen that the íormations called mentality-materiality 
arrive at aging and that those that have aged dissolve, discems mentality-materiality's 
conditions by means of dependent origừiation in reverse order in this way: "This is 
called agừig-and-death of íormations; it comes to be when there is birth, and birth 
when there is becomỉng, and becomừig when there is clinging, and clinging when 
there is craving, and craving when there is íeeling, and íeelừig when there is contact, 
and contact when there is the sixíold base, and the sixíold base when there is 
mentality-materialitỵ and mentality-materiality when there is consciousness, and 
consciousness when there are íormations, and íormations when there is ignorance." 
Then his uncertaừity is abandoned in the way already stated. 

[Dependent Origination in Direct Order] 

12. Another discerns mentality-materiality's conditions by means of dependent 
origination in direct order as already shown (XVII.29) in detail, doing so in this 
way: “So, with ignorance as condition there are íormations" (M I 261). Then his 
uncertainty is abandoned in the way already stated. 

[Kamma and Kamma-Result] 

13. Another discerns mentality-materiality's conditions by means of the round 
of kamma and the round of kamma-result in this way: 

"In the previous kamma-process becoming there is delusion, which is ignorance; 
there is accumulation, which is íormations; the re is attachment, which is craving; 
there is embracing, which is clinging; there is volition, which is becoming; thus 


vanished cause either? Or even a cock to crow because of that?—Certainly it has not 
been shown where the connectedness of material things is broken off. But the simile 
does not apply because there is connectedness of immaterial things here. For when 
the íruit arises from kamma that is actually past it does so because of kamma having 
been pertormed and because of storage. For this is said: 'Because protitable sense- 
sphere kamma has been pertormed, stored up, there comes to be eye-consciousness' 
(Dhs §431). 

"Since consciousness has eíticient power only at the instant of its arising, with 
the acquisition of a proximity condition, etc., it theretore only gives rise to materiality 
while it is arising. But since materiality has eííicient power at the instant of its presence, 
with the acquisition of a postnascence condition, etc., it is theretore said that 
'temperature and nutriment are conditions at the instant of their presence for 
temperature-originated and nutriment-originated materiality.' Temperature and 
nutriment give rise to materiality at the instant of their own presence by acquiring outside 
temperature and nutriment as their condition, is the meaning" (Vism-mht 768). 
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these five things in the previous kamma-process becoming are conditions for 
rebirth-linking here [in the present becoming]. 

"Here [in the present becoming] there is rebirth-linking, which is 
consciousness; there is descent [into the womb], which is mentality-materiality; 
there is sensitivity, which is sense base; there is what is touched, which is contact; 
there is what is felt, which is íeeling; thus these five things here in the [present] 
rebirth-process becoming have their conditions in kamma done in the past. 

"Here [in the present becoming] with the maturing of the bases there is 
delusion, which is ignorance; there is accumulation, which is íormations; there 
is attachment, which is cravừig; there is embracing, which is clinging; there is 
volition, which is becoming; thus these five things here in the [present] kamma- 
process becoming are conditions for rebirth-linking in the íuture. 

"In the íuture there is rebirth-linking, which is consciousness; there is descent 
[into the womb], which is mentality-materiality; there is sensitivity, which is 
sense base; there is what is touched, which is contact; there is what is felt, which is 
íeeling; thus these five things in the íuture rebirth-process becomừig have their 
conditions in kamma done here [in the present becoming]" (Patis I 52). [601] 

14. Herein, kamma is íouríold: to be experienced here and now, to be experienced 
on rebirth, to be experienced in some subsequent becoming, and lapsed kamma. 2 

Of these, (i) the volition, either proíitable or unproíitable, of the íirst of the 
seven impulsion consciousnesses in a single cognitive series of impulsions is 
called kamma to be experienced here and now: it gives its result in this same 


2. "To be experienced here and now" means kamma whose íruit is to be experienced 
in this present selthood. "To be experienced on rebirth" means kamma whose truit is 
to be experienced [in the becoming] next to the present becoming. "To be experienced 
in some subsequent existence" means kamma whose íruit is to be experienced in 
some successive selthood other than either that here and now or next to that here and 
now. "Lapsed kamma" is kamma of which it has to be said, "There has been kamma, 
but there has not been, is not, and will not be kamma-result." 

"The volition of the tirst impulsion, which has etíicient power by not being prevented 
by opposition and by having acquired the distinction of a condition, and which has 
detinitely occurred as a prior kamma-tormation of the appropriate kind, giving its 
íruit in this same selthood, is called 'to be experienced here and nom' For vvhile that íirst- 
impulsion volition, being eííective in the way stated, is helptul to what is associated 
with its special qualities in the impulsion continuity, yet because it wields little power 
over aspects and because it has little result owing to lack of repetition, it is not, like the 
other two kinds, kamma that looks beyond the occurring continuity and looks to 
obtain an opportunity; it gives its íruit here only as mere result during the course of 
becoming, like a mere flower. 'But if it cannot do so': kamma's giving of result comes 
about only through the due concurrence of conditions consisting of (suitable) essentials 
of becoming, means, etc., íailing which it is unable to give its result in that selthood. 
'That accomplishes its purpose': that tultils its purpose consisting in giving, etc., and in 
killing, etc. For the seventh impulsion to which this reíers is the tinal impulsion in the 
series, and when it has acquired distinction in the way already stated and has acquired 
the Service of repetition by the previous impulsions, it gives its result in the next 
selíhood and is called 'to be experienced on rebirth'" (Vism-mht 769). 
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selíhood. But if it cannot do so, it is called (iv) lapsed kamma ( ahosi-kamma ), 
according to the triad described thus, "There has been (ahosi) kamma, there has 
been no kamma-result, there will be no kamma-result" (see Patis II 78). (ii) The 
volition of the seventh impulsion that accomplishes its purpose is called kamma to 
be experienced on rebirth: it gives its result in the next sel ihood. If it cannot do so, it 
is called (iv) lapsed kamma in the way already described. (iii) The volition of the five 
impulsions between these two is called kamma to be experienced in some subsequent 
becoming: it gives its result in the íuture when it gets the opportunitỵ and however 
long the round of rebirths continues it never becomes lapsed kamma. 

15. Another íouríold classiíication of kamma is this: weighty, habitual, death- 
threshold, and kamma [stored up] by being períormed. 3 

Herein, (v) when there is weighty and unweighty kamma, the ĩveightier, 
whether proíitable or unproíitable, whether kamma consisting in matricide or 
kamma of the exalted spheres, takes precedence in ripening. (vi) Likewise, when 
there is habitual and unhabitual kamma, the more habitual, whether consisting 
in good or bad conduct, takes precedence in ripening. (vii) Death-threshold 
kamma is that remembered at the time of death; for when a man near death can 
remember [kamma], he is bom accordừig to that. (viii) Kamma not included in 
the toregoing three kinds that has been oíten repeated is called kamma [stored up] 
by being perỷormed. This brings about rebirth-linking if other kừids fail. 

16. Another íouríold classiíication of kamma is this: productive, consolidating, 
írustrating, and supplanting. 4 


3. "'VVeighty' kamma is very reprehensible unprotitable kamma and very powerful 
protitable kamma. 'Habitual' kamma is what is habitually, continually done and repeated. 
'Death-threshold' kamma is what is remembered with great vividness at the time next 
betore death; what is meant is that there is no question about what is done at the time 
of death. 'That has been otten repeated': he draws a distinction between this kind of 
kamma as stated and the 'habitual' kind and he likewise excludes kamma to be 
experienced here and now from it because the bringing on of rebirth-linking is admitted; 
for the tetrad beginning with the 'weighty' is stated as productive of rebirth-linking. 

"Herein, the weighty ripens íirst of all and that is why it is so called. When 
weighty kamma is lacking, what has been much done ripens. When that is lacking, 
death-threshold kamma ripens. When that too is lacking, then kamma done in previous 
births, which is called 'kamma [stored up] by being pertormed/ ripens. And the last 
three when produced can be strong or weak" (Vism-mht 769f£). Vism-mht then cites 
various Birth Stories and MN 136 in order to show how, for various reasons, the result 
of one kind of kamma may be delayed or displaced by the result of another. Vism- 
mht concludes: "This is the province of the Tathãgata's Knowledge of the Great 
Exposition of Kamma, in other words, the mastery of the order of ripening of such 
and such kamma for such and such reasons." 

4. "'Productive' kamma is what produces resultant continuity by providing rebirth- 
lừikừig and so on. 'Consolidating' kamma prolongs the occurrence of the continuity of 
pleasure or pain, or the endurance of materiality. 'Frustrating' kamma slowly diminishes 
the endurance of pleasure or paừi when they occur. It cuts off the result of other kamma 
without giving any result of its own. 'Supplanting' kamma, however, cuts off weak karrưna 
and makes its own result arise. This is their ditterence" (Vism-mht 771). 
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Herein, (ix) what is called productive is both proíitable and unproíitable. It 
produces the material and immaterial aggregates both at rebirth-linking and 
during the course of an existence. (x) Consolidating kamma cannot produce 
result, but when result has already been produced in the provision of rebirth- 
linking by other kamma, it consolidates the pleasure or pain that arises and 
makes it last. (xi) And when result has already been produced in the provision of 
rebirth-linking by other kamma, ỷrustrating kamma írustrates and obstructs the 
pleasure or pain that arises and does not allow it to last. (xii) Supplanting kamma is 
itselí both proíitable and unproíitable; [602] and it supplants other, weaker kamma, 
prevents its resulting and usurps that kamma's opportunity in order to cause its 
own result. But when the opporhinity has thus been himished by the [other] kamma, 
it is that [supplantừig kamma's] result that is called arisen. 5 

17. The succession of kamma and its result in the twelve classes of kamma is 
clear in its true nature only to the Buddhas' "knowledge of kamma and its 
result," which knowledge is not shared by disciples. 6 But the succession of 
kamma and its result can be known in part by One practicing insight. That is 
why this explanation of diiíerence in kamma shows only the mere headings. 

This is how one man discerns mentality-materiality by means of the round of 
kamma and the round of kamma-result, applying this twelve-fold kamma 
classiíication to the round of kamma. 

18. When he has thus seen by means of the round of kamma and the round of 
kamma-result how mentality-materiality's occurrence is due to a condition, he 
sees that as now, so in the past, its occurrence was due to a condition by means 
of the round of kamma and the round of kamma-result, and that in the íuture its 
occurrence will be due to a condition by means of the round of kamma and the 
round of kamma-result. This is kamma and kamma-result, the round of kamma 
and the round of kamma-result, the occurrence of kamma and the occurrence of 


5. See the various meanings of "arisen" given in XXII.81f. 

"Another method is this: when some kamma has been done and there is, either in 
rebirth-linking or in the course of an existence, the arising of material instances due to 
the result of kamma períormed, that kamma is 'productỉve.' When some kamma has 
been pertormed and the desirable or undesirable íruit generated by other kamma has 
its production íacilitated and its endurance aided and lengthened by the suppression 
of conditions that would intertere with it and by the arousing of conditions that would 
strengthen it, that kamma is ‘supporting/ When some kamma has been pertormed 
and protitable íruit or unproíitable íruit generated by productive kamma is obstructed 
by it respectively in the form of sickness or of disquieting of elements, that is ‘ýrustrating’ 
kamma. But when some kamma has been done by which the íruit of other kamma is 
ruined and cut off by being supplanted by what cuts it off although it was fit for longer 
endurance because of the etíicacy of the kamma that was producing it, that kamma is 
's upplanting'" (Vism-mht 772). 

6. "Because it is a speciality of the Buddha and because it is the province of the 
knowledge that is not shared by disciples (see Patis 1121f.), it is called 'not shared by 
disciples.' That is why only a part can be known; it cannot all be known because it is 
not the province of such knowledge" (Vism-mht 772). 
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kamma-result, the continuity of kamma and the continuity of kamma-result, 
action and the íruit of action: 

Kamma-result proceeds from kamma, 

Result has kamma for its source, 

Future becomừig springs from kamma, 

And this is how the world goes round. 

19. When he sees thus, he abandons all his uncertainty, that is to say, the sixteen 
kinds described in the way beginning, "Was I in the past?" [see §6]. 

[No Doer Apart from Kamma and Result] 

In all kinds of becoming, generation, destiny, station, and abode there appears 
only mentality-materiality, which occurs by means of linking of cause with íruit. 
He sees no doer over and above the doing, no experiencer of the result over and 
above the occurrence of the result. But he sees clearly with right understanding 
that the wise say "doer" when there is doing and "experiencer" when there is 
experiencing simply as a mode of common usage. 

20. Hence the Ancients said: 

There is no doer of a deed 

Or one who reaps the deed's result; 

Phenomena alone flow on— 

No other view than this is right. 

And so, while kamma and result 
Thus causally maintain their round, 

As seed and tree succeed in turn, 

No íirst beginnừig can be shown. 

Nor in the íuture round of births 
Can they be shown not to occur: 

Sectarians, not knowing this, 

Have íailed to gain self-mastery. [603] 

They assume a being, see it as 
Eternal or annihilated. 

Adopt the sixty-two wrong views, 

Each contradicting one another. 

The stream of craving bears them on 
Caught in the meshes of their views: 

And as the stream thus bears them on 
They are not íreed from suííering. 

A monk, disciple of the Buddha, 

With direct knowledge of this fact 
Can penetrate this deep and subtle 
Void conditionality 
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There is no kamma in result, 

Nor does result exist in kamma; 

Though they are void of one another, 

There is no fruit without the kamma. 

As fire does not exist inside 
The sun, a gem, cow-dung, nor yet 
Outside them, but is brought to be 
By means of its component parts, 

So neither can result be found 
VVithin the kamma, nor without; 

Nor does the kamma still persist 
[In the result it has produced]. 

The kamma of its íruit is void; 

No íruit exists yet in the kamma; 

And still the íruit is born from it, 

Wholly depending on the kamma. 

For here there is no Brahmã God, 

Creator of the round of births, 

Phenomena alone flow on— 

Cause and component their condition. 

[Full-Understanding of the Known] 

21. When he has discerned the conditions of mentality-materiality in this way 
by means of the round of kamma and the round of kamma-result, and has 
abandoned uncertainty about the three periods of time, then all past, íuture and 
present States are understood by him in accordance with death and rebirth- 
linking. This is his full-understanding of the known (see XX.3). 

22. He understands thus: "Aggregates produced in the past with kamma as 
condition ceased there too. But other aggregates are produced in this becoming 
with past kamma as their condition, although there is no single thing that has 
come over from the past becoming to this becoming. And aggregates produced 
in this becoming with kamma as their condition will cease. And in the íuture 
becoming other aggregates will be produced, although no single thing will go 
over from this becoming to the íuture becoming. 

"Furthermore, just as, while the recitation from the teacher's mouth does not 
enter into the pupiTs mouth, yet recitation does not because of that fail to take 
place in the pupiTs mouth—and while the potion drunk by the proxy does not 
enter the sick man's stomach, yet the sickness does not because of that fail to be 
cured—and while the arrangement of the ornaments on the face does not pass 
over to the reílection of the face in the looking glass, yet the arrangement of the 
ornaments does not because of that fail to appear—and while the ílame of a 
lamp does not move over from one wick to another, yet the ílame does not because 
of that fail to be produced—so too, while nothing whatever moves over from the 
past becoming to this becoming, or from this to the íuture becoming, [604] yet 
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aggregates, bases, and elements do not fail to be produced here with aggregates, 
§bases, and elements in the past becoming as their condition, or in the íuture 
becoming with aggregates, bases, and elements here as their condition." 

23. Just as eye-consciousness comes next 
Followừig on mind element, 

Which, though it does not come from that, 

Yet íails not next to be produced, 

So too, in rebirth-linking, conscious 
Continuity takes place: 

The prior consciousness breaks up, 

The subsequent is born from that. 

They have no interval between, 

Nor gap [that separates the two]; 

While naught whatever passes over, 

Still rebirth-linking comes about. 

24. When all States are understood by him thus in accordance with death and 
rebirth-linking, his knowledge of discerning the conditions of mentality- 
materiality is sound in all its aspects and the sixteen kinds of doubt are more 
eííectively abandoned. And not only that, but the eight kừids of doubt that occur 
in the way beginning thus, "He is doubtíul about the Master" (A III 248; Dhs 
§1004) are abandoned too, and the sixty-two kinds of views are suppressed (See 
DN 1 and MN 102). 

25. The knowledge that has been established by the overcoming of doubt about 
the three periods of time by discerning the conditions of mentality-materiality 
according to the various methods should be understood as "puriíication by 
overcoming doubt." Other terms for it are "knowledge of the relations of States" 
and "correct knowledge" and "right Vision." 

26. For this is said: "Understanding of discernment of conditions thus, 
Tgnorance is a condition, íormations are conditionally arisen, and both these 
States are conditionally arisen/ is knowledge of the causal relationship of States" 
(Patis I 50). And: 

"When he brings to mind as impermanent, what States does he correctly 
know and see? How is there right seeing? How, by iníerence from that, are all 
íormations clearly seen as impermanent? VVherein is doubt abandoned? When 
he brings to mind as painíul ... When he brings to mind as not-self, what States 
does he correctly know and see? ... Wherein is doubt abandoned? 

"When he brings to mind as impermanent, he correctly knows and sees the 
sign. Hence 'right seeing' is said. Thus, by iníerence from that, all íormations 
are clearly seen as impermanent. Herein doubt is abandoned. When he brings 
to mind as painíul, he correctly knows and sees occurrence. Hence ... When he 
brings to mind as not-self, he correctly knows and sees the sign and occurrence. 
Hence 'right seeing' is said. Thus, by iníerence from that, all States are clearly 
seen as not-self. Herein doubt is abandoned. 
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"Correct knowledge and right seeing and overcoming of doubt [605]—are 
these things different in meaning and different in the letter or are they one in 
meaning and only the letter is different? Correct knowledge and right seeing 
and overcoming of doubt—these things are one in meaning and only the letter 
is different" (Patis II 62f.). 

27. When a man practicing insight has become possessed of this knowledge, 
he has íound comíort in the Buddhas' Dispensation, he has íound a íoothold, he 
is certain of his destiny he is called a "lesser stream-enterer." 

So would a bhikkhu overcome 
His doubts, then ever mindíully 
Let him discern conditions both 
Of mind and matter thoroughly. 

The nineteenth chapter called “The Description of 
Puriíication by Overcoming Doubt" in the Treatise on the 
Development of Understanding in the Path of Purification 
composed for the purpose of gladdenừig good people. 
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Chapter XX 


PuRIFICATION BY KnOWLEDGE 
AND Vision of What is the Path 
AND What is Not the Path 

(Maggãmagga-nãnadassana-visuddhi-niddesa) 

1. [606] The knowledge established by getting to know the path and the not- 
path thus, "This is the path, this is not the path," is called "puriíication by 
knowledge and Vision of what is the path and what is not the path." 

2. One who desires to accomplish this should first of all apply himselí to the 
inductive ừisight called "comprehension by groups. 1 " Why? Because knowledge 
of what is the path and what is not the path appears in connection with the 
appearance of illumination, etc. (XX.105Í.) in one who has begun insight. For it 
is after illumination, etc., have appeared in one who has already begun insight 
that there comes to be knowledge of what is the path and what is not the path. 
And comprehension by groups is the beginning of insight. That is why it is set 
forth next to the overcoming of doubt. Besides, knowledge of what is the path 
and what is not the path arises when “íull-understanding as investigation" is 
occurring, and full-understanding as investigation comes next to full- 
understanding as the known (see XIX.21). So this is also a reason why one who 
desires to accomplish this puriíication by knowledge and Vision of what is the 
path and what is not the path should first of all apply himseli to comprehension 
by groups. 


[The Three Kinds of Full-Understanding] 

3. Tlere is the exposition: there are three kinds of mundane full-understanding, 
that is, full-understanding as the known, full-understanding as investigation, 
and full-understanding as abandoning, with reíerence to which it was said: 
"Understanding that is direct-knowledge is knowledge in the sense of being 
known. Understanding that is full-understanding is knowledge in the sense of 


1. "Comprehension by placing together in groups (totals) the States that are diííerentiated 
into past, tuture and present is 'comprehension by groups/ This, it seems, is the term used 
by the inhabitants of Ịambudĩpa (India). However, insight into States by means of the 
method beginning, 'Any materiality whatever' (MIII16) is ‘inductive insight/ This, it seems, 
is the term used by the inhabitants of Tambapannidĩpa (Sri Lanka). That is why he said "to 
inductive insight caỉỉed comprehension by groups”’ (Vism-mht 778). 
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investigating. Understanding that is abandoning is knowledge in the sense of 
giving up" (Patis I 87). 

Herein, the understanding that occurs by observing the speciíic characteristics 
of such and such States thus, "Materiality ( rũpa ) has the characteristic of being 
molested ( ruppana ); íeeling has the characteristic of being felt," is called full- 
understanding as the knoivn. The understanding consisting in insight with the 
general characteristics as its object that occurs in attributing a general 
characteristic to those same States in the way beginning, "Materiality is 
impermanent, [607] íeeling is impermanent" is called fuỉỉ-understanding as 
investigation} The understanding consisting in insight with the characteristics 
as its object that occurs as the abandoning of the perception of permanence, etc., 
in those same States is called /ull-understanding as abandoning. 

4. Herein, the plane oíỷull-understanding as the knoiun extends from the delimitation 
of íormations (Ch. XVIII) up to the discemment of conditions (Ch. XIX); for in this 
interval the penetration of the speciíic characteristics of States predominates. The 
plane of full-understanding as investigation extends from comprehension by groups 
up to contemplation of rise and fall (XXI.3Í.); for in this interval the peneữation of the 
general characteristics predominates. The plane of full-understanding as abandoning 
extends from contemplation of dissolution onwards (XXI.10); for £rom there onwards 
the seven contemplations that effect the abandoning of the perception of permanence, 
etc., predominate thus: 

(1) Contemplating [íormations] as impermanent, a man abandons 

the perception of permanence. 

(2) Contemplating [them] as painhil, he abandons the perception 

of pleasure. 

(3) Contemplating [them] as not-self, he abandons the perception 

of self. 

(4) Becoming dispassionate, he abandons delighting. 

(5) Causing íading away, he abandons greed. 

(6) Causing cessation, he abandons originating. 

(7) Relinquishing, he abandons grasping (Patis I 58). 2 3 


2. Tĩrana could also be rendered by "judging." On specitic and general characteristics 
Vism-mht says: "Hardness, touching, etc., as the respective characteristics of earth, 
contact, etc., which are observable at all three instants [of arising, presence and 
dissolution], are apprehended by their being established as the respective individual 
essences of detinite materialness. But it is not so with the characteristics of 
impermanence, and so on. These are apprehended as though they were attributive 
material instances because they have to be apprehended under the respective headings 
of dissolution and rise and fall, of oppression, and of insusceptibility to the exercise of 
mastery" (Vism-mht 779). See Ch. XXI, note 3. 

The "planes" given here in §4 are not quite the same as described in XXII. 107. 

3. '"Contemplating as impermanent' is contemplating, comprehending, íormations in 
the aspect of impermanence. 'The perception of permanence' is the wrong perception 
that they are permanent, eternal; the kinds of consciousness associated with wrong 
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5. So, of these three kinds of full-understanding, only full-understanding as 
the known has been attained by this meditator as yet, which is because the 
delimitation of íormations and the discernment of conditions have already been 
accomplished; the other two still remain to be attained. Hence it was said above: 
"Besides, knowledge of what is the path and what is not the path arises when 
íull-understanding as investigation is occurring, and full-understanding as 
investigation comes next to full-understanding as the known. So this is also a 
reason why one who desires to accomplish this puriíication by knowledge and 
Vision of what is the path and what is not the path should first of all apply 
himselí to comprehension by groups" (§2). 

[Insight: Comprehension by Groups] 

6. Here is the text: 

"How is it that understanding of deíining past, íuture and present States by 
summarization is knowledge of comprehension? 

" Any materiality whatever, whether past, íuture or present, internal or external, 
gross or subtle, iníerior or superior, far or near—he deíines all materiality as 
impermanent: this is one kừid of comprehension. He deíines it as painíul: this is 
one kind of comprehension. He deíines it as not-self: this is One kind of 
comprehension. Any íeeling whatever ... Any perception whatever ... Any 
íormations whatever ... Any consciousness whatever ... He deíines all 
consciousness as impermanent: ... He deíines it as not-self: this is one kind of 
comprehension. The eye ... (etc.) ... ageing-and-death, whether past, íuture or 
present, he deíines it as impermanent: this is One kind of comprehension. He 
deíines it as painíul: this is One kind of comprehension. He deíines it as not-self: 
this is one kind of comprehension. 

"Understanding of deíining by summarization thus, 'Materiality, whether 
past, íuture, or present, is impermanent in the sense of destruction, painíul in 
the sense of terror, not-self in the sense of having no core/ is knowledge of 
comprehension. Understanding of deíining by generalization thus, Teeling ... 


view should be regarded as included under the heading of 'perception/ So too with 
what follows. ‘Becotning dispassionate' is seeing tormations with dispassion by means 
of the contemplation of dispassion induced by the contemplations of impermanence, 
and so on. ‘Delighting’ is craving accompanied by happiness. 'Causing tading away' is 
contemplating in such a way that greed ( rãga ) for tormations does not arise owing to 
the causing of greed to fade ( viraịịana ) by the contemplation of íading away 
(virãgãnupassanã); for one who acts thus is said to abandon greed. 'Causing cessation' 
is contemplating in such a way that, by the contemplation of cessation, íormations 
cease onlỵ they do not arise in the tuture through a new becoming; since one who 
acts thus is said to abandon the arousing (originating) of íormations because of 
producing the nature of non-arising. 'Relinquishing' is relinquishing in such a way that, 
by the contemplation of relinquishment, tormations are not grasped anymore; hence 
he said, 'He abandons grasping or the meaning is that he relinquishes apprehending 
[them] as permanent, and so on" (Vism-mht 780). 
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[608] (etc.) ... Consciousness ... Eye ... (etc.) ... Ageing-and-death, whether past 
...' is knowledge of comprehension. 

"Understanding of deíining by summarization thus, 'Materiality, whether 
past, íuture, or present, is impermanent, tormed, dependently arisen, sulýect to 
destruction, subịect to fa.ll, subịect to tading away, subịect to cessation/ is 
knowledge of comprehension. Understanding of deíining by generalization 
thus, Teeling ... (etc.) ... Consciousness ... Eye ... (etc.) ... Ageing-and-death, 
whether past, íuture, or present, is impermanent, tormed, dependently arisen, 
subịect to destruction, subịect to fall, subịect to tading away subịect to cessation' 
is knowledge of comprehension. 

"Understanding of deíining by summarization thus, 'With birth as condition 
there is ageing-and-death; without birth as condition there is no ageing-and- 
death/ is knowledge of comprehension. Understanding of deíining by 
generalization thus, 'In the past and in the íuture with birth as condition there 
is ageing-and-death; without birth as condition there is no ageing-and-death/ 
is knowledge of comprehension. Understanding of deíining by generalization 
thus, 'With becoming as condition there is birth ... With ignorance as condition 


there are íormations; without ignorance as condition there are no íormations/ is 
knowledge of comprehension. Understanding of deíining by generalization 
thus, 'In the past and in the íuture with ignorance as condition there are 
tormations; without ignorance as condition there are no íormations' is knowledge 
of comprehension. 

"Knowledge is in the sense of that being known and understanding is in the 
sense of the act of understanding that. Hence it was said: 'Understanding of 
deíining past, íuture, and present States by summarization is knowledge of 

comprehension' 

" (Patis I 53f.). 

9. Elerein, the abbreviation, "The eye ... (etc.) ... Ageing-and-death," should be 
understood to represent the following sets of things elided: 

1 . 

The States that occur in the doors [of consciousness] together 


with the doors and the obịects. 

2. 

The five aggregates. 

3. 

The six doors. 

4. 

The six obịects. 

5. 

The six kinds of consciousness. 

6. 

The six kinds of contact. 

7. 

The six kinds of teeling. 

8. 

The six kinds of perception. 

9. 

The six kinds of volition. 

10. 

The six kinds of craving. 

11. 

The six kinds of applied thought. 

12. 

The six kinds of sustained thought. 

13. 

The six elements. 

14. 

The ten kasinas. 

15. 

The thirty-two bodily aspects. 

16. 

The twelve bases. 
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17. The eighteen elements. 

18. The twenty-two íaculties. 

19. The three elements. 

20. The nine kừids of becoming. 

21. The four ịhãnas. 

22. The four measureless States. 

23. The four [immaterial] attainments. 

24. The twelve members of the dependent origừiation. 

10. For this is said in the Patisambhidã in the description of what is to be 
directly known: "Bhikkhus, all is to be directly known. And what is all that is to 
be directly known? [609] (1) Eye is to be directly known; visible obịects are to be 
directly known; eye-consciousness ... eye-contact ... teeling, pleasant or paintul 
or neither-painful-nor-pleasant, that arises due to eye-contact is also to be directly 
known. Ear ... Mind ... teeling, pleasant or paintul or neither-painful-nor- 
pleasant, that arises due to mind-contact is also to be directly known. 

11. “(2) Materiality is to be directly known ... consciousness is to be directly known. 
(3) Eye ... mind ... (4) Visible obịects ... mental obịects ... (5) Eye-consciousness ... 
mind-consciousness ... (6) Eye-contact ... mind-contact ... (7) Eye-contact-born 
teelừig ... mind-contact-bom teelừig ... (8) Perception of visible obịects ... perception 
of mental obịects ... (9) Volition regarding visible obịects ... volition regardừig mental 
obịects ... (10) Craving for visible obịects ... craving for mental obịects ... (11) Applied 
thought about visible obịects ... applied thought about mental obịects ... (12) 
Sustained thought about visible obịects ... sustained thought about mental obịects 
... (13) The earth element... the consciousness element ... (14) The earth kasina ... 
the consciousness kasina ... (15) Head hairs ... brain ... (16) The eye base ... the 
mental object base ... (17) The eye element ... the mind-consciousness element ... 
(18) The eye taculty ... the final-knower íaculty ... (19) The sense-desire element... 
the fine-material element ... the immaterial element... (20) Sense-desire becoming 
... fine-material becoming ... immaterial becoming ... percipient becoming ... non- 
percipient becoming ... neither percipient nor non-percipient becomừig ... one- 
constituent becoming ... four-constituent becoming ... five-constituent becoming 
... (21) The íirst jhãna ... the tourth jhãna ... (22) The mind-deliverance of loving- 
kindness ... the mind-deliverance of equanimity ... (23) The attainment of the base 
consisting of boundless space ... the attainment of the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception ... (24) Ignorance is to be directly known ... ageing- 
and-death is to be directly known" (Patis I 5f.). 

12. Since all this detail is given there it has been abbreviated here. But what is 
thus abbreviated includes the supramundane States. These should not be dealt 
with at this stage because they are not amenable to comprehension. And as 
regards those that are amenable to comprehension a beginning should be made 
by comprehending those among them that are obvious to and easily discernible 
by the individual [meditator]. 

[Comprehension BY Groups—Application of Text] 

13. Here is the application of the directions dealing with the aggregates: "Any 
materiality whatever, (i-iii) whether past, íuture, or present, (iv-v) internal or 
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external, (vi-vii) gross or subtle, (viii-ix) iníerior or superior, (x-xi) far or near— 
he deíines all materiality as impermanent: this is one kừid of comprehension. 
He deíines it as painíul: [610] this is one kind of comprehension. He deíines it as 
not-self: this is one kind of comprehension" (see §6). At this point this bhikkhu 
[takes] all materiality, which is described without speciíying as “any materiality 
mhatever," and having delimited it in the eleven instances, namely, with the past 
triad and with the four dyads beginnừig with the internal dyad, he “deýines aỉỉ 
materiality as impermanent," he comprehends that it is impermanent. How? In the 
way stated next. For this is said: "Materiality, ĩvhether past, future or present, is 
impermanent in the sense of destruction." 

14. Accordingly he comprehends the materiality that is past as "impermanent 
in the sense of destruction" because it was destroyed in the past and did not reach 
this becoming; and he comprehends the materiality that is íuture as " impermanent 
in the sense of destruction" since it will be produced in the next becoming, will be 
destroyed there too, and will not pass on to a íurther becoming; and he 
comprehends the materiality that is present as "impermanent in the sense of 
destruction" since it is destroyed here and does not pass beyond. And he 
comprehends the materiality that is internal as " impermanent in the sense of 
destruction" since it is destroyed as internal and does not pass on to the external 
State. And he comprehends the materiality that is external ... gross ... subtle ... 
iníerior ... superior ... far ... And he comprehends the materiality that is near as 
"impermanent in the sense of destruction" since it is destroyed there and does not pass 
on to the far State. And all this is impermanent in the sense of destruction. Accordingly 
there is “one kind of comprehension" in this way; but it is eííected in eleven ways. 

15. And all that [materiality] is "pain/ul in the sense of terror." In the sense of 
terror because of its terriíyingness; for what is impermanent brings terror, as it 
does to the deities in the Sĩhopama Sutta (S III 84). So this is also painíul in the 
sense of terror. Accordingly there is one kind of comprehension in this way too; 
but it is eííected in eleven ways. 

16. And just as it is painíul, so too all that [materiality] is " not-seự in the sense of 
having no core." In the sense of having no core because of the absence of any core 
of self conceived as a self, an abider, a doer, an experiencer, one who is his own 
master; for what is impermanent is painíul (S III 82), and it is impossible to 
escape the impermanence, or the rise and fa.ll and oppression, of self, so how 
could it have the State of a doer, and so on? Hence it is said, "Bhikkhus, were 
materiality self, it would not lead to aííliction" (S III 66), and so on. So this is also 
not-self in the sense of having no core. Accordingly, there is one kind of 
comprehension in this way too, but it is eííected in eleven ways. [611] The same 
method applies to íeeling, and so on. 

17. But what is impermanent is necessarily classed as íormed, etc., and so in 
order to show the synonyms for that [impermanence], or in order to show how 
the attention given to it occurs in diííerent ways, it is restated in the text thus: 
"Materiality, whether past, íuture, or present, is impermanent, íormed, 
dependently arisen, subịect to destruction, subịect to fall, subịect to íading away 
subịect to cessation" (§7). The same method applies to íeeling, and so on. 
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[Strengthening of Comprehension in Forty Ways] 

18. Now, when the Blessed One was expounding coníormity knowledge, he 
[asked the question]: " By means of what íorty aspects does he acquire liking that 
is in coníormity? By means of what íorty aspects does he enter into the certainty 
of rightness?" (P'8). 4 In the answer to it comprehension of impermanence, etc., is 
set íorth by him analytically in the way beginning: "[Seeing] the five aggregates 
as impermanent, as painíul, as a disease, a boil, a dart, a calamity, an attliction, 
as alien, as disintegrating, as a plague, a disaster, a terror, a menace, as íickle, 
perishable, unenduring, as no protection, no shelter, no reíuge, as empty, vain, 
void, not-self, as a danger, as subject to change, as having no core, as the root of 
calamity, as murderous, as due to be annihilated, as subject to cankers, as íormed, 
as Mãra's bait, as subject to birth, subject to ageing, subject to illness, subject to 
death, subject to sorrow, subject to lamentation, subject to despair, subject to 
deíilement. Seeing the five aggregates as impermanent, he acquires liking that 
is in coníormity. And seeing that the cessation of the five aggregates is the 
permanent Nibbãna, he enters into the certainty of rightness" (Patis II 238). So 
in order to strengthen that same comprehension of impermanence, pain, and 
not-self in the five aggregates, this [meditator] also comprehends these five 
aggregates by means of that [kind of comprehension]. 

19. How does he do it? He does it by means of comprehension as impermanent, 
etc., stated speciíically as follows: He comprehends each aggregate as impermanent 
because of non-endlessness, and because of possession of a beginning and an 
end; as painỷuỉ because of oppression by rise and fa.ll, and because of being the 
basis for pain; as a disease because of having to be maintained by conditions, and 
because of being the root of disease; as a boiỉ because of being consequent upon 
impalement by suííering, because of oozing with the íilth of deíilements, and 
because of being swollen by arising, ripened by ageing, and burst by dissolution; 
as a dart because of producing oppression, because of penetrating inside, and 
because of being hard to extract; as a caỉamity because of having to be condemned, 
because of bringing loss, and [612] because of being the basis for calamity; as an 
affliction because of restricting íreedom, and because of being the íoundation for 
aííliction; as alien because of inability to have mastery exercised over them, and 
because of intractability; as disintegrating because of crumbling through sickness, 
ageing and death; as a pỉague because of bringing various kinds of ruin; as a 
disaster because of bringing uníoreseen and plentiíul adversity, and because of 
being the basis for all kinds of terror, and because of being the opposite of the 
supreme comíort called the stilling of all suííering; as a menace because of being 
bound up with many kinds of adversity because of being menaced 5 by ills, and 
because of uníitness, as a menace, to be entertained; as fickle because of íickle 


4. '"Liking that is in conỷormity' is a liking for knowledge that is in contormity with the 
attainment of the path. Actually the knowledge itselt is the 'liking' (khantỉ) since it likes 
(khamati), it endures, detining by going into the individual essence of its objective tield. 
The ‘certainty of rightness' is the noble path; for that is called the rightness beginning 
with right view and also the certainty of an irreversible trend" (Vism-mht 784). 

5. Upasaịịhatã —"being menaced;" abstr. noun fr. pp. of upa + saj; not as such in PED. 
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ừisecurity due to sickness, ageing and death, and to the worldly States of gain, 
etc .; 6 as perishable because of having the nature of perishing both by violence 
and naturally; as unenduring because of collapsing on every occasion 7 and because 
of lack of solidity; as no protection because of not protecting, and because of 
affording no saíety; CIS no shelter because of uníitness to give shelter , 8 and because 
of not períorming the íunction of a shelter for the unsheltered ; 9 as no refuge 
because of íailure to disperse fear 10 in those who depend on them; as empty 
because of their emptiness of the lastingness, beauty pleasure and self that are 
conceived about them; as va ỉn because of their emptiness, or because of their 
triviality; for what is trivial is called "vain" in the world; as void because devoid 
of the State of being an owner, abider, doer, experiencer, director; as not-sel/because 
of itselí having no owner, etc.; as danger because of the suffering in the process of 
becoming, and because of the danger in suffering or, alternatively, as danger 
(ãdĩnava ) because of resemblance to misery (ãdĩna) 11 since "danger" ( ãdĩnava ) 
means that it is towards misery ( ãdĩna ) that it moves ( vãti ), goes, advances, this 
being a term for a wretched man, and the aggregates are wretched too; as subịect 
to change because of having the nature of change in two ways, that is, through 
ageing and through death; as having no core because of íeebleness, and because 
of decaying soon like sapwood; as the root of calamity because of being the cause 
of calamity; as murderous because of breaking faith like an enemy posing as a 
íriend; as due to be annihilated because their becoming disappears, and because 
their non-becoming comes about; as subịect to cankers because of being the 
proximate cause for cankers; as formed because of being íormed by causes and 
conditions; as Mãra' s bait because of being the bait [laid] by the Mãra of death 
and the Mãra of deíilement; as subịect to birth, to ageing, to illness, and to death 
because of having birth, ageing, illness and death as their nature; as subịect to 
sorroĩv, to lamentation and to despair because of being the cause of sorrow, 
lamentation and despair; as subịect to deýilement because of being the obịective 
field of the deíilements of craving, views and misconduct. 

20. Now, there are [613] fifty kinds of contemplation of impermanence here by 
taking the following ten in the case of each aggregate: as impermanent, as 
disintegrating, as íickle, as perishable, as unenduring, as subịect to change, as 
having no core, as due to be annihilated, as íormed, as subịect to death. There are 
twenty-five kừids of contemplation of not-self by taking the following five in the 
case of each aggregate: as alien, as empty, as vain, as void, as not-self. There are 


6. The eight worldly States are: gain and non-gain, fame and non-fame, blame and 
praise, and pleasure and pain (D III160). 

7. Avatthã —"occasion": not in PED. 

8. Allĩyitum —"to give shelter": not in PED, but see lena. 

9. Allĩnãnam —"for the unsheltered": aỉlĩna = pp. of ã + lĩyati (see note 8 above), the 
"un-sheltered." Not in PED. Not to be contused with allĩna = adherent (pp. of ã + ỉĩyati, 
to stick, to be contiguous); see e.g. XIV46. 

10. Vism-mht has "/ ãti-ãdi-bhayãnam himsanam vidhamanam bhayasãranattam," which 
suggests the rendering "because of not being a retuge from fear." 

11. Ãdĩna —"misery" or "miserable": not in PED. Ãdĩna —"misery" or "miserable": 
not in PED. 
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one hundred and twenty-five kinds of contemplation of paừi by taking the rest 
beginning with "as painíul, as a disease" in the case of each aggregate. 

So when a man comprehends the five aggregates by means of this comprehending 
as impermanent, etc., in its two hundred aspects, his comprehending as 
impermanent, painíul and not-self, which is called "inductive insight," is 
strengthened. These in the first place are the directions for undertaking 
comprehension here in accordance with the method given in the texts. 

[Nine Ways of Sharpening the Faculties, Etc. 

21. While thus engaged in inductive insight, however, if it does not succeed, 
he should sharpen his íaculties [of íaith, etc.,] in the nine ways stated thus: “The 
íaculties become Sharp in nine ways: (1) he sees only the destruction of arisen 
íormations; (2) and in that [occupation] he makes sure of working careíully (3) 
he makes sure of working perseveringly (4) he makes sure of working suitably 
and (5) by apprehending the sign of concentration and (6) by balancing the 
enlightenment íactors (7) he establishes disregard of body and life, (8) wherein 
he overcomes [pain] by renunciation and (9) by not stopping halfway 12 He should 
avoid the seven unsuitable things in the way stated in the Description of the 
Earth Kasina (IV34) and cultivate the seven suitable things, and he should 
comprehend the material at one time and the immaterial at another. 

[CơMPREHENSION OF THE MATERIAl] 

22. While comprehending materiality he should see how materiality is 
generated, 13 that is to say, how this materiality is generated by the four causes 
beginning with kamma. Herein, when materiality is being generated in any 
being, it is íirst generated from kamma. For at the actual moment of rebirth- 
linking of a child in the womb, íirst thirty instances of materiality are generated 
in the triple continuity, in other words, the decads of physical [heart-]basis, body 
and sex. And those are generated at the actual instant of the rebirth-linking 
consciousness's arising. And as at the instant of its arising, so too at the instant 
of its presence and at the instant of its dissolution. 14 

23. Herein, the cessation of materiality is slow and its transíormation 
ponderous, while the cessation of consciousness is swift and its transíormation 
quick (light); hence it is said, “Bhikkhus, I see no other one thing that is so 
quickly transíormed as [614] the mind" (A I 10). 

24. For the life-continuum consciousness arises and ceases sixteen times while 
one material instant endures. With consciousness the instant of arising, instant 


12. Abyosãna —"not stopping halfway“ (another less good reading is accosãna): not 
in PED; but it is a negative form of vosãna (q.v.), which is used of Devadatta in the 
Vinaya CũỊavagga ( = It 85) and occurs in this sense at M 1193. Not in CPD. 

13. "First it has to be seen by iníerence according to the texts. Afterwards it gradually 
comes to be seen by personal experience when the knovvledge of development gets 
stronger" (Vism-mht 790). 

14. "It is íirst generated from kamma because the temperature-born kinds, etc., are 
rooted in that" (Vism-mht 790). 
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of presence, and instant of dissolution are equal; but with materiality only the 
instants of arising and dissolution are quick like those [of consciousness], while 
the instant of its presence is long and lasts while sixteen consciousnesses arise 
and cease. 

25. The second life-continuum arises with the prenascent physical [heart- 
]basis as its support, which has already reached presence and arose at the 
rebirth-linking consciousness's instant of arising. The third life-continuum 
arises with the prenascent physical basis as its support, which has already 
reached presence and arose together with that [second life-continuum 
consciousness]. The occurrence of consciousness can be understood to happen 
in this way throughout life. But in one who is íacing death sixteen 
consciousnesses arise with a single prenascent physical [heart-]basis as their 
support, which has already reached presence. 

26. The materiality that arose at the instant of arising of the rebirth-linking 
consciousness ceases along with the sixteenth consciousness aíter the rebirth- 
linkừig consciousness. That arisen at the instant of presence of the rebirth-linkừig 
consciousness ceases together with the instant of arising of the seventeenth. 
That arisen at the instant of its dissolution ceases on arriving at the instant of 
presence of the seventeenth. 15 It goes on occurring thus for as long as the 
recurrence [of births] continues. 

Also seventy instances of materiality occur in the same way with the seveníold 
continuity [beginning with the eye decad] of those apparitionally born. 

[(A) Kamma-Born Materiality] 

27. Herein, [as regards kamma-born materiality] the analysis should be 
understood thus: (1) kamma, (2) what is originated by kamma, (3) what has 
kamma as its condition, (4) what is originated by consciousness that has kamma 
as its condition, (5) what is originated by nutriment that has kamma as its 
condition, (6) what is originated by temperature that has kamma as its condition 
(XI.111-14). 

28. Herein, (1) kamma is proíitable and unproíitable volition. (2) What is originated 
by kamma is the kamma-resultant aggregates and the seventy instances of 
materiality beginning with the eye decad. (3) What has kamma as its condition is 
the same [as the last] since kamma is the condition that upholds what is 
originated by kamma. 

29. (4) What is originated by consciousness that has kamma as its condition is 
materiality originated by kamma-resultant consciousness. (5) What is originated 
by nutriment that has kamma as its condition is so called since the nutritive essence 
that has reached presence in the instances of materiality originated by kamma 
originates a íurther octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth, and the nutritive 
essence there that has reached presence also originates a íurther one, and so it 


15. The relationship of the duration of moments of matter and moments of 
consciousness is dealt with in greater detail in the Sammohavinodanĩ (Vibh-a 25f.). See 
also Introduction, note 18. 
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links up four or five occurrences of octads. (6) Wlwt is originated by temperature that 
has kamma as its condition is so called sừice the kamma-bom fire element that has 
reached presence originates an octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth, which is 
temperature-origừiated, and the temperature in that origừiates a íurther octad-with- 
nuữitive-essence-as eighth, and so it links up four or five occurrences of octads. 

This is how the generation of kamma-born materiality in the first place should 
be seen. [615] 


[(B) Consciousness-Born Materiality] 

30. Also as regards the consciousness-born kinds, the analysis should be 
understood thus: (1) consciousness, (2) what is origừiated by consciousness, (3) 
what has consciousness as its condition, (4) what is originated by nutriment 
that has consciousness as its condition, (5) what is originated by temperature 
that has consciousness as its condition. 

31. Herein, (1) consciousness is the eighty-nine kinds of consciousness. Among 
these: 

Consciousnesses thirty-two, 

And twenty-six, and nineteen too, 

Are reckoned to give birth to matter, 

Postures, also intimation; 

Sixteen kinds of consciousness 
Are reckoned to give birth to none. 

As regards the sense sphere, thirty-two consciousnesses, namely, the eight 
proíitable consciousnesses ((l)-(8)), the twelve unproíitable ((22)-(33)), the ten 
íunctional excludừig the mừid element ((71)-(80)), and the two direct-knowledge 
consciousnesses as proíitable and íunctional, give rise to materialitỵ to postures, 
and to ừitimation. The twenty-six consciousnesses, namely the ten of the hne-material 
sphere ((9)-(13), (81)-(85)) and the eight of the immaterial sphere ((14)-(17), (86)- 
(89)) excluding the resultant [in both cases], and the eight supramundane ((18)- 
(21), (66)-(69)), give rise to materialitỵ to postures but not to intimation. The nineteen 
consciousnesses, namely, the ten life-continuum consciousnesses in the sense sphere 
((41)-(49), (56)), the five in the hne-material sphere ((57)-(61)), the three mind elements 
((39), (55), (70)), and the one resultant mind-consciousness element without root- 
cause and accompanied by joy (40), give rise to materiality onlỵ not to postures or to 
intimation. The sixteen consciousnesses, namely the two sets of five consciousnesses 
((34)-(38), (50)-(54)), the rebirth-linking consciousness of all beings, the death 
consciousness of those whose cankers are destroyed, and the four immaterial 
resultant consciousnesses ((62)-(65)) do not give rise to materiality or to postures or 
to intimation. And those herein that do give rise to materiality do not do so at the 
instant of their presence or at the instant of their dissolution, for consciousness is 
weak then. But it is strong at the instant of arising. Consequently it originates 
materiality then with the prenascent physical basis as its support. 

32. (2) What is originated by consciousness is the three other immaterial aggregates 
and the seventeeníold materiality, namely, the sound ennead, bodily intimation, 
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verbal intimation, the space element, lightness, malleability wieldiness, growth, 
and continuity 

(3) What has consciousness as its condition is the materiality of fourfold origination 
stated thus: "Postnascent States of consciousness and consciousness- 
concomitants are a condition, as postnascence condition, for this prenascent 
body" (Patth I 5). 

33. (4) What is originated by nutriment that has consciousness as its condition: the 
nutritive essence that has reached presence in consciousness-originated material 
instances originates a íurther octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth, and thus 
links up two or three occurrences of octads. 

34. (5) What is originated by temperature that has consciousness as its condition: the 
consciousness-originated temperature that has [616] reached presence originates 
a íurther octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth, and thus links up two or three 
occurrences. 

This is how the generation of consciousness-born materiality should be seen. 
[(c) Nutriment-Born Materiality] 

35. Also as regards the nutriment-born kinds, the analysis should be 
understood thus: (1) nutriment, (2) what is originated by nutriment, (3) what has 
nutriment as its condition, (4) what is originated by nutriment that has nutriment 
as its condition, (5) what is originated by temperature that has nutriment as its 
condition. 

36. Herein, (1) nutriment is physical nutriment. (2) What is originated by nutriment 
is the íourteeníold materiality namely, (i-viii) that of the octad-with-nutritive- 
essence-as-eighth originated by nutritive essence that has reached presence by 
obtaining as its condition kamma-born materiality that is clung to (kammically 
acquired) and basing itselí on that, 16 and (ix) space element, (x-xiv) lightness, 
malleability, wieldiness, growth, and continuity. 

(3) What has nutriment as its condition is the materiality of íouríold origination 
stated thus: "Physical nutriment is a condition, as nutriment condition, for this 
body" (Patth I 5). 

37. (4) What is originated by nutriment that has nutriment as its condition: the 
nutritive essence that has reached presence in nutriment-originated material 
instances originates a íurther octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth and the 
nutritive essence in that octad originates a íurther octad, and thus links up the 
occurrence of octads ten or twelve times. Nutriment taken on one day sustains 


16. '"By obtaining as its condition kamma-born materiality that is clung-to': by this he 
points out that external un-clung-to nutritive essence does not pertorm the tunction 
of nourishing materiality. He said 'and basing itseựon that' meaning that its obtaining of 
a condition is owing to its being supported by what is kamma-born. And 'clung-to' is 
specitically mentioned in order to rule out any question of there being a 'kamma- 
born' method for 'materiality originated by consciousness that has kamma as its 
condition' just because it happens to be rooted in kamma [There is no such method]" 
(Vism-mht 793f.). 
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for as long as seven days; but divine nutritive essence sustains for as long as one 
or two months. The nutriment taken by a mother originates materiality by 
pervading the body of the child [in gestation]. Also nuữiment smeared on the body 
originates materiality Kamma-bom nutriment is a name for nuữiment that is chmg 
to. That also origừiates materiality when it has reached presence. And the nuữitive 
essence in it originates a íurther octad. Thus it links up four or five occurrences. 

38. (5) What is originated by temperature that has nutriment as its condition: 
nutriment-originated fire element that has reached presence originates an octad- 
with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth that is thus temperature-originated. Here this 
nutriment is a condition for nutriment-originated material instances as their 
progenitor. It is a condition for the rest as support, nutriment, presence, and 
non-disappearance. 

This is how the generation of nutriment-born materiality should be seen. 

[(d) Temperature-Born Materiality] 

39. Also as regards the temperature-born kinds, the analysis should be 
understood thus: (1) temperature, (2) what is originated by temperature, (3) what 
has temperature as its condition, (4) what is originated by temperature that has 
temperature as its condition, (5) what is originated by nutriment that has 
temperature as its condition. 

40. Herein, (1) temperature is the fire element of íouríold origination; but it is 
twofold as hot temperature and cold temperature. (2) V\that is originated by 
temperature: the temperature of íouríold origination that has reached presence by 
obtaining a clung-to condition originates materiality in the body. [617] That 
materiality is fifteenfold, namely, sound ennead, space element, lightness, 
malleability, wieldiness, growth, continuity (3) What has temperature as its condition 
is so called since temperature is a condition for the occurrence and for the 
destruction of materiality of íouríold origination. 

41. (4) What is originated by temperature that has temperature as its condition: the 
temperature-originated fire element that has reached presence originates a íurther 
octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth, and the temperature in that octad 
originates a íurther octad. Thus temperature-originated materiality both goes 
on occurring for a long period and also maintains itselí as well in what is not 
clung to. 17 

42. (5) What is originated by nutriment that has temperature as its condition : the 
temperature-originated nutritive essence that has reached presence originates a 
íurther octad-with-nutritive-essence-as-eighth, and the nutritive essence in that 
originates a íurther one, thus it links up ten or twelve occurrences of octads. 

Herein, this temperature is a condition for temperature-originated material 
instances as their progenitor. It is a condition for the rest as support, presence, 
and non-disappearance. 


17. "What is intended is head hair, body hair, nails, teeth, skin, callosities, warts, etc., 
which are separate from the tlesh in a living body; otherwise a corpse, and so on" 
(Vism-mht 795). 
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This is how the generation of temperature-born materiality should be seen. 

One who sees the generation of materiality thus is said to "comprehend the 
material at one time" (§21). 18 

[COMPREHENSION OF THE ImMATERIAl] 

43. And just as one who is comprehendừig the material should see the generation 
of the material, so too one who is comprehending the immaterial should see the 
generation of the immaterial. And that is through the eighty-one mundane arisings 
of consciousness, that is to say it is by kamma accumulated in a previous becoming 
that this immaterial [mentality] is generated. And in the íirst place it is generated as 
[one ofj the nineteen kinds of arisings of consciousness as rebirth-linking (XVII. 130). 
But the modes in which it is generated should be understood according to the 
method given in the Description of the Dependent Origination (XVII.134f.). That 
same [nineteeníold arising of consciousness is generated] as life-continuum as 
well, starting from the consciousness next to rebirth-linking consciousness, and as 
death consciousness at the termination of the life span. And when it is of the sense 
sphere, and the object in the six doors is a vivid One, it is also generated as registration. 

44. In the course of an existence, eye-consciousness, together with its associated 
States, supported by light and caused by attention is generated because the eye is 
intact and because visible data have come into íocus. For it is actually when a visible 
datum has reached presence that it impinges on the eye at the instant of the eye- 
sensitivity's presence. When it has done so, the life-continuum arises and ceases 
twice. Next to arise is the íunctional mind element with that same object, 
accomplishing the íunction of adverting. Next to that, eye-consciousness, which is 
the result of proíitable or of ưnprohtable [kamma] and sees that same visible datum. 
[618] Next, the resultant mind element, which receives that same visible datum. 
Next, the resultant root-causeless mind-consciousness element, which investigates 
that same visible datum. Next, the ímrctional mhid-consciousness element without 
root-cause and accompanied by equanimity which determines that same visible 
datum. Next, [it is generated either] as one from among the proíitable ((l)-(8)), 
unproíitable ((22)-(33)), or íunctional ((71) and (73)-(80)) kinds of consciousness 
belonging to the sense sphere, either as consciousness accompanied by equanimity 
and without root-cause (71), 19 or as five or seven impulsions. Next, in the case of 
sense-sphere beings, [it is generated] as any of the eleven kinds of registration 
consciousness coníorming [as to object] with the impulsions. The same applies to 
the remaining doors. But in the case of the mind door-exalted consciousnesses also 
arise. 

This is how the generation of the immaterial should be seen in the case of the 
six doors. 


18. "When the generation of materiality is seen its dissolution also is seen, and so he 
said, ‘One ĩvho sees the generation of materiaỉity thus is saiã to comprehend the material atone 
time' because of the brevity of States' occurrence; for it is not the seeing of mere 
generation that is called comprehension but there must be seeing of rise and fall besides. 
So too the apprehending of generation in the other instances" (Vism-mht 795). 

19. "This reíers to determining" (Vism-mht 795). 
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One who sees the generation of the immaterial thus is said to "comprehend 
the immaterial at another time" (§21). 

45. This is how one [meditator] accomplishes the development of understand- 
ing, progressing gradually by comprehending at One time the material and at 
another time the immaterial, by attributing the three characteristics to them. 

[The Material Septad] 

Another comprehends íormations by attributing the three characteristics to 
them through the medium of the material septad and the immaterial septad. 

46. Herein, one who comprehends [them] by attributing [the characteristics] 
in the following seven ways is said to comprehend by attributing through the 
medium of the material septad, that is to say (1) as taking up and putting down, 
(2) as disappearance of what grows old in each stage, (3) as arising from nutriment, 
(4) as arising from temperature, (5) as kamma-bom, (6) as consciousness-originated, 
and (7) as natural materiality Hence the Ancients said: 

"(1) As taking up and putting down, 

(2) As growth and decline in every stage, 

(3) As nutriment, (4) as temperature, 

(5) As kamma, and (6) as consciousness, 

(7) As natural materiality— 

He sees with seven detailed insights." 

47. 1. Herein, taking up is rebirth-linking. Putting doĩưn is death. So the meditator 
allots one hundred years for this "taking up" and "putting down" and he 
attributes the three characteristics to íormations. How? All íormations between 
these limits are impermanent. Why? Because of the occurrence of rise and fa.ll, 
because of change, because of temporariness, and because of preclusion of 
permanence. But since arisen íormations have arrived at presence, and when 
present are aíílicted by ageing, and on arriving at ageing are bound to dissolve, 
they are thereíore painíul because of continual oppression, because of being 
hard to bear, because of being the basis of suííering, and because of precluding 
pleasure. And since no One has any power over arisen íormations in the three 
instances, "Let them not reach presence", "Let those that have reached presence 
not age," and "Let those that have reached ageing not dissolve," and they are 
void of the possibility of any power beừig exercised over them, they are thereíore 
not-self because void, because ownerless, because unsusceptible to the wielding 
of power, and because of precluding a self. 20 [619] 


20. "No one, not even the Blessed One, has such mastery; for it is impossible for 
anyone to alter the three characteristics. The province of supernormal power is simply 
the alteration of a State" (Vism-mht 797). 

‘“Because of precluding a se// means because of precluding the self conceived by 
those outside the Dispensation; for the non-existence in dhammas of any self as 
conceived by outsiders is stated by the words, 'because void but by this expression [it is 
stated] that there is no self because there is no such individual essence" (Vism-mht 797). 
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48. 2. (a) Having attributed the three characteristics to materiality allotted one 
hundred years for the "taking up" and "putting down" thus, he next attributes 
them according to disappearance of ĩvhat groivs old in ecich stage. Herein, 
"disappearance of what grows old in each stage" is a name for the disappearance 
of the materiality that has grown old during a stage [of life]. The meaning is that 
he attributes the three characteristics by means of that. 

49. How? He divides that same hundred years up into three stages, that is, the 
first stage, the middle stage, and the last stage. Herein, the first thirty-three years 
are called the first stage, the next thirty-four years are called the middle stage, 
and the next thirty-three years are called the last stage. So after dividing it up 
in to these three stages, [he attributes the three characteristics thus:] The 
materiality occurring in the first stage ceased there without reachừig the middle 
stage: thereíore it is impermanent; what is impermanent is painíul; what is 
painíul is not-self. Also the materiality occurring in the middle stage ceased 
there without reaching the last stage: thereíore it is impermanent too and painíul 
and not-self. Also there is no materiality occurring in the thirty-three years of the 
last stage that is capable of out-lasting death: thereíore that is impermanent too 
and painíul and not-self. This is how he attributes the three characteristics. 

50. 2. (b) Having attributed the three characteristics according to 
"disappearance of what grows old in each stage" thus by means of the first 
stage, etc., he again attributes the three characteristics according to 
"disappearance of what grows old in each stage" by means of the following ten 
decades: the tender decade, the sport decade, the beauty decade, the strength 
decade, the understanding decade, the decline decade, the stooping decade, the 
bent decade, the dotage decade, and the prone decade. 

51. Herein, as to these decades: in the íirst place, the íirst ten years of a person 
with a hundred years' life are called the tender decade ; for then he is a tender 
unsteady child. The next ten years are called the sport decade; for he is very fond 
of sport then. The next ten years are called the beauty decade; for his beauty 
reaches its full extent then. The next ten years are called the strength decade ; for 
his strength and power reach their full extent then. The next ten years are called 
the understanding decade; for his understanding is well established by then. Even 
in one naturally weak in understandừig some understanding, it seems, arises at 
that time. The next ten years are called the decline decade; for his íondness for 
sport and his beauty strength, and understanding decline then. The next ten 
years are called the stooping decade ; for his íigure [620] stoops forward then. The 
next ten years are called the bent decade ; for his íigure becomes bent like the end 
of a plough then. The next ten years are called the dotage decade; for he is doting 
then and íorgets what he does. The next ten years are called the prone decade; for 
a centenarian mostly lies prone. 

52. Herein, in order to attribute the three characteristics according to 
"disappearance of what grows old in each stage" by means of these decades, 
the meditator considers thus: The materiality occurring in the íirst decade ceases 
there without reaching the second decade: thereíore it is impermanent, painíul, 
not-self. The materiality occurring in the second decade ... the materiality 
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occurring in the ninth decade ceases there without reaching the tenth decade; 
the materiality occurring in the tenth decade ceases there without reaching the 
next becoming: thereíore it is impermanent, painíul, not-self. That is how he 
attributes the three characteristics. 

53. 2. (c) Having attributed the three characteristics according to "disappear- 
ance of what grows old in each stage" thus by means of the decades, he again 
attributes the three characteristics according to "disappearance of what grows 
old in each stage" by taking that same hundred years in twenty parts of five 
years each. 

54. How? He considers thus: The materiality occurring in the first five years 
ceases there without reaching the second five years: thereíore it is impermanent, 
painíul, not-self. The materiality occurring in the second five years ... in the 
third ... in the nineteenth five years ceases there without reaching the twentieth 
five years. There is no materiality occurring in the twentieth five years that is 
capable of outlastừig death; thereíore that is impermanent too, painhil, not-self. 

55. 2. (d) Having attributed the three characteristics according to "disappear- 
ance of what grows old in each stage" thus by means of the twenty parts, he 
again attributes the three characteristics according to "disappearance of what 
grows old in each stage" by taking twenty-five parts of four years each. (e) Next, 
by taking thirty-three parts of three years each, (f) by taking fifty parts of two 
years each, (g) by takừig a hundred parts of One year each. 

2. (h) Next he attributes the three characteristics according to "disappearance 
of what grows old in each stage" by means of each of the three seasons, taking 
each year in three parts. 

56. How? The materiality occurring in the four months of the rains ( vassãna ) 
ceases there without reaching the winter ( hemanta ). The materiality occurring in 
the winter ceases there without reaching the summer ịgimha). The materiality 
occurring in the summer ceases there without reaching the rains again: thereíore 
it is impermanent, [621] painíul, not-self. 

57. 2. (i) Having attributed them thus, he again takes one year in six parts and 
attributes the three characteristics to this materiality according to "disappearance 
of what grows old in each stage" thus: The materiality occurring in the two 
months of the rains ( vassãna ) ceases there without reaching the autumn ( sarada ). 
The materiality occurring in the autumn ... in the winter ( hemanta ) ... in the cool 
(sisừa) ... in the spring ( vasanta ) ... the materiality occurring in the summer 
ịgimha) ceases there without reaching the rains again: thereíore it is impermanent 
too, painíul, not-self. 

58. 2. (j) Having attributed them thus, he next attributes the characteristics by 
means of the dark and bright halves of the moon thus: The materiality occurring 
in the dark half of the moon ceases there without reaching the bright half; the 
materiality occurring in the bright half ceases there without reaching the dark 
half: thereíore it is impermanent, painíul, not-self. 

59. 2. (k) Next he attributes the three characteristics by means of night and day 
thus: The materiality occurring in the night ceases there without reaching the 
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day; the materiality occurring in the day ceases there without reaching the 
night: thereíore it is impermanent, painíul, not-self. 

60. 2. (I) Next he attributes the three characteristics by taking that same day in 
six parts beginning with the morning thus: The materiality occurring in the 
morning ceased there without reaching the noon; the materiality occurring in 
the noon ... without reaching the evening; the materiality occurring in the 
evening ... the first watch; the materiality occurring in the first watch ... the 
middle watch; the materiality occurrừig in the middle watch ceased there without 
reaching the last watch; the materiality occurring in the last watch ceased there 
without reaching the morning again: thereíore it is impermanent, painíul, not- 
self. 

61. 2. (m) Having attributed them thus, he again attributes the three 
characteristics to that same materiality by means of moving forward and moving 
backward, looking toward and looking away, bending and stretching, thus: The 
materiality occurring in the moving forward ceases there without reaching the 
moving backward; the materiality occurring in the moving backward ... the 
looking toward; the materiality occurring in the looking toward ... the looking 
away; the materiality occurring in the looking away ... the bending; the materiality 
occurring in the bending ceases there without reaching the stretching: thereíore 
it is impermanent, painíul, not-self (cf. M-a I 260). 

62. 2. (n) Next he divides a single íootstep into six parts as "liíting up," 
"shiiting forward," "shiiting sideways," 'Towering down," "placing down," 
and "íixing down 21 ." 

63. Herein, liỷting np is raising the foot from the ground. Shiỷting ỷorivard is 
shiiting it to the íront. Shifting sideiưays is moving the foot to one side or the other 
in seeing a thorn, stump, snake, and so on. Loĩvering doĩvn is letting the foot 
down. [622] Placing doivn is putting the foot on the ground. Pixing doivn is pressing 
the foot on the ground while the other foot is beừig liíted up. 

64. Herein, in the liỷting up two elements, the earth element and the water element, 
are subordinate 22 and sluggish while the other two are predominant and strong. 
Likewise in the shiỷting ỷonvard and shifting sideivays. In the loĩưering doĩvn two 
elements, the fire element and the air element, are subordinate and sluggish 
while the other two are predomừiant and strong. Likewise in the placing doivn 
and ỷixing doĩvn. 

He attributes the three characteristics to materiality according to 
"disappearance of what grows old in each stage" by means of these six parts 
into which he has thus divided it. 

65. How? He considers thus: The elements and the kinds of derived materiality 
occurring in the liiting up all ceased there without reaching the shiiting forward: 
thereíore they are impermanent, painíul, not-self. Likewise those occurring in 


21. Vĩtiharana —"shitting sidevvays," sannikkhepana —"placing down," and 
sannirujjhana —"tixing down," are not in PED; cf. M-a 1260. 

22. Omatta —"subordinate": not in PED. 
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the shiíting forward ... the shiíting sideways; those occurring in the shiíting 
sideways ... the lowering down; those occurring in the lowering down ... the 
placing down; those occurring in the placing down cease there without reaching 
the íixing down; thus íormations keep breaking up, like crackling sesame seeds 
put into a hot pan; wherever they arise, there they cease stage by stage, section 
by section, term by term, each without reaching the next part: thereíore they are 
impermanent, painíul, not-self. 

66. When he sees íormations stage by stage with insight thus, his 
comprehension of materiality has become subtle. Here is a simile for its subtlety 
A border dweller, it seems, who was íamiliar with torches of wood and grass, 
etc., but had never seen a lamp beíore, came to a City. Seeing a lamp burning in 
the market, he asked a man, "I say what is that lovely thing called?"—“What is 
lovely about that? It is called a lamp. Where it goes to when its oil and wick are 
used up no one knows." Another told him, "That is crudely put; for the flame in 
each third portion of the wick as it gradually burns up ceases there without 
reaching the other parts." Other told him, “That is crudely put too; for the flame 
in each inch, in each half-inch, in each thread, in each strand, will cease without 
reaching the other strands; but the flame cannot appear without a strand." 

67. [623] Herein, the meditator's attribution of the three characteristics to 
materiality delimited by the hundred years as “taking up" and "putting down" 
is like the man's knowledge stated thus, “Where it goes when its oil and wick 
are used up no one knows." The meditator's attribution of the three characteristics 
according to "disappearance of what grows old in each stage" to the materiality 
delimited by the third part of the hundred years is like the man's knowledge 
stated thus, “The flame in each third portion of the wick ceases without reaching 
the other parts." The meditator's attribution of the three characteristics to 
materiality delimited by the periods of ten, five, four, three, two years, one year, is 
like the man's knowledge stated thus, “The flame in each inch will cease without 
reaching the others." The meditator's attribution of the three characteristics to 
materiality delimited by the four-month and two-month periods by classing the 
year as threeíold and sixíold respectively according to the seasons is like the 
man's knowledge stated thus, "The flame in each half-inch will cease without 
reaching the others." The meditator's attribution of the three characteristics to 
materiality delimited by means of the dark and bright halves of the moon, by 
means of night and day, and by means of morning, etc., taking one night and 
day in six parts, is like the man's knowledge stated thus, "The flame in each 
thread will cease without reaching the others." The meditator's attribution of 
the three characteristics to materiality delimited by means of each part, namely, 
"moving forward," etc., and “liiting up," etc., is like the man's knowledge stated 
thus, “The flame in each strand will cease without reaching the others." 

68. 3-6. Having in various ways thus attributed the three characteristics to 
materiality according to "disappearance of what grows old in each stage," he 
analyzes that same materiality and divides it into four portions as "arising from 
nutriment," etc., and he again attributes the three characteristics to each portion. 
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3. Herein, materiality arising from nutriment becomes evident to him through 
hunger and its satisíaction. For materiality that is originated when one is hungry 
is parched and stale, and it is as ugly and distigured as a parched stump, as a 
crow perching in a charcoal pit. That originated when hunger is satisíied is 
plump, tresh, tender, smooth and soft to touch. Discerning that, he attributes the 
three characteristics to it thus: The materiality occurring when hunger is satisíied 
ceases there without reaching the time when one is hungry; thereíore it is 
impermanent, paintul, not-self. 

69. 4. That arising from temperature becomes evident through cool and heat. For 
materiality that is originated when it is hot is parched, stale and ugly [624] 
Materiality originated by cool temperature is plump, tresh, tender, smooth, and 
soft to touch. Discerning that, he attributes the three characteristics to it thus: 
The materiality occurring when it is hot ceases there without reaching the time 
when it is cool. The materiality occurring when it is cool ceases there without 
reaching the time when it is hot: thereíore it is impermanent, painíul, not-self. 

70. 5. The kamma-born becomes evident through the sense doors, that is, the base [of 
consciousness]. For in the case of the eye door there are thirty material ừistances 
with decads of the eye, the body and sex; but with the twenty-four ừistances origừiated 
by temperature, consciousness, and nutriment, [that is to say three bare octads,] 
which are their support, there are fifty-four. Likewise in the case of the doors of the 
ear, nose, and tongue. In the case of the body door the re are forty-four with the 
decads of body and sex and the instances origừiated by temperature, and so on. In 
the case of the mind door there are fifty-four, too, with the decads of the heart-basis, 
the body, and sex, and those instances origừiated by the temperature, and so on. 
Disceming all that materialitỵ he attributes the three characteristics to it thus: The 
materiality occurrừig in the eye door ceases there without reaching the ear door; the 
materiality occurrừig in the ear door ... the nose door; the materiality occurring in 
the nose door ... the tongue door; the materiality occurring in the tongue door ... the 
body door; the materiality occurring in the body door ceases there without reaching 
the mind door: thereíore it is impermanent, paừitul, not-self. 

71. 6. The consciousness-originated becomes evident through [the behaviour 
of] one who is joyful or grieved. For the materiality arisen at the time when he is 
joyful is smooth, tender, tresh and soft to touch. That arisen at the time when he 
is grieved is parched, stale and ugly. Discerning that, he attributes the three 
characteristics to it thus: The materiality occurring at the time when one is joyful 
ceases there without reaching the time when one is grieved; the materiality 
occurring at the time when one is grieved ceases there without reaching the time 
when one is joyful: thereíore it is impermanent, paintul, not-self. 

72. When he discerns consciousness-origừiated materiality and attributes the 
three characteristics to it in this way this meaning becomes evident to him: 

Lite, person, pleasure, pain just these alone 

Join in one conscious moment that tlicks by 

Gods, though they live for four-and-eighty thousand 

Eons, are not the same for two such moments. [625] 
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Ceased aggregates of those dead or alive 

Are all alike, gone never to return; 

And those that break up meanwhile, and in íuture, 

Have traits no diííerent from those ceased beíore. 

No [world is] born if [consciousness is] not 

Produced; when that is present, then it lives; 

When consciousness dissolves, the world is dead: 

The highest sense this concept will allow. 

No store of broken States, no íuture stock; 

Those born balance like seeds on needle points. 

Breakup of States is toredoomed at their birth; 

Those present decay, unmingled with those past. 

They come from nowhere, break up, nowhere go; 

Flash in and out, as lightning in the sky 23 (Nidd I 42). 

73. 7. Having attributed the three characteristics to that arising from nutriment, 
etc., he again attributes the three characteristics to natural materiality Natural 
materiality is a name for external materiality that is not bound up with íaculties 
and arises along with the eon of world expansion, for example, iron, copper, tin, 
lead, gold, silver, pearl, gem, beryl, conch Shell, marble, coral, ruby, opal, soil, 
stone, rock, grass, tree, creeper, and so on (see Vibh 83). That becomes evident to 
him by means of an asoka-tree shoot. 

74. For that to begin with is pale pink; then in two or three days it becomes 
dense red, again in two or three days it becomes dull red, next [brown,] the 
colour of a tender [mango] shoot; next, the colour of a growing shoot; next, the 
colour of pale leaves; next, the colour of dark green leaves. Aíter it has become the 
colour of dark green leaves, as it follows out the successive stages of such material 
continuity, it eventually becomes withered toliage, and at the end of the year it 
breaks loose from its stem and talls off. 

75. Discerning that, he attributes the three characteristics to it thus: The 
materiality occurring when it is pale pink ceases there without reaching the 
time when it is dense red; the materiality occurring when it is dense red ... dull 
red; the materiality occurring when it is dull red ... the colour of a tender [mango] 
shoot; the materiality occurring when it is the colour of a tender [mango] shoot 
... the colour of a growing shoot; the materiality occurring when it is the colour 
of a growing shoot ... the colour of pale green leaves; the materiality occurring 


23. This verse is quoted twice in the Mahãniddesa (Nidd 142 & 118). For Vism-mht's 
comment see Ch. VIII, note 11. Vism-mht and the Sinhalese translation have been 
taken as guides in rendering this rather ditticult verse. There is another stanza in the 
Niddesa not quoted here: 

"... thisconceptwillallow. 

States happen as their tendencies dictate; 

And they are modelled by desire; their stream 
Uninterruptedly flows ever on 
Conditioned by the sixtold base of contact. 

No store of broken States ..." 
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when it is the colour of pale green leaves ... the colour of dark green leaves; the 
materiality occurring when it is the colour of dark green leaves ... the time when 
it is withered íoliage; the materiality occurring when it is withered íoliage ceases 
there without [626] reaching the time when it breaks loose from its stem and 
falls off: thereíore it is impermanent, painhil, not-self. 

He comprehends all natural materiality in this way 

This is how, íirstly, he comprehends íormations by attributing the three 
characteristics to them by means of the material septad. 

[The Immaterial Septad] 

76. The headings of what was called above "the immaterial septad" are these: 
(1) by groups, (2) by pairs, (3) by moments, (4) by series, (5) by removal of [false] 
view, (6) by abolition of conceit, (7) by ending of attachment. 

77. 1. Herein, by gronps means the States belongừig to the contact pentad. 24 How? 
Here, "he comprehends by groups" [means that] a bhikkhu considers thus: The 
States belonging to the contact pentad arising in the comprehending of head hairs 
as "impermanent, painhil, not-self"; the States belonging to the contact pentad 
arising in the comprehendừig of body hairs as ... in the contemplation of brain as 
"impermanent, painíul, not-self"—all these States disintegrate section by section, 
term by term, like crackling sesame seeds put ừito a hot pan, each without reaching 
the next: thereíore they are impermanent, painhil, not-self. This, tirstly is the method 
accordừig to the Discourse on Puriíication. 25 

78. According to the Discourse on the Noble Ones' Heritages, however, he is 
said to "comprehend by groups" when by means of a subsequent consciousness 
he comprehends as "impermanent, painhil, not-self" that consciousness which 
occurred [comprehending] materiality as "impermanent, painíul, not-self" in 
the seven instances of the material septad given above. As this method is more 
suitable we shall thereíore coníine ourselves to it in explaining the rest. 

79. 2. Bụ pnirs: after the bhikkhu has comprehended as "impermanent, painíul, 
not-self" the materiality of the "taking up and putting down" (§46f.), he 
comprehends that consciousness [with which he was comprehending the 
materiality] too as "impermanent, painíul, not-self" by means of a subsequent 
consciousness. After he has comprehended as "impermanent, painíul, not-self" 
the materiality of the "disappearance of what grows old in each stage" and that 
"arising from nutriment," "arising from temperature," "kamma-born," 
"consciousness-originated" and "natural," he comprehends that consciousness 
too as "impermanent, painhil, not-self" by means of a subsequent consciousness. 
In this way he is said to comprehend by pairs. 


24. The "contact pentad" ( phassa-pancamaka ) is a term used for the tirst five things 
listed in Dhs §1, that is, contact, teeling, perception, volition, and consciousness, which 
are invariably present whenever there is consciousness. 

25. The "Discourse on Puritication" (visuddhi-kathã) and the "Discourse on the Noble 
Ones' Heritages" (ariyavamsa-kathã) are presumably names of chapters in the old 
Sinhalese commentaries no longer extant. 
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80. 3. By moments: after the bhikkhu has comprehended as "impermanent, pain- 
ful, not-self" the materiality of the "taking up and puttừig down," he comprehends 
that first consciousness [with which he was comprehending the materiality] as 
"impermanent, painíul, not-self" by means of a second consciousness, and that 
second consciousness by means of a third, and the third by means of a íourth, and 
the íourth by means of a fifth, and that too he comprehends as "impermanent, 
painhil, not-self." After he has comprehended as "impermanent, painíul, not-self" 
the materiality of "disappearance of what grows old in each stage" and that "aris- 
ing from nutriment," "arising from temperature," [627] "kamma-born," "conscious- 
ness-originated" and "natural," he comprehends that first consciousness as "im- 
permanent, painhil, not-self" by means of a second consciousness, and that second 
consciousness by means of a third, and the third by means of a íourth, and the 
íourth by means of a fifth, and that too he comprehends as "impermanent, painhil, 
not-self." Comprehending thus four [consciousnesses] from each discerning of 
materiality he is said to comprehend by moments. 

81. 4. B I/ series: aíter he has comprehended as "impermanent, painíul, not- 
self" the materiality of the "taking up and putting down," he comprehends that 
íirst consciousness as "impermanent, painíul, not-self" by means of a second 
consciousness, and the second by means of a third, and the third by means of a 
íourth ... and the tenth by means of an eleventh, and that too he comprehends as 
"impermanent, painhil, not-self." Aíter he has comprehended as "impermanent, 
painíul, not-self" the materiality of the "disappearance of what grows old in 
each stage" and that "arising from nutriment," "arising from temperature," 
"kamma-born," "consciousness-originated" and "natural," he comprehends 
that consciousness as "impermanent, painíul, not-self" by means of a second 
consciousness, and the second by means of a third, ... and the tenth by means of 
an eleventh, and that too he comprehends as "impermanent, painíul, not-self." 
It would be possible to go on comprehending it in this way with serial insight 
even for a whole day But both the material meditation subịect and the immaterial 
meditation subịect become íamiliar when the comprehending is taken as far as 
the tenth consciousness. That is why it is said 26 that it can be stopped at the 
tenth. It is when he comprehends in this way that he is said to comprehend by 
series. 

82. 5. By removal ofỰalse] vừĩư, 6. hy aboỉition of conceit, 7. by ending of attachment: 
there is no individual method for any of these three. But when he has discerned 
this materiality as described above and this immateriality as described here, 
then he sees that there is no living being over and above the material and the 
immaterial. As soon as he no longer sees a being, the perception of a being is 
removed. When he discerns íormations with consciousness from which 
perception of a being has been removed, then [íalse] view does not arise in him. 
When [íalse] view does not arise in him, then [íalse] view is said to be removed. 

When he discerns íormations with consciousness from which [íalse] view 
has been removed, then conceit does not arise in him. When conceit does not 


26. "Said in the Discourse on the Noble Ones' Heritages" (Vism-mht 804). 
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arise, conceit is said to be abolished. When he discerns íormations with 
consciousness from which conceit has been abolished, then craving does not 
arise in him. When craving does not arise in him, attachment is said to be ended. 
This íirstly is what is said in the Discourse on Puriíication. 

83. But in the Discourse on the Noble Ones' Heritages, after setting torth the 
headings thus: "As removal of [false] view, as abolition of conceit, as ending of 
attachment," the followừig method is set torth: "There is no removal of [false] 
view in one who takes it thus, 'I see with insight, my insight'; [628] there is 
removal of [false] view in one who takes it thus, 'Only íormations see íormations 
with ừisight, comprehend, deíine, discem, and delimit them/ There is no abolihon 
of conceit in one who takes it thus, 'I see thoroughly with ừisight, I see well with 
ừisight'; there is abolition of conceit in one who takes it thus, 'Only íormations see 
íormations with ừisight, comprehend, dehne, discem, and delimit them.' There is 
no ending of attachment in one who is pleased with ừisight thus, 'I am able to see 
with insight'; there is endừig of attachment in one who takes it thus, 'Only tormahons 
see íormations with ừisight, comprehend, deíine, discem, and delimit them.' 

84. "There is removal of [false] view in one who sees thus: 'If íormations were 
self, it would be right to take them as self; but being not-self they are taken as self. 
Thereíore they are not-self in the sense of no power beừig exercisable over them; 
they are impermanent in the sense of non-existence aíter havừig come to be; they 
are painíul in the sense of oppression by rise and fall/ 

85. "There is abolition of conceit in one who sees thus: 'If íormations were 
permanent, it would be right to take them as permanent; but being impermanent 
they are taken as permanent. Thereíore they are impermanent in the sense of 
non-existence aíter having come to be; they are paintul in the sense of 
oppression by rise and fa.ll; they are not-self in the sense of no power being 
exercisable over them/ 

86. "There is ending of attachment in one who sees thus: 'If íormations were 
pleasant, it would be right to take them as pleasant; but being painíul they are 
taken as pleasant. Thereíore they are painíul in the sense of oppression by rise 
and fall; they are impermanent in the sense of non-existence after having come 
to be; they are not-self in the sense of no power being exercisable over them.' 

"Thus there comes to be the removal of [false] view in one who sees íormations 
as not-self; there comes to be the abolishing of conceit in one who sees them as 
impermanent; there comes to be the ending of attachment in one who sees them 
as painíul. So this insight is valid in each instance." 

88. This is how he comprehends íormations by attributing the three 
characteristics to them by means of the immaterial septad. 

At this stage both the material meditation subịect and the immaterial meditation 
subịect have become íamiliar to him. 

[The Eighteen Principal Insights] 

89. Having thus become íamiliar with the material and immaterial meditation 
subịects, and so having penetrated here already a part of those eighteen prừicipal 
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insights 27 which are later on to be attained in all their aspects by means of full- 
understanding as abandoning starting with contemplation of dissolution, he 
consequently abandons things opposed [to what he has already penetrated]. 

90. Eighteen Principal insights is a term for understanding that consists in the 
kinds of insight beginning with contemplation of impermanence. Now, as 
regards these: (1) One who develops the contemplation of impermanence 
abandons the perception of permanence, (2) One who develops the contemplation 
of pain [629] abandons the perception of pleasure, (3) one who develops the 
contemplation of not-self abandons the perception of self, (4) One who develops 
the contemplation of dispassion abandons delighting, (5) one who develops the 
contemplation of tading away abandons greed, (6) one who develops the 
contemplation of cessation abandons origination, (7) one who develops the 
contemplation of relinquishment abandons grasping, (8) one who develops the 
contemplation of destruction abandons the perception of compactness, (9) one 
who develops the contemplation of fall [of íormations] abandons accumulation 
[of kamma], (10) one who develops the contemplation of change abandons the 
perception of lastingness, (11) one who develops the contemplation of the signless 
abandons the sign, (12) one who develops the contemplation of the desireless 
abandons desire, (13) one who develops the contemplation of voidness abandons 
misinterpreting (insistence), (14) One who develops the insight into States that is 
higher understanding abandons misinterpreting (insistence) due to grasping 
at a core, (15) one who develops correct knowledge and Vision abandons 
misinterpreting (insistence) due to contusion, (16) One who develops the 
contemplation of danger abandons misinterpreting (insistence) due to reliance, 

(17) one who develops the contemplation of reílection abandons non-reflection, 

(18) one who develops the contemplation of turning away abandons 
misinterpreting (insistence) due to bondage (see Patis I 32f.). 28 


27. The tirst seven of the eighteen Principal insights are known as the "seven 
contemplations"; see 20.4. Further descriptions are given in XXII.113f. 

28. For Vism-mht's comments on the tirst seven see note 3 to this chapter. 

'Contemplation of destruction’ is the contemplation of the momentary dissolution of 

tormations. 'Perception of compactness' is the assumption of unity in a continuity or 
mass or tunction or object. 'Contemplation of destruction’ is contemplation of non- 
existence atter having been, they say. Contemplation of destruction is the 
understanding by means of which he resolves the compact into its elements and sees 
that it is impermanent in the sense of destruction. Its completion starts with 
contemplation of dissolution, and so there is abandoning of perception of compactness 
then, but betore that there is not, because it has not been completed. (9) The seeing of 
the dissolution of tormations both by actual experience and by interence and the 
directing of attention to their cessation, in other words, their dissolution, is contempỉation 
offall; through it accumulation [of kamma] is abandoned; his consciousness does not 
incline with craving to the occurrence of that [aggregate-process of existence] for the 
purpose of which one accumulates [kamma]. (10) Seeing change in the two ways 
through aging and through death in what is bom, or seeing another essence subsequent 
to the delimitation of such and such [an essence supervening] in what was discerned 
by means of the material septad, and so on, is 'contemplation of change'; by its means he 
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91. Now the meditator has seen íormations by means of the three characteristics 
beginning with impermanence, and so he has thereíore already penetrated 
among these eighteen insights the contemplations of impermanence, paừi, and 
not-self. And then (1) the contemplation of impermanence and (11) the 
contemplation of the signless are One in meaning and diiíerent only in the letter, 
and so are (2) the contemplation of pain and (12) the contemplation of the 
desireless, and so are (3) the contemplation of not-self and (13) the contemplation 
of voidness (see Patis II 63). Consequently these have been penetrated by him as 
well. But (14) insight into States that is higher understanding is all kinds of 
insight, and (15) correct knowledge and Vision is included in puriíication by 
overcoming doubt (Ch. XIX). Consequently, these two have been penetrated by 
him as well. As to the remaining kinds of insight, some have been penetrated 
and some not. We shall deal with them below. 29 


abandons the 'perception of lastingness/ the assumption of stability. (11)-(13) The three 
beginning with ' contemplation of the signless' are the same as the three beginning with 
contemplation of impermanence. (11) 'The sigri is the mere appearance of tormations 
as if graspable entities, which is due to the individualization of particular íunctions 
and which, owing to perception of unity in continuity and in mass, is assumed to be 
temporarily enduring or permanent. (12) 'Desire' is longing for pleasure, or it is desire 
consisting in greed, and so on; it means inclinationto tormations owing to craving. 
(13 )'Misinterpreting' is misinterpreting as self. It is owing to their opposing the 'sign/ 
etc, that the contemplations of impermanence, etc, are called by the names of 'signless/ 
etc.; so they should be regarded as opposed to the apprehension of a sign, etc., just as 
they are to the perception of permanence, and so on. (14) Insight that occurs by 
knowing an object consisting of a visible datum, etc., and by seeing the dissolution of 
the consciousness that had that visible datum, etc., as its object, and by apprehending 
voidness through the dissolution thus, 'Only tormations dissolve, there is nothing 
beyond the death of íormations/ is the higher understanding, and that is insight into 
States, thus it is ‘insight into States that is higher understanding'; by its means he abandons 
the view accompanied by craving that is the misinterpretation occurring as grasping 
at a permanent core, and so on. (15) ‘Correct knoiuledge and Vision’ is a term for the 
seeing of mentality-materiality with its conditions; by its means he abandons the 
'misinterpreting due to conỷusion' that begins thus, 'Was I in the past?' (M I 8) and that 
begins thus, 'Thus the world is created by an Overlord' (?). (16) The knowledge 
consisting in the seeing of danger in all kinds of becomings, etc., which has arisen 
owing to the appearance of terror is ‘contemplation ofdanger’; by its means he abandons 
the craving occurring as ‘misinterpreting due to reliance' because he does not see any 
reliance or support. (17) The knowledge of retlection that is the means to deliverance 
from tormations is ‘contemplation of reflection’; by its means he abandons the ignorance 
that is ‘non-reflection’ on impermanence, etc., and is opposed to retlection on them. 
(18) Equanimity about tormations and contormity knowledge are ‘contemplation of 
turning away'-, for owing to it the mind retreats and recoils from all tormations, like a 
water drop on a lotus leaf, so by its means he abandons the ‘misinterpretation due to 
bondage/ which is the occurrence of the deíilements consisting of the tetters of sense 
desire, and so on. (Vism-mh 806f.) 

29. See XXII.113f. "When (1) the contemplation of impermanence is established, 
then the contemplations of (6) cessation, (8) destruction, (9) fall, and (10) change are 
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92. For it was with reíerence only to what has already been penetrated that 
it was said above: "having thus become íamiliar with the material and 
immaterial meditation subjects, and so having penetrated here already a part 
of those eighteen Principal insights, which are later on to be attained in all 
their aspects by means of full understanding as abandoning starting with 
contemplation of dissolution, he consequently abandons things opposed [to 
what he has already penetrated]" (§89). 

[Knovvledge of Rise and Fall—1] 

93. hlaving puritied his knowledge in this way by abandoning the perceptions 
of permanence, etc., which oppose the contemplations of impermanence, etc., he 
passes on from comprehension knowledge and begins the task of attaining that 
of contemplation of rise and fa.ll, which is expressed thus: "Understanding 
[630] of contemplating present States' change is knowledge of contemplation of 
rise and fall" (Patis 11), and which comes next aíter comprehension knowledge. 

94. When he does so, he does it íirst in brieí. FIere is the text: "FIow is it that 
understanding of contemplating present States' change is knowledge of 
contemplation of rise and fall? Present materiality is born [materiality]; the 
characteristic of its generation is rise, the characteristic of its change is fall, the 
contemplation is knowledge. Present teeling ... perception ... íormations ... 
consciousness ... eye ... (etc.) ... Present becoming is born [becoming]; the 
characteristic of its generation is rise, the characteristic of its change is fall, the 
contemplation is knowledge" (Patis I 54). 30 

95. In accordance with the method of this text he sees the characteristic of 
generation, the birth, the arisừig, the aspect of renewal, of bom materialitỵ as "rise," 
and he sees its characteristic of change, its destruction, its dissolution, as "fall." 


partly established. When (2) the contemplation of pain is established, then the 
contemplations of (4) dispassion and (16) danger are partly established. And when (3) 
the contemplation of not-self is established, then the rest are partly established" 
(Vism-mht 807). 

30. "The interpreting of rise and fall must be done on a State that is present according 
to continuity or present according to instant but not on one that is past or tuture, 
which is why 'of present States' is said" (Vism-mht 808). "Present materiality is called 
born materiality; it is included in the trio of instants [of arising, presence and 
dissolution], is what is meant. But that is hard to discern at the start, so the interpreting 
by insight should be done by means of presence according to continuity" (Vism-mht 
808). For the elision represented by "... (etc.) ..." see XX.9. In this case, hovvever, the 
last two members of the dependent origination are left out. "Although States 
possessed of aging-and-death are mentioned under the heading of birth and of aging- 
and-death in comprehension by groups, etc., nevertheless here in the description of 
knowledge of rise and fall, if it were said 'present birth is born; the characteristic of its 
generation is rise, the characteristic of its change is tall/ etc., it would be tantamount to 
an atíirmation and approval of the proposition that birth and aging-and-death were 
possessed of birth and of aging-and-death. So the text ends with 'becoming' in order 
to avoid that" (Vism-mht 808). 
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96. He understands thus: "The re is no heap or store of unarisen mentality- 
materiality [existing] prior to its arising. When it arises, it does not come from 
any heap or store; and when it ceases, it does not go in any direction. There is 
nowhere any depository in the way of a heap or store or hoard of what has 
ceased. But just as there is no store, prior to its arising, of the sound that arises 
when a lute is played, nor does it come from any store when it arises, nor does it 
go in any direction when it ceases, nor does it persist as a store when it has 
ceased (cf. s IV 197), but on the contrary not having been, it is brought into being 
owing to the lute, the lute's neck, and the man's appropriate effort, and having 
been, it vanishes—so too all material and immaterial States, not having been, are 
brought into being, and having been, they vanish." 

97. Having given attention to rise and fall in brieí thus, he again [does so in 
detail according to condition and instant by seeing those characteristics] as 
given in the exposition of that same knowledge of rise and fall thus: "(1) He sees 
the rise of the materiality aggregate in the sense of conditioned arising thus: 
With the arising of ignorance there is the arising of materiality; (2) ... with the 
arising of craving ... (3) ... with the arising of kamma ... (4) he sees the rise of the 
materiality aggregate in the sense of conditioned arising thus: With the arising 
of nutriment there is the arising of materiality; (5) one who sees the characteristic 
of generation sees the rise of the materiality aggregate. One who sees the rise of 
the materiality aggregate sees these five characteristics. 

"(1) He sees the fall of the materiality aggregate in the sense of conditioned 
cessation thus: With the cessation of ignorance there is the cessation of materiality; 
(2) ... with the cessation of craving ... (3)... with the cessation of kamma ... (4) he 
sees the fall of the materiality aggregate in the sense of conditioned cessation 
thus: With the cessation of nutriment there is the cessation of materiality; [631] 
(5) one who sees the characteristic of change sees the fall of the materiality 
aggregate. One who sees the fall of the materiality aggregate sees these five 
characteristics" (Patis I 55f.). 

Likewise: "(1) He sees the rise of the teeling aggregate in the sense of 
conditioned arising thus: With the arising of ignorance there is the arising of 
íeeling; (2) ... with the arising of craving ... (3) ... with the arising of kamma ... 
(4) he sees the rise of the teeling aggregate in the sense of conditioned arising 
thus: With the arising of contact there is the arising of íeeling; (5) one who sees 
the characteristic of generation sees the rise of the teeling aggregate. One who 
sees the rise of the teeling aggregate sees those five characteristics. 

"(1) He sees the fall of the teeling aggregate in the sense of conditioned 
cessation thus: With the cessation of ignorance there is the cessation of íeeling; 
(2) ... with the cessation of craving ... (3)... with the cessation of kamma ... (4) he 
sees the fall of the teelừig aggregate in the sense of conditioned cessation thus: 
With the cessation of contact there is the cessation of íeeling; (5) one who sees 
the characteristic of change sees the fall of the teelừig aggregate. One who sees 
the fall of the teeling aggregate sees these five characteristics" (Patis I 55f.). 

And as in the case of the teeling aggregate, [that is, substituting "contact" for 
the "nutriment" in the case of materiality,] so for the perception and íormations 
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aggregates. So also for the consciousness aggregate with this diiíerence, that for 
the phrases containing "contact" there are substituted "with the arising of 
mentality-materiality" and “with the cessation of mentality-materiality" 

So there are fifty characteristics stated with the ten in the case of each aggregate 
by seeing rise and fall, by means of which he gives attention in detail according 
to condition and according to instant (moment ) in this way: “The rise of materiality 
is thus; its fall is thus; so it rises, so it falls." 

98. As he does so his knowledge becomes clearer thus: "So, it seems, these 
States, not having been, are brought into being; having been, they vanish." 

When he thus sees rise and fall in the two ways, according to condition and 
according to instant, the several truths, aspects of the dependent origination, 
methods, and characteristics become evident to him. 

99. When he sees the arising of aggregates with the arising of ignorance and 
the cessation of aggregates with the cessation of ignorance, this is his seeing of 
rise and fall according to condition. When he sees the rise and fall of aggregates 
by seeing the characteristic of generation and the characteristic of change, this 
is his seeing of rise and fall according to instant. For it is only at the instant of 
arising that there is the characteristic of generation, and only at the instant of 
dissolution that there is the characteristic of change. 

100. So when he sees rise and fall in the two ways, according to condition and 
according to instant thus, the trnth of origination becomes evident to him through 
seeừig rise according to condition owừig to his discovery of the progenitor. [632] 
The truth of suííering becomes evident to him through seeừig rise according to 
ừistant owừig to his discovery of the suííering due to birth. The ữuth of cessation 
becomes evident to him through seeing fall according to condition owing to his 
discovery of the non-arising of things produced by conditions when their conditions 
do not arise. The truth of suííering becomes evident to him too through seeing fall 
accordừig to ừistant owing to his discovery of the suííering due to death. And his 
seeing of rise and fall becomes evident to him as the truth of the path thus: "This is 
the mưndane path" owừig to abolition of coníusion about it. 

101. The dependent origination in forward order becomes evident to him through 
seeing rise according to condition owing to his discovery that “When this exists, 
that comes to be" (M I 262). The dependent origination in reverse order becomes 
evident to him through seeing fall according to condition owing to his discovery 
that “When this does not exist, that does not come to be" (MI 264). Dependently- 
arisen States become evident to him through seeing rise and fall according to 
instant owing to his discovery of the characteristic of the íormed; for the things 
possessed of rise and fall are íormed and conditionally arisen. 

102. The method of identity becomes evident to him through seeing rise according 
to condition owing to his discovery of unbroken continuity in the connection of 
cause with íruit. Then he more thoroughly abandons the annihilation view. The 
method of diversity becomes evident to him through seeing rise according to instant 
owing to his discovery that each [state] is new [as it arises]. Then he more thoroughly 
abandons the etemity view. The method of uninterestedness becomes evident to 
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him through seeừig rise and fall accordừig to condition owừig to his discovery of 
the ừiability of States to have mastery exercised over them. Then he more thoroughly 
abandons the self view. The method of ineluctable regularity becomes evident to 
him through seeừig rise according to condition owừig to his discovery of the arising 
of the fruit when the suitable conditions are there. Then he more thoroughly abandons 
the moral-inefficacy-of-action view 

103. The characteristic of not-self becomes evident to him through seeing rise 
according to condition owừig to his discovery that States have no curiosity and 
that their existence depends upon conditions. The characteristic of impermanence 
becomes evident to him through seeing rise and tall according to instant owing 
to his discovery of non-existence aíter having been and owing to his discovery 
that they are secluded from past and íuture. The characteristic of pain becomes 
evident to him [through that] too owing to his discovery of oppression by rise 
and fall. And the characteristic of individual essence becomes evident to him 
[through that] too owing to his discovery of delimitation [of States] by rise and 
fall. 31 And in the characteristic of individual essence the temporariness of the 
characteristic of what is íormed becomes evident to him [through that] too owing 
to his discovery of the non-existence of fall at the instant of rise and the non- 
existence of rise at the instant of fall. 32 

104. When the several ữuths, aspects of the dependent origination, methods, and 
characteristics have become evident to him thus, then tormations appear to him as 
perpetually renewed: "So these States, it seems, being previously unarisen, critic, 
and being arisen, they cease." [633] And they are not only perpetually renewed, but 
they are also short-lived like dew-drops at sunrise (A IV 137), like a bubble on water 
(SIII141), like a line drawn on water (AIV137), like a mustard seed on an awl's point 
(Nidd 142), like a lightning ílash (Nidd 143). And they appear without core, like a 
conịuring trick (SIII141), like a mirage (Dhp 46), like a dream (Sn 807), like the circle 
of a whirling íirebrand (source ưntraced), like a goblin City (source untoaced), like 
íroth (Dhp 46), like a plantain trunk (S III142), and so on. 

At this point he has attained tender insight-knowledge called contemplation of 
rise and fall, which has become established by peneữating the fifty characteristics 
in this maimer: "Only what is subịect to fall arises; and to be arisen necessitates 
fall." With the attainment of this he is known as a "begứmer of insight." 

[The Ten Imperfections of Insight] 

105. Now, when he is a beginner of insight with this tender insight, ten 
imperíections of insight arise in him. For imperíections of insight do not arise 
either in a noble disciple who has reached penetration [of the truths] or in persons 


31. "With the seeing of rise and fall not only the characteristics of impermanence 
and pain become evident, but also the characteristics, in other words, the individual 
essences, of earth, contact, etc., termed hardness, touching, etc., respectively, become 
clearly evident and discrete ( avacchinna ) in their individual essences" (Vism-mht 814). 

32. "The inclusion of only rise and tall here is because this kind of knowledge occurs 
as seeing only rise and fall, not because of non-existence of the instant of presence" 
(Vism-mht 814). See Introduction, note 18. 
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erring in virtue, neglectíul of their meditation subject and idlers. They arise only 
in a clansman who keeps to the right course, devotes himselt continuously [to 
his meditation subịect] and is a beginner of insight. But what are these ten 
imperíections? They are: (1) illumination, (2) knowledge, (3) rapturous happừiess, 
(4) tranquillity, (5) bliss (pleasure), (6) resolution, (7) exertion, (8) assurance, (9) 
equanimity and (10) attachment. 

106. For this is said: "How does the mind come to be seized by agitation about 
higher States? When a man is bringing [tormations] to mind as impermanent, 
illumination arises in him. He adverts to the illumination thus, Tllumination is 
a [Noble One's] State.' 33 The distraction due to that is agitation. When his mind 
is seized by that agitation, he does not understand correctly [their] appearance 
as impermanent, he does not understand correctly [their] appearance as paintul, 
he does not understand correctly [their] appearance as not-self. 

// Likewise, when he is bringing [tormations] to mind as impermanent, 
knowledge arises in him ... happiness ... tranquillity ... bliss ... resolution ... 
exertion ... establishment... equanimity ... attachment arises in him. He adverts 
to the attachment thus, 'Attachment is a [Noble One's] State/ The distraction due 
to that is agitation. When his mind is seized by that agitation, he does not 
correctly understand [their] appearance as impermanent, [634] he does not 
correctly understand [their] appearance as paintul, he does not correctly 
understand [their] appearance as not-self" (Patis II 100). 

107. 1. Herein, illumination is illumination due to insight. 34 When it arises, the 
meditator thinks, "Such illumination never arose in me beíore. I have surely reached 
the path, reached íruition;" thus he takes what is not the path to be the path and 
what is not íruition to be íruition. When he takes what is not the path to be the path 


33. "He adverts to it as Nibbãna or as the path or as íruition" (Vism-mht 816). "The 
agitation, the distraction, that occurs about whether or not the illumination, etc., are 
noble States is 'agitation about higher States"' (Vism-mht 815). In this connection Vism- 
mht quotes the following text: "Friends, any bhikkhu or bhikkhunĩ who declares the 
attainment of Arahantship in my presence has always arrived there by four paths or 
by one of them. What four? Here, triends, a bhikkhu develops insight preceded by 
serenity. While he is developing insight preceded by serenity the path is bom in him. 
He cultivates, develops, repeats that path. As he does so his tetters are abandoned and 
his inherent tendencies are brought to an end. Again, triends, a bhikkhu develops 
serenity preceded by insight... He develops serenity and insight yoked equally. Again, 
triends, a bhikkhu's mind is seized by agitation about highest States. When that 
consciousness settles down internally, becomes steady, unitied and concentrated, 
then the path is born in him ... his inherent tendencies are brought to an end" (A II 
157). 

34. "'Illumination due to insight' is the luminous materiality originated by insight 
consciousness, and that originated by temperature belonging to his own continuity Of 
these, that originated by insight consciousness is bright and is íound only in the 
meditator's body. The other kind is independent of his body and spreads all round 
over what is capable of being experienced by knowledge. It becomes manitest to him 
too, and he sees anything material in the place touched by it" (Vism-mht 816). 
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and what is not íruition to be íruition, the course of his ừisight is interrupted. He 
drops his own basic meditation subject and sits just enịoying the illumừiation. 

108. But this illumination arises in one bhikkhu illuminating only as much as 
the Seat he is sitting on; in another, the interior of his room; in another, the 
exterior of his room; in another the whole monastery ...ã quarter league ... â 
half league ... a league ... two leagues ... three leagues; in another bhikkhu it 
arises making a single light from the earth's suríace up to the Brahmã-world. 
But in the Blessed One it arose illuminating the ten-thousandfold world-element. 

109. This story illustrates how it varies. Two elders, it seems, were sitting inside 
a room with a double wall at Cittalapabbata. It was the Uposatha of the dark of 
the moon that day; All directions were covered by a blanket of cloud, and at night 
the four-factored gloom 35 prevailed. Then one elder said, "Venerable sir, the 
flowers of the five colours on the lion table on the shrine terrace are visible to me 
now." The other said, "VVhat you say is nothing wonderful, íriend. Actually the 
íishes and turtles in the ocean a league away are visible to me now." 

110. This imperíection of insight usually arises in one who has acquired serenity 
and insight. Because the deíilements suppressed by the attainments do not maniíest 
themselves, he thinks, “\ am an Arahant," like the Elder Mahã-Nãga who lived at 
Uccavãlika, like the Elder Mahã-Datta who lived at Hahkana, like the Elder CũỊa- 
Sumana who lived in the Nikapenna meditation house at Cittalapabbata. 

111. Here is one story as an illusữation. The Elder Dhammadinna, it seems, who 
lived at Talangara—one of the great ones with cankers desữoyed who possessed 
the categories of discrimination—was the instructor of a large community of 
bhikkhus. One day as he was sitting in his own daytime quarters, he wondered, 
"Has our teacher, the Elder Mahã-Nãga who lives at Uccavãlika, [635] brought his 
work of asceticism to its conclusion, or not?" He saw that he was still an ordinary 
man, and he knew that if he did not go to him, he would die an ordinary man. He 
rose up into the air with supemormal power and alighted near the elder, who was 
sitting in his daytime quarters. He paid homage to him, doing his duty, and sat 
down at one side. To the question, "Why have you come unexpectedly, íriend 
Dhammadúma?" he replied, “\ have come to ask a question, venerable sir." He was 
told, "Ask, íriend. If we know, we shall say" He asked a thousand questions. 

112. The elder replied without hesitation to each question. To the remark, "Your 
knowledge is very keen, venerable sir; when was this State attained by you?" he 
replied, "Sixty years ago, íriend." "Do you practice concentration, venerable sir?"— 
"That is not diííicult, íriend."—"Then make an elephant, venerable sir." The elder 
made an elephant all white. "Now, venerable sir, make that elephant come straight 
at you with his ears outstretched, his tail extended, putting his trunk in his mouth 
and making a horrible ữumpeting." The elder did so. Seeing the írightíul aspect of 
the rapidly approaching elephant, he sprang up and made to rim away. Then the 
elder with cankers destroyed put out his hand, and catching him by the hem of his 
robe, he said, "Venerable sir, is there any timidity in one whose cankers are desữoyed?" 


35. Caturanga-samannagatam tamam —"four-factored gloom" is mentioned also at S-a 
1170, M-a V 16 (c. andhakãra), and Ud-a 66,304. 
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113. Then he recognized that he was still an ordinary man. He knelt at 
Dhammadinna's feet and said, "Help me, íriend Dhammadinna."—"Venerable 
sir, I will help you; that is why I came. Do not worry" Then he expounded a 
meditation subject to him. The elder took the meditation subject and went up on 
to the walk, and with the third íootstep he reached Arahantship. The elder was 
a bhikkhu of hating temperament, it seems. Such bhikkhus waver on account of 
illumination. 

114. 2. Knoĩvledge is knowledge due to insight. As he is estimatừig and ịudging 
material and immaterial States perhaps knowledge that is unerring, keen, incisive, 
and very Sharp arises in him, like a lightning tlash. 

115. 3. Rapturous happiness is happiness due to insight. Perhaps at that time 
the five kinds of happiness, namely, minor happiness, momentary happiness, 
showering happiness, upliíting happiness, and pervading (rapturous) 
happiness arise in him tilling his whole body 

116. 4. Tranquiỉỉity is tranquillity due to insight. As he is sitting at that time in 
his night or day quarters perhaps [636] there is no íatigue or heaviness or rigidity 
or unwieldiness or sickness or crookedness in his body and his mind, but rather 
his body and mind are tranquillized, light, malleable, wieldy, quite Sharp, and 
straight. With his body and mind aided by this tranquillity, etc., he experiences 
at that time the superhuman delight with reterence to which it is said: 

A bhikkhu when his mind is quiet 
Retires to an empty place. 

And his right insight in the Dhamma 
Gives him superhuman delight. 

It is because he comprehends 
The rise and fall of aggregates 
That he tinds happiness and joy 
And knows it to be deathless (Dhp 373f.). 

This is how tranquillity, associated with lightness, etc., arises in him, bringing 
about this superhuman delight. 

117. 5. Bliss (pleasure ) is bliss due to insight. At that time perhaps there arises 
in him exceedingly retined bliss (pleasure) tlooding his whole body. 

118. 6. Resolution is íaith. For strong íaith arises in him in association with 
insight in the form of extreme contidence of consciousness and its concomitants. 

119. 7. Exertion is energy For well-exerted energy, neither too lax nor too strained, 
arises in him in association with insight. 

120. 8. Assurance (lit. establishment) is mindtulness. For well-established (well- 
assured), well-founded mindtulness, which is dug in and as immovable as the 
king of mountains, arises in him in association with insight. Whatever subịect 
he adverts to, consciously reacts to, gives attention to, reviews, appears to him 
(he is assured of) owing to mindtulness, which descends into it, 36 enters into it, 
just as the other world does to one who has the divine eye. 


36. Okkhandati —"to descend into": not in PED; see XXII.34 and M-a I 238. 
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121. 9. Equanimity is both equanimity about insight and equanimity in adverting. 37 
For equanimity about insight, which is neutrality about íormations, arises sữongly 
in him at that time. It is also equanimity in adverting in the mind door. For whatever 
the subject he adverts to, his adverting works as incisively and sharply as a lightning 
ílash, like a red-hot spear plunged into a basket of leaves. 

122. 10. Attachment is attachment due to insight. For when his insight is adorned 
with illumination, etc., attachment arises in him, which is subtle and peaceíul in 
aspect, and it relies on (clings to) that insight; and he is not able to discern that 
attachment as a deíilement. [637] 

123. And as in the case of illumỉnation, so too in the case of the other imperíections 
that may arise, the meditator thinks thus: "Such knowledge ... such rapturous 
happiness ... tranquillity ... bliss ... resolution ... exertion ... assurance ... 
equanimity ... attachment never arose in me beíore. I have surely reached the path, 
reached íruition." Thus he takes what is not the path to be the path and what is not 
íruition to be íruition. When he takes what is not the path to be the path and what is 
not íruition to be íruition, the course of his insight is interrupted. He drops his basic 
meditation subịect and sits just enjoying the attachment. 

124. And here illumination, etc., are called imperíections because they are the 
basis for imperíection, not because they are [kammically] unproíitable. But 
attachment is both an imperíection and the basis for imperíection. 

As basis only they amount to ten; but with the diiíerent ways of taking them 
they come to thirty. 

125. How? When a man takes it thus, "illumination has arisen in me," his way 
of taking is due to [íalse] view. When he takes it thus, "How agreeable this 
illumination that has arisen is," his way of taking is due to pride (conceit). When 
he relishes the illumination, his way of taking is due to craving. So there are 
three ways of taking it in the case of illumination, that is to say, due to [íalse] 
view, to pride (conceit), and to craving. Likewise with the rest. So they come to 
thirty with the three ways of taking them. Owing to their iníluence an unskilíul, 
unwary meditator wavers and gets distracted about illumination, etc., and he 
sees each one of them-illumination and the rest-as "This is mine, this is I, this is 
my self" (M 1135). Hence the Ancients said: 

He wavers about illumination, 

And knowledge, rapturous happiness, 

About the tranquilness, the bliss, 

Whereby his mind becomes coníused; 

He wavers about resolution, 

Exertion, and assurance, too, 

The adverting-equanimity, 

And equanimity and attachment (Patis II 102). 


37. '"Equanimitỵ about insight' is neutrality in the investigation of tormations owlng to the 
objective tield having been already investigated. But in meaning, when it occurs thus, it is 
only neutrality The volition associated with mind-door adverting is called ‘equanimity 
(upekkhã) in adverting’ because it occurs in adverting as onlooking {aịịhupekkhana )" (Vism- 
mht 819). 
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126. But when illumination, etc., arise, a skilíul, wary meditator who is endowed 
with discretion either deíines and examines it with understanding thus: "This 
illumination has arisen. 38 But it is impermanent, tormed, conditionally arisen, 
subject to destruction, subject to fall, subject to tadừig away, subject to cessation." 
Or he thinks: "If illumination were self, it would be right to take it as self; but 
being not-self, it is taken as self. Thereíore it is not-self in the sense of no power 
being exercisable over it; it is impermanent in the sense of non-existence aíter 
having come to be; it is painíul in the sense of oppression by rise and fall," all of 
which should be treated in detail according to the method given under the 
immaterial septad (§83). And as in the case of illumination, so too with the rest. 

127. Having ừivestigated it thus, he sees the illumỉnation as “This is not mừie, this 
is not I, this is not my self." [638] He sees knowledge ... (etc.)... attachment as "This 
is not mừie, this is not I, this is not my self." Seeừig thus, he does not waver or vacillate 
about the illumỉnation, and so on. Hence the Ancients said: 

So when a man of understanding has 
Examined these ten things and is now skilled 
In agitation about higher States 
He no more íalls a prey to wavering (Patis II102). 

128. So he unravels this thirtyíold skein of imperíections without íalling a 
prey to wavering. He deíines what is the path and what is not the path thus: 
“The States consisting in illumination, etc., are not the path; but it is insight 
knowledge that is free from imperíections and keeps to its course that is the 
path." 

129. The knowledge that is established in him by his Corning to know the path 
and the not-path thus, "This is the path, this is not the path," should he 
understood as the puriíication by knowledge and Vision of what is the path and 
what is not the path. 

130. So at this point the deíining of three truths has been eííected by him. 
How? The deíining of the truth of suííering has been eííected with the deíining 
of mentality-materiality in the puriíication of view. The deíining of the truth of 
origination has been eííected with the discerning of conditions in the puriíication 
by overcoming doubt. The deíining of the truth of the path has been eííected with 
the emphasizing of the right path in this puriíication by knowledge and Vision 
of what is the path and what is not the path. So the deíining of three truths has 
been eííected íirstly by means of mundane knowledge only 

The twentieth chapter called "The Description of 
Puriíication by Knowledge and Vision of What Is the Path 
and What is Not the Path" in the Treatise on the 
Development of Understanding in the Path of Puriỷication 
composed for the purpose of gladdening good people. 


38. Be Vism-mht reads “ayam kho so" instead of the "ayam kho me" in the Ee and Ae 
editions. 
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( Patipadă-nănadassana-visuddhi-niddesa ) 

1. [639] Now, insight reaches its culmừiation with the eight knowledges, and 
knowledge in coníormity with truth 1 is ninth; these are what is called puriíication 
by knowledge and Vision of the way 

The eight should be understood as follows: (1) knowledge of contemplation 
of rise and fa.ll, which is ừisight free from imperíections and steady on its course, 
(2) knowledge of contemplation of dissolution, (3) knowledge of appearance as 
terror, (4) knowledge of contemplation of danger, (5) knowledge of contemplation 
of dispassion, (6) knowledge of desire for deliverance, (7) knowledge of 
contemplation of reílection, and (8) knowledge of equanimity about íormations. 2 
"Knowledge in coníormity with truth as ninth" is a term for coníormity 
So one who wants to períect this should make these kinds of knowledge his 
task, starting with knowledge of rise and fall free from imperíections. 

2. But why does he again pursue knowledge of rise and fall? To observe the 
[three] characteristics. The knowledge of rise and fall already dealt with, being 


1. "He calls coníormity knowledge ‘knoivledge in conformity with truth' because it 
is suitable for penetrating the truths owing to the disappearance of the grosser 
darkness of delusion that conceals the truths" (Vism-mht 822). The term 
saccãnulomikanãna —"knovvledge in coníormity with truth," occurs at Vibh 315. The 
term anulomanãna —"contormity knowledge," occurs in the Patthãna (Patth 1159), but 
not elsevvhere in the Pitakas apparently 

2. "Knoĩvỉedge of rise and fall that has become íamiliar should be understood as 
belonging to full-understanding as abandoning. The contemplation of only the 
dissolution of tormations is contemplation of dissolution; that same contemplation as 
knowledge is knoivledge of contemplation of dissolution. One who, owing to it, sees things 
as they are is terriíied, thus it is terror. The knowledge that seizes the territying aspect 
of States of the three planes when they appear as terriíying is knoiuledge of appearance 
as terror. One desires to be delivered, thus it is one desiring deliverance: that is, either 
as a consciousness or as a person. His (its) State is desire for deliverance. That itselí as 
knoivledge is knoivỉedge of desire for deliverance. Knovvledge that occurs in the mode of 
retlecting again is knoivledge of contemplation of reỷlection. Knowledge that occurs as 
looking on ( upekkhanã ) at íormations with inditterence ( nirapekkhatã ) is knowledge of 
equanimity (upekkhã) about íormations" (Vism-mht 822-23). 
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disabled by the ten imperíections, was not capable of observing the three 
characteristics in their true nature; but once íreed from imperíections, it is able to 
do so. So he should pursue it again here in order to observe the characteristics. 
[640] 


[Insight: The Eight Knowledges] 

[1. Knowledge of Rise and Fall—II] 

3. Now, the characteristics fail to become apparent when something is not 
given attention and so something conceals them. What is that? Firstly, the 
characteristic of impermanence does not become apparent because when rise 
and fall are not given attention, it is concealed by continuity. The characteristic 
of pain does not become apparent because, when continuous oppression is not 
given attention, it is concealed by the postures. The characteristic of not-self 
does not become apparent because when resolution into the various elements is 
not given attention, it is concealed by compactness. 

4. However, when continuity is disrupted by discerning rise and fall, the 
characteristic of impermanence becomes apparent in its true nature. 

When the postures are exposed by attention to continuous oppression, the 
characteristic of pain becomes apparent in its true nature. When the resolution 
of the compact is eííected by resolution into elements, the characteristic of not- 
self becomes apparent in its true nature. 3 


3. Cf. Pet 128. In the commentary to the Ãyatana-Vibhanga we find: "Impermanence 
is obvious, as when a saucer (say) talls and breaks; ... pain is obvious, as when a boil 
(say) appears in the body; ... the characteristic of not-self is not obvious; ... VVhether 
Pertect Ones arise or do not arise the characteristics of impermanence and pain are 
made known, but unless there is the arising of a Buddha the characteristic of not-self 
is not made known" (Vibh-a 49-50, abridged for clarity). 

Again, in the commentary to Majjhima Nikãya Sutta 22: "Having been, it is not, 
theretore it is impermanent; it is impermanent for four reasons, that is, in the sense of 
the State of rise and fall, of change, of temporariness, and of denying permanence. It 
is paintul on account of the mode of oppression; it is paintul for four reasons, that is, 
in the sense of burning, of being hard to bear, of being the basis for pain, and of 
opposing pleasure ... It is not-self on account of the mode of insusceptibility to the 
exercise of power; it is not-self for four reasons, that is, in the sense of voidness, of 
having no owner-master, of having no Overlord, and of opposing self (M-a II 113, 
abridged for clarity). 

Commenting on this Vism paragraph, Vism-mht says: '"When continuity is 
disrupted' means when continuity is exposed by observing the perpetual otherness 
of States as they go on occurring in succession. For it is not through the connectedness 
of States that the characteristic of impermanence becomes apparent to one who rightly 
observes rise and fall, but rather the characteristic becomes more thoroughly evident 
through their disconnectedness, as if they were iron darts. 'When the postures are 
exposed' means when the concealment of the pain that is actually inherent in the 
postures is exposed. For when pain arises in a posture, the next posture adopted 
removes the pain, as it were, concealing it. But once it is correctly known how the pain 
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5. And here the following differences should be understood: the impermanent, 
and the characteristic of impermanence; the painíul, and the characteristic of 
paừi; the not-self, and the characteristic of not-self. 

6. Herein, the five aggregates are impermanent. Why? Because they rise and 
fall and change, or because of their non-existence after having been. Rise and 
fall and change are the characteristic of impermanence; or mode alteration, in 
other words, non-existence after having been [is the characteristic of 
impermanence] . 4 

7. Those same five aggregates are painíul because of the words, "What is 
impermanent is painíul" (S III 22). Why? Because of continuous oppression. 
The mode of beừig continuously oppressed is the characteristic of pain. 

8. Those same five aggregates are not-self because of the words, "What is painíul 
is not-self" (S III 22). Why? Because there is no exercising of power over them. 
The mode of insusceptibility to the exercise of power is the characteristic of not- 
self. 

9. The meditator observes all this in its true nature with the knowledge of the 
contemplation of rise and fa.ll, in other words, with insight free from imperíections 
and steady on its course. 

[2. Knovvledge of Dissolution] 

10. When he repeatedly observes in this way, and examines and investigates 
material and immaterial States, [to see] that they are impermanent, painíul, and 


in any posture is shiited by substituting another posture for that one, then the 
concealment of the pain that is in them is exposed because it has become evident that 
íormations are being incessantly overwhelmed by pain. ‘Resolution of the compact' is 
eííected by resolving [what appears compact] in this way, 'The earth element is one, 
the water element is another' etc., distinguishing each one; and in this way, 'Contact is 
one, íeeling is another' etc., distinguishing each one. 'When the resoỉution ofthe compact 
is effected' means that what is compact as a mass and what is compact as a íunction or 
as an object has been analyzed. For when material and immaterial States have arisen 
mutually steadying each other, [mentality and materiality, for example,] then, owing to 
misinterpreting that as a unity, compactness of mass is assumed through tailure to 
subject íormations to pressure. And likewise compactness of tunction is assumed 
when, although deíinite diíterences exist in such and such States' íunctions, they are 
taken as one. And likewise compactness of object is assumed when, although 
ditterences exist in the ways in which States that take objects make them their objects, 
those objects are taken as one. But when they are seen atter resolving them by means of 
knowledge into these elements, they disintegrate like troth subjected to compression by 
the hand. They are mere States (dhnmma) occurring due to conditions and void. In this way 
the characteristic of not-self becomes more evident" (Vism-mht 824). 

4. "These modes, [that is, the three characteristics,] are not included in the aggregates 
because they are States without individual essence (asabhãva-dhammã); and they are not 
separate from the aggregates because they are unapprehendable without the aggregates. 
But they should be understood as appropriate conceptual ditíerences (panhatti-visesã) that 
are reason for diííerentiation in the explaining of dangers in the five aggregates, and which 
are allowable by common usage in respect of the five aggregates" (Vism-mht 825). 
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not-self, then if his knowledge works keenly íormations quickly become apparent. 5 
Once his knowledge works keenly and íormations quickly become apparent, he 
no longer extends his mindíulness to their arising or presence or occurrence or 
sign, but brings it to bear only on their cessation as destruction, fall and breakup. 6 7 
[641] 

11. When insight knowledge has arisen in him in this way so that he sees how 
the íield of íormations, having arisen thus, ceases thus, it is called contemplation 
of dissolution at that stage/ with reíerence to which it is said: 

"Understanding of contemplation of dissolution, aíter reílecting on an object— 
how is this knowledge of insight? 

"Consciousness with materiality as its object arises and dissolves. Having 
reílected on that object, he contemplates the dissolution of that consciousness. 

"'He contemplates': how does he contemplate? He contemplates as 
impermanent, not as permanent; he contemplates as painíul, not as pleasant; he 
contemplates as not-self, not as self; he becomes dispassionate, he does not 
delight; he causes íading away of greed, he does not inílame it; he causes 
cessation, not origination; he relinquishes, he does not grasp. Contemplating as 
impermanent, he abandons the perception of permanence. Contemplating as 
painíul, he abandons the perception of pleasure. Contemplating as not-self, he 
abandons the perception of self. Becoming dispassionate, he abandons delight. 
Causing íading away, he abandons greed. Causing cessation, he abandons 
originating. Relinquishing, he abandons grasping. 

"Consciousness with íeeling as its object ... Consciousness with perception 
as its object... with íormations as its object... with consciousness as its object... 
with eye as its obịect... (etc.—see XX.9) ... with ageing-and-death as its object... 
Relinquishing, he abandons grasping. 

"The substitution of the object, 

The transíerence of understanding, 

The power of adverting—these 
Are insight following reílection. 

"Deíining both to be alike 
By iníerence from that same object, 


5. "The keenness of knowledge comes about owing to tamiliarity with development. 
And when it is tamiliar, development occurs as though it were absorbed in the object 
owing to the absence of distraction" (Vism-mht 825). 

6. “'Arising' is the alteration consisting in generation. 'Presence' is the arrival at 
presence: ageing is what is meant. 'Occarrence’ is the occurrence of what is clung to. 
'The sign' is the sign of tormations; the appearance of íormations like graspable entities, 
which is due to compactness of mass, etc., and to individualization of tunction, is the 
sign of tormations" (Vism-mht 826). See also n.12. 

"It is momentary cessation that is in other words ‘cessation as destruction, falí and 
breakup'" (Vism-mht 826). 

7. Etasmim khane (or etasmim thãne) seems a better reading here than ekasmim khane’; 
cf. parallel phrases at the end of §29, 30, 31. 
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Tntentness on cessation—these 
Are insight in the mark of fa.ll. 

"Having reílected on the object 
Dissolution he contemplates, 

Appearance then as empty—this 
Is insight of higher understanding. 

"Skilled in the three contemplations, 

And in the íouríold insight too, 

Skilled in the three appearances, 

The various views will shake him not. 

"Knowledge is in the sense of that beừig known and understanding in the sense 
of the act of understanding that. Hence it was said: 'Understanding of contemplating 
dissolution, after reílecting on an object, is knowledge of ừisight"' (Patis I 57f). 

12. Herein, after reỷỉecting on an object is having reílected on, having known, 
any object; the meaning is, having seen it as liable to destruction and fall. 
Understanding of the contemplation of dissolution: any understanding of the 
contemplation of the dissolution of the knowledge arisen aíter reílecting on the 
object as liable to destruction and fall is called knoiuledge of insight. [642] Hoĩv 
has the meaning of a question showing desire to expound. 

13. Next, in order to show how that comes about, consciousness with materiality 
as its object, etc., is said. Herein, consciousness with materiality as its object arises 
and dissolves: rũpãrammanam cittam uppajjitvã bhiịịati [is the equivalent of] 
rũpãrammanam cittam uppaịịitvã bhijjati ; or the meaning is rũpãrammanabhđve cittam 
uppajjitvã bìúiiati [altemative grammatical substitution]. Hainng reỷlected on that object: 
having rehected on, havừig known, that object consisting of materiality; the meaning 
is, havừig seen it as liable to destruction and fall. He contemplates the dissolution oỷthat 
consciousness: by means of a subsequent consciousness he contemplates the 
dissolution of that consciousness with which that object consisting of materiality 
was seen as liable to destruction and fall. Hence the Ancients said: "He sees with 
ừisight both the known and the knowledge." 

14. He contemplates (anupassati ): he sees always accordingly (anu anu passati ); 
the meaning is, he sees again and again in various modes. Hence it is said: "He 
contemplates": hom does he contemplate? He contemplates as impermanent, and so on. 

15. Herein, dissolution is the culminating point of impermanence, and so the 
meditator contemplating dissolution contemplates the whole íield of íormations 
as impermanent, not as permanent . 8 Then, because of the painíulness of what is 


8. '"He contemplates as impermanent' here not by iníerential knowledge thus, 
"Impermanent in the sense of dissolution", like one who is comprehending íormations 
by groups (XX.13-14), nor by seeing fall preceded by apprehension of rise, like a 
beginner of insight (XX.93ff.); but rather it is atter rise and fall have become apparent 
as actual experience through the intluence of knowledge of rise and fall that he then 
leaves rise aside in the way stated and contemplates íormations as impermanent by 
seeing only their dissolution. But when he sees them thus, there is no trace in him of 
any apprehension of them as permanent" (Vism-mht 827). 
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impermanent and because of the non-existence of self in what is painíul, he 
contemplates that same whole íield of íormations as painỷuỉ, not as pleasant, he 
contemplates it as not-self, not as self. 

16. But what is impermanent, painíul, not-self, is not something to delight in; 
and what is not something to delight in is not something to arouse greed for; 
consequently, when that íield of íormations is seen as impermanent, painíul, 
not-self, in accordance with the contemplation of dissolution, then he becomes 
dispassionate, he does not delight; he causes fading cnuay of greed, he does not inflame it. 
When he does not inílame greed thus, he causes cessation of greed, not its origination, 
which happens íirstly by means of mundane knowledge; 9 the meaning is, he 
does not cause origừiation. 

17. Or alternatively having thus caused the íading away of greed, and caused 
the cessation of the seen íield of íormations, he causes the cessation of the unseen 
too by means of iníerential knowledge, he does not originate it. He gives attention 
only to its cessation, he sees only its cessation, not its origin, is the meaning. 

18. Progressing in this way, he relinquishes, he does not grasp. What is meant? 
[What is meant is that] this contemplation of impermanence, etc., is also called 
both "relinquishment as giving up" and "relinquishment as entering into" (see 
Patis 1194) because, by substitution of opposite qualities, it gives up deíilements 
along with aggregate producing kamma-íormations, and because, by seeing 
the unsatisíactoriness of what is íormed, [643] it also enters into, by inclining 
towards, Nibbãna, which is the opposite of the íormed. Thereíore the bhikkhu 
who possesses that [contemplation] gives up deíilements and enters into 
Nibbãna in the way stated, he does not grasp (cling to) deíilements by causing 
rebirth, nor does he grasp (cling to) a íormed object through íailing to see its 
unsatisíactoriness. Hence it was said: he relinquishes, he does not grasp. 

19. Now, in order to show which States are abandoned by these three kinds of 
knowledge, contemplating as impermanent, he abandons the perception of permanence, 
etc., is said. Herein, delight is craving accompanied by happiness. The rest is as 
already stated. 

20. As to the stanzas: the substitution of the object [means that] aíter seeing the 
dissolution of materiality, there is the substitution of another object for that íirst 
object by seeing the dissolution of the consciousness by which the dissolution [of 
materiality] was seen. Transference of nnderstanding is the abandoning of rise and the 
specializing in fa.ll. The poiver oỷndverting is the ability after seeing the dissolution of 
materialitỵ to advert immediately for the purpose of seeing the dissolution of the 
consciousness that had that dissolution as its object. Are insight f('olloĩving reỊlection: 
this is called contemplation of dissolution aíter reHecting on an object. 

21. Deỷining both to be alike by inỷerence from that same obịect: the meaning is that 
by iníerence, by induction, from the object seen by actual experience he deíines 


9. '"Causes cessation he causes greed to reach the cessation of suppression; he 
suppresses it, is the meaning. That is why he said 'by means of mundane knoidedge 
And since there is suppression, how can there be arousing? Theretore he said ‘not its 
origination”’ (Vism-mht 828). 
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both [the seen and the unseen] to have a single individual essence thus, “The 
field of íormations dissolved in the past, and will break up in the íuture, just as 
it does [in the present]." And this is said by the Ancients: 

"With Vision of those present puriíied 
He iníers those past and íuture to be alike; 

He iníers that all íormations disappear, 

Like dew-drops when the morning sun comes up." 

22. Intentness on cessation : after thus giving to both a single deíinition based on 
their dissolution, he thus becomes intent on cessation, in other words, on that 
same dissolution. The meaning is that he attaches importance to it, inclines, 
tends, leans towards it. Are insight in the mark offall: what is meant is that this is 
called insight into the characteristic of fall. 

23. Having reỷlected on the obịect: having first known the object consisting of 
materiality, and so on. Dissolution he contemplates: having seen the dissolution of 
that object, he contemplates the dissolution of the consciousness that had that as 
its obịect. [644] 

24. Appeamnce then as empty: while he is contemplating dissolution in this way he 
succeeds in making [íormations] appear as void thus, “Only íormations breakup; 
their breakup is death; there is nothing else at alP°." Hence the Ancients said: 

"Aggregates cease and nothing else exists; 

Breakup of aggregates is known as death. 

He watches their destruction steadíastly, 

As one who with a diamond drills a gem." 11 

25. Is insight oỷhigher understanding : what is meant is that the reílection on the 
object, the contemplation of dissolution, and the appearance as void are called 
insight of higher understanding. 

26. Skilled in the three contemplations: a bhikkhu who is competent in the three 
beginning with contemplation of impermanence. And in the fourfold insight too: 
in the four kinds of insight beginning with dispassion. Skilled in the three 
appearances: and owing to skill in this threeíold appearance, namely as liable to 
destruction and fa.ll, as terror, and as void. 12 The various vieivs ĨVÍỈI shake him not: he 
does not vacillate on account of the various kừids of views such as the etemity view. 


10. “Here in this world there is no self that is something other than and apart from the 
aggregates" (Vism-mht 830). Cf. also: "When any ascetics or brahmans whatever see self 
in its various íorms, they all of them see the five aggregates, or one of them" (S rv 46). 

11. "As a skilled man drilling a gem with a tool watches and keeps in mind only the hole 
he is drilling, not the gem's colour, etc., so too the meditator wisely keeps in mind only the 
ceaseless dissolution of tormations, not the tormations" (Vism-mht 830). 

12. The Harvard text reads "khayato vayato sunnato ti —as destruction, as fall, as void." 
But Vism-mht says: '“The three appearances': in the threeíold appearance as 
impermanent and so on. For appearance as destruction and fall is appearance as 
impermanent, appearance as terror is appearance as pain, and appearance as void is 
appearance as not-self (Vism-mht 830). 
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27. When he no longer vacillates and so constantly bears in mind that the 
unceased will also cease, the undissolved will also dissolve, then he disregards 
the arising, presence, occurrence and sign of all íormations, which keep on 
breaking up, like íragile pottery being smashed, like fine dust being dispersed, 
like sesame seeds being roasted, and he sees only their breakup Just as a man 
with eyes standing on the bank of a pond or on the bank of a river during heavy 
rain would see large bubbles appearing on the suríace of the water and breaking 
up as soon as they appeared, so too he sees how íormations break up all the time. 
The Blessed One said of such a meditator: 

"And he who looks upon the world 
As one who looks upon a bubble, 

As one who looks upon a mirage, 

Is out of sight of Death the King" (Dhp 170). 

28. When he constantly sees that all íormations thus break up all the time, then 
contemplation of dissolution grows strong in him, bringing eight advantages, 
which are these: abandoning of [íalse] view of becomừig, giving up attachment 
to life, constant application, a puriíied livelihood, no more anxiety absence of 
fear, acquisition of patience and gentleness, and conquest of aversion (boredom) 
and sensual delight. [645] Hence the Ancients said: 

"On seeing these eight períect qualities 
He comprehends íormations constantly, 

Seeing breakup in order to attain 

The Deathless, like the sage with burning turban." 

(see s V 440) 

Knowledge of contemplation of dissolution is ended. 

[3. Knovvledge of Appearance as Terror] 

29. As he repeats, develops and cultivates in this way the contemplation of 
dissolution, the object of which is cessation consisting in the destruction, fall 
and breakup of all íormations, then íormations classed according to all kinds of 
becoming, generation, destiny station, or abode of beings, appear to him in the 
form of a great terror, as lions, tigers, leopards, bears, hyenas, spirits, ogres, íierce 
bulls, savage dogs, rut-maddened wild elephants, hideous venomous serpents, 
thunderbolts, charnel grounds, battleíields, ílaming coal pits, etc., appear to a 
timid man who wants to live in peace. When he sees how past íormations have 
ceased, present ones are ceasing, and those to be generated in the íuture will 
cease in just the same way, then what is called knowledge of appearance as 
terror arises in him at that stage. 

30. Here is a simile: a woman's three sons had oííended against the king, it 
seems. The king ordered their heads to be cut off. She went with her sons to the 
place of their execution. When they had cut off the eldest one's head, they set 
about cutting off the middle one's head. Seeing the eldest one's head already 
cut off and the middle one's head being cut off, she gave up hope for the youngest, 
thinking, "He too will fare like them." Now, the meditator's seeing the cessation 
of past íormations is like the woman's seeing the eldest son's head cut off. His 
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seeing the cessation of those present is like her seeing the middle one's head 
being cut off. His seeing the cessation of those in the íuture, thinking, 'Tormations 
to be generated in the íuture will cease too," is like her giving up hope for the 
youngest son, thinking, “He too will fare like them." When he sees in this way 
knowledge of appearance as terror arises in him at that stage. 

31. Also another simile: a woman with an iníected womb had, it seems, given 
birth to ten children. [646] Of these, nine had already died and one was dyừig in 
her hands. There was another in her womb. Seeing that nine were dead and the 
tenth was dying, she gave up hope about the one in her womb, thinking, "It too 
will fare just like them." Herein, the meditator's seeing the cessation of past 
íormations is like the woman's rememberừig the death of the nine children. The 
meditator's seeing the cessation of those present is like her seeing the moribund 
State of the one in her hands. His seeing the cessation of those in the íuture is like 
her giving up hope about the one in her womb. When he sees in this way, 
knowledge of appearance as terror arises in him at that stage. 

32. But does the knowledge of appearance as terror [itselí] fear or does it not 
fear? It does not fear. For it is simply the mere ịudgment that past íormations have 
ceased, present ones are ceasing, and íuture ones will cease. Just as a man with 
eyes looking at three charcoal pits at a City gate is not himselí aíraid, since he 
only íorms the mere ịudgment that all who fall into them will suffer no little 
pain;—or just as when a man with eyes looks at three spikes set in a row, an 
acacia spike, an iron spike, and a gold spike, he is not himselí aíraid, since he 
only íorms the mere ịudgment that all who fall on these spikes will suffer no 
little pain;—so too the knowledge of appearance as terror does not itselí fear; it 
only íorms the mere ịudgment that in the three kinds of becomừig, which resemble 
the three charcoal pits and the three spikes, past íormations have ceased, present 
ones are ceasing, and íuture ones will cease. 

33. But it is called “appearance as terror" only because íormations in all kinds 
of becoming, generation, destiny station, or abode are íearíul in being bound for 
destruction and so they appear only as a terror. 

Here is the text about its appearance to him as terror: “When he brings to 
mind as impermanent, what appears to him as terror? When he brings to mind 
as painíul, what appears to him as terror? When he brings to mind as not-self, 
what appears to him as terror? When he brings to mind as impermanent, the 
sign appears to him as terror. When he brings to mind as painíul, occurrence 
appears to him as terror. When he brings to mind as not-self, the sign and 
occurrence appear to him as terror" (Patis II 63). 

34. Herein, the sign is the sign of íormations. This is a term for past, íuture and 
present íormations themselves. [647] He sees only the death of íormations when 
he brừigs them to mind as impermanent and so the sign appears to him as a 
terror. Occurrence is occurrence in material and immaterial becoming. He sees 
occurrence—though ordinarily reckoned as pleasure—only as a State of being 
continuously oppressed when he brings them to mind as painíul, and so 
occurrence appears to him as a terror. 
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He sees both the sign and the occurrence as empty, vain, void, without power 
or guide, like an empty village, a mirage, a goblin City, etc., when he brings 
[them] to mind as not-self, and so the sign and occurrence appear to him as a 
terror. 

Knowledge of appearance as terror is ended. 

[4. Knowledge of Danger] 

35. As he repeats, develops and cultivates the knowledge of appearance as 
terror he íinds no asylum, no shelter, no place to go to, no reíuge in any kind of 
becoming, generation, destiny station, or abode. In all the kinds of becoming, 
generation, destiny, station, and abode there is not a single íormation that he can 
place his hopes in or hold on to. The three kinds of becoming appear like charcoal 
pits full of glowing coals, the four primary elements like hideous venomous 
snakes (S IV 174), the five aggregates like murderers with raised weapons (S IV 
174), the six internal bases like an empty village, the six external bases like 
village-raiding robbers (S IV 174-75), the seven stations of consciousness and 
the nine abodes of beings as though burning, blazing and glowing with the 
eleven íires (see s IV 19), and all íormations appear as a huge mass of dangers 
destitute of satisíaction or substance, like a tumour, a disease, a dart, a calamity, 
an aííliction (see M I 436). How? 

36. They appear as a íorest thicket of seemingly pleasant aspect but iníested 
with wild beasts, a cave full of tigers, water haunted by monsters and ogres, an 
enemy with raised sword, poisoned food, a road beset by robbers, a burning 
coal, a battleíield between contending armies appear to a timid man who wants 
to live in peace. And just as that man is írightened and horriíied and his hair 
stands up when he comes upon a thicket iníested by wild beasts, etc., and he 
sees it as nothing but danger, so too when all íormations have appeared as a 
terror by contemplation of dissolution, this meditator sees them as utterly destitute 
of any core or any satisíaction and as nothing but danger. 

37. "How is it that understanding of appearance as terror is knowledge of 
danger? [648] 

"(l.a.) Understanding of appearance as terror thus, 'Arising is terror/ is 
knowledge of danger. Understanding of appearance as terror thus, 'Occurrence 
is terror' ... 'The sign is terror' ... 'Accumulation is terror' ... 'Rebirth-linking is 
terror' ... 'Destiny is terror' ... 'Generation is terror' ... 'Re-arising is terror' ... 
'Birth is terror' ... 'Ageing is terror' ... 'Sickness is terror' ... 'Death is terror' ... 
'Sorrow is terror' ... Understanding of appearance as terror thus, 'Lamentation 
is terror/ is knowledge of danger. Understanding of appearance as terror thus, 
'Despair is terror/ is knowledge of danger. 

"(l.b.) Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Non-arising is saíety' Knowledge 
of the State of peace is this: 'Non-occurrence is saíety' ... (etc.) ... Knowledge of 
the State of peace is this: 'Non-despair is saíety' 

"(l.c.) Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Arising is terror; non-arising is 
saíety/ Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Occurrence is terror; non- 
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occurrence is saíety' ... (etc.) ... Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Despair 
is terror; non-despair is saíety' 

"(2.a.) Understanding of appearance as terror thus, 'Arising is suffering/ is 
knowledge of danger. Understanding of appearance as terror thus, 'Occurrence 
is suffering' ... (etc.) ... 'Despair is suffering' is knowledge of danger. 

"(2.b.) Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Non-occurrence is bliss' ... 
(etc.) ... Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Non-despair is bliss.' 

"(2.C.) Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Arising is suffering; non- 
arising is bliss.' Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Occurrence is suffering; 
non-occurrence is bliss'... (etc.)... Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Despair 
is suffering; non-despair is bliss.' 

"(3.a.) Understanding of appearance as terror thus, 'Arising is worldly/ is 
knowledge of danger. Understanding of appearance as thus, 'Occurrence is 
worldly' ... (etc.) ... 'Despair is worldly' is knowledge of danger. 

"(3.b.) Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Non-arising is unworldly.' 
Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Non-occurrence is unworldly' ... (etc.) 
... Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Non-despair is unworldly' 

"(3.C.) Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Arising is worldly; non-arising 
is unworldly' Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Occurrence is worldly; 
non-occurrence is unworldly' ... (etc.) ... Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 
'Despair is worldly; non-despair is unworldly' 

"(4.a.) Understanding of appearance as terror thus, 'Arising is íormations/ is 
knowledge of danger. Understanding of appearance as terror thus, Occurrence 
is íormations' ... (etc.) ... 'Despair is íormations' is knowledge of danger. 

"(4.b.) Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Non-arising is Nibbãna." 
Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Non-occurrence is Nibbãna' ... (etc.) ... 
Knowledge of the State of peace is this Non-despair is Nibbãna/ 

"(4.C.) Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Arising is íormations; non- 
arising is Nibbãna.' Knowledge of the State of peace is this: 'Occurrence is 
íormations; non-occurrence is Nibbãna' ... (etc.) ... Knowledge of the State of 
peace is this: 'Despair is íormations; non-despair is Nibbãna/ [649] 

"He contemplates as suffering 
Arising, occurrence, and the sign, 

Accumulation, rebirth-linking— 

And this his knowledge is of danger. 

"He contemplates as bliss no arising, 

And no occurrence, and no sign, 

No accumulation, no rebirth-linking— 

And this his knowledge is of peace. 

"This knowledge about danger has 
Five sources for its origin; 

Knowledge of peace has also five— 

Ten knowledges he understands. 
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"When skilled in these two kinds of knowledge 
The various views will shake him not. 

"Knowledge is in the sense of that being known and understanding is in the 
sense of the act of understanding that. Hence it was said: 'Understanding of 
appearance as terror is knowledge of danger'" (Patis I 59f). 

38. Herein, arising is appearance here [in this becoming] with previous kamma 
as condition. Occurrence is the occurrence of what has arisen in this way The sign 
is the sign of all íormations. Accumulation is the kamma that is the cause of íuture 
rebirth-linking. Rebirth-linking is íuture appearance. Destiny is the destiny in 
which the rebirth-linking takes place. Generation is the generating of aggregates. 
Re-arising is the occurrence of kamma-result stated thus, "In one who has attained 
[to it] or in one who has been reborn [in it]" (Dhs §1282). Birth is birth with 
becoming as its condition, itselí a condition for ageing and so on. Ageing, 
sickness, death, etc., are obvious. 

39. And here only the five beginning with arising are mentioned as actual 
obịects of knowledge of danger; the rest are synonyms for them. For the pair, 
generation and birth, are synonyms both for arising and for rebừth-ỉinking. The 
pair, destiny and re-arising, are synonyms for occurrence. Ageing, etc., are synonyms 
for the sign. Hence it was said: 

"He contemplates as suííering 
Arising, occurrence, and the sign, 

Accumulation, rebirth-linking— 

And this his knowledge is of danger." 

And: 


"This knowledge about danger has 
Five sources for its origin" (§37). 

40. Knoĩvledge ofthe State ofpeace is this: "Non-arising is safety," etc.: this, however, 
should be understood as said for the purpose of showing the opposite kind of 
knowledge to knowledge of danger. Or when it is stated in this way that there is 
saíety without terror and free from danger, it is for the purpose of comíorting 
those who are upset in their hearts by seeing danger through appearance as 
terror. Or else, when arising, etc., have clearly appeared to a man as terror, his 
mind inclines towards their opposites, and so this is said [650] for the purpose 
of showing the advantages in the knowledge of danger established by the 
appearance as terror. 

41. And here (l.a.) what is terror is certainly (2.a) suffering, and what is suííering 
is purely (3.a.) worldly since it is not free from the worldliness of the rounds [of 
becoming], of the world, and of deíilements, 13 and what is worldly consists solely 


13. Vism-mht detines the three kinds of worldliness (ãmisa) as follows: VVorldliness of 
the round (vaịịãmisa) is that of the threetold round of past, tuture and present becoming; 
worldliness of the world (lokãmisa) is the five cords of sense desire (i.e. objects of sense 
desire including food, etc.) because they are accessible to detilements; ĩuorldỉiness of 
deỷilement (kilesãmisa) is the deíilements themselves (see Vism-mht 836). 
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of (4.a) /ormations. Thereíore it is said that (2.a) understanding of appeamnce as 
terror thus, "Arising is suttering," is knowledge of danger, and so on. And while 
this is so, still there is a ditterence to be understood here in the way these things 
[beginning with “arising"] occur, since there is a ditterence in their mode with 
the mode of terror, the mode of sutterừig, and the mode of worldliness. 

42. Ten knoĩưledges he understands: one who understands knowledge of danger 
understands, penetrates, realizes, ten kinds of knowledge, that is, the five based 
on arising, etc., and the five on non-arising and so on. When skilled in these tiưo 
kinds of knoivledge: with skill in the two, that is, knowledge of danger and 
knowledge of the State of peace. The various vieivs ĩvill shnke him not: he does not 
vacillate about views that occur such as “The ultimate Nibbãna is here and 
now." The rest is clear. 

Knowledge of contemplation of danger is ended. 

[5. Knowledge of Dispassion] 

43. When he sees all tormations in this way as danger, he becomes 
dispassionate towards, is dissatisíied with, takes no delight in the maniiold 
tield of tormations belonging to any kind of becoming, destiny, station of 
consciousness, or abode of beings. Just as a golden swan that loves the íoothills 
of Citta Peak tinds delight, not in a íilthy puddle at the gate of a village of 
outcastes, but only in the seven great lakes (see XIII.38), so too this meditator 
swan tinds delight, not in the manitold tormations seen clearly as danger, but 
only in the seven contemplations, because he delights in development. And just 
as the lion, king of beasts, từids delight, not when put into a gold cage, but only 
in Himalaya with its three thousand leagues' extent, so too the meditator lion 
tinds delight, not in the triple becoming of the happy destiny, 14 but only in the 
three contemplations. And just as Chaddanta, king of elephants, all white with 
seventold stance, possessed of supernormal power, who travels through the 
air, 15 từids pleasure, not in the midst of a town, but only in the Chaddanta Lake 
and Wood in the Himalaya, [651] so too this meditator elephant tinds delight, 
not in any íormation, but only in the State of peace seen in the way beginning 
“Non-arising is saíety," and his mind tends, inclines, and leans towards that. 

Knowledge of contemplation of dispassion is ended. 

44. [Knowledge of contemplation of danger] is the same as the last two kinds 
of knowledge in meaning. Hence the Ancients said: "Knowledge of appearance 
as terror while One only has three names: It saw all íormations as terror, thus the 
name 'appearance as terror' arose; it aroused the [appearance of] danger in 
those same íormations, thus the name 'contemplation of danger' arose; it arose, 


14. The reterence is to the happy destinies of the sense-desire world (human beings 
and deities), the fine-material Brahmã-world, and the immaterial Brahmã-world. 

15. For "ten kinds of elephants" of which the Chaddanta (Six-toothed) is the "best" 
see M-a II 25. Cf. also the description of the elephant called "Uposatha," one of the 
seven treasures of the Wheel-turning Monarch (M II 173). On the expression "with 
seventold stance" ( sattappatiịịha ) Vism-mht says "Hatthapãda-vãlavatthikosehi 
bhũmiphusanehi sattahi patiịthito ti sattapatitịho" (Vism-mht 838). 
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becoming dispassionate towards those same íormations, thus the name 
'contemplation of dispassion' arose." Also it is said in the text: "Understanding 
of appearance as terror, knowledge of danger, and dispassion: these things are 
one in meaning, only the letter is diííerent" (Patis II 63). 

[6. Knowledge of Desire for Deliverance] 

45. When, owing to this knowledge of dispassion, this clansman becomes 
dispassionate towards, is dissatisíied with, takes no delight in any single one of 
all the maniíold íormations in any kind of becoming, generation, destiny station 
of consciousness, or abode of beings, his mind no longer sticks fast, cleaves, 
íastens on to them, and he becomes desirous of being delivered from the whole 
íield of íormations and escaping from it. Like what? 

46. Just as a fish in a net, a frog in a snake's jaws, a ịungle fowl shut into a cage, 
a deer íallen into the clutches of a strong snare, a snake in the hands of a snake 
charmer, an elephant stuck fast in a great bog, a royal nãga in the mouth of a 
supanna, the moon inside Rãhu's mouth, 16 a man encircled by enemies, etc.— 
just as these are desirous of being delivered, of íinding an escape from these 
things, so too this meditator's mind is desirous of being delivered from the 
whole íield of íormations and escaping from it. Then, when he thus no longer 
relies on any íormations and is desirous of being delivered from the whole íield 
of íormations, knowledge of desire for deliverance arises in him. 

Knowledge of desire for deliverance is ended. 

[7. Knowledge of Reflection] 

47. Being thus desirous of deliverance from all the maniíold íormations in any 
kind of becoming, generation, destiny station, or abode, in order to be delivered 
from the whole íield of íormations [652] he again discerns those same íormations, 
attributing to them the three characteristics by knowledge of contemplation of 
reílection. 

48. He sees all íormations as impermanent for the following reasons: because 
they are non-continuous, temporary, limited by rise and fa.ll, disintegrating, 
íickle, perishable, unenduring, subịect to change, coreless, due to be annihilated, 
íormed, subịect to death, and so on. 

He sees them as painíul for the following reasons: because they are 
continuously oppressed, hard to bear, the basis of pain, a disease, a tumour, a 
dart, a calamity, an aííliction, a plague, a disaster, a terror, a menace, no protection, 
no shelter, no reíuge, a danger, the root of calamity, murderous, subịect to cankers, 
Mãra's bait, subịect to birth, subịect to ageing, subịect to illness, subịect to sorrow, 
subịect to lamentation, subịect to despair, subịect to deíilement, and so on. 

He sees all íormations as foul (ugly)—the ancillary characteristic to that of 
pain—for the following reasons: because they are obịectionable, stinking, 
disgusting, repulsive, unaííected by disguise, hideous, loathsome, and so on. 


16. Rahu is the name for the eclipse of the sun or moon, personalized as a demon 
who takes them in his mouth (see s I 50-51 and M I 87). 
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He sees all íormations as not-self for the following reasons: because they are 
alien, empty, vain, void, ownerless, with no Overlord, with none to wield power 
over them, and so on. 

It is when he sees íormations in this way that he is said to discem them by 
attributing to them the three characteristics. 

49. But why does he discern them in this way? In order to contrive the means 
to deliverance. Here is a simile: a man thought to catch a fish, it seems, so he took 
a íishing net and cast it in the water. He put his hand into the mouth of the net 
under the water and seized a snake by the neck. He was glad, thinking, "I have 
caught a fish." In the belieí that he had caught a big fish, he liíted it up to see. 
When he saw three marks, he perceived that it was a snake and he was terriíied. 
He saw danger, felt dispassion (revulsion) for what he had seized, and desired 
to be delivered from it. Contriving a means to deliverance, he unwrapped [the 
coils from] his hand, starting from the tip of its tail. Then he raised his arm, and 
when he had weakened the snake by swinging it two or three times round his 
head, he ílung it away, crying “Go, foul snake." Then quickly scrambling up on 
to dry land, he stood looking back whence he had come, thinking, “Goodness, I 
have been delivered from the jaws of a huge snake!" 

50. Herein, the time when the meditator was glad at the outset to have acquired 
a person is like the time when the man was glad to have seized the snake by the 
neck. This meditator's seeing the three characteristics in íormations aíter eííecting 
resolution of the compact [into elements] is like the man's seeing the three marks 
on pulling the snake's head out of the mouth of the net. [653] The meditator's 
knowledge of appearance as terror is like the time when the man was írightened. 
Knowledge of contemplation of danger is like the man's thereupon seeing the 
danger. Knowledge of contemplation of dispassion is like the man's dispassion 
(revulsion) for what he had seized. Knowledge of desire for deliverance is like 
the man's deliverance from the snake. The attribution of the three characteristics 
to íormations by knowledge of contemplation of reílection is like the man's 
contrivừig a means to deliverance. For just as the man weakened the snake by 
swinging it, keeping it away and rendering it incapable of biting, and was thus 
quite delivered, so too this meditator weakens íormations by swinging them 
with the attribution of the three characteristics, rendering them incapable of 
appearing again in the modes of permanence, pleasure, beauty, and self, and is 
thus quite delivered. That is why it was said above that he discerns them in this 
way "in order to contrive the means to deliverance." 

51. At this point knowledge of reílection has arisen in him, with reíerence to 
which it is said: “When he brings to mind as impermanent, there arises in him 
knowledge aíter reílecting on what? When he brings to mind as painhil, ... as 
not-self, there arises in him knowledge aíter reílecting on what? When he brings 
to mind as impermanent, there arises in him knowledge aíter reílecting on the 
sign. When he brings to mind as painíul, there arises in him knowledge aíter 
reílecting on occurrence. When he brings to mind as not-self, there arises in him 
knowledge aíter reílectừig on the sign and occurrence" (Patis II 63). 
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52. As here after reflecting on the sign [means] having known the sign of 
íormations by means of the characteristic of impermanence as unlasting and 
temporary Of course, it is not 17 that, íirst having known, subsequently knowledge 
arises; but it is expressed in this way according to common usage, as in the 
passage beginning, “Due to (lit. having depended upon) mind and mental 
object, mừid-consciousness arises" (M I 112), and so on. Or alternatively it can 
be understood as expressed thus according to the method of identity by 
identiíying the preceding with the subsequent. The meaning of the remaining 
two expressions [that is, "occurrence" and “the sign and occurrence"] should 
be understood in the same way 

Knowledge of contemplation of reílection is ended. 

[Discerning Formations as Void] 

53. Having thus discerned by knowledge of contemplation of reílection that 
"All íormations are void" (see s III 167), he again discerns voidness in the double 
logical relation 18 thus: “This is void of self or of what belongs to self" (M II 263; 
Patís II 36). 

When he has thus seen that there is neither a self nor any other [thing or 
being] occupying the position of a self s property he again discerns voidness in 
the quadruple logical relation as set íorth in this [654] passage: "I am not 
anywhere anyone's owning, nor is there anywhere my owning in anyone ( nãham 
krncani kassaci kiũcanat' asmúụ na ca mama kvacani kismiũci kúĩcanat' atthi)" (M II 
263). 19 How? 


17. The sense seems to require a reading, "Kữman ca na pathamam"... 

18. Dvikoịika ("double logical relation") and catukoịika ("quadruple logical relation"): 
Skr. catuhkoti (cf. Th. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, pp. 60-61, note 5). 

19. There are a number of variant readings to this sutta passage (which is met with 
elsewhere as follows: A I 206; II177; cf. III170). There are also variant readings of the 
commentary, reproduced at M-a IV 63-65 and in the commentary to A II 177. The 
readings adopted are those which a study of the various contexts has indicated. The 
passage is a ditticult one. 

The sutta passage seems from its various settings to have been a phrase current 
among non-Buddhists, as a sort of slogan for naked ascetics (A I 206); and it is used 
to describe the base consisting of nothingness (M II 263), in which latter sense it is 
incorporated in the Buddha's teaching as a description that can be made the basis for 
right view or wrong view according as it is treated. 

The commentarial interpretation given here is summed up by Vism-mht as follows: 
"‘Nãham kvacini': he sees the non-existence of a self of his own. ‘Na kassaci kincanat'asmim': 
he sees of his own self too that it is not the property of another's self. 'Na ca mama 
these words should be construed as indicated. 'Atthi' applies to each clause. He sees 
the nonexistence of another's self thus, 'There is no other's self anywhere.' He sees of 
another that that other is not the property of his own self thus, 'My owning of that 
other's self does not exist.' So this mere conglomeration of tormations is seen, by 
discerning it with the voidness of the quadruple logical relation, as voidness of self or 
property of a self in both internal and external aggregates'" (Vism-mht 840-41 = ịĩkã 
to MN 106). 
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54. (i) This [meditator, thinking] I ... not anywhere (nãhatn kvacani), does not 
see a self anywhere; (ii) [Thinking] am ... anyone's owning ( kassaci kincanat' 
asmim), he does not see a self of his own to be iníerred in another's owning; the 
meaning is that he does not see [a self of his own] deducible by conceiving a 
brother [to own it] in the case of a brother, 20 a íriend [to own it] in the case of a 
íriend, or a chattel [to own it] in the case of a chattel; (iii) [As regards the phrase] 
nor ... anywhere my ( na ca mama kvacani), leaving aside the word my (mama) here 
for the moment, [the words] nor anywhere (na ca kvacanĩ) [means that] he does 
not 21 see another's self anywhere; (iv) Now, bringing in the word my (mama), [we 
have] is there ... my owning in anyone (mama kismiũci kincanat' atthi ): he does not 
see thus, "Another's self exists owing to some State of my owning 22 [of it]"; the 
meaning is that he does not see in any instance another's self deducible owing 
to this fact of his owning a brother in the case of a brother, a íriend in the case of 
a íriend, chattel in the case of a chattel. So (i) he sees no self anywhere [of his 
own]; (ii) nor does he see it as deducible in the fact of another's owning; (iii) nor 
does he see another's self; (iv) nor does he see that as deducible in the fact of his 
own ownừig. 23 This is how he discems voidness in the quadruple logical relation. 

55. Having discerned voidness in the quadruple logical relation in this way, 
he discerns voidness again in six modes. How? Eye (i) is void of self, (ii) or of the 
property of a self, (iii) or of permanence, (iv) or of lastingness, (v) or of eternalness, 
(vi) or of non-subjectness to change; ... mind ... visible data ... mental data ... 
eye-consciousness ... mind-consciousness ... mind-contact ... (Nidd II 187 (Se); 
Nidd II 279 (Ee); cf. s IV 54) and this should be continued as far as ageing-and- 
death (see XX.9). 

56. Having discerned voidness in the six modes in this way, he discerns it 
again in eight modes, that is to say: "Materiality has no core, is coreless, without 
core, as far as concerns (i) any core of permanence, or (ii) core of lastingness, or 
(iii) core of pleasure, or (iv) core of self, or as far as concerns (v) what is permanent, 
or (vi) what is lasting, or (vii) what is eternal, or (viii) what is not subịect to 
change. Feeling ... perception ... íormations ... consciousness ... eye ... (etc., see 
XX.9) ... ageing-and-death has no core, is coreless, without a core, as far as 
concerns any core of permanence, or core of lastingness, or core of pleasure, or 
core of self, or as far as concerns what is permanent, or what is lasting, or what 
is eternal, or what is not subịect to change. Just as a reed has no core, is coreless, 
without core; just as a castor-oil plant, an udumbara (fig) tree, a s etavaccha tree, a 
pãịibhaddaka tree, a lump of íroth, a bubble on water, a mirage, a plantain trunk, 
[655] a conịuring trick, has no core, is coreless, without core, so too materiality ... 


20. Bhãtitthãne —"in the case of a brother": the torm bhãti is not given in PED. 

21. Reading "... thapetvã na ca kvacini (:) parassa ca attãnam kvaci na passatĩ ti ayam attho; 
idãni..." with Ce of M-a and A-a 

22. M-a Sinhalese (Aluvihãra) ed. has kincanabhãvena here instead of kiĩicana-bhãve. 

23. Sinhalese eds. of M-a and A-a both read here: "... upanetabbam passati, na parassa 
attãnam passati, na parassa attano kincanabhãve upanetabbam passati," which the sense 
demands. 
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(etc) ... ageing-and-death has no core ... or what is subject to change" (Nidd II 
184-85 (Se); Nidd II 278-89 (Ee)). 

57. Having discerned voidness in eight modes in this way, he discerns it again 
in ten modes. How? "He sees materiality as empty, as vain, as not-self, as having 
no Overlord, as incapable of being made into what one wants, as incapable of 
being had [as one wishes], as insusceptible to the exercise of mastery as alien, as 
secluded [from past and íuture]. He sees teeling ... (etc.) ... consciousness as 
empty, ... as secluded" 24 (Nidd II 279 (Ee)). 

58. Having discerned voidness in ten modes in this way, he discerns it again 
in twelve modes, that is to say: "Materiality is no living being, 25 no soul, no 
human being, no man, no temale, no male, no self, no property of a selt, not I, not 
mine, not another's, not anyone's. Feeling ... (etc.) ... consciousness ... not 
anyone's (Nidd II186 (Se); Nidd II 280 (Ee)). 

59. Having discerned voidness in twelve modes in this way, he discerns it 
again in forty-two modes through full-understanding as investigating. He sees 
materiality as impermanent, as painíul, as a disease, a tumour, a dart, a calamity, 
an aííliction, as alien, as disintegrating, a plague, a disaster, a terror, a menace, 
as íickle, perishable, unenduring, as no protection, no shelter, no reíuge, as uníit 
to be a retuge, as empty, vain, void, not-self, as without satisíaction, 26 as a danger, 
as subịect to change, as having no core, as the root of calamity, as murderous, as 
due to be annihilated, as subịect to cankers, as tormed, as Mãra's bait, as subịect 
to birth, subịect to ageing, subịect to illness, subịect to death, subịect to sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, griet and despair; as arising, as departing; as danger, 27 as 
(having an) escape. He sees teeling ... (etc.) ... consciousness ... as (having an) 
escape (cf. Patis II 238). 

60. And this is said too: 28 "When he sees materiality as impermanent ... as 
(having an) escape, he looks upon the world as void. When he sees teeling ... 
(etc.) ... consciousness as impermanent ... as (having an) escape, he looks upon 
the world as void." [656] 

"Let him look on the world as void: 

Thus, Mogharãịa, always mindtul, 

He may escape the clutch of death 


24. The cause and the truit being secluded from each other (see Vism-mht 842). 

25. "A meaning such as 'what in common usage in the world is called a being is not 
materiality' is not intended here because it is not implied by what is said; for the 
common usage of the world does not speak of mere materiality as a being. What is 
intended as a being is the self that is conjectured by outsiders" (Vism-mht 842). 

26. "This is not in the text. If it were there would be torty-three ways" (Vism-mht 842). 

27. "Although it has already been described as a danger in order to show it as such, 
the word is used again in order to show that it is opposed to enjoyment (satisíaction)" 
(Vism-mht 843). 

28. Vism-mht (p. 843) seems to suggest that this is quoted from the Niddesa, but it 
is not in Nidd II in this form. Cf. Nidd II162 (Be): Atha vã, vedanam aniccato ... dukkhato 
rogatoganậato sallato aghato ãbãdhato ... pe ... nissaranatopassanto vedanam nấbhinandati... 
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By giving up belieí in self. 

For Kừig Death cannot see the man 

That looks in this way on the world" 29 

[8. Knowledge of Equanimity about Formations] 

61. When he has discerned íormations by attributing the three characteristics 
to them and seeing them as void in this way, he abandons both terror and delight, 
he becomes indiiíerent to them and neutral, he neither takes them as "I" nor as 
mine," he is like a man who has divorced his wife. 

62. Suppose a man were married to a lovely, desirable, charming wife and so 
deeply in love with her as to be unable to bear separation from her for a moment. 
He would be disturbed and displeased to see her standing or sitting or talking 
or laughing with another man, and would be very unhappy; but later, when he 
had íound out the woman's íaults, and wantừig to get free, had divorced her, he 
would no more take her as "mine"; and thereaíter, even though he saw her 
doing whatever it might be with whomsoever it might be, he would not be 
disturbed or displeased, but would on the contrary be indifferent and neutral. 
So too this [meditator], wanting to get free from all íormations, discerns íormations 
by the contemplation of reílection; then, seeing nothing to be taken as "I" or 
"mine," he abandons both terror and delight and becomes indiiíerent and neutral 
towards all íormations. 

63. When he knows and sees thus, his heart retreats, retracts and recoils from 
the three kinds of becoming, the four kinds of generation, the five kừids of destiny, 
the seven stations of consciousness, and the nine abodes of beings; his heart no 
longer goes out to them. Either equanimity or repulsiveness is established. Just 
as water drops retreat, retract and recoil on a lotus leaf that slopes a little and do 
not spread out, so too his heart... And just as a fowl's íeather or a shred of sinew 
thrown on a fire retreats, retracts and recoils, and does not spread out, so too his 
heart retreats, retracts and recoils from the three kinds of becoming ... Either 
equanimity or repulsiveness is established. 

In this way there arises in him what is called knowledge of equanimity about 
íormations. 

64. But if this [knowledge] sees Nibbãna, the State of peace, as peaceíul, it 
rejects the occurrence of all íormations and enters only into Nibbãna. If it does 
not see Nibbãna as peaceíul, [657] it occurs again and again with íormations as 
its object, like the sailors' crow. 

65. When traders board a ship, it seems, they take with them what is called a 
land-finding crow. When the ship gets blown off its course by gales and goes 
adriit with no land in sight, then they release the land-finding crow. It takes off 
from the mast-head, 30 and aíter exploring all the quarters, if it sees land, it ílies 
straight in the direction of it; if not, it returns and alights on the mast-head. So 


29. Sn 1119: Nidd II190 (Se); Nidd II 278 (Ee) 

30. Kũpaka-yaịthi —"mast-head" (?): the word kũpaka appears in PED, only as an 
equivalent for kũpa = a hole. Cf. D I 222 for this simile. 
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too, if knowledge of equanimity about íormations sees Nibbãna, the State of peace, as 
peacetul, it rejects the occurrence of all íormations and enters only into Nibbãna. If 
it does not see it, it occurs again and again with tormations as its object. 

66. Now, aíter discerning íormations in the various modes, as though sitting 
tlour on the edge of a tray as though carding cotton from which the seeds have 
been picked out, 31 and aíter abandoning terror and delight, and aíter becoming 
neutral in the investigation of tormations, he still persists in the triple 
contemplation. And in so doing, this [insight knowledge] enters upon the State 
of the triple gateway to liberation, and it becomes a condition for the classiíication 
of noble persons into seven kinds. 

[The Triple Gatevvay to Liberation] 

It enters upon the State of the triple gateway to liberation now with the 
predominance of [one of] three taculties according as the contemplation occurs 
in [one of] the three ways. 32 

67. For it is the three contemplations that are called the three gateways to liberation, 
according as it is said: "But these three gateways to liberation lead to the outlet hom 
the world, [that is to say] (i) to the seeing of all íormations as limited and cừcumscribed 
and to the entering of consciousness ừito the signless element, (ii) to the stirring up 
of the mind with respect to all íormations and to the entering of consciousness into 
the desireless element, (iii) to the seeing of all things (i dhamma ) as alien and to the 
entering of consciousness into the voidness element. These three gateways to 
liberation lead to the outlet hom the world" (Patis II 48). 33 


31. Vaịịayamãna —"sitting": not in PED; Vism-mht glosses with niccoriyamãna, also 
not in PED. Nibbaịịita —"picked out": not in PED. Vism-mht glosses nibbattita-kappãsam 
with nibaịịita-bĩịa-kappãsam" Vihatamãna —"carding": not in PED; glossed by Vism- 
mht with dhũnakena (not in PED) vihannamãnam viya (Vism-mht 844). 

32. When insight reaches its culmination, it settles down in one of the three 
contemplations [impermanence, pain, or not-self] and at this stage of the development 
the "seven contemplations" and the "eighteen contemplations" (or "principal insights") 
are all included by the three (see Vism-mht 844). 

33. "Contemplation of impermanence sees tormations as limited by rise in the 
beginning and by fall in the end, and it sees that it is because they have a beginning 
and an end that they are impermanent. 'Into the signless element': into the untormed 
element, which is given the name 'signless' because it is the opposite of the sign of 
tormations. 'To the entering of consciousness’: to the higher consciousness's completely 
going into by means of the State of contormity knowledge, atter delimiting. ‘Into the 
desireless': into the untormed element, which is given the name 'desireless' owing to 
the non-existence of desire due to greed and so on. Tnto the void into the untormed 
element, which is given the name 'void' because of voidness of self" (Vism-mht 845). 

34. "One who is pursuing insight by discerning tormations according to their sign 
by means of the contemplation of impermanence and resolves according to the signless 
aspect thus, 'Where this sign of tormations is entirely nonexistent, that is, the signless 
Nibbãna' joins insight leading to emergence with the path. Then the path realizes 
Nibbãna for him as signless. The signless aspect of Nibbãna is not created by the path 
or by insight; on the contrarỵ, it is the establishment of the individual essence of 
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68. Herein, as limited and circumscribed [means] both as limited by rise and fall 
and as circumscribed by them; for contemplation of impermanence limits them 
thus, "Formations do not exist previous to their rise," and in seeking their destiny 
sees them as circumscribed thus, "They do not go beyond fall, they vanish there." 
To the stirring up of the tnind: by giving consciousness a sense of urgency; for 
with the contemplation of pain consciousness acquires a sense of urgency with 
respect to íormations. [658] To the seeing ... as alien: to contemplating them as not- 
self thus: "Not I," "Not mine." 

69. So these three clauses should be understood to express the contemplations 
of impermanence, and so on. Hence in the answer to the next question [asked in 
the Patisambhidã] it is said: "When he brings [them] to mind as impermanent, 
tormations appear as liable to destruction. When he brings them to mind as 
paintul, íormations appear as a terror. When he brings them to mind as not-self, 
tormations appear as void" (Patis II 48). 

70. What are the liberations to which these contemplations are the gateways? 
They are these three, namely, the signless, the desireless, and the void. For this is 
said: "When one who has great resolution brings [íormations] to mind as 
impermanent, he acquires the signless liberation. When one who has great 
tranquillity brings [them] to mind as paintul, he acquires the desireless liberation. 
When one who has great wisdom brings [them] to mind as not-self, he acquires 
the void liberation" (Patis II 58). 

71. And here the signless liberation should be understood as the noble path that 
has occurred by making Nibbãna its object through the signless aspect. For that 
path is signless owing to the signless element having arisen, and it is a liberation 
owing to deliverance from deíilements. 34 In the same way the path that has 
occurred by making Nibbãna its object through the desireless aspect is desireless. 
And the path that has occurred by making Nibbãna its object through the void 
aspect is void. 

72. But it is said in the Abhidhamma: "On the occasion when he develops the 
supramundane jhãna that is an outlet and leads to dispersal, having abandoned 
the tield of [íalse] views with the reaching of the íirst grade, secluded from sense 
desires he enters upon and dwells in the íirst jhãna, which is desireless ... is 
void," (Dhs §510) thus mentioning only two liberations. This reíers to the way in 
which insight arrives [at the path] and is expressed literally 

73. However, in the Patisambhidã insight knowledge is expressed as follows: 
(i) It is expressed íirstly as the void liberation by its liberating from misinterpreting 
[íormations]: "Knowledge of contemplation of impermanence is the void liberation 
since it liberates from interpreting [them] as permanent; knowledge of 
contemplation of pain is the void liberation since it liberates from interpreting 


Nibbãna, and the path is called signless because it has that as its object. One who 
resolves upon the desireless by keeping desire away by means of the contemplation 
of pain, and one who resolves upon the void by keeping the beliet in self away by 
means of the contemplation of not-self, should both be construed in the same way" 
(Vism-mht 846). 
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[them] as pleasant; knowledge of contemplation of not-self is the void liberation 
since it liberates from interpreting [them] as self" (Patis II 67). (ii) Then it is 
expressed as the signless liberation by liberating from signs: "Knovvledge of 
contemplation of impermanence is the signless liberation since it liberates from 
the sign [of íormations] as permanent; knowledge of contemplation of pain is 
the signless liberation since it liberates from the sign [of íormations] as pleasant; 
knowledge of contemplation of not-self is the signless liberation since it liberates 
from the sign [of íormations] as self" (Patis II 68). [659] (iii) Lastly it is expressed 
as the desireless liberation by its liberating from desire: "Knowledge of 
contemplation of impermanence is the desireless liberation since it liberates 
from desire [for íormations] as permanent; knowledge of contemplation of pain 
is the desireless liberation since it liberates from the desire [for them] as pleasant; 
knowledge of contemplation of not-self is the desireless liberation since it 
liberates from the desire [for them] as self" (Patis II 68). But although stated in 
this way, insight knowledge is not literally signless because there is no 
abandoning of the sign of íormations [as íormed, here, as distinct from their 
sign as impermanent and so on]. It is however literally void and desireless. And 
it is at the moment of the noble path that the liberation is distinguished, and that 
is done according to insight knowledge's way of arrival at the path. 35 That, it 


35. "Why is signless insight unable to give its own name to the path when it has 
come to the point of arrival at the path? Of course, signless insight is mentioned in the 
suttas thus, 'Develop the signless and get rid of the inherent tendency to conceit' (Sn 
342). Nevertheless, though it eliminates the signs of permanence, of lastingness, and 
of self, it still possesses a sign itselí and is occupied with States that possess a sign. 
Again, the Abhidhamma is the teaching in the ultimate sense, and in the ultimate 
sense the cause of a signless path is wanting. For the signless liberation is stated in 
accordance with the contemplation of impermanence, and in that the íaith taculty 
predominates. But the íaith taculty is not represented by any one of the íactors of the 
path. And so it cannot give its name to the path since it torms no part of it. In the case 
of the other two, the desireless liberation is due to the contemplation of pain, and the 
void liberation is due to the contemplation of not-self. Now the concentration íaculty 
predominates in the desireless liberation and the understanding taculty in the void 
liberation. So since these are íactors of the path as well, they can give their own names 
to the path; but there is no signless path because the íactor is wanting. So some say. 
But there are others who say that there is a signless path, and that although it does not 
get its name from the way insight arrives at it, still it gets its name from a special 
quality of its own and from its object. In their opinion the desireless and void paths 
should also get their names from special qualities of their own and from their objects 
too. That is wrong. Why? Because the path gets its names for two reasons, that is, 
because of its own nature and because of what it opposes—the meaning is, because of 
its individual essence and because of what it is contrary to. For the desireless path is 
free from desire due to greed, etc., and the void path is free from greed too, so they 
both get their names from their individual essence. Similarly, the desireless path is the 
contrary of desire and the void path is the contrary of misinterpretation as selt, so 
they get their names from what they oppose. On the other hand, the signless path 
gets its name only from its own nature owing to the non-existence in it of the signs of 
greed, etc., or of the signs of permanence, etc., but not owing to what it opposes. For it 
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should be understood, is why only two liberations are stated [in the 
Abhidhamma], namely, the desireless and the void. 

This, íirstly is the treatise on the liberations here. 

[The Seven Kinds of Noble Persons] 

74. It was said above, "It becomes a condition for the classiíication of noble 
persons into seven kinds." (§66) Herein, there are íirstly these seven kinds of 
noble person: (1) the faith devotee, (2) one liberated by faith, (3) the body witness, 
(4) the both-ways liberated, (5) the Dhamma devotee, (6) one attained to Vision, 
and (7) One liberated by understanding. This knowledge of equanimity about 
íormations is a condition for their being placed as these seven classes. 

75. When a man brings [íormations] to mind as impermanent and, having 
great resolution, acquires the faith íaculty (1) he becomes a faith devotee at the 
moment of the stream-entry path; and in the other seven instances [that is, in the 
three higher paths and the four íruitions] he becomes (2) one liberated by faith. 
When a man brings [them] to mind as painíul and, having great tranquillity, 
acquires the íaculty of concentration, (3) he is called a body witness in all eight 
instances. (4) He is called both-ways liberated when he has reached the highest 
íruition after also reaching the immaterial jhãnas. When a man brừigs [them] to 
mind as not-self and, havừig great wisdom, acquires the íaculty of understanding, 
he becomes (5) a Dhamma devotee at the moment of the stream-entry path; (6) in 
the next six instances he becomes one attained to Vision; and (7) in the case of the 
highest íruition he becomes one liberated by understanding. 

76. (1) This is said: "When he brings [íormations] to mind as impermanent, 
the faith íaculty is in excess in him. With the faith íaculty in excess he acquires 
the stream-entry path. Hence he is called a 'faith devotee'" (Patis II 53). [660] 
Likewise, (2) "When he brings [íormations] to mind as impermanent, the íaith 
íaculty is in excess in him. With the íaith íaculty in excess the íruition of stream- 
entry is realized. Hence he is called 'one liberated by íaith'" (Patis II 53). 


does not oppose the contemplation of impermanence, which has as its object the sign of 
tormations [as tormed], but remains in agreement with it. So a signless path is altogether 
inadmissible by the Abhidhamma method. This is why it is said, 'This reters to the way in 
which insight arrives at the path and is expressed in the literal sense' (§72). 

"However, by the Suttanta method a signless path is admissible. For according to that, 
in whatever way insight leading to emergence (see §83) ettects its comprehending it still 
leads on to emergence of the path, and when it is at the point of arrival it gives its own 
name to the path accordingly—when emerging owing to comprehension as impermanent 
the path is signless, when emerging owing to comprehension as paintul it is desireless, 
and when emerging owing to comprehension as not-self it is void. Taking this as a sutta 
commentary theretore, three liberations are differentiated here. But in the Patisambhidã 
the deliverance from misinterpreting, from the sign and from desire, are taken respectively 
as the arrival of the three kinds of comprehension at that deliverance, and what is described 
is a corresponding State of void liberation, etc., respectively in the paths that follow upon 
that deliverance. There is no question of treating that literally which is why he said, 
'However, in the Patisambhidã insight knowledge' and so on" (Vism-mht 846^48). 
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77. It is said íurther: "[At the moment of the íirst path:] (2) he has been liberated 
by having íaith ( saddahanto vimutto), thus he is One liberated by íaith; (3) he has 
realized [Nibbãna] by experiencing, thus he is a body witness; (6) he has attained 
[Nibbãna] by Vision, thus he is one attained to Vision. [At the moments of the 
three remaining paths:] (2) he is liberated by íaith ( saddahanto vimuccatĩ), thus he 
is one liberated by íaith; (3) he íirst experiences the experience of jhãna and 
afterwards realizes cessation, Nibbãna, thus he is a body witness; (6) it is known, 
seen, recognized, realized, and experienced with understanding, that íormations 
are painíul and cessation is bliss, thus he is one attained to Vision" (Patis II 52). 

78. As to the remaining four, however, the word meaning should be understood 
thus: (1) he follows ( anusamti ) íaith, thus he is a íaith devotee ( saddhãnusãri ); or 
he follows, he goes, by means of íaith, thus he is a íaith devotee. (5) Likewise, he 
follows the Dhamma called understanding, or he follows by means of the 
Dhamma, thus he is a Dhamma devotee. (4) He is liberated in both ways, by 
immaterial jhãna and the noble path, thus he is both-ways liberated. (7) 
Understanding, he is liberated, thus he is One liberated by understanding. 

[The Last Three Knowledges are One] 

79. This [knowledge of equanimity about íormations] is the same in meaning 
as the two kinds that precede it. Hence the Ancients said: "This knowledge of 
equanimity about íormations is one only and has three names. At the outset it 
has the name of knowledge of desire for deliverance. In the middle it has the 
name knowledge of reílection. At the end, when it has reached its culmination, 
it is called knowledge of equanimity about íormations." 

80. "How is it that understanding of desire for deliverance, of reílection, and of 
composure is knowledge of the kinds of equanimity about íormations? 
Understanding of desire for deliverance, of reílection, and composure [occupied 
with] arising is knowledge of equanimity about íormations. Understanding of 
desire for deliverance, of reílection, and of composure [occupied with] occurrence 
... the sign ... (etc., see §37) ... with despair is knowledge of equanimity about 
íormations" (Patis I 60f.). 

81. Herein, the compound muncitukamyatã-patisankhã-santiịịhanã ("consisting 
in desire for deliverance, in reílection, and in composure") should be resolved 
into muncitukamyatã ca sã paịisankhã ca santiịịhanã ca. So [661] in the íirst stage it 
is desire to give up, the desire to be delivered from, arising, etc., in one who has 
become dispassionate by knowledge of dispassion that is desire for deliverance. It 
is reílection in the middle stage for the purpose of íinding a means to deliverance 
that is reỷlection. It is equanimous onlooking in the end stage on being delivered 
that is composure. It is said with reíerence to this: "Arising is íormations; he looks 
with equanimity on those íormations; thus it is equanimity about íormations" 
(Patis I 61), and so on. So this is only one kind of knowledge. 

82. Furthermore, it may be understood that this is so from the following text; 
for this is said: "Desire for deliverance, and contemplation of reílection, and 
equanimity about íormations: these things are one in meaning and only the 
letter is diííerent" (Patis II 64). 
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[Insight Leading to Emergence] 

83. Now, when this clansman has reached equanimity about íormations thus, 
his insight has reached its culmination and leads to emergence. "Insight that 
has reached culmination" or "insight leading to emergence" are names for the 
three kinds of knowledge beginning with equanimity about íormations, [that is, 
equanimity about íormations, coníormity, and change-of-lineage]. It has "reached 
its culmination" because it has reached the culminating final stage. It is called 
"leading to emergence" because it goes towards emergence. The path is called 
"emergence" because it emerges externally from the objective basis interpreted 
as a sign and also intemally from occurrence [of deíilement]. 36 It goes to that, 
thus it leads to emergence; the meaning is that it joins with the path. 

84. Herein, for the purpose of clariíication there is this list of the kinds of 
emergence classed according to the manner of interpreting: (1) after ừiterpreting 
the internal 37 it emerges from the internal, (2) after interpreting the intemal it 
emerges from the external, (3) after ừiterpreting the external it emerges from the 
external, (4) after interpreting the extemal it emerges from the internal; (5) after 
interpreting the material it emerges from the material, (6) after interpretừig the 
material it emerges from the immaterial, (7) after ừiterpreting the immaterial it 
emerges from the immaterial, (8) after interpreting the immaterial it emerges 
from the material; (9) it emerges at One stroke from the five aggregates; (10) aíter 
interpreting as impermanent it emerges from the impermanent, (11) aíter 
interpreting as impermanent it emerges from the paintul, (12) aíter interpreting 
as impermanent it emerges from the not-self; (13) aíter interpreting as painíul it 
emerges from the painíul, (14) aíter interpreting as painíul it emerges from the 
impermanent, (15) aíter interpreting as painíul it emerges from the not-self, (16) 
aíter interpreting as not-self it emerges from the not-self, (17) aíter interpreting 
as not-self it emerges from the impermanent, (18) aíter interpreting as not-self it 
emerges from the painíul. How? 


36. ‘“ỉrom the obịect interpreted as the sigrí: trom the pentad of aggregates as the 
obịect of insight; for that pentad of aggregates is called the 'object interpreted' on 
account of the interpreting, in other words, on account of being made the domain of 
insight. And although it is included in one's own continuity, it is nevertheless called 
'external' because it is seen as alien to it; it is that too which in other contexts is spoken 
of as 'externally trom all signs' (Patis I 71). Tnternally from occurrence': from the 
occurrence of wrong view, etc., in one's own continuity, and from the detilements and 
from the aggregates that occur consequent upon them. For it is stated in this way 
because there is occurrence of detilement in one's own continuity and because there 
is occurrence of clung-to aggregates produced by that [detilement] when there is no 
path development. And emergence consists both in making these the object and in 
producing their non-liability to tuture arising" (Vism-mht 853). 

37. '"Emerges from the internaỉ' is said tiguratively owing to the fact that in this case 
the insight leading to emergence has an internal State as its object. In the literal sense, 
however, the path emerges from both" (Vism-mht 853). 
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85. Here (1) someone does his interpreting at the start with his own internal 
íormations. Aíter interpreting them he sees them. But emergence of the path does 
not come about through seeing the bare internal only since the external must be 
seen too, so he sees that another's aggregates, as well as unclung-to íormations 
[inanimate things], are impermanent, painíul, not-self. At One time [662] he 
comprehends the internal and at another time the extemal. As he does so, insight 
joins with the path while he is comprehending the internal. It is said of him that 
"aíter interpreting the intemal it emerges from the intemal." (2) If his insight 
joins with the path at the time when he is comprehending the external, it is said 
of him that "after interpreting the internal it emerges from the external." (3) 
Similarly in the case of "aíter interpreting the external it emerges from the 
external," and (4) "from the internal." 

86. (5) Another does his interpreting at the start with materiality. When he has 
done that, he sees the materiality of the primaries and the materiality derived 
from them all together. But emergence does not come about through the seeing 
of bare materiality only since the immaterial must be seen too, so he sees as the 
immaterial [mentality] the íeeling, perception, íormations and consciousness 
that have arisen by making that materiality their object. At One time he 
comprehends the material and at another the immaterial. As he does so, insight 
joins with the path while he is comprehendừig materiality It is said of him that 
"aíter interpretừig the material it emerges from the material." (6) But if his insight 
joins with the path at the time when he is comprehending the immaterial, it is 
said of him that "aíter interpreting the material it emerges from the immaterial." 
(7) Similarly in the case of "aíter interpreting the immaterial it emerges from the 
immaterial," and (8) "from the material." 

87. (9) When he has done his interpreting in this way "All that is subịect to 
arising is subịect to cessation" (MI 380), and so too at the time of emergence, it is 
said that "it emerges at one stroke from the five aggregates." 

88. (10) One man comprehends íormations as impermanent at the start. But 
emergence does not come about through mere comprehending as impermanent 
since there must be comprehension of them as painíul and not-self too, so he 
comprehends them as painíul and not-self. As he does so, emergence comes 
about while he is comprehending them as impermanent. It is said of him that 
"aíter interpreting as impermanent it emerges from the impermanent," (11)- 
(12) But if emergence comes about in him while he is comprehending them as 
paừiíul ... as not-self, then it is said that "aíter interpreting as impermanent it 
emerges from the painíul... from the not-self." Similarly in the cases of emergence 
aíter interpreting (13)-(15) as painíul and (16)-(18) as not-self. 

89. And whether they have interpreted [at the start] as impermanent or as 
painíul or as not-self, when the time of emergence comes, if the emergence takes 
place [while contemplating] as impermanent, then all three persons acquire the 
íaculty of íaith since they have great resolution; they are liberated by the signless 
liberation, and so they become íaith devotees at the moment of the íirst path; and 
in the remaining seven stages they are liberated by íaith. [663] If the emergence 
is from the painíul, then the three persons acquire the íaculty of concentration 
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sừice they have great tranquillity; they are liberated by the desireless liberation, 
and in all eight States they are body witnesses. Of them, the one who has an 
immaterial jhãna as the basis for his insight is, in the case of the highest íruition, 
both-ways liberated. And then if the emergence takes place [while contemplating] 
as not-self, the three persons acquire the íaculty of understanding since they 
have great wisdom; they are liberated by the void liberation. They become Dhamma 
devotees at the moment of the first path. In the next six instances they become 
attained to Vision. In the case of the highest íruit they are liberated by 
understanding. 

[The Twelve Similes] 

90. Now, twelve similes should be understood in order to explain this insight 
leading to emergence and the kinds of knowledge that precede and follow it. 
Here is the list: 

(1) The íruit bat, (2) the black snake, and (3) the house, 

(4) The oxen, and(5) the ghoul, (6) the child, 

(7) Hunger, and (8) thirst, and (9) cold, and (10) heat. 

And (11) darkness, and (12) by poison, too. 

A pause can be made to bring in these similes anywhere among the kinds of 
knowledge from appearance as terror onwards. But if they are brought in here, 
then all becomes clear from appearance as terror up to íruition knowledge, 
which is why it was said that they should be brought in here. 38 

91. 1. The Pruit Bat. There was a íruit bat, it seems. She had alighted on a honey 
tree ( madhuka ) with five branches, thinking, "I shall find flowers or íruits here." 
She investigated one branch but saw no flowers or íruits there worth taking. And 
as with the íirst so too she tried the second, the third, the íourth, and the fifth, but 
saw nothing. She thought, "This tree is barren; there is nothing worth taking 
here," so she lost interest in the tree. She climbed up on a straight branch, and 
poking her head through a gap in the íoliage, she looked upwards, flew up into 
the air and alighted on another tree. 

92. Herein, the meditator should be regarded as like the truit bat. The five aggregates 
as obịects of clinging are like the honey ữee with the five branches. The meditator's 
interpreting of the five aggregates is like the truit bat's alighting on the tree. His 
comprehending the materiality aggregate and, seeing nothing there worth taking, 
comprehending the remaining aggregates is like her trying each branch and, seeing 
nothing there worth taking, trying the rest. His ừiple knowledge beginning with 
desire for deliverance, aíter he has become dispassionate towards the five aggregates 
[664] through seeing their characteristic of impermanence, etc., is like her thinking 
"This tree is barren; there is nothing worth taking here" and losing interest. His 
coníormity knowledge is like her climbing up the straight branch. His change-of- 
lineage knowledge is like her poking her head out and looking upwards. His path 
knowledge is like her tlying up into the air. His íruition knowledge is like her 
alighting on a diííerent tree. 


38. "Said in the Discourse on Puritication ( visuddhi-katha )" (Vism-mht 855). See XX.77. 
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93. 2. The Black Snake. This simile has already been given (§49). But the 
application of the simile here is this. Change-of-lineage knowledge is like 
throwing the snake away Path knowledge is like the man's standing and looking 
back whence he had come aíter getting free from it. Fruition knowledge is like 
his standing in a place free from fear aíter he had got away This is the diiíerence. 

94. 3. The House. The owner of a house, it seems, ate his meal in the evening, 
climbed into his bed and fell asleep. The house caught fire. When he woke up 
and saw the fire, he was írightened. He thought, "It would be good if I could get 
out without getting burnt." Looking round, he saw a way Getting out, he quickly 
went away to a safe place and stayed there. 

95. Herein, the íoolish ordinary man's taking the five aggregates as "I" and 
"mine" is like the house-owner's íalling asleep aíter he had eaten and climbed 
into bed. Knowledge of appearance as terror aíter entering upon the right way 
and seeing the three characteristics is like the time when the man was írightened 
on waking up and seeừig the fire. Knowledge of desire for deliverance is like the 
man's looking for a way out. Coníormity knowledge is like the man's seeing the 
way. Change-of-lừieage is like the man's goừig away quickly Fruition knowledge 
is like his staying in a safe place. 

96. 4. The Oxen. One night, it seems, while a íarmer was sleeping his oxen 
broke out of their stable and escaped. When he went there at dawn and looked 
in, he íound that they had escaped. Going to find them, he saw the king's oxen. 
He thought that they were his and drove them back. When it got light, he 
recognized that they were not his but the king's oxen. He was írightened. 
Thinkừig, "I shall escape beíore the king's men seize me for a thieí and bring me 
to ruin and destruction," he abandoned the oxen. Escaping quickly, he stopped 
in a place free from fear. 

97. Herein, the íoolish ordinary man's taking the five aggregates as "I" and 
"mine" is like the man's taking the king's oxen. The meditator's recognizing 
the five aggregates as impermanent, painíul, and not-self by means of the three 
characteristics is like the man's recognizing the oxen as the king's when it got 
light. Knowledge of appearance as terror is like the time when the man was 
írightened. Desire for deliverance is like the man's desire to leave them and go 
away. Change-of-lineage is like the man's actual leaving. The path is like his 
escaping. Fruition is like the man's stayừig in a place without fear aíter escaping. 
[665] 

98. 5. The Ghoul. A man went to live with a ghoul, it seems. At night, thinking 
he was asleep, she went to the place where the dead were exposed and ate 
human ílesh. He wondered where she was going and followed her. When he 
saw her eating human ílesh, he knew that she was a non-human being. He was 
írightened, and he thought, "I shall escape beíore she eats me." Quickly escaping, 
he went to a safe place and stayed there. 

99. Herein, taking the aggregates as "I" and "mine" is like the man's living 
with the ghoul. Recognizing the aggregates as impermanent, etc., by seeing the 
three characteristics is like the man's recognizing that she was a ghoul on 
seeing her eating human ílesh in the place for the dead. Appearance as terror is 
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like the time when the man was írightened. Desire for deliverance is like his 
desire to escape. Change-of-lineage is like his leaving the place for the dead. 
The path is like his escaping quickly. Fruition is like his standing in the place 
without fear. 

100. 6 . The Chiìd. A woman was very fond of her son, it seems. While sitting on 
an upper íloor she heard the sound of a child in the Street. VVondering, "Is 
someone hurting my child?," she hurried down. Mistaking the child for her 
own son, she picked up someone else's son. Then she recognized that it was 
someone else's son, and she was ashamed and looked about her. She thought, 
"Let no one say I am a baby thieí" and she put the child down there and then, 
and she quickly returned to the upper íloor and sat down. 

101. Herein, taking the five aggregates as ' é l" and "mine" is like the woman's 
mistaking someone else's child for her own. The recognition that "This is not I, 
not mine" by means of the three characteristics is like her recognizing it as 
someone else's child. Knowledge of desire for deliverance is like her looking 
about her. Coníormity knowledge is like her putting the child down there and 
then. Change-of-lineage is like the time when she stood in the Street aíter putting 
the child down. The path is like her return to the upper íloor. Fruition is like her 
sitting down aíter returning. 

102. 7-12. Hunger, Thirst, Cold, Heat, Darkness, and By Poison. These six similes, 
however, are given for the purpose of showing that One with insight that leads to 
emergence tends, inclines and leans in the direction of the supramundane States. 

103. 7. Just as a man íaint with hunger and íamished longs for delicious food, 
so too the meditator íamished with the hunger of the round of rebirths longs for 
the food consisting of mindíulness occupied with the body, which tastes of the 
deathless. 

104. 8. Just as a thirsty man whose throat and mouth are parched longs for a 
drink with many ingredients, so too this meditator [666] who is parched with 
the thirst of the round of rebirths longs for the noble drink of the Eightíold Path. 

105. 9. Just as a man frozen by cold longs for heat, so too this meditator frozen 
by the cold of craving and [selíish] aííection in the round of rebirths longs for 
the fire of the path that burns up the deíilements. 

106. 10. Just as a man íaint with heat longs for cold, so too this meditator 
scorched by the burning of the eleven íires (see s IV 19) in the round of rebirths 
longs for Nibbãna. 

107. 11. Just as a man smothered in darkness longs for light, so too this 
meditator wrapped and enveloped in the darkness of ignorance longs for the 
light of knowledge consisting in path development. 

108. 12. Just as a man sick with poison longs for an antidote, so too this meditator 
sick with the poison of deíilement longs for Nibbãna, the deathless medicine 
that destroys the poison of deíilement. 

109. That is why it was said above: "When he knows and sees thus, his heart 
retreats, retracts and recoils from the three kinds of becoming, the four kinds of 
generation, the five kinds of destiny, the seven stations of consciousness, and the 
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nine abodes of beings; his heart no longer goes out to them. Just as water drops 
retreat, retract and recoil on a lotus leaf that slopes a little ..." (§63), all of which 
should be given in the way already stated. 

110. But at this point he is called "one who walks aloot," with reterence to 
whom it is said: 

"When a bhikkhu keeps apart 

And cultivates seclusion of the mind, 

It will beíit him, as they say, 

To show himselt no more in this becoming" (Sn 810). 

[The Difference in the Noble Path's Factors, Etc.] 

111. This knowledge of equanimity about íormations govems the fact that the 
meditator keeps apart. It íurthermore governs the diíterence in the [number of 
the] noble path's enlightenment íactors, path íactors, and jhãna tactors, the mode 
of progress, and the kind of liberation. For while some elders say that it is the 
jhãna used as the basis for insight [leading to emergence] that governs the 
ditterence in the [number of] enlightenment íactors, path íactors, and jhãna 
tactors, and some say that it is the aggregates made the object of insight that 
govern it, and some say that it is the personal bent that governs it, 39 yet it is only 
this preliminary insight and insight leading to emergence that should be 
understood to govern it in their doctrine. 

112. To deal with these [three theories] in order: According to governance by 
insight, the path arisen in a bare-insight (dry-insight) worker, and the path 
arisen in one who possesses a jhãna attainment but who has not made the jhãna 
the basis for insight, and the path made to arise by comprehending unrelated 
íormations aíter using the íirst jhãna as the basis for insight, are [667] paths of 
the íirst jhãna only. In each case there are seven enlightenment íactors, eight 
path tactors, and five jhãna íactors. For while their preliminary insight can be 
accompanied by joy and it can be accompanied by equanimity, when their insight 
reaches the State of equanimity about íormations at the time of emergence it is 
accompanied by joy 

113. When paths are made to arise by using the second, third, and tourth 
ịhãnas in the íivetold reckoning as the basis for insight, then the jhãna in those 
paths has respectively four, three, and two íactors. In each case, however, the path 
tactors number seven, and in the tourth case there are six enlightenment tactors. 
This diíterence is due both to governance by the basic jhãna and to governance 
by insight. For again, while their preliminary insight can be accompanied by 
joy and it can be accompanied by equanimity, their insight leading to emergence 
is accompanied by joy only. 

114. However, when the path is produced by making the fifth jhãna the basis 
for insight, then the jhãna tactors number two, that is, equanimity and uniíication 


39. "The íirst 'scmie' reters to the Elder Tipitaka CũỊa-Nãga. The second ‘soĩne’ reters 
to the Elder Mahã Datta, dweller at Moravãpi. The third 'some' reters to the Elder 
Tipitaka CũỊa Abhaya" (Vism-mht 856). 
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of the mind, and there are six enlightenment íactors and seven path íactors. This 
diííerence too is due to both kinds of governance. For in this case the preliminary 
insight is either accompanied by joy or accompanied by equanimity, but that 
leading to emergence is accompanied by equanimity only. The same method 
applies in the case of the path made to arise by making the immaterial jhãnas the 
basis for insight. 

Also when, after emerging from jhãna made the basis for insight, the path 
has been produced by comprehending no matter what íormations [unrelated to 
that jhãna], then it is the attainment emerged from at the point nearest to the path 
that makes it like itseli, as the colour of the soil does an monitor lizard's colour. 

115. But in the case of the second elder's theory the path is like the attainment, 
whatever it may be, which was instrumental in producing the path through the 
comprehension of any of its States aíter emergence from it. And here governance 
by insight should be understood in the same way as beíore. 

116. In the case of the third elder's theory the path is like that jhãna, whichever 
it may be, that suits the personal bent, which jhãna was instrumental in 
producing the path through the comprehension of any of its States in using it as 
the basis for insight. But this is not accomplished by mere bent alone unless the 
jhãna has been made the basis for insight or unless the jhãna has been 
comprehended; and this meaning should be illustrated by the Nandakovãda 
Sutta (see M III 277, and Commentary). And here too, governance by insight 
should be understood in the same way as beíore. 

This, íirstly, is how it should be understood that equanimity about íormations 
governs the [numbers of] enlightenment íactors, path íactors, and jhãna íactors. 

117. [Progress.] But if [insight] has from the start only been able to suppress 
deíilements with diííiculty, with effort and with prompting, then it is called "of 
diííicult progress." [668] The opposite kind is called "oi easy progress." And 
when the maniíestation of the path, the goal of insight, is slowly eííected aíter 
deíilements have been suppressed, then it is called "of sluggish direct- 
knowledge." The opposite kind is called "oi swift direct-knowledge." So this 
equanimity about íormations stands at the arrival point and gives its own name 
to the path in each case, and so the path has four names [according to the kind 
of progress] (see D III 228). 

118. For one bhikkhu this progress is diííerent in the four paths, while for 
another it is the same. For Buddhas, however, the four paths are of easy progress 
and swift direct-knowledge. Likewise in the case of the General of the Dhamma 
[the Elder Sãriputta]. But in the Elder Mahã Moggallãna's case the íirst path 
was of easy progress and swift direct-knowledge, but the others were of diííicult 
progress and sluggish direct-knowledge. 

119. [Predominance.] And as with the kinds of progress, so also with the kinds 
of predominance, 40 which are diííerent in the four paths for one bhikkhu and the 


40. The four predominances are those of zeal (desire), energy, consciousness, and 
inquiry. Cf. four roads to power (Dhs §73-74; Vibh 216 and Comy.). 
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same for another. So it is equanimity about íormations that governs the diííerence 
in the progress. 

[Liberation.] But it has already been told how it governs the diííerence in the 
liberation [§66f.]. 

120. Furthermore, the path gets its names for five reasons, that is to say (1) 
owing to its own nature, or (2) owing to what it opposes, or (3) owing to its own 
special quality or (4) owing to its object, or (5) owing to the way of arrival. 

121. 1. If equanimity about íormations induces emergence by comprehending 
íormations as impermanent, liberation takes place with the signless liberation. 
If it induces emergence by comprehending them as painíul, liberation takes 
place with the desireless liberation. If it induces emergence by comprehending 
them as not-self, liberation takes place with the void liberation. This is its name 
according to its Oĩưn nature. 

122. 2. When this path is arrived at with the abandoning of the signs of 
permanence, lastingness, and eternalness, by eííecting the resolution of the 
compact in íormations by means of the contemplation of impermanence, it is 
then called signless. When it is arrived at with the drying up of desire and 
longing, by abandoning perception of pleasure by means of the contemplation 
of pain, it is then called desireless. When íormations are seen as void by 
abandoning perception of self, of a living being, of a person, by means of the 
contemplation of not-self, it is then called void. This is its name according to 
ĩvhat it opposes. 

123. 3. It is void because void of greed, and so on. It is signless owing either to 
absence of the sign of materiality etc., or to absence only of the sign of greed, and 
so on. It is desireless because of absence of desire as greed, and so on. This is its 
name according to its Oĩvn special qnaliti/. 

124. 4. It is called void, signless, and desireless, too, because it makes the void, 
signless, desireless Nibbãna its object. This is its name according to its obịect. 
[669] 

125. 5. The way of arrival is twofold, namely insight's way of arrival applies to 
the path, and the path's way of arrival applies to íruition. 

Now, contemplation of not-self is called void and the path [arrived at] by void 
insight is [called] void. 

Again, contemplation of impermanence is called signless and the path 
[arrived at] by signless insight is [called] signless. 

126. But while this name is inadmissible by the Abhidhamma method, 41 it is 
admissible by the Suttanta method; for, they say by that method change-of- 
lineage takes the name "signless" by making the signless Nibbãna its object, 
and while itselí remaining at the arrival point, it gives its name to the path. 


41. "If this is so, then is the path that follows on the contemplation of impermanence 
not included in the Abhidhamma?—That is not so; for it is included in the method of 
'simple progress' (s uddhika paịipadã —see Dhs §§339-340)" (Vism-mht 861). 
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Hence the path is called signless. And its íruition can be called signless too 
according to the path's way of arrival. 

127. Lastly contemplation of pain is called desireless because it arrives [at the 
path] by drying up desire for íormations. The path [arrived at] by desireless 
insight is [called] desireless. The íruition of the desireless path is [called] 
desireless. 

In this way insight gives its own name to the path, and the path hands it on to 
its íruition. This is its name according to the ĩưay of arrival. 

This is how equanimity about íormations governs the diiíerence in the 
liberations. 

Equanimity about íormations is ended. 

[9. CONFORMITY KnOWLEDGe] 

128. As he repeats, develops and cultivates that equanimity about íormations, 
his íaith becomes more resolute, his energy better exerted, his mindíulness better 
established, his mind better concentrated, while his equanimity about íormations 
grows more reíined. 

129. He thinks, "Now the path will arise." Equanimity about íormations, aíter 
comprehending íormations as impermanent, or as painíul, or as not-self, sinks 
into the life-continuum. Next to the life-continuum, mind-door adverting arises 
making íormations its object as impermanent or as painíul or as not-self 
according to the way taken by equanimity about íormations. Then next to the 
íunctional [adverting] consciousness that arose displacing the life-continuum, 
the íirst impulsion consciousness arises making íormations its object in the 
same way, maintaining the continuity of consciousness. 42 This is called the 
"preliminary work." Next to that a second impulsion consciousness arises 
making íormations its object in the same way. This is called the "access." Next to 
that [670] a third impulsion consciousness also arises making íormations its 
object in the same way This is called "coníormity." 

130. These are their individual names. But it is admissible to call all three 
impulsions "repetition" or // preliminary-work" or "access" or "coníormity" 
indiscriminately. 

Coníormity to what? To what precedes and to what follows. For it coníorms to 
the íunctions of truth both in the eight preceding kinds of insight knowledge 
and in the thirty-seven States partaking of enlightenment that follow. 


42. Maintaining the continuity of consciousness' by absence of interruption, in other 
words, of occurrence of dissimilar consciousness. For when the life-continuum [which 
is mind-consciousness element] is displaced by the tunctional mind element [of five- 
door adverting (70)], the occurrence of the tunctional consciousness makes an 
interruption, an interval, between the occurrence of the resultant consciousness [i.e. 
the life-continuum and the consciousness that follows]. But this is not so with mind- 
door adverting (71) [which is mind-consciousness element]" (Vism-mht 862). See 
Table Y Cognitive Series. 
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131. Since its occurrence is contingent upon íormations through [compre- 
hending] the characteristics of impermanence, etc., it, so to speak, says, 
"Knovvledge of rise and fall indeed saw the rise and fall of precisely those States 
that possess rise and fall" and "Contemplation of dissolution indeed saw the 
dissolution of precisely those States that possess dissolution" and "It was indeed 
precisely what was terrible that appeared as terror to [knowledge of] appearance 
as terror" and "Contemplation of danger indeed saw danger in precisely what 
was dangerous" and "Knowledge of dispassion indeed became dispassionate 
towards precisely that which should be regarded with dispassion" and 
"Knovvledge of desire for deliverance indeed produced desire for deliverance 
from precisely what there should be deliverance from" and "What was reílected 
upon by knowledge of reílection was indeed precisely what should be reílected 
upon" and "What was looked on at with equanimity by equanimity about 
íormations was indeed precisely what should be looked on at with equanimity." 
So it coníorms to the íunctions of truth both in these eight kinds of knowledge 
and in the thirty-seven States partaking of enlightenment which follow, because 
they are to be reached by entering upon it. 

132. Just as a righteous king, who sits in the place of ịudgement hearing the 
pronouncements of the judges while excluding bias and remaining impartial, 
coníorms both to their pronouncements and to the ancient royal custom by 
saying, "So be it," so it is here too. 

133. Coníormity is like the king. The eight kinds of knowledge are like eight 
judges. The thirty-seven States partaking of enlightenment are like the ancient 
royal custom. Herein, just as the king coníorms by saying "So be it" both to the 
judges' pronouncements and to the royal custom, so this coníormity, which 
arises contingent upon íormations through [comprehending] impermanence, 
etc., coníorms to the íunction of truth both in the eight kinds of knowledge and 
in the thirty-seven States partaking of enlightenment that follow. Hence it is 
called "knowledge in coníormity with truth." [671] 

Knowledge of coníormity is ended. 

134. Though this coníormity knowledge is the end of the insight leading to 
emergence that has íormations as its object, still change-of-lineage knowledge 
is the last of all the kinds of insight leading to emergence. 

[SuTTA REFERENCES] 

135. Now, the following sutta reíerences should be understood in order not to 
be coníused about insight leading to emergence. For this insight leading to 
emergence is called "alooíness" ( atammayatã ) 43 in the SaỊãyatana-vibhanga Sutta 
thus, "Bhikkhus, by depending and relying on alooíness abandon, surmount, 
equanimity that is uniíied, based on unity" (M III 220). In the Alagadda Sutta it 


43. "Alootness"— atammayatã: not in PED. See also MIII43. The word is made up of 
a + tam + maya + tã = "not-made-of-that-ness." Its meaning is non-attachment to any 
form of being. 
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is called "dispassion" ( nibbida ) thus, "Being dispassionate his greed fades away. 
With the íading away of greed he is liberated" (M I 139). 

In the Susĩma Sutta it is called "knowledge of the relationship of States" 
(dhammaịịhiti-năna) thus, "Previously, Susĩma, there is knowledge of relationship 
of States; subsequently there is knowledge of Nibbãna" (S II 124). In the 
Potthapãda Sutta it is called the "culmination of perception" ( saũnagga ) thus, 
"First, Potthapãda, the culmination of perception arises, and afterwards 
knowledge" (D 1185). In the Dasuttara Sutta it is called the "principal íactor of 
purity" ( parisuddhi-padhãniyanga ) thus, "Puriíication by knowledge and Vision 
of the way is the Principal íactor of purity" (D III 288). 

In the Patisambhidãmagga it is called by the three names thus, "Desire for 
deliverance, and contemplation of reílection, and equanimity about íormations: 
these things are One in meaning and only the letter is diííerent" (Patis II 64). In 
the Patthãna it is called by two names thus, "coníormity to change-of-lineage" 
and "coníormity to cleansing" 44 (Patth 1, 159). 

In the Rathavinĩta Sutta it is called "puriíication by knowledge and Vision of 
the way" thus, "But how, íriend, is it for the purpose of the puriíication by 
knowledge and Vision of the way that the life of purity is lived under the Blessed 
One?" (M I 147). 

136. The Greatest Sage did thus proclaim 

This insight stilled and puriíied, 

That to emergence leads beside, 

With many a neatly chosen name. 

The round of rebirth's slough of pain 

Is vast and terrible; a man 

VVisely should strive as best he can, 

If he would this emergence gain. 

The twenty-first chapter called "The Description of 
Puriíication by Knowledge and Vision of the Way" in the 
Treatise on the Development of Understanding in the Path 
of Puriỷication composed for the purpose of gladdening 
good people. 


44. The word vodana ("cleansing") is used, in its loose sense of "puritying" in general, 
in 1.143. For its technical Abhidhamma sense here see Ch. XXII note 7. 
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(Nănadassana-visuddhi-niddesa) 

[I. Change-of-Lineage, Paths, and Fruits] 

1. [672] Change-of-lineage knowledge comes next. Its position is to advert 
to the path, and so it belongs neither to puriíication by knowledge and Vision 
of the way nor to puriíication by knowledge and Vision, but being intermediate, 
it is unassignable. Still it is reckoned as insight because it talls in line with 
insight. 

2. Puriíication by knowledge and Vision properly consists in knowledge of the 
four paths, that is to say the path of stream-entry the path of once-return, the path 
of non-return, and the path of Arahantship. 

[The First Path—First Noble Person] 

3. Herein, nothing íurther needs to be done by one who wants to achieve, 
íirstly, the knowledge of the íirst path. For what he needs to do has already been 
done by arousing the insight that ends in contormity knowledge. 

4. As soon as contormity knowledge has arisen in him in this way, and the 
thick murk that hides the truths has been dispelled by the respective torce peculiar 
to each of the three kinds of contormity (see XXI.129Í.), then his consciousness 
no longer enters into or settles down on or resolves upon any tield of íormations 
at all, or clings, cleaves or clutches on to it, but retreats, retracts and recoils as 
water does from a lotus leaf, and every sign as object, every occurrence as object, 
appears as an impediment. 

5. Then, while every sign and occurrence appears to him as an impediment, 
when contormity knowledge's repetition has ended, change-of-lineage 
knowledge arises in him, which takes as its object the signless, non- 
occurrence, non-formation, cessation, Nibbãna,—which knowledge passes 
out of the lineage, the category, the plane, of the ordinary man and enters the 
lineage, the category, the plane, of the Noble Ones,—which, being the íirst 
adverting, the íirst concern, the íirst reaction, to Nibbãna as object, íulíils the 
State of a condition for the path in six ways, as proximity, [673] contiguity, 
repetition, decisive-support, absence, and disappearance conditions,—which 
is the culminating peak of insight,—which is irrevocable,—of which it is 
said: 
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"How is it that understanding of emergence and turning away from the 
externaP is change-of-lineage knowledge? 

"It overcomes arising, thus it is change-of-lineage. It overcomes occurrence ... 
[the sign ... accumulation ... rebirth-linking ... destiny ... generation ... re- 
arising ... birth ... ageing ... sickness ... death ... sorrow ... lamentation ... ]. It 
overcomes despair, thus it is change-of-lineage. It overcomes the sign of 
íormations externally thus it is change-of-lineage. 

"It enters in to 1 2 non-arising, thus it is change-of-lineage. It enters in to non- 
occurrence, thus it is change-of-lineage ... (etc.) ... It enters into non-despair, 
thus it is change-of-lineage. It enters into cessation, Nibbãna, thus it is change- 
of-lineage. 

"Having overcome arising, it enters into non-arising, thus it is change-of- 
lineage ..." (Patis I 56) and so on, all of which should be quoted. 

6. Here is a simile that illustrates how coníormity and change-of-lineage occur 
with different obịects though occurring in a single cognitive series with a single 
adverting. Suppose a man wanted to leap across a broad stream and establish 
himselí on the opposite bank, he would run fast, and seizing a rope íastened to 
the branch of a tree on the stream's near bank and hanging down, or a pole, he 
would leap with his body tending, inclining and leaning towards the opposite 
bank, and when he had arrived above the opposite bank, he would let go, fall on 
to the opposite bank, staggering first and then steady himselí there; so too this 
meditator, who wants to establish himseli on Nibbãna, the bank opposite to the 
kinds of becoming, generation, destiny station, and abode, runs fast by means of 
the contemplation of rise and fa.ll, etc., and seizing with conformity's adverting 
to impermanence, pain or not-self the rope of materiality íastened to the branch 
of his selíhood and hanging down, or one among the poles beginning with 
íeeling, he leaps with the íirst coníormity consciousness without letting go and 
with the second he tends, inclines and leans towards Nibbãna, like the body that 
was tending, inclining and leaning towards the opposite bank; then, being 
with the third next to Nibbãna, which is now attainable, like the other's arriving 
above the opposite bank, he lets go that iníormation as object with the ceasing of 
that consciousness, and with the change-of-lineage consciousness he íalls on to 
the uníormed Nibbãna, the bank opposite; but staggering, as the man did, for 
lack of [previous] repetition, he is not yet properly steady on the single object. 
After that he is steadied by path knowledge. 


1. "'Of emerging and turning away from the external': it is the understanding of turning 
away that is being eítected, which turning away is emergence from the íield of 
tormations; it is termed external because the uníormed element's existence is external" 
(Vism-mht 866). The untormed element (=Nibbãna) is classed as "external" under 
the internal ( aịịhattika ) triad of the Abhidhamma Mãtikã (see Dhs 2 and p. 241). 

2. Pakkhandati —"enters into is glossed there by anupavisati (enters in Vism-mht (p. 
566), which is the sense required and may be taken as based on the idiom in the 
Suttas, "Cittam pakkhandati pasĩdati santiịịhati adhimuccati —the mind enters into [that], 
becomes settled, steady and resolute" (M I 186), which is obviously inappropriate 
here. 
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7. Herein, coníormity is able to dispel the murk of deíilements that conceals the 
truths, but is unable to make Nibbãna its object. Change-of-lineage is only able 
to make Nibbãna its object, but it is unable to dispel the murk that conceals the 
truths. 

8. Here is a simile: [674] A man with eyes went out at night, it seems, to tind out 
the conịunction of the stars, and he looked up to see the moon. It was invisible 
because it was concealed by clouds. Then a wind sprang up and blew away the 
thick clouds; another blew away the medium clouds; and another blew away the 
tine clouds as well. Then the man saw the moon in the sky free from clouds, and 
he íound out the conjunction of the stars. 

9. Herein, the thick, medium and tine kinds of darkness that conceal the truths 
are like the three kinds of cloud. The three kinds of contormity consciousness 
are like the three winds. Change-of-lineage knowledge is like the man with eyes. 
Nibbãna is like the moon. The dispelling of the murk that conceals the truths by 
each kind of coníormity consciousness is like the successive blowing away of 
the clouds by each wind. Change-of-lineage knowledge's seeing the clear 
Nibbãna when the murk that concealed the truths has disappeared is like the 
man's seeing the clear moon in the sky free from cloud. 

10. Just as the three winds are able only to blow away the clouds that conceal 
the moon but cannot see the moon, so the three kinds of contormity are able only 
to dispel the murk that conceals the truths but cannot see Nibbãna. Just as the 
man can only see the moon but cannot blow away the clouds, so change-of- 
lineage knowledge can only see Nibbãna but cannot dispel the deíilements. 
Hence it is called "adverting to the path." 

11. For although it is not adverting, it occupies the position of adverting; and 
then, aíter, as it were, giving a sign to the path to come into being, it ceases. And 
without pausing aíter the sign given by that the change-of-lineage knowledge, 
the path follows upon it in uninterrupted continuity, and as it comes into being 
it pierces and explodes the mass of greed, the mass of hate, and the mass of 
delusion never pierced and exploded betore (cf. Patis II 20). 

12. Here is a simile for this. An archer, it seems, had a target 3 set up at a distance 
of eight usabhas (about 100 yards), and wrapping his face in a cloth and arming 
himselt with an arrow, he stood on a wheel contrivance (a revolving platíorm). 
Another man turned the wheel contrivance, and when the target was opposite 
the archer, he gave him a sign with a stick. VVithout pausing aíter the sign the 
archer shot the arrow and hít the target. 

13. Herein, change-of-lineage knowledge is like the sign with the stick. Path 
knowledge is like the archer. Path knowledge's [675] making Nibbãna its object 
without pausing aíter the sign given by change-of-lineage, and its piercing and 
exploding the mass of greed, hate and delusion never pierced and exploded 
betore, is like the archer's hitting the target without pausing aíter the sign. 


3. Phalakasatam —"target": not in PED. Vism-mht says "Phalakasatan ti asana-sãra- 
mayam phaỉakasatam —a " phaỉakasata" is one made of the heart (pith) of the asana tree." 
The "wheel contrivance" resembles a potter's wheel according to Vism-mht (p.867). 
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14. And not only does it cause the piercing of this mass of greed, etc., but it 
also dries up the ocean of suííering of the round in the beginningless round of 
rebirths. It closes all doors to the States of loss. It provides actual experience of 
the seven noble treasures. 4 It abandons the eightíold wrong path. It allays all 
enmity and fear. 5 It leads to the State of the Fully Enlightened One's breast-bom 
son (see s II221). And it leads to the acquisition of many hundred other blessings. 
So it is the knowledge associated with the path of stream-entry, the provider of 
many hundred blessings, that is called knowledge of the path of stream-entry 

The íirst kind of knowledge is ended. 

[The First Fruition—Second Noble Person] 

15. Immediately next to that knowledge, however, there arise either two or three 
íruition consciousnesses, which are its result. For it is owing to this very fact that 
supramundane proíitable [consciousness] results immediately that it is said, 
"And which he called the concentration with immediate result" (Sn 226), and 
"Sluggishly he reaches what has immediate result for the destruction of the 
cankers" (A II149), and so on. 

16. Some, however, say that there are one, two, three, four, or five íruition 
consciousnesses. That is inadmissible. For change-of-lineage knowledge arises 
at the end of conformity's repetition, so at the minimum there must be two 
coníormity consciousnesses, since one alone does not act as repetition condition. 
And a single series of impulsions has a maximum of seven [impulsion] 
consciousnesses. Consequently, that series which has two coníormities and 
change-of-lừieage as a third and path consciousness as íourth has three íruition 
consciousnesses. That which has three coníormities and change-of-lineage as 
íourth and path consciousness as fifth has two íruition consciousnesses. That is 
why it was said above, "There arise either two or three íruition consciousnesses." 

17. Then some say that which has four coníormities and change-of-lineage as 
fifth and path consciousness as sixth has one íruition consciousness. But that is 
reíuted because it is the íourth or fifth [impulsion] that reaches [the path], not 
those aíter that, owing to their nearness to the liíe-continuum (see IV75). So that 
cannot be accepted as correct. [676] 

18. And at this point this stream-enterer is called the second noble person. 
However negligent he may be, he is bound to make an end of suííering when he 
has travelled and traversed the round of rebirths among deities and human 
beings for the seventh time. 

19. At the end of the íruition his consciousness enters the life-continuum. Aíter 
that, it arises as mind-door advertừig ừiterrupting the life-continuum for the purpose 
of reviewing the path. When that has ceased, seven impulsions of path reviewừig 


4. The seven (noble) treasures are: íaith, virtue, conscience, shame, learning, 
generosity, and understanding (D III 251). 

5. See the five kinds of enmity and fear at s II 68f. Vism-mht, however, says: "The five 
kinds of enmity beginning with killing living things and the twenty-five great terrors 
( mahă-bhayăni) are what constitute ‘aU enmity and fear"' (Vism-mht 867). 
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arise. Aíter re-entry ừito the life-continuum, adverting, etc., arise agaừi in the same 
way for the purpose of reviewing íruition, and so on. With the arising of these he 
reviews the path, he reviews the íruition, he reviews the dehlements abandoned, he 
reviews the deíilements still remaừiing, and he reviews Nibbãna. 

20. He reviews the path in this way "So this is the path I have come by" Next he 
reviews the íruition aíter that in this way, "This is the blessừig I have obtained." 
Next he reviews the deíilements that have been abandoned, "These are the 
deíilements abandoned in me." Next he reviews the deíilements still to be 
eliminated by the three higher paths, "These are the deíilements still remaining 
in me." And lastly he reviews the deathless Nibbãna in this way, "This is the 
State (dhamma) that has been penetrated by me as object." So the noble disciple 
who is a stream-enterer has five kinds of reviewing. 

21. And as in the case of the stream-enterer, so also in the cases of the once- 
returner and non-returner. But the Arahant has no reviewing of remaining 
deíilements. So all the kinds of reviewing total nineteen. This is the maximum 
number. Trainers may or may not have the reviewing of the deíilements 
abandoned and those still remainừig. In fact it was owừig to the absence of such 
reviewing that Mahãnãma asked the Blessed One, "What State is there still 
unabandoned by me internally owing to which at times States of greed invade 
my mind and remain?" (M I 91) all of which should be quoted. 

[The Second Path—Third Noble Person] 

22. However, aíter reviewing in this way, either while sitting in the same session 
or on another occasion, the noble disciple who is a stream-enterer makes it his 
task to reach the second plane by attenuating both greed for sense desires and 
ill-will. He brings to bear the íaculties, 6 the powers, and the enlightenment íactors, 
and he works over and turns up that same íield of íormations, classed as 
materiality, íeeling, perception, íormations, and consciousness, with the 
knowledge that they are impermanent, painíul, not-self, and he embarks upon 
the Progressive series of insights. 

23. When he has [677] done so, and when, at the end of equanimity about 
íormations, coníormity and change-of-lineage 7 knowledge have arisen in a single 


6. For the use of the expression "brings to bear"— samodhaneti in this sense see Patis I 
181. 

7. "Here 'change-of-lineage' means 'like change-ot-lineage'; for the knowledge that ushers 
in the [íirst] path is called that in the literal sense because it overcomes the ordinary man's 
lineage and develops the Noble One's lineage. But this is called 'change-oí-lineage' 
íiguratively because of its similarity to the other. It is also called 'cleansing' ( vodãna) because 
it purities from certain detilements and because it makes absolute puritication its object. 
Hence it is said in the Patthãna, 'Contormity is a condition, as proximity condition, for 
cleansing' (Patth I 59). But ‘next to change-of-lineage' is said here because it is said in the 
Patisambhidãmagga that for the purpose of 'overcoming arising/ etc., 'eight States of 
change-of-lineage arise through concentration' and 'ten States of change-of-lineage arise 
through concentration' and 'ten States of change-of-lineage arise through insight' (Patis I 
68-69), and it is given in the same way in this page" (Vism-mht 869). 
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adverting in the way already described, then the path of once-return arises next 
to change-of-lineage. The knowledge associated with that is knowledge of the 
path of once-retum. 

The second kind of knowledge is ended. 

[The Second Fruition—Fourth Noble Person] 

24. The íruition consciousness should be understood to follow immediately 
upon this knowledge in the same way as beíore. And at this point this once- 
returner is called the íourth noble person. He is bound to make an end of sufferừig 
after retuming once to this world. Next there comes reviewing in the way already 
described. 

[The Third Path—Fifth Noble Person] 

25. Now, after reviewừig in this way either while sitting in the same session or 
on another occasion, this noble disciple who is a once-returner makes it his task 
to reach the third plane by abandoning, without remainder, both greed for the 
sense desires and ill-will. He brings to bear the íaculties, the powers, and the 
enlightenment íactors, and he works over and turns up that same field of 
íormations with the knowledge that they are impermanent, painíul, not-self, 
and he embarks upon the Progressive series of insights. 

26. When he has done so, and when, at the end of equanimity about íormations, 
coníormity and change-of-lineage have arisen in a single adverting in the way 
already described, then the path of non-return arises next to change-of-lineage. 
The knowledge associated with that is knowledge of the path of non-return. 

The third kind of knowledge is ended. 

[The Third Fruition—S iXTH Noble Person] 

27. The íruition consciousnesses should be understood to follow immediately 
upon this knowledge in the same way as beíore. And at this point this non- 
returner is called the sixth noble person. [After death] he reappears apparitionally 
[elsewhere] and attains complete extinction there without ever returning, without 
ever Corning to this world again through rebirth-linking. Next there comes 
reviewing in the way already described. 

[The Fourth Path—Seventh Noble Person] 

28. Now, after reviewing in this way either while sitting in the same session or 
on another occasion, this noble disciple who is a non-retumer makes it his task 
to reach the íourth plane by abandoning, without remainder, greed for the fine- 
material and immaterial, conceit (pride), agitation, and ignorance. He brings to 
bear the íaculties, the powers, and the enlightenment íactors, and he works over 
[678] and turns up that same field of íormations with the knowledge that they 
are impermanent, painíul, not-self, and he embarks upon the Progressive series 
of insights. 

29. When he has done so, and when, at the end of equanimity about íormations, 
coníormity and change-of-lineage have arisen in a single adverting, then the 
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path of Arahantship arises next to change-of-lineage. The knowledge associated 
with that is knowledge of the path of Arahantship 

The tourth kind of knowledge is ended. 

[The Fourth Fruition—Eighth Noble Person] 

30. The íruition consciousness should be understood to follow immediately 
upon this knowledge in the same way as betore. And at this point this Arahant 
is called the eighth noble person. He is One of the Great Ones with cankers 
destroyed, he bears this last body he has laid down the burden, reached his 
goal and destroyed the íetter of becoming, he is rightly liberated with [tinal] 
knowledge and worthy of the highest otterừig of the world with its deities. 

31. So when it was said above, "Hovvever, puriíication by knowledge and Vision 
properly consists in knowledge of the four paths, that is to say the path of 
stream-entry the path of once-return, the path of non-return, and the path of 
Arahantship" (§2), that reterred to these four kinds of knowledge to be reached 
in this order. 

[II. The States Associated with the Path, Etc.] 

32. Now, in order to appreciate the value of this same puriíication by knowledge 
and Vision with its four kinds of knowledge: 

(1) íulíilment of States sharing in enlightenment, 

(2) Emergence, and (3) the coupling of the powers, 

(4) The kinds of States that ought to be abandoned, 

(5) Also the act of their abandoning, 

(6) Functions of full-understanding, and the rest 

As stated when truths are penetrated to, 

(7) Each one of which ought to be recognized 

According to its individual essence. 

33. 1. Herein, the fidfilment of States sharing in enlightenment is the tultilledness 
of those States partaking in enlightenment. For they are the following thirty- 
seven States: the four toundations of mindtulness (MN 10), the four right 
endeavours (M II11), the four roads to power (M I 103), the five íaculties (M II 
12), the five powers (M II12), the seven enlightenment tactors (M 111), and the 
Noble Eightíold Path (D II 311 f.). And they are called "partaking of 
enlightenment" because they take the part of the Noble Eightíold Path, which is 
called "enlightenment" in the sense of enlightening, and they "take the part" 
of that because they are helptul. 8 


8. The four toundations of mindíulness are tully commented on in the commentary 
to MN 10 (= commentary to DN 22). The right endeavours are tully commented on in 
the commentary to the Sammappadhãna Vibhahga (cf. M-a II 243ff.; also A-a 
commenting on AN 1:111). The tour roads to power are brietly commented on at M-a 
II 69 and tully in the commentary to the M-a I 82f. and more tully in the commentary 
to the Bojjhanga Vibhanga. The Noble Eighttold Path is commented on at M-a I 105 
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34. "Foundation" (paịịhãna) is because of establishment (upaịthãm) by goừig down 
ừito, by descending upon, such and such objects. 9 Mindíulness itselí as íoundation 
(establishment) is "íoundation of mindhilness." It is of four kừids because it occurs 
with respect to the bodỵ íeeling, consciousness, and mental objects (i dhamma ), takừig 
them as foul, painíul, impermanent, and non-self, and because it accomplishes the 
íunction of abandonừig perception of beautỵ pleasure, permanence, and self. [679] 
That is why "four íoưndations of mindíulness" is said. 

35. By it they endeavour (padahanti), thus it is endeavour ( padhãna ); a good 
endeavour is a right (sammã) endeavour. Or alternatively: by its means people 
endeavour rightly ( sammã padahanti ), thus it is right endeavour ( sammappa- 
dhãna). Or alternatively: it is good because of abandoning the unseemliness 
of deíilement, and it is endeavour because of bringing about improvement 
and giving precedence ( padhãna-bhãva-kãrana ) in the sense of producing 
well-being and bliss, thus it is right endeavour. It is a name for energy. It 
accomplishes the íunctions of abandoning arisen unproíitable things, 
preventing the arising of those not yet arisen, arousing unarisen proíitable 
things, and maintaining those already arisen; thus it is fourfold. That is why 
"four right endeavours" is said. 

36. Power (iddhi) is in the sense of success ( iịihana ) as already described (XII.44). It 
is the road (basis— pãda) to that power (for that success— iddhi) in the sense of being 
the precursor of that success which is associated with it and in the sense of beừig the 
prior cause of that success which is its fruit, thus it is a road to power (basis for 
success). It is fourfold as zeal (desire), and so on. That is why "four roads to power" 
are spoken of, according as it is said: "Four roads to power: the road to power 
consisting in zeal, the road to power consistừig in energy the road to power consistừig 
in [natural purity of] consciousness, the road to power consisting in inquiry" (Vibh 
223). These are supramưndane only. But because of the words "If a bhikkhu obtains 
concenữation, obtaừis mental uniíication by making zeal predominant, this is called 
concenữation through zeal" (Vibh 216), etc., they are also mundane as States acquired 
by predomừiance of zeal, etc., respectively 

37. "Faculty" is in the sense of predominance, in other words, of overcoming, 
because [these States, as íaculties] respectively overcome íaithlessness, idleness, 
negligence, distraction, and coníusion. 

// Power" is in the sense of unwaveringness because [these States, as powers] 
are incapable of being overcome respectively by íaithlessness, and so on. Both 
are íiveíold as consisting in íaith, [energy, mindíulness, concentration, and 
understanding]. That is why "five íaculties" and "five powers" is said. 


and from a diíterent angle in the commentary to the Magga Vibhanga. The five taculties 
and the five powers are not apparently dealt with in the Nikãya and the Abhidhamma 
Commentaries by adding anything turther to what is said here (§37). 

9. The Patisambhidã (Patis I 177) derives satipaịthãna from sati (mindtulness) and 
paịịhãna (toundation, establishment). The commentaries preter to derive it from sati 
and upaịịhãna (establishment, appearance, and also vvaiting upon: see M-a I 238). The 
readings of the Ee and Ae eds. disagree here and that of the íormer has been followed 
though the result is much the same. 
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38. Mindíulness, [investigation-of-states, energy, happiness, tranquillity 
concentration, and equanimity,] as íactors in a being who is becoming 
enlightened, are the "seven enlightenment íactors." And right view, [right 
thinking, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right 
mindíulness, and right concentration,] are the eight "path íactors" in the sense 
of being an outlet. Hence, "seven enlightenment íactors" and "the Noble 
Eightíold Path" is said. 

39. So there are these thirty-seven States partaking of enlightenment. 

Now, in the prior stage when mundane insight is occurring, they are íound 
in a plurality of consciousnesses as follows: the íoundation of mindíulness 
consisting in contemplation of the body [is íound] in one discerning the 
body in the íourteen ways; 10 the íoundation of mindíulness consisting in 
contemplation of íeeling, in one discerning íeeling in the nine ways; the 
íoundation of mindíulness consisting in the contemplation of mind, in one 
discerning the [manner of] consciousness in sixteen ways; [680] the 
íoundation of mindíulness consisting in contemplation of mental obịects, in 
one discerning mental obịects in the five ways. And at the time when, on 
seeing an unproíitable State arisen in someone else, which has not yet arisen 
in his own person, he strives for its non-arising thus, "I shall not behave as 
he has done in whom this is now arisen, and so this will not arise in me," 
then he has the íirst right endeavour; when, seeing something unproíitable 
in his own behaviour, he strives to abandon it, then he has the second; when 
he strives to arouse jhãna or insight so far unarisen in this person, he has the 
third; and when he arouses again and again what has already arisen so that 
it shall not diminish, he has the íourth. And at the time of arousing a proíitable 
State with zeal as the motive íorce, there is the road to power consisting in 
zeal, [and so on with the remaining three roads to power]. And at the time of 
abstaining from wrong speech there is right speech, [and so on with 
abstaining from wrong action and wrong livelihood]. 11 

At the time of arisừig of [any One of] the four kinds of [path] knowledge, [all 
these States] are íound in a single consciousness. In the moment of íruition the 
thirty-three exceptừig the four right endeavours are íound. 


10. These íigures reter to the numbers of diííerent contemplations described in the 
tenth sutta of the Majjhima Nikãya (= DN 22). 

11. These three abstinences are the "prior State" of the Eightíold Path (see M III289). 
"Only the road to power consisting in zeal, and right speech, are actually included 

here; but when these are mentioned, the remaining roads to power and remaining 
two abstinences are implied in the meaning too. The meaning of this sentence should 
be understood according to the 'category of characteristics' ( lakkhana-hãra —see 
Nettipakarana)" (Vism-mht 872). This Netti rule says: 

"When one thing has been stated, then those things 
That are in characteristic one with it 
Are stated too-this is the íormulation 
Of the category of characteristics" (Netti 3). 
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40. When these are found in a sừigle consciousness in this way it is the one kind 
of mindíulness whose object is Nibbãna that is called “the four íoundations of 
mindíulness" because it accomplishes the íunction of abandoning the [four] 
perceptions of beautỵ etc., in the [four thừigs] begiiming with the body. And also the 
one kind of energy is called “four right endeavours" because it accomplishes the 
[four] hmctions begừưúng with preventing the arising of the ưnarisen [ưnprohtable]. 
But there is no decrease or increase with the rest. 

41. Furthermore it is said of them: 

Nine in one way, one in two ways, 

Then in four ways, and in five ways, 

In eight ways, and in nine ways, too— 

So in six ways they come to be. 

42. (i) Nine in one ivay: these nine are zeal, consciousness, happừiess, tranquillitỵ 
equanimity, thinking, speech, action, and livelihood, and they are íound "in one 
way" as road to power consistừig in zeal, etc., since they do not belong to any other 
group. (ii) One in two ĩvaỵs: íaith is íound "in two ways," as a íaculty and as a power. 
(iii) Then infour ĩưays, and (iv) in five ĩvays: the meanừig is that another one is íound 
in four ways and another in five. Herein, concentration is the "one in four ways" 
sừice it is a íaculty a power, an enlightenment íactor, and a path íactor; ưnderstanding 
is the "one in five ways" since it is these four and also a road to power. (v) In eight 
ĩvays, and (vi) in nine ivays, too: the meaning is that another one is íoưnd in eight ways 
and another in nine ways. Mindhilness is one "in eight ways" sừice it is the four 
íoundations of mindíulness, a íacultỵ a power, an enlightenment íactor, and a path 
íactor; energy is the One "in nine ways" since it is four right endeavours, a road to 
power, a íacultỵ a power, an enlightenment íactor, and a path íactor. [681] So: 

43. States sharing in enlightenment 
Are íourteen, undistributed; 

They total thirty-seven States 
Among the groups distributed. 

While each períorms the proper task 
That to its special lot íalls due, 

They all come into being when 
The Noble Eightíold Path comes true. 

This is how, íirstly, the "íulíilment of States partaking in enlightenment" should 
be understood here. 

44. 2. Emergence and 3. coupling of the poiuers: the resolution of the compound 
vuịịhữnabalasamãyoga is vuịịhãnan c'eva bala-samãyogo ca. 

[2. Emergence :] mundane insight induces no emergence either from occurrence 
[of deíilement intemally], because it does not cut off originating, which is the 
act of causing occurrence, 12 or from the sign [of íormations externally], because 
it has the sign as object. 


12. "Emergence from the sign consists in relinquishing the sign of tormations and 
making Nibbãna the object. Emergence from occurrence consists in entering upon 
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Change-of-lineage knowledge does not induce emergence from occurrence 
[internally] because it does not cut off originating, but it does induce emergence 
from the sign [externally] because it has Nibbãna as its object; so there is 
emergence from one. Hence it is said, "Understanding of emergence and turning 
away from the external is knowledge of change-of-lineage" (Patis I 66). Likewise 
the whole passage, "Having turned away from arising, it enters into non-arising, 
thus it is change-of-lineage. Havừig turned away from occurrence ... (etc.—for 
elision see Ch. XXI.37) ... [Having turned away from the sign of íormations 
externally, it enters into cessation, Nibbãna, thus it is change-of-lineage]" (Patis 
I 67), should be understood here. 

These four kinds of [path] knowledge emerge from the sign because they have 
the signless as their object, and also from occurrence because they cut off 
origination. So they emerge from both. Hence it is said: 

45. "How is it that understanding of emergence and turning away from both 
is knowledge of the path? 

"At the moment of the stream-entry path, right view in the sense of seeing (a) 
emerges from wrong view, and it emerges from deíilements and from the 
aggregates that occur consequent upon that [wrong view], 13 and (b) externally it 
emerges from all signs; hence it was said: Understanding of emergence and 
turning away from both is knowledge of the path. Right thinking in the sense of 
directing emerges from wrong thinking ... Right speech in the sense of embracing 
emerges from wrong speech ... Right action in the sense of origừiating emerges 
from wrong action ... Right livelihood in the sense of cleansing emerges from 
wrong livelihood ... Right effort in the sense of exerting emerges from wrong 
effort ... Right mindíulness in the sense of establishment emerges from wrong 
mindíulness ... Right concentration in the sense of non-distraction emerges 
from wrong concentration and it emerges from deíilements and from the 
aggregates that occur consequent upon that [wrong concentration], and 
externally it emerges from all signs; hence it was said: Understanding of 
emergence and turning away from both is knowledge of the path. 

"At the moment of the once-return path, right view in the sense of seeing ... 
Right concentration in the sense of non-distraction (a) emerges from the gross 
íetter of greed for sense desires, from the gross íetter of resentment, from the 
gross inherent tendency to greed for sense desires, and from the gross inherent 
tendency to resentment, [and it emerges from deíilements and from the 
aggregates consequent upon that, and (b) externally it emerges from all signs; 
hence it was said: Understanding of emergence and turning away from both is 
knowledge of the path]. 

"At the moment of the non-return path, right view in the sense of seeing ... 
Right concentration in the sense of non-distraction (a) emerges [682] from the 


the State of non-liability to the occurrence of kamma-result in the tuture by causing 
the cessation of cause" (Vism-mht 874). 

13. "It emerges from the detilements of uncertainty, etc., that occur consequent 
upon that view, which is wrong since it leads to States of loss" (Vism-mht 874). 
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residual íetter of greed for sense desires, from the residual íetter of resentment, 
from the residual i nhe ren t tendency to greed for sense desires, from the residual 
inherent tendency to resentment, [and it emerges from deíilements and from the 
aggregates that occur consequent upon that, and (b) extemally it emerges from 
all signs; hence it was said: Understanding of emergence and turning away 
from both is knowledge of the path]. 

"At the moment of the Arahant path, right view in the sense of seeing ... 
Right concentration in the sense of non-distraction (a) emerges from greed for 
the fine-material [existence], from greed for immaterial [existence], from conceit 
(pride), from agitation, from ignorance, from the i nhe ren t tendency to conceit 
(pride), from the inherent tendency to greed for becoming, from the inherent 
tendency to ignorance, and it emerges from deíilements and from the aggregates 
that occur consequent upon that, and (b) externally it emerges from all signs; 
hence it was said: Understanding of emergence and turning away from both is 
knowledge of the path" (Patis I 69f.). 

46. [3. Coupling of the poĩưers :] At the time of developing the eight mundane 
attainments the serenity power is in excess, while at the time of developing the 
contemplations of impermanence, etc., the insight power is in excess. But at the 
noble path moment they occur coupled together in the sense that neither one 
exceeds the other. So there is coupling of the powers in the case of each one of 
these four kinds of knowledge, according as it is said: "VVhen he emerges from 
the deíilements associated with agitation, and from the aggregates, his mental 
uniíication, non-distraction, concentration, has cessation as its domain. When 
he emerges from the deíilements associated with ignorance and from the 
aggregates, his insight in the sense of contemplation has cessation as its domain. 
So serenity and insight have a single nature in the sense of emergence, they are 
coupled together, and neither exceeds the other. Hence it was said: He develops 
serenity and insight coupled together in the sense of emergence" (Patis II 98). 

"Emergence" and "coupling of the powers" should be understood here in 
this way. 

47. 4. The kinds of States that ought to be abandoned, 5. aỉso the act oỷtheir abandoning: 
now which States are to be abandoned by which kind of knowledge among 
these four should be understood, and also the act of abandoning them. For they 
each and severally bring about the act of abandoning of the States called íetters, 
deíilements, wrongnesses, worldly States, kinds of avarice, perversions, ties, bad 
ways, cankers, íloods, bonds, hindrances, adherences, clingings, inherent 
tendencies, stains, unproíitable courses of action, and unproíitable thought- 
arisings. 

48. Herein, the ỷetters are the ten States beginning with greed for the fine material, 
so called because they íetter aggregates [in this life] to aggregates [of the next], 
or kamma to its íruit, or beings to suffering. For as long as those exist there is no 
cessation of the others. And of these íetters, greed for the fine material, greed for 
the immaterial, conceit (pride), agitation, and ignorance are called the five higher 
íetters because they íetter beings to aggregates, etc., produced in higher [íorms 
of becoming], [683] while íalse view of individuality, uncertainty adherence to 
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rules and vows, greed for sense desires, and resentment are called the five lower 
íetters because they íetter beings to aggregates, etc., produced in the lower [íorms 
of becoming]. 

49. The defilements are the ten States, namely, greed, hate, delusion, conceit 
(pride), [íalse] view, uncertaừity stiííness [of mind], agitation, consciencelessness, 
shamelessness. They are so called because they are themselves deíiled and 
because they deíile their associated States. 

50. The ivrongnesses are the eight States, namely, wrong view, wrong thinking, 
wrong speech, wrong action, wrong livelihood, wrong effort, wrong 
mindíulness, wrong concentration, which with wrong knowledge and wrong 
deliverance, 14 come to ten. They are so called because they occur wrongly 

51. The ivorỉdly States are the eight, namely, gain, loss, fame, disgrace, pleasure, 
pain, blame, and praise. They are so called because they continually succeed 
each other as long as the world persists. But when the worldly States are included, 
then by the metaphorical use of the cause's name [for its íruit], the approval that 
has the gain, etc., as its object and the resentment that has the loss, etc., as its 
object should also be understood as included. 

52. The kinds of avarice are the five, namely, avarice about dwellings, íamilies, 
gain, Dhamma, and praise, which occur as inability to bear sharing with others 
any of these things beginning with dwellings. 

53. The perversions are the three, namely, perversions of perception, of 
consciousness, and of view, which occur apprehending objects that are 
impermanent, painíul, not-self, and foul (ugly), as permanent, pleasant, self, 
and beautiíul. 

54. The ties are the four beginnừig with covetousness, so called because they 
tie the mental body and the material body. They are described as "the bodily tie 
of covetousness, the bodily tie of ill will, the bodily tie of adherence to rules and 
vows, and the bodily tie of insisting (misinterpreting) that 'This [only] is the 
truth " (Vibh 374). 

55. Bad ways is a term for doing what ought not to be done and not doing what 
ought to be done, out of zeal (desire), hate, delusion, and fear. They are called 
"bad ways" because they are ways not to be travelled by Noble Ones. 

56. Cankers (ãsava): as far as (ã) change-of-lineage [in the case of States of 
consciousness] and as far as (ã) the acme of becoming [in the case of the kinds of 
becoming, that is to say, the íourth immaterial State,] there are exudations ( savana ) 
owing to the [íormed nature of the] object. This is a term for greed for sense 
desires, greed for becoming, wrong view, and ignorance, because of the exuding 
(savana) [of these deíilements] from unguarded sense-doors like water from cracks 


14. '“Wrong knoivledge which is wrong because it does not occur rightly [i.e. in 
coníormity with the truth], and is wrong and mistaken owing to misinterpretations, 
etc., is just delusion. ‘Wrong deliverance' is the wrong notion of liberation that 
assumes liberation to take place in a 'World Apex' (lokathũpika-see XVI.85), and so 
on" (Vism-mht 886). 
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in a pot in the sense of constant trickling, or because of their producing ( savana ) 
the sufferừig of the round of rebirths. 15 [684] 

The ỷìoods are so called in the sense of sweeping away into the ocean of 
becoming, and in the sense of being hard to cross. 

The bonds are so called because they do not allow disengagement from an 
object and disengagement from suffering. Both "íloods" and "bonds" are terms 
for the cankers already mentioned. 

57. The hindrances are the five, namely, lust, [ill will, stiffness and torpor, agitation 
and worry, and uncertainty] in the sense of obstructing and hindering and 
concealing [reality] from consciousness (IV86). 

58. Adherence ( misapprehension — parãmãsa) is a term for wrong view, because it 
occurs in the aspect of missing the individual essence of a given State ( dhamma ) 
and apprehending ( ãmasana ) elsewhere ( parato ) an unactual individual essence. 

59. The clingings are the four beginning with sense-desire clừiging described 
in all their aspects in the Description of the Dependent Origination (Ch. 
XVII.240f.). 

60. The inherent tendencies are the seven, namely, greed for sense desires, etc., in 
the sense of the inveterateness, stated thus: the inherent tendency to greed for 
sense desires, the inherent tendency to resentment, conceit (pride), [íalse] view, 
uncertainty, greed for becoming, and ignorance. For it is owing to their inveteracy 
that they are called inherent tendencies ( aniisaya ) since they inhere ( anusenti ) as 
cause for the arising of greed for sense desires, etc., agaừi and agaừi. 

61. The stains are the three, namely, greed, hate, and delusion. They are so 
called because they are themselves dirty like oil, black, and mud, and because 
they dirty other things. 

62. The unprofitable courses of action are the ten, namely, killing living things, 
taking what is not given, sexual misconduct; íalse speech, malicious speech, 
harsh speech, gossip; covetousness, ill will, and wrong view. They are so called 
sừice they are both unproíitable action ( kamma ) and courses that lead to unhappy 
destinies. 

63. The unprofitable thought-arisings are the twelve consisting of the eight rooted 
in greed, the two rooted in hate, and the two rooted in delusion (XIV89Í.). 

64. So these [four kinds of knowledge] each and severally abandon these States 
beginning with the íetters. How? 

The five States eliminated by the íirst knowledge in the case of the fietters , 
íirstly, are: íalse view of personality, doubt, adherence to rules and vows, and 


15. The meaning of this paragraph is made clearer by reíerence to the Atthasãlinĩ 
(Dhs-a 48) and Mũla Tĩkã (Dhs-t 51), where the use of ã as an adverb in the sense of "as 
far as" indirectly with the ablative ịgotmbhuto, etc.) is explained; the abl. properly 
belongs to savana (i.e. exudations from). Vism-mht only says: "'Exudations' ( savann ) 
because of occurring [due to], savanato ("becanse of exuding") is because of flowing out 
as íilth of detilement. Savanato ("because of producing") the second time is because of 
giving out ( pasavana )" (Vism-mht 876. Cf. also M-a I 61). 
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then greed for sense desires and resentment that are [strong enough] to lead to 
States of loss. The remaining gross greed for sense desires and resentment are 
eliminated by the second knowledge. Subtle greed for sense desires and 
resentment are eliminated by the third knowledge. The five beginning with 
greed for the fine material are only [actually] eliminated by the íourth knowledge. 

In what follows, we shall not in every instance speciíy the fact with the 
expression "only [actually]"; nevertheless, whatever we shall say is eliminated 
by one of the [three] higher knowledges should be understood as only the 
[residual] State eliminated by the higher knowledge; for that State will have already 
been rendered not conducive to States of loss by the preceding knowledge. 

65. In the case of the defilements, [íalse] view and uncertainty are eliminated by 
the íirst knowledge. Hate is eliminated by the third knowledge. Greed, delusion, 
conceit (pride), mental stiííness, agitation, consciencelessness, and shameless- 
ness are eliminated by the íourth knowledge. 

66. In the case of the ĩvrongnesses, wrong view, íalse speech, wrong action, and 
wrong [685] livelihood are eliminated by the íirst knowledge. Wrong thừiking, 
malicious speech, and harsh speech are eliminated by the third knowledge. 
And here only volition is to be understood as speech. Gossip, wrong effort, 
wrong mindíulness, wrong concentration, wrong deliverance, and wrong 
knowledge are eliminated by the íourth knowledge. 

67. In the case of the ĩvorldly States, resentment is eliminated by the third 
knowledge, and approval is eliminated by the íourth knowledge. Some say that 
approval of fame and praise is eliminated by the íourth knowledge. 

The kinds of avarice are eliminated by the íirst knowledge only 

68. In the case of the perversions, the perversions of perception, consciousness, 
and view, which fừid permanence in the impermanent and self in the not-self, 
and the perversion of view íinding pleasure in pain and beauty in the foul, are 
eliminated by the íirst knowledge. The perversions of perception and 
consciousness íinding beauty in the foul are eliminated by the third path. The 
perversions of perception and consciousness íinding pleasure in the painíul 
are eliminated by the íourth knowledge. 

69. In the case of ties, the bodily ties of adherence to rules and vows and of the 
insistence (misinterpretation) that "This is the truth" are elimừiated by the íirst 
knowledge. The bodily tie of ill will is eliminated by the third knowledge. The 
remaining One is eliminated by the íourth path. 

The bad ĩưays are eliminated by the íirst knowledge only 

70. In the case of the cankers, the canker of view is eliminated by the íirst 
knowledge. The canker of sense desire is eliminated by the third knowledge. 
The other two are eliminated by the íourth knowledge. 

The same thừig applies in the case of the floods and the bonds. 

71. In the case of the hindrances, the hindrance of uncertainty is eliminated by 
the íirst knowledge. The three, namely, lust, ill will, and worry are eliminated by 
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the third knowledge. Stiííness and torpor and agitation are eliminated by the 
íourth knowledge. 

Adherence is eliminated by the first knowledge only 

72. In the case of the clingings, since according to what is given in the texts all 
worldly States are sense desires, that is, sense desires as object (see Nidd 11-2), 
and so greed both for the fine material and the immaterial íalls under sense- 
desire clinging, consequently that sense-desire clinging is eliminated by the 
íourth knowledge. The rest are eliminated by the íirst knowledge. 

73. In the case of the inherent tendencừs, the inherent tendencies to [íalse] view 
and to uncertainty are eliminated by the íirst knowledge. The ừiherent tendencies 
to greed for sense desires and to resentment are eliminated by the third knowledge. 
The inherent tendencies to conceit (pride), to greed for becoming, and to 
ignorance are eliminated by the íourth knowledge. 

74. In the case of the stains, the stain of hate is eliminated by the third knowledge, 
the others are eliminated by the íourth knowledge. 

75. In the case of the improfitable courses of action, killing living things, taking 
what is not given, sexual misconduct, íalse speech, and wrong view are 
eliminated by the íirst knowledge. The three, namely malicious speech, harsh 
speech, and ill will, are eliminated by the third knowledge. Gossip and 
covetousness are eliminated by the íourth knowledge. 

76. In the case of the unprofitabỉe thought-arisings, the four associated with [íalse] 
view, and that associated with uncertainty making five, are eliminated by the 
íirst knowledge. The two associated with resentment are eliminated by the third 
knowledge. The rest are eliminated by the íourth knowledge. 

77. And what is eliminated by any one of them is abandoned by it. That is why 
it was said above, “So these [four kinds of knowledge] each and severally abandon 
these States begừining with the íetters." 

78. 5. The act of the abandoning : but how then? Do these [knowledges] abandon 
these States when they are past, or when they are íuture, or when [686] they are 
present? What is the position here? For, íirstly, if [they are said to abandon them] 
when past or íuture, it follows that the effort is íruitless. Why? Because what has 
to be abandoned is non-existent. Then if it is when they are present, it is likewise 
íruitless because the things to be abandoned exist simultaneously with the 
effort, and it follows that there is development of a path that has deíilement, or it 
follows that deíilements are dissociated [from consciousness] though there is no 
such thing as a present deíilement dissociated from consciousness. 16 


16. "The intention is: or it follows that there is dissociation of deíilements from 
consciousness, like that of tormations according to those who assert that tormations 
exist dissociated form consciousness. He said, 'there is no such thing as a present 
detilement dissociated from consciousness' in order to show that that is merely the 
opinion of those who make the assertion. For it is when immaterial States are actually 
occurring by their having a single basis and being included in the three instants that 
they are present; so how could that be dissociated from consciousness? Consequently 
there is no dissociation from consciousness here" (Vism-mht 878). 
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79. That is not an original argument; for in the text íirst the question is put: 
"When a man abandons deíilements, does he abandon past deíilements? Does 
he abandon íuture deíilements? Does he abandon present deíilements?" Then 
the objection is put in this way: "If he abandons past deíilements, he destroys 
what has already been destroyed, causes to cease what has already ceased, 
causes to vanish what has already vanished, causes to subside what has already 
subsided. What is past, which is non-existent, that he abandons." But this is 
denied in this way: "He does not abandon past deíilements." Then the objection 
is put in this way: "If he abandons íuture deíilements, he abandons what has 
not been born, he abandons what has not been generated, he abandons what 
has not arisen, he abandons what has not become maniíest. What is íuture, 
which is non-existent, that he abandons." But this is denied in this way: "He 
does not abandon íuture deíilements." Then the objection is put in this way: ' é 1í 
he abandons present deíilements, then though inAamed with greed he abandons 
greed, though corrupted with hate he abandons hate, though deluded he 
abandons delusion, though shackled 17 he abandons conceit (pride), though 
misconceiving he abandons [íalse] view, though distracted he abandons 
agitation, though not having made up his mind he abandons uncertainty, though 
not having inveterate habits he abandons inherent tendency, dark and bright 
States occur coupled together, and there is development of a path that has 
deíilement." But this is all denied in this way: "He does not abandon past 
deíilements, he does not abandon íuture deíilements, he does not abandon present 
deíilements." Finally it is asked: "Then there is no path development, there is no 
realization of íruition, there is no abandoning of deíilements, there is no 
penetration to the Dhamma (convergence of States)?" Then it is claimed: "There 
is path development ... there is penetration to the Dhamma (convergence of 
States)." 

And when it is asked: "In what way?" this is said: "Suppose there were a 
young tree with unborn íruit, and a man cut its root, then the unborn íruits of the 
tree would remain unborn and not come to be bom, remain ungenerated and not 
come to be generated, remain unarisen and not come to be arisen, remain 
unmaniíested and not come to be maniíested. So too, arising is a cause, arising 
is a condition, for the generation of deíilements. Seeing danger in deíilements, 
consciousness enters into non-arising. With consciousness's entering into non- 
arising the deíilements that would be generated with arising as their condition 
remain unborn and do not come to be bom ... remain unmaniíest and do not 
come to be maniíested. So with the cessation of the cause there is the cessation of 
suííering. [687] Occurrence is a cause ... The sign is a cause ... Accumulation is 
a cause, accumulation is a condition, for the generation of deíilements. Seeing 
danger in accumulation, consciousness enters into non-accumulation. With 
consciousness's entering into non-accumulation the deíilements that would be 
generated with accumulation as their condition remain unbom and do not come 
to be bom ... remain unmaniíest and do not come to be maniíested. So with the 


17. “'Shackled': one whose consciousness is shackled by conceit (pride)" 
(Vism-mht 878). 
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cessation of the cause there is cessation of suffering. So there is path development, 
there is realization of íruition, there is abandoning of deíilements, and there is 
penetrating to the Dhamma" (Patis II 217-19). 

80. What does that show? It shows abandoning of deíilements that have soil [to 
grow in]. But are deíilements that have soil [to grow in] past, íuture or present? 
They are simply those described as "arisen by having soil [to grow in]." 

81. Now, there are various meanings of "arisen," that is to say, (i) arisen as 
"actually occurring," (ii) arisen as "been and gone," (iii) arisen "by opportunity" 
and (iv) arisen "by having [soil to grow in]." 

Herein, (i) all that is reckoned to possess [the three moments of] arising, 
ageing, [that is, presence] and dissolution, is called arisen as actually occurring. 

(ii) Proíitable and unproíitable [kamma-result] experienced as the stimulus of 
an object and ceased-reckoned as "experienced and gone" (anubhũtãpagata )—, 
and also anything íormed, when it has reached the three instants beginning 
with arising and has ceased-reckoned as 'been and gone' (ỉmtvữpagata) — ị are 
called arisen as been and gone ( bhũtãpagata ). 

(iii) Kamma described in the way beginning, "Deeds that he did in the past" 
(M III164), even when actually past, is called arisen by opportunity made because 
it reaches presence by inhibiting other [ripening] kamma and making that the 
opportunity for its own result (see XIX.16.) And kamma-result that has its 
opportunity made in this way, even when as yet unarisen, is called "arisen by 
opportunity made," too, because it is sure to arise when an opportunity for it has 
been made in this way 

(iv) While unproíitable [kamma] is still unabolished in any given soil (plane) 18 
it is called arisen by having soil [to groiv in]. 

82. And here the diííerence between the soil and what has soil should be 
understood. For "soil" (plane) means the five aggregates in the three planes of 
becoming, which are the object of insight. 19 "What has soil" is an expression for 
deíilements capable of arising with respect to those aggregates. Those deíilements 
have that soil (plane). That is why "by having soil [to grow in]" is said. 

83. And that is not meant obịectively For deíilements occupied with an object 
arise with respect to any aggregates including past or íuture ones as well [as 
present], and also with respect to the [subịectively] íully-understood aggregates 
in someone [else] whose cankers are destroyed, like those that arose in the rích 
man Soreyya with respect to the aggregates in Mahã Kaccãna (Dhp-a I 325) and 
in the brahman student Nanda with respect to Uppalavannã (Dhp-a II 49), and 


18. ‘“ỉn any given plane' means aggregates as objects of clinging, reckoned as a 
human or divine person" (Vism-mht 879). 

19. "By the words 'which are the object of insight' he points out the non-fully- 
understood State of the aggregates, not merely the fact that they are the object of 
insight, which is proved by his taking only the three planes. For it is not-fully- 
understood aggregates among the aggregates constituting the [subjective[ basis that 
are intended as the 'soil of deíilements'" (Vism-mht 880). 
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so on. And if that were what is called "arisen by having soil [to grow in]" no one 
could abandon the root of becoming because it would be unabandonable. But "arisen 
by havừig soil [to grow in]" should be understood [subịectively] with respect to the 
basis [for them in oneselt]. 20 For the deíilements that are the root of the round are 
inherent in [one's own] aggregates not íully ưnderstood by ừisight from the instant 
those aggregates arise. And that is what should be ưnderstood as "arisen by havừig 
the soil [to grow in]," in the sense of its being unabandoned. [688] 

84. Now, when deíilements are inherent, in the sense of being unabandoned, 
in someone's aggregates, it is only those aggregates of his that are the basis for 
those deíilements, not aggregates belonging to another. And only past 
aggregates, not others, are the basis for deíilements that inhere unabandoned in 
past aggregates. Likewise in the case of íuture aggregates, and so on. Similarly 
too only sense-sphere aggregates, not others, are the basis for deíilements that 
inhere unabandoned in sense-sphere aggregates. Likewise in the case of the 
tine material and immaterial. 

85. But in the case of the stream-enterer, etc., when a given deíilement, which is 
a root of the round, has been abandoned by means of a given path in a given 
noble person's aggregates, then his aggregates are no longer called "soil" for 
such deíilement sừice they are no longer a basis for it. But in an ordinary man 
the deíilements that are the root of the round are not abandoned at all, and so 
whatever kamma he períorms is always either proíitable or unproíitable. So for 
him the round goes on revolving with kamma and deíilements as its condition. 

86. But while it is thus the root of the round it cannot be said that it is only in 
his materiality aggregate, and not in his other aggregates beginning with íeeling 
... that it is only in his consciousness aggregate, and not in his other aggregates 
beginning with materiality. Why? Because it is inherent in all five aggregates 
indiscriminately How? Like the juice of humus, etc., in a tree. 

87. For when a great tree is growing on the earth's suríace supported by the 
essences of humus and water and, with that as condition, increases its roots, 
trunks, branches, twigs, shoots, toliage, flowers, and íruit, till it íills the sky, and 
continues the tree's lineage through the succession of the seed up till the end of 
the eon, it cannot be said that the essence of humus, etc., are tound only in its root 
and not in the trunk, etc.,... that they are only in the íruit and not in the root, etc., 
Why? Because they spread indiscriminately through the whole of it from the 
root onwards. 

88. But some man who felt revulsion for that same tree's flowers, íruits, etc., 
might puncture it on tour sides with the poison thorn called "manậũka thorn," 
and then the tree, being poisoned, would be no more able to prolong its continuity 
since it would have become barren with the contamination of the essences of 
humus and water. 


20. "No one would be able to abandon the root of becoming if it were in another's 
continuity. 'With respect to the basis ựor them in oneselỷỴ means as the place of their 
arising; in that particular becoming or continuity" (Vism-mht 880). 
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So too the clansman who feels revulsion (dispassion) for the occurrence of 
the aggregates, undertakes to develop the four paths in his own continuity which 
is like the man's application of poison to the tree on all four sides. Then the 
continuity of his aggregates is rendered incapable of prolongừig the continuity 
to a subsequent becoming. It is now unproductive of íuture becoming since all 
kinds of kamma beginning with bodily kamma are now merely íunctional: for 
the effect of the four paths' poison has entirely exterminated the deíilements that 
are the root of the round. [689] Being without clinging, he inevitably attains 
with the cessation of the last consciousness the complete extinction [of Nibbãna], 
like a fire with no more fuel. This is how the difference between the soil and what 
has soil should be understood. 

89. Besides these there are four other ways of classing "arisen," namely, (v) 
arisen as happening, (vi) arisen with apprehension of an object, (vii) arisen 
through non-suppression, (viii) arisen through non-abolition. 

Herein, (v) arisen as happening is the same as (i) "arisen as actually occurring." 

(vi) When an object has at some previous time come into focus in the eye, etc., 
and deíilement did not arise then but arose in full force later on simply because 
the object had been apprehended, then that deíilement is called arisen ĩvith 
apprehension of an object. Like the deíilement that arose in the Elder Mahã-Tissa 
after seeing the form of a person of the opposite sex while wandering for alms in 
the village of Kalyãna (cf. M-a I 66 and A-a to A I 4). 

(vii) As long as a deíilement is not suppressed by either serenity or insight, 
though it may not have actually entered the conscious continuity, it is nevertheless 
called arisen through non-suppression because there is no cause to prevent its 
arising [if suitable conditions combine]. (viii) But even when they are suppressed 
by serenity or insight they are still called arisen through non-abolition because the 
necessity for their arising has not been transcended unless they have been cut 
off by the path. Like the elder who had obtained the eight attainments, and the 
deíilements that arose in him while he was going through the air on his hearing 
the sound of a woman singing with a sweet voice as she was gathering flowers 
in a grove of blossoming trees. 

90. And the three kinds, namely, (vi) arisen with apprehension of an obịect, 
(vii) arisen through non-suppression, and (vii) arisen through non-abolition, 
should be understood as included by (iv) arisen by having soil [to grow in]. 

91. So as regard the kinds of "arisen" stated, the four kinds, namely, (i) as 
actually occurring, (ii) as been and gone, (iii) by opportunity made, and (v) as 
happening, cannot be abandoned by any [of these four kinds of] knowledge 
because they cannot be eliminated by the paths. But the four kinds of "arisen," 
namely, (iv) by having soil [to grow in], (vi) with apprehension of an object, (vii) 
through non-suppression, and (viii) through non-abolition, can all be 
abandoned because a given mundane or supramundane knowledge, when it 
arises, nulliíies a given one of these modes of beừig arisen. 

So here "the kinds of States that ought to be abandoned, also the act of their 
abandoning" (§32) should be known in this way 
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[The Four Functions] 

92. (6) Functions of full-understandừig and the rest 

As stated when truths are penetrated to, 

(7) Each one of which ought to be recognized 

Accordừig to its individual essence. (§32) 

[The Four Functions in a Single Moment] 

6. Now, at the times of penetrating to the truths each one of the four [path] 
knowledges is said to exercise four íunctions in a single moment. These are full- 
understanding, abandonừig, realizing, and developing; and each one of them 
ought to be recognized according to its individual essence. [690] For this is said 
by the Ancients: "Just as a lamp períorms the four íunctions simultaneously in 
a single moment—it burns the wick, dispels darkness, makes light appear, and 
uses up the oil—, so too, path knowledge penetrates to the four truths 
simultaneously in a single moment—it penetrates to suííering by penetrating to 
it with full-understanding, penetrates to origination by penetrating to it with 
abandoning, penetrates to the path by penetrating to it with developing, and 
penetrates cessation by penetrating to it with realizing" (see Pet 134). What is 
meant? By making cessation its object it reaches, sees and pierces the four truths." 

93. For this is said: "Bhikkhus, he who sees suííering sees also the origin of 
suííering, sees also the cessation of suííerừig, sees also the way leading to the 
cessation of suííering" (S V 437), etc., and so it should be understood [for all the 
other three truths]. And íurther it is said: “The knowledge of one who possesses 
the path is knowledge of suffering and it is knowledge of the origin of suííering 
and it is knowledge of the cessation of suííering and it is knowledge of the way 
leading to the cessation of suííering" (Patis I 119). 

94. As the lamp burns the wick, so his path knowledge íully understands 
suííering; as the lamp dispels the darkness, so the knowledge abandons origừi; 
as the lamp makes the light appear, so the knowledge [as right view] develops 
the path, in other words, the States consisting in right thinking, etc., [by acting] 
as conascence, etc., for them; and as the lamp uses up the oil, so the knowledge 
realizes cessation, which brings deíilements to an end. This is how the application 
of the simile should be understood. 

95. Another method: as the sun, when it rises, períorms four íunctions 
simultaneously with its appearance—it illuminates visible obịects, dispels 
darkness, causes light to be seen, and allays cold—, so too, path knowledge ... 
penetrates to cessation by penetrating to it with realizing. And here also, as the 
sun illuminates visible obịects, so path knowledge íully understands suííering; 
as the sun dispels darkness, so path knowledge abandons origin; as the sun 
causes light to be seen, so path knowledge [as right view] develops the [other] 
path [íactors] by acting as [their] conascence condition, etc.; as the sun allays 
cold, so path knowledge realizes the cessation, which is the tranquilizing of 
deíilements. This is how the application of the simile should be understood. 

96. Another method: as a boat períorms four íunctions simultaneously in a 
single moment—it leaves the hither shore, it cleaves the stream, it carries its 
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cargo, [691] and it approaches the íurther shore—, so too, path knowledge ... 
penetrates to cessation by penetrating to it with realizing. And here, as the boat 
leaves the hither shore, so path knowledge íully understands suííering; as the 
boat cleaves the stream, so path knowledge abandons origin; as the boat carries 
its cargo, so path knowledge develops the [other] path [íactors] by acting as 
[their] conascence condition, etc.; as the boat approaches the íurther shore, so 
path knowledge realizes cessation, which is the íurther shore. This is how the 
application of the simile should be understood. 

97. So when his knowledge occurs with the four íunctions in a single moment 
at the time of penetrating the four truths, then the four truths have a single 
penetration in the sense of trueness (reality) in sixteen ways, as it is said: "How 
is there single penetration of the four truths in the sense of trueness? There is 
single penetration of the four truths in the sense of trueness in sixteen aspects: 
suííering has the meaning of oppressing, meaning of being íormed, meaning of 
burning (torment), meaning of change, as its meaning of trueness; origin has 
the meaning of accumulation, meanừig of source, meaning of bondage, meaning 
of impediment, as its meaning of trueness; cessation has the meaning of escape, 
meaning of seclusion, meaning of being not íormed, meaning of deathlessness, 
as its meaning of trueness; the path has the meaning of outlet, meaning of cause, 
meaning of seeing, meaning of domừiance, as its meaning of trueness. The four 
truths in these sixteen ways are included as one. What is included as one is 
unity. Unity is penetrated by a single knowledge. Thus the four truths have a 
single penetration" (Patis II 107). 

98. Here it may be asked: "Since there are other meanings of suííering, etc., too, 
such as 'a disease, a tumour' (Patis II 238; M I 435), etc., why then are only four 
mentioned for each?" We answer that in this context it is better because of what 
is evident through seeing the other [three truths in each case]. 

Firstly in the passage beginning, "Herein, what is knowledge of suííering? It 
is the understanding, the act of understanding ... that arises contingent upon 
suííering" (Patis 1119), knowledge of the truths is presented as having a single 
truth as its object [individually]. But in the passage beginning, "Bhikkhus, he 
who sees suííering also sees its origin" (S V 437), it is presented as accomplishing 
its íunction with respect to the other three truths simultaneously with its making 
one of them its object. 

99. As regards these [two contexts], when, íirstly, knowledge makes each truth 
its object singly, then [when suííering is made the object], suííering has the 
characteristic of oppressing as its individual essence, but its sense of being Ịormed 
becomes evident through seeing origin because that suííering is accumulated, 
íormed, agglomerated, by the origin, which has the characteristic of 
accumulating. Then the cooling path removes the burning of the deíilements, 
[692] and so suffering's sense of burning becomes evident through seeing the 
path, as the beauty's (SundarTs) ugliness did to the venerable Nanda through 
seeing the celestial nymphs (see Ud 23). But its sense of changing becomes evident 
through seeing cessation as not subịect to change, which needs no explaining. 
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100. Likewise, [when origin is made the object,] origin has the characteristic of 
accumulating as its individual essence; but its sense of source becomes evident 
through seeing suííering, just as the fact that unsuitable food is the source of a 
sickness, becomes evident through seeing how a sickness arises owing to such 
food. Its sense of bondage becomes evident through seeing cessation, which has 
no bonds. And its sense of impediment becomes evident through seeing the path, 
which is the outlet. 

101. Likewise, [when cessation is made the object,] cessation has the 
characteristic of an escape. But its sense of seclusion becomes evident through 
seeing origin as unsecluded. Its sense oỷbeing notỊormed becomes evident through 
seeing the path; for the path has never been seen by him beíore in the 
beginningless round of rebirths, and yet even that is íormed since it has 
conditions, and so the uníormedness of the conditionless becomes quite clear. 
But its sense of being deathless becomes evident through seeing suííering; for 
suííering is poison and Nibbãna is deathless. 

102. Likewise, [when the path is made the object,] the path has the characteristic 
of the outlet. But its sense of cause becomes evident through seeing origin thus, 
"That is not the cause, [but on the contrary] this is the cause, for the attaining of 
Nibbãna." Its sense of seeing becomes evident through seeing cessation, as the 
eye's clearness becomes evident to one who sees very subtle visible objects and 
thinks, "How clear my eye is!" Its sense of domìnance becomes evident through 
seeing suííering, just as the superiority of lordly people becomes evident through 
seeing wretched people aíílicted with many diseases. 

103. So in that [íirst] context four senses are stated for each truth because in the 
case of each truth [individually] one sense becomes evident as the speciíic 
characteristic, while the other three become evident through seeing the remaining 
three truths. 

At the path moment, however, all these senses are penetrated simultaneously 
by a single knowledge that has four íunctions with respect to suííering and the 
rest. But about those who would have it that [the diííerent truths] are penetrated 
to separately, more is said in the Abhidhamma in the Kathãvatthu (Kv 212-20). 

[The Four Functions Described Separately] 

104. 7. Now, as to those four íunctions beginning with full-understanding, 
which were mentioned above (§92): 

(a) Full-understanding is threeíold; 

So too (b) abandoning, and (c) realizing, 

And (d) two developings are reckoned— 

Thus should be known the exposition. 

105. (a) ĩull-understanding is threefold, that is, (i) full understanding as the 
known, (ii) full-understanding as investigating (judging), and (iii) full- 
understanding as abandoning (see XX.3). 

106. (i) Herein, full-understanding as the knoĩvn [693] is summarized thus: 
"Understanding that is direct-knowledge is knowledge in the sense of the 
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known" (Patis I 87). It is brieíly stated thus: "Whatever States are directly known 
are known" (Patis I 87). It is given in detail in the way beginning: "Bhikkhus, all 
is to be directly known. And what is all that is to be directly known? Eye is to be 
directly known ..." (Patis I 5). Its particular plane is the direct knowing of 
mentality-materiality with its conditions. 

107. (ii) Pull-understanding as investigating (jiidging) is summarized thus: 
"Understanding that is full-understanding is knowledge in the sense of 
ừivestigation Ợudging)" (Patis I 87). It is brietly stated thus: "Whatever States are 
tully understood are investigated (judged)" (Patis I 87). It is given in detail in the 
way beginning: "Bhikkhus, all is to be tully understood. And what is all that is 
to be tully understood? The eye is to be tully understood ..." (Patis I 22) Its 
particular plane starts with comprehension by groups, and occurring as 
investigation of impermanence, suttering, and not-self, it extends as far as 
contormity (cf. XX.4). 

108. (iii) ỉull-understanding as abandoning is summarized thus: "Understanding 
that is abandoning is knowledge in the sense of giving up" (Patis I 87). It is 
stated in detail thus: Whatever States are abandoned are given up" (Patis I 87). It 
occurs in the way beginning: "Through the contemplation of impermanence he 
abandons the perception of permanence ..." (cf. Patis I 58). Its plane extends 
from the contemplation of dissolution up to path knowledge. This is what is 
intended here. 

109. Or alternatively full-understanding as the known and full-understanding 
as investigating have that [third kind] as their aim, too, and whatever States a 
man abandons are certainly known and investigated, and so all three kinds of 
full-understanding can be understood in this way as the tunction of path 
knowledge. 

110. (b) So too abandoning: abandoning is threeíold too, like full-understanding, 
that is, (i) abandoning by suppressing, (ii) abandoning by substitution of 
opposites, and (iii) abandoning by cutting off. 

111. (i) Herein, when any of the mundane kinds of concentration suppresses 
opposing States such as the hindrances, that act of suppressing, which is like 
the pressing down of water-weed by placing a porous pot on weed-filled water, 
is called abandoning by suppressing. But the suppression of only the hindrances 
is given in the text thus: "And there is abandoning of the hindrances by 
suppression in one who develops the íirst jhãna" (Patis I 27). However, that 
should be understood as so stated because of the obviousness [of the suppression 
then]. For even betore and aíter the jhãna as well hindrances do not invade 
consciousness suddenly; but applied thought, etc., [are suppressed] only at the 
moment of actual absorption [in the second jhãna, etc.,] and so the suppression 
of the hindrances then is obvious. 

112. (ii) But what is called abandoning by substitution of opposites is the 
abandoning of any given State that ought to be abandoned through the means 
of a particular íactor of knowledge, which as a constituent of insight is opposed 
to it, like the abandoning of darkness at night through the means of a light. 
[694] It is in fact the abandoning íirstly of the [talse] view of individuality through 
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the means of delimitation of mentality-materiality; the abandoning of both the 
no-cause view and the íictitious-cause view and also of the stain of doubt through 
the means of discerning conditions; the abandoning of apprehension of a 
conglomeration as "I" and "mine" through the means of comprehension by 
groups; the abandoning of perception of the path in what is not the path through 
the means of the deíinition of what is the path and what is not the path; the 
abandoning of the annihilation view through the means of seeing rise; the 
abandoning of the eternity view through the means of seeing fall; the 
abandoning of the perception of non-terror in what is terror through the means 
of appearance as terror; the abandoning of the perception of enịoyment through 
the means of seeing danger; the abandoning of the perception of delight through 
the means of the contemplation of dispassion (revulsion); the abandoning of 
lack of desire for deliverance through the means of desire for deliverance; the 
abandoning of non-reflection through the means of reílection; the abandoning 
of not looking on equably through the means of equanimity; the abandoning of 
apprehension contrary to truth through the means of coníormity 

113. And also in the case of the eighteen Principal insights the abandoning 
by substitution of opposites is: (1) the abandoning of the perception of the 
perception of permanence, through the means of the contemplation of 
impermanence; (2) of the perception of pleasure, through the means of the 
contemplation of pain; (3) of the perception of self, through the means of the 
contemplation of not-self; (4) of delight, through the means of the contemplation 
of dispassion (revulsion); (5) of greed, through the means of the contemplation 
of íading away; (6) of originating, through the means of the contemplation of 
cessation; (7) of grasping, through the means of the contemplation of 
relinquishment; (8) of the perception of compactness, through the means of the 
contemplation of destruction; (9) of accumulation, through the means of the 
contemplation of fall; (10) of the perception of lastingness, through the means of 
the contemplation of change; (11) of the sign, through the means of the 
contemplation of the signless; (12) of desire, through the means of the 
contemplation of the desireless; (13) of misinterpreting (insisting), through the 
means of the contemplation of voidness; (14) of misinterpreting (insisting) due 
to grasping at a core, through the means of insight into States that is higher 
understanding; (15) of misinterpreting (insisting) due to coníusion, through 
the means of correct knowledge and Vision; (16) of misinterpreting (insisting) 
due to reliance [on íormations], through the means of the contemplation of danger 
[in them]; (17) of non-reflection, through the means of the contemplation of 
reílection; (18) of misinterpreting (insisting) due to bondage, through means of 
contemplation of turning away (cf. Patis I 47). 

114. Herein, (l)-(7) the way in which the abandoning of the perception of 
permanence, etc., takes place through the means of the seven contemplations 
beginning with that of impermanence has already been explained under the 
contemplation of dissolution (Ch. XXI.15Í.). 

(8) Contemplation of destruction, however, is the knowledge in one who eííects 
the resolution of the compact and so sees destruction as "impermanent in the 
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sense of destruction." Through the means of that knowledge there comes to be 
the abandoning of the perception of compactness. 

115. (9) Contemplation of faỉỉ is stated thus: 

"Deíining both to be alike 
By iníerence from that same object. 

Intentness on cessation—these 

Are insight in the mark of fall" (Patis I 58). 

It is intentness on cessation, in other words, on that same dissolution, aíter 
seeing dissolution of [both seen and unseen] íormations by personal experience 
and by iníerence [respectively]. Through the means of that contemplation there 
comes to be the abandoning of accumulation. When a man sees with insight 
that “The things for the sake of which I might accumulate [kamma] are thus 
[695] subịect to fa.ll," his consciousness no longer inclines to accumulation. 

116. (10) Contemplation of change is the act of seeing, according to the material 
septad, etc., how [momentary] occurrences [in continuity] take place differently 
by [gradually] diverging from any deíinition; or it is the act of seeing change in 
the two aspects of the ageing and the death of what is arisen. Through the 
means of that contemplation the perception of lastingness is abandoned. 

117. (11) Contemplation of the signless is the same as the contemplation of 
impermanence. Through its means the sign of permanence is abandoned. 

(12) Contempỉation of the desireless is the same as the contemplation of pain. 
Through its means desire for pleasure and hope for pleasure are abandoned. 

(13) Contemplation of voidness is the same as the contemplation of not-self. 
Through its means the misinterpreting (insisting) that "a self exists" (see s IV 
400) is abandoned. 

118. (14) Insight into States that is higher understanding is stated thus: 

"Having reílected on the object, 

Dissolution he contemplates, 

Appearance then as empty—this 

Is insight of higher understanding" (Patis I 58). 

Insight so described occurs aíter knowing materiality etc., as object, by seeing 
the dissolution both of that obịect and of the consciousness whose object it was, 
and by apprehending voidness through the dissolution in this way: “Only 
íormations break up. It is the death of íormations. There is nothing else." Taking 
that insight as higher understanding and as insight with respect to States, it is 
called “insight into States that is higher understanding." Through its means 
misinterpreting (insisting) due to grasping at a core is abandoned, because it 
has been clearly seen that there is no core of permanence and no core of self. 

119. (15) Correct knoivledge and Vision is the discernment of mentality-materiality 
with its conditions. Through its means misinterpreting (insisting) due to 
coníusion that occurs in this way, “Was I in the past?" (M I 8), and in this way 
“The world was created by an Overlord," are abandoned. 
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120. (16) Contemplation of danger is knowledge seeing danger in all kinds of 
becoming, etc., which as arisen owing to appearance as terror. Through its 
means misinterpreting (insisting) due to reliance is abandoned, since he does 
not see any [tormation] to be relied on for shelter. 

(17) Contemplation ofreflection is the reílection that eííects the means to liberation. 
Through its means non-reflection is abandoned. 

121. (18) Contemplation of turning away is equanimity about tormations and 
contormity For at that point his mind is said to retreat, retract and recoil from the 
whole tield of íormations, as a water drop does on a lotus leat that slopes a little. 
That is why through its means misinterpreting (insisting) due to bondage is 
abandoned. [696] The meaning is: abandoning of the occurrence of deíilement 
that consists in misinterpreting deíiled by the bondage of sense desires, and so 
on. 

Abandoning by substitution of the opposites should be understood in detail 
in this way. But in the texts it is stated in brieí thus: "Abandoning of views by 
substitution of opposites comes about in one who develops concentration 
partaking of penetration" (Patis I 27). 

122. (iii) The abandoning of the States beginning with the íetters by the noble 
path knowledge in such a way that they never occur again, like a tree struck by 
a thunderbolt, is called abandoning by cutting off. With reíerence to this it is said: 
"Abandoning by cutting off comes about in one who develops the 
supramundane path that leads to the destruction [of deíilements]" (Patis I 27). 

123. So of these three kinds of abandoning, it is only abandoning by cuttừig 
off that is intended here. But since that meditator's previous abandoning by 
suppression and by substitution by opposites have that [third kind] as their aim, 
too, all three kinds of abandoning can thereíore be understood in this way as the 
tunction of path knowledge. For when a man has gained an empire by killing 
off the opposing kings, what was done by him previous to that is also called 
"done by the king." 

124. (c) Realizing is divided into two as (i) mundane realizing, and (ii) 
supramundane realizing. And it is threeíold too with the subdivision of the 
supramundane into two as seeing and developing. 

125. (i) Herein, the touch ( phassanã ) of the íirst jhãna, etc., as given in the way 
beginning, "I am an obtainer, a master, of the íirst jhãna; the íirst jhãna has been 
realized by me" (Vin III 93-94), is called mundane realừing. "Touch" ( phassanã ) is 
the touching ( phusanã ) with the contact ( phassa ) of knowledge by personal 
experience on arriving, thus, "This has been arrived at by me". 21 With reíerence 
to this meaning realization is summarized thus, "Understanding that is 


21. "'With the contact oỷknoĩvledge by personal experience' means by personal experience 
of it as object, which is what the 'contact of knowledge' is called. The words, 'By 
personal experience' exclude taking it as an object by interence. For what is intended 
here as the 'contact of knowledge' is knowing by personal experience through 
revievving thus, 'This is like this'" (Vism-mht 888). 
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realization is knowledge in the sense of touch" (Patis I 87), after which it is 
described thus, "Whatever States are realized are touched" (Patis I 87). 

126. Also, those States which are not aroused in one's own continuity and are 
known through knowledge that depends on another are realized; for it is said, 
reíerring to that, "Bhikkhus, all should be realized. And what is all that should 
be realized? The eye should be realized" (Patis I 35), and so on. And it is íurther 
said: "One who sees materiality realizes it. One who sees [697] íeeling ... 
perception ... íormations ... consciousness realizes it. One who sees the eye ... 
(etc., see XX.9) ... ageing and death realizes it. [One who sees suííering] ... 
(etc.) 22 ... One who sees Nibbãna, which merges in the deathless [in the sense of 
the end] realizes it. Whatever States are realized are touched" (Patis I 35). 

127. (ii) The seeing of Nibbãna at the moment of the íirst path is realừing as 
seeing. At the other path moments it is realừing as developing. And it is intended 
as twofold here. So realizing of Nibbãna as seeing and as developing should be 
understood as a íunction of this knowledge. 

128. (d) And tiưo deveìopings are reckoned: but developing is also reckoned as twofold, 
namely as (i) mundane developing, and (ii) as supramưndane developing. 

(i) Herein, the arousing of mundane virtue, concentration and understanding, 
and the iníluencing of the continuity by their means, is mundane developing. And 
(ii) the arousing of supramundane virtue, concentration and understanding, 
and the iníluencing of the continuity by them, is supramundane developing. Of 
these, it is the supramundane that is intended here. For this íouríold knowledge 
arouses supramundane virtue, etc., since it is their conascence condition, and it 
iníluences the continuity by their means. So it is only supramundane developing 
that is a íunction of it. Thereíore these are the: 

Functions of full-understanding, and the rest 
As stated when truths are penetrated to, 

Each one of which ought to be recognized 
According to its individual essence. 


[Conclusion] 

129. Now, with reíerence to the stanza: 

"When a wise man, established well in virtue, 

Develops consciousness and understanding" (1.1), 

it was said above "Aíter he has períected the two puriíications that are the 
'roots/ then he can develop the five puriíications that are the 'trunk"'(XIV32). 
And at this point the detailed exposition of the System for developing 


22. The íirst elision here—"The eye ... ageing-and-death"—is explained in XX.9. The 
second elision—"One who sees suííering ... One who sees Nibbãna, which merges in 
the deathless in the sense of end ..."—covers all things listed from Patis I 8, line 18 
(N.B. the new para in the Patis text should begin with the words “dukkham abhinneyyam" 
up to p. 22, line 11, amatogadham nibbãnam pariyosãnattham abhinneyyam). In this case, 
however (Patis I 35), sacchikãtabba ("to be realized"), etc., is substituted for abhinneyya 
("to be directly known"). 
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understanding in the proper way as it has been handed down is completed. So 
the question, "How should it be developed?" (XIV32) is now answered. 

The twenty-second chapter called "The Description of 
Puriíication by Knowledge and Vision" in the Treatise on 
the Development of Understandừig in the Path of Puriỷication 
composed for the purpose of gladdening good people. 
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( Pannãbhãvanãnisamsa-niddesa ) 

1. (vi) w HAT ARE THE BENEF1TS IN DEVELOPING UNDERSTANDING? (See XIV1) [698] 

To that question, which was asked above, we reply that this development of 

understandừig has many hundred beneíits. But it would be impossible to explain 
its beneíits in detail, however long a time were taken over it. Brieíly, though, its 
beneíits should be understood as these: (A) removal of the various deíilements, 
(B) experience of the taste of the noble íruit, (C) ability to attain the attainment of 
cessation, and (D) achievement of worthừiess to receive giíts and so on. 

[A. Removal of the Deíilements] 

2. Herein, it should be understood that one of the beneíits of the mundane 
development of understanding is the removal of the various deíilements 
beginning with [mistaken] view of individuality This starts with the delimitation 
of mentality-materiality. Then one of the beneíits of the supramundane 
development of understanding is the removal, at the path moment, of the various 
deíilements beginning with the íetters. 

With dreadíul thump the thunderbolt 
Annihilates the rock. 

The fire whipped by the driving wind 
Annihilates the wood. 

The radiant orb of solar flame 
Annihilates the dark. 

Developed understanding, too, 

Annihilates inveterate 

Deíilements' netted overgrowth, 

The source of every woe. 

This blessing in this very life 
A man himselí may know. 

[B. The Taste of the Noble Fruit] 

3. Not only the removal of the various deíilements but also the experience of 
the taste of the noble íruit is a beneíit of the development of understandừig. [699] 
For it is the íruitions of stream-entry etc.—the íruits of asceticism—that are called 
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the "noble íruit." Its taste is experienced in two ways, that is to say, in its occurrence 
in the cognitive series of the path, and in its occurrence in the attainment of 
íruition. Of these, only its occurrence in the cognitive series of the path has been 
shown (XXII.3f.). 

4. Furthermore, when people say that the íruit is the mere abandoning of íetters 1 
and nothing more than that, the following sutta can be cited in order to convince 
them that they are wrong: "How is it that understanding of the tranquilizing of 
effort is knowledge of íruit? At the moment of the stream-entry path right view in 
the sense of seeing emerges from wrong view, and it emerges from the deíilements 
and from the aggregates that occur consequent upon that [wrong view], and 
externally it emerges from all signs. Right view arises because of the tranquilizing 
of that effort. This is the íruit of the path" (Patis I 71), and this should be given in 
detail. Also such passages as, “The four paths and the four íruits—these States 
have a measureless object" (Dhs §1408), and, "An exalted State is a condition, as 
proximity condition, for a measureless State" (Patth II 227 (Be)), establish the 
meaning here. 

5. However, in order to show how it occurs in the attainment of íruition there is 
the following set of questions: 

(i) What is íruition attainment? 

(ii) Who attains it? 

(iii) Who do not attain it? 

(iv) Why do they attain it? 

(v) How does its attainment come about? 

(vi) How is it made to last? 

(vii) How does the emergence from it come about? 

(viii) What is next to íruition? 

(ix) What is íruition next to? 

6. Herein, (i) What is ỷruition attainment? It is absorption in the cessation in 
which the noble íruition consists. 

(ii) Who attains tí? (iii) Who do not attain tí? No ordinary men attain it. Why? 
Because it is beyond their reach. But all Noble Ones attain it. Why? Because it is 
within their reach. But those who have reached a higher path do not attain a 
lower íruition because the State of each successive person is more tranquilized 
than the one below. And those who have only reached a lower path do not attain 
a higher íruition because it is beyond their reach. But each one attains his 
appropriate íruition. This is what has been agreed here. 

7. But there are some who say that the stream-enterer and once-returner do not 
attain it, and that only the two above them attain it. The reason they give is that 


1. "It is the Andhakas, etc., who maintain this; for they take the sutta wrongly which 
says, '"Arahantship" is said, triend Sãriputta; what is Arahantship?—The destruction 
of greed, the destruction of hate, the destruction of delusion: that is what is called 
Arahantship" (S IV 252), taking it literally and asserting that nothing exists called 
Arahantship and that it is only the abandoning of deíilements that is so called by 
common usage. And they deny that there are any other truitions" (Vism-mht 891). 
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only these two show achievement in concentration. But that is no reason, since 
even the ordinary man attains such mundane concentration as is within his 
reach. But why argue here over what is and what is not a reason? Is it not said in 
the texts as follows? 

"Which ten States of change-of-lineage arise [700] through insight? 

"For the purpose of obtaining the stream-entry path it overcomes arising, 
occurrence ... (etc., see XXII.5) ... despair, and externally the sign of íormations, 
thus it is change-of-lineage. 

"For the purpose of attaining the stream-entry íruition ... 

"For the purpose of attaining the once-return path ... 

"For the purpose of attaining the once-return íruition ... 

"For the purpose of attaining the non-return path ... 

"For the purpose of attaừiing the non-return íruition ... 

"For the purpose of attaining the Arahant path ... 

"For the purpose of attaừiing the Arahant íruition ... 

"For the purpose of attaining the void abiding ... 

"For the purpose of attaining the signless abiding it overcomes arising, 
occurrence ... (etc.) ... despair, and externally the sign of íormations, thus it is 
change-of-lineage" (Patis I 68). 2 From that it must be concluded that all Noble 
Ones attain each their own íruit. 

8. (iv) Why do they attain ũ? For the purpose of abiding in bliss here and now. 
For just as a kừig experiences royal bliss and a deity experiences divine bliss, so 
too the Noble Ones think, "We shall experience the noble supramundane bliss," 
and aíter deciding on the duration, they attain the attainment of íruition whenever 
they choose. 3 

9. (v) Hoiv does its attainment come aboutl (vi) Hoĩv is tí made to lastl (vii) Hoĩu 
does the emergence from tí come about ? 

(v) In the íirst place its attainment comes about for two reasons: with not 
bringing to mind any object other than Nibbãna, and with bringing Nibbãna to 
mind, according as it is said: "Friend, there are two conditions for the attainment 
of the signless mind-deliverance; they are the non-bringing to mind of all signs, 
and the bringing to mind of the signless element" (M I 296). 

10. Now, the process of attaining it is as follows. A noble disciple who seeks the 
attainment of íruition should go into solitary retreat. He should see íormations 
with insight according to rise and fall and so on. When that insight has 
progressed [as far as coníormity], then comes change-of-lineage knowledge 


2. The quotation in the Vism texts does not quite agree with the Patis text (Ee) where 
(as the sense demands) the words "bahiddhã sankhãmnimittam" do not follow the four 
truitions and the two abidings but only the four paths. 

3. "Although they are resultant States, nevertheless the States of íruition attainment 
occur in the noble person only when he chooses since they do not arise without the 
preliminary work and do so only when they are given predominance" (Vism-mht 895). 
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with íormations as its object. J And immediately next to it consciousness becomes 
absorbed in cessation with the attainment of íruition. And here it is only truition, 
not path, that arises even in a trainer, because his tendency is to íruition 
attainment. 

11. But there are those 4 5 who say that when a stream-enterer embarks on insight, 
thinking, "I shall attain íruition attainment," he becomes a once-returner, and a 
once-returner, a non-returner. They should be told: "In that case a non-retumer 
becomes an Arahant and an Arahant, a Paccekabuddha and a Paccekabuddha, 
a Buddha. For that reason, and because it is contradicted as well by the text 
quoted above, none of that should be accepted. Only this should be accepted: 
íruition itselí, not path, arises also in the trainer. And if the path he has arrived 
at had the íirst jhãna, his íruition will have the íirst jhãna too when it arises. If 
the path has the second, so will the íruition. And so with the other jhãnas." 

This, íirstly, is how attaining comes about. [701] 

12. (vi) It is made to last in three ways, because of the words: "Friend, there are 
three conditions for the persistence of the signless mind-deliverance: they are 
the non-bringing to mind of all signs, the bringing to mind of the signless 
element, and the prior volition" (M I 296-97). Herein, the prior volition is the 
predetermining of the time betore attaining; 6 for it is by determining it thus, "I 
shall emerge at such a time," that it lasts until that time comes. This is how it is 
made to last. 

13. (vii) Emergence from it comes about in two ways, because of the words: 
"Friend, there are two conditions for the emergence from the signless mind- 
deliverance: they are the bringing to mind of all signs, and the non-bringing to 
mind of the signless element" (M I 297). Herein, of all signs means the sign of 
materiality sign of teeling, perception, tormations, and consciousness. Of course, 
a man does not bring all those to mind at once, but this is said in order to include 
all. So the emergence from the attainment of íruition comes about in him when 
he brings to mind whatever is the object of the life-continuum. 7 

14. (viii) Whnt is next to f'ruition ? (ix) What is fruition next to? In the íirst case 
(viii) either íruition itselí is next to íruition or the life-continuum is next to it. But 
(ix) there is íruition that is (a) next to the path, (b) there is that next to íruition, (c) 
there is that next to change-of-lineage, and (d) there is that next to the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception. 


4. "Why does change-of-lineage not have Nibbãna as its object here as it does when 
it precedes the path? Because States belonging to íruition are not associated with an 
outlet [as in the case of the path]. For this is said: 'What States are an outlet? The four 
unincluded paths' (Dhs §1592)" (Vism-mht 895). 

5. "Those of the Abhayagiri Monastery in Anurãdhapura" (Vism-mht 895). 

6. "The ‘volition’ is attaining atter deciding the time limit in this way, 'When the moon, or 
the sun, has gone so far, I shall emerge/ which is an act of volition" (Vism-mht 897). 

7. "It is because he is called 'emerged from attainment' as soon as the life-continuum 
consciousness has arisen that ‘he brings to mind that ĩvhich is the obịect ofthe life-continuum' 
is said. Kamma, etc., are called the object of the life-continuum (see Ch. XVII, §133ff.)" 
(Vism-mht 897). 
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Herein, (a) it is next to the path in the cognitive series of the path. (b) Each one 
that is subsequent to a previous one is next to /ruition. (c) Each first one in the 
attainments of íruition is next to change-of-lineage. And coníormity should be 
understood here as "change-of-lineage"; for this is said in the Patthãna: "In the 
Arahant, coníormity is a condition, as proximity condition, for íruition 
attainment. In trainers, coníormity is a condition, as proximity condition, for 
íruition attainment" (Patth I 159). (d) The íruition by means of which there is 
emergence from the attainment of cessation is next to the base consisting of neither 
perception non-perception. 

15. Herein, all except the íruition that arises in the cognitive series of the path 
occur as íruition attainment. So whether it arises in the cognitive series of the 
path or in íruition attainment: 

Asceticism's íruit sublime, 

Which tranquilizes all distress, 

Its beauty from the Deathless draws, 

Its calm from lack of worldliness. [702] 

Of a sweet puriíying bliss 
It is the íountainhead besides, 

Whose honey-sweet ambrosia 
A deathless sustenance provides. 

Now, if a wise man cultivates 
His understanding, he shall know 
This peerless bliss, which is the taste 
The noble íruit provides; and so 

This is the reason why they call 
Experience here and now aright 
Of ílavour of the noble íruit 
A blessing of íulíilled insight. 

[C. The Attainment of Cessation] 

16. And not only the experience of the taste of the noble íruit but also the ability 
to attain the attainment of cessation should be understood as a beneíit of the 
development of understanding. 

17. Now, in order to explain the attainment of cessation there is this set of 
questions: 

(i) What is the attainment of cessation? 

(ii) Who attains it? 

(iii) Who do not attain it? 

(iv) VVhere do they attain it? 

(v) Why do they attain it? 

(vi) How does its attainment come about? 

(vii) How is it made to last? 

(viii) How does the emergence from it come about? 

(ix) Towards what does the mind of one who has emerged tend? 
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(x) What is the diííerence between one who has attained it and one 

who is dead? 

(xi) Is the attainment of cessation íormed or uníormed, mundane or 

supramundane, produced or unproduced? 

18. Herein, (i) What is the attainment of cessation? It is the non-occurrence of 
consciousness and its concomitants owing to their Progressive cessation. 

(ii) Who attains it ? (iii) Who do not attain it ? No ordinary men, no stream- 
enterers or once-returners, and no non-returners and Arahants who are bare- 
insight workers attain it. Butboth non-returners and those with cankers destroyed 
(Arahants) who are obtainers of the eight attainments attain it. For it is said: 
"Understanding that is mastery, owing to possession of two powers, to the 
tranquilization of three íormations, to sixteen kinds of exercise of knowledge, 
and to nine kinds of exercise of concentration, is knowledge of the attainment of 
cessation" (Patis I 97). And these qualiíications are not to be íound together in 
any persons other than non-retumers and those whose cankers are destroyed, 
who are obtainers of the eight attainments. That is why only they and no others 
attain it. 

19. But which are the two poiuersl And the [three /ormations] ... and mastery? 
Here there is no need for us to say anything; for it has all been said in the 
description of the summary [quoted above], according as it is said: 

20. É, Of the tiưo poivers: of the two powers, the serenity power and the insight 
power. [703] 

"What is serenity as a power? The uniíication of the mind and non-distraction 
due to renunciation are serenity as a power. The uniíication of the mind and 
non-distraction due to non-ill will are serenity as a power. The uniíication of the 
mind and non-distraction due to perception of light ... [to non-distraction ... to 
deíining of States ( dhamma ) ... to knowledge ... to gladness ... to the eight 
attainments, the ten kasinas, the ten recollections, the nine charnel-ground 
contemplations, and the thirty-two modes of mindíulness of breathing] 8 ... the 
uniíication of the mind and non-distraction due to breathing out in one who is 
contemplating relinquishment 9 is serenity as a power. 

21. "In what sense is serenity a poiưer ? Owing to the íirst jhãna it does not 
waver on account of the hindrances, thus serenity is a power. Owing to the 
second jhãna it does not waver on account of applied and sustained thought, 
thus serenity is a power ... (etc.) ... Owing to the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception it does not waver on account of the perception of 
the base consisting of nothingness, thus serenity is a power. It does not waver 
and vacillate and hesitate on account of agitation and on account of the 
deíilements and the aggregates that accompany agitation, thus serenity is a 
power. This is the serenity power. 


8. The list in brackets represents in summarized form the things listed at Patis I 94- 
95, repeated in this context in the Patisambhidã but left out in the Vism quotation. 

9. The serenity shown here is access concentration (see Vism-mht 899). 
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22. "What is insight as a power? Contemplation of impermanence is insight as 
a power. Contemplation of pain ... Contemplation of not-self ... Contemplation 
of dispassion ... Contemplation of íading away ... Contemplation of cessation 
... Contemplation of relinquishment is insight as a power. Contemplation of 
impermanence in materiality ... (etc.) ... Contemplation of relinquishment in 
materiality is insight as a power. Contemplation of impermanence in íeeling ... 
in perception ... in íormations ... in consciousness is insight as a power ... 
Contemplation of relinquishment in consciousness is insight as a power. 
Contemplation of impermanence in the eye ... (etc., see XX.9) ... Contemplation 
of impermanence in ageing-and-death ... (etc.) ... Contemplation of 
relinquishment in ageing-and-death is insight as a power. 

23. "In what sense is insight a poĩver ? Owing to the contemplation of 
impermanence it does not waver on account of perception of permanence, thus 
insight is a power. Owing to the contemplation of pain it does not waver on 
account of perception of pleasure ... Owing to the contemplation of not-self it 
does not waver on account of the perception of self... Owing to the contemplation 
of dispassion it does not waver on account of delight ... Owing to the 
contemplation of íading away it does not waver on account of greed ... Owing to 
the contemplation of cessation it does not waver on account of arising ... Owing 
to the contemplation of relinquishment it does not waver on account of grasping, 
thus insight is a power. It does not waver and vacillate and hesitate on account of 
ignorance and on account of the deíilements and the aggregates that accompany 
ignorance, thus insight is a power. 

24. "Oiving to the tranquilừation of three /ormations: owing to the ữanquilization of 
what three íormations? In one who has attained the second jhãna the verbal íormations 
consisting in applied and sustained thought are quite ữanquilized. In one who has 
attained the íourth jhãna the bodily íormations consistừig in ừi-breaths and out- 
breaths are quite tranquilized. In one who has attained cessation of perception and 
íeeling the mental íormations consisting in íeeling and perception are quite 
ừanquilized. It is owừig to the tranquilization of these three íormations. 

25. "Oĩving to sixteen kinds of exercise of knoivledge: owing to what sixteen kinds 
of exercise of knowledge? Contemplation of impermanence is a kừid of exercise 
of knowledge. Contemplation of pain ... Contemplation of not-self ... 
Contemplation of dispassion ... Contemplation of íading away ... Contemplation 
of cessation ... Contemplation of relinquishment ... Contemplation of turning 
away is a kind of exercise of knowledge. [704] The stream-entry path is a kind of 
exercise of knowledge. The attainment of the íruition of stream-entry ... The 
once-return path ... The attainment of the íruition of once-return ... The non- 
return path ... The attainment of the íruition of non-return ... The Arahant path 
... The attainment of the íruition of Arahantship is a kind of exercise of 
knowledge. It is owing to these sixteen kinds of exercise of knowledge. 

26. "Oiving to nine kinds of exercise of concentration: owing to what nine kinds of 
exercise of concentration? The íirst jhãna is a kind of exercise of concentration. 
The second jhãna ... [The third jhãna ... The íourth jhãna ... Th 
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e attainment of the base consisting of boundless space ... The attainment of the 
base consisting of boundless consciousness ... The attainment of the base 
consistừig of nothingness ... ]. The attainment of the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception is a kind of exercise of concentration. And the 
applied thought and sustained thought and happiness and bliss and uniiication 
of mind that have the purpose of attaining the íirst ịhãna ... (etc.) ... And the 
applied thought and sustained thought and happiness and bliss and uniíication 
of mind that have the purpose of attainừig the attainment of the base consisting 
of neither perception nor non-perception. It is owing to these nine kinds of 
exercise of concentration. 10 

27. "Mastery: there are five kinds of mastery There is mastery in adverting, in 
attaining, in resolving, in emerging, in reviewing. He adverts to the íirst jhãna 
where, when, and for as long as he wishes, he has no ditticulty in adverting, 
thus it is mastery in adverting. He attains the íirst jhãna where, when, and for as 
long as he wishes, he has no diííiculty in attaining, thus it is mastery in attaining. 
He resolves upon [the duration of] the íirst jhãna where, ... thus it is mastery in 
resolving. He emerges from the íirst jhãna, ... thus it is mastery in emerging. He 
reviews the íirst jhãna where, when, and for as long as he wishes, he has no 
diííiculty in reviewing, thus it is mastery in reviewing. He adverts to the second 
jhãna ... (etc.) ... He reviews the attainment of the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception where, when, and for as long as he wishes, he 
has no diííiculty in reviewừig, thus it is mastery in reviewing. These are the five 
kinds of mastery" (Patis I 97-100). 

28. And here the words: "Owing to sixteen kinds of exercise of knowledge" 
State the maximum. But in a non-returner the mastery is owing to íourteen kinds 
of exercise of knowledge. If that is so, then does it not come about also in the 
once-retumer owing to twelve? And in the stream-enterer owing to ten?—It does 
not. Because the greed based on the cords of sense desire, which is an obstacle to 
concentration, is unabandoned in them. It is because that is not abandoned in 
them that the serenity power is not períected. Since it is not períected they are 
not, owing to want of power, able to attain the attainment of cessation, which has 
to be attained by the two powers. But it is abandoned in the non-returner and so 
his power is períected. Since his power is períected he is able to attain it. 

Hence the Blessed One said: "Proíitable [consciousness] of the base consisting 
of neither perception nor non-perception in one emerging from cessation is a 
condition, as proximity condition, for the attainment of íruition" (Patth I 159). 
For this is said in the Great Book of the Patthãna 11 with reíerence only to non- 
returners' emerging from cessation. [705] 


10. The nine are the four fine-material ịhãnas, the four immaterial ịhãnas, and the 
access concentration preceding each of the eight attainments, described in the last 
sentence and counted as one. 

11. "The word 'profitable' used in this Patthãna passage shows that it applies only to 
non-returners, otherwise Tunctional' would have been said" (Vism-mht 902). 
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29. (iv) Where do thei/ attain it ? In the five-constituent becoming. Why? Because 
of the necessity for the succession of [all] the attainments (cf. s IV 217). But in the 
four-constituent becoming there is no arising of the íirst jhãna, etc., and so it is 
not possible to attain it there. But some say that is because of the lack of a physical 
basis [for the mind there]. 12 

30. (v) Whi/ do they attain it ? Being wearied by the occurrence and dissolution 
of íormations, they attain it thinking, "Let us dwell in bliss by being without 
consciousness here and now and reaching the cessation that is Nibbãna." 13 

31. (vi) Hoiv does its attainment come about ? It comes about in one who períorms 
the preparatory tasks by striving with serenity and insight and causes the 
cessation of [consciousness belonging to] the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception. One who strives with serenity alone reaches the 
base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception and remains there, while 
one who sừives with insight alone reaches the attainment of íruition and remains 
there. But it is one who strives with both, and aíter períormỉng the preparatory tasks, 
causes the cessation of [consciousness belongừig to] the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception, who attains it. This is in brieí. 

32. But the detail is this. When a bhikkhu who desires to attaừi cessation has 
íinished all that has to do with his meal and has washed his hands and feet 
well, he sits down on a well-prepared Seat in a secluded place. Having íolded 
his legs crosswise, set his body erect, established mindíulness in íront of him, he 
attains the íirst jhãna, and on emerging he sees the íormations in it with insight 
as impermanent, painíul, not-self. 

33. This insight is threeíold as insight that discerns íormations, insight for the 
attainment of íruition, and insight for the attainment of cessation. Herein, insight 
that discems íormations, whether sluggish or keen, is the proximate cause only for 
a path. Insight for the attainment of íruition, which is only valid when keen, is 
similar to that for the development of a path. Insight for the attainment of cessation 
is only valid when it is not over-sluggish and not over-keen. Thereíore he sees those 
íormations with ừisight that is not over-sluggish and not over-keen. 

34. Aíter that, he attains the second jhãna, and on emerging he sees íormations 
with insight in like manner. Aíter that, he attains the third jhãna ... (etc.) ... Aíter 
that, he attains the base consisting of boundless consciousness, and on emerging 
he sees the íormations in it in like manner. Likewise he attains the base consisting 


12. "They say so because of absence of heart-basis; but the meaning is because of 
absence of basis called physical body For if anyone were to attain cessation in the 
immaterial worlds he would become indetinable (appannattika) owing to the non- 
existence of any consciousness or consciousness concomitant at all, and he would be 
as though attained to íinal Nibbãna without remainder of results of past clinging; for 
what remainder of results of past clinging could be predicated of him when he had 
entered into cessation? So it is because of the lack of the necessary tactors that there 
is no attaining of the attainment of cessation in the immaterial worlds" (Vism-mht 
902). 

13. '"Reaching the cessation that is Nibbãna': as though reaching Nibbãna without 
remainder of result of past clinging. 'Inbliss' means without suttering" (Vism-mht 902). 
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of nothingness. On emerging from that he does the íouríold preparatory task, 
that is to say, about (a) non-damage to others' propertỵ (b) the Community's 
waiting, (c) the Master's summons, and (d) the limit of the duration. [706] 

35. (a) Herein, non-damage to others' property reíers to what the bhikkhu has 
about him that is not his personal property: a robe and bowl, or a bed and chair, 
or a living room, or any other kind of requisite kept by him but the property of 
various others. It should be resolved 14 that such property will not be damaged, 
will not be destroyed by fire, water, wind, thieves, rats, and so on. Here is the form 
of the resolve: "During these seven days let this and this not be burnt by fire; let 
it not be swept off by water; let it not be spoilt by wind; let it not be stolen by 
thieves; let it not be devoured by rats, and so on." When he has resolved in this 
way they are not in danger during the seven days. 

36. If he does not resolve in this way, they may be destroyed by fire, etc., as in the 
case of the Elder Mahã Nãga. The elder, it seems, went for alms into the village 
where his mother, a lay follower, lived. She gave him rice gruel and seated him in 
the sitting hall. The elder sat down and attained cessation. While he was sitting 
there the hall caught fire. The other bhikkhus each picked up their seats and 
fled. The villagers gathered together, and seeing the elder, they said, "What a 
lazy monk! What a lazy monk!" The fire burned the grass thatch, the bamboos, 
and timbers, and it encircled the elder. People brought water and put it out. They 
removed the ashes, did repairs, 15 scattered flowers, and then stood respectíully 
waiting. The elder emerged at the time he had determined. Seeing them, he said, 
"I am discovered!/' and he rose up into the air and went to Piyangu Island. This 
is "non-damage to others' property" 

37. There is no special resolving to be done for what is his own personal 
property such as the inner and outer robes or the Seat he is sitting on. He protects 
all that by means of the attainment itselí, like those of the venerable Sanịĩva. And 
this is said: "There was success by intervention of concentration in the venerable 
Saftjĩva. There was success by intervention of concentration in the venerable 
Sãriputta" (Patis I 212—see XII.30). 

38. (b) The Community's ĩvaiting is the Community's expecting. The meaning 
is: till this bhikkhu comes there is no carrying out of acts of the Community And 
here it is not the actual Community's waitừig that is the preparatory task, but the 
adverting to the waiting. So it should be adverted to in this way: "While I am 
sitting for seven days in the attainment of cessation, if the Community wants to 
enact a resolution, etc., I shall emerge beíore any bhikkhu comes to summon 
me." [707] One who attains it aíter doừig this emerges at exactly that time. 


14. “Tt should be resolved': the thought should be aroused. For here the resolve 
consists in arousing the thought. In the non-arising of consciousness-originated 
materiality, etc., and in the absence of support by a postnascence condition, etc., the 
physical body continues the same only for seven days; atter that it suíters wastage. So 
he limits the duration to seven days when he attains cessation, they say" 
(Vism-mht 903). 

15. Paribhaụậa —"repair work": this meaning is not given in PED; cf. M-a IV 157 
(patching of old robes), and M-a I 291. 
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39. But if he does not do so, then perhaps the Community assembles, and not 
seeing him, it is asked, "Where is the bhikkhu so and so?" They reply, "He has 
attained cessation." The Community dispatches a bhikkhu, telling him, "Go 
and summon him in the name of the Community" Then as soon as the bhikkhu 
stands within his hearing and merely says, "The Community is waiting for you, 
íriend," he emerges. Such is the importance of the Community's order. So he 
should attain in such-wise that, by adverting to it beíorehand, he emerges by 
himseli. 

40. (c) TheMaster's summons: here too it is the adverting to the Master's summons 
that is the preparatory task. So that also should be adverted to in this way: 
"While I am sitting for seven days in the attainment of cessation, if the Master, 
after examừiing a case, makes known a course of training, or teaches the Dhamma, 
the origin of which discourse is some need that has arisen, 16 I shall emerge 
beíore anyone comes to summon me." For when he has seated himselí after 
doing so, he emerges at exactly that time. 

41. But if he does not do so, when the Community assembles, the Master, not 
seeing him, asks, "Where is the bhikkhu so and so?" They reply, "He has attained 
cessation." Then he dispatches a bhikkhu, telling him, "Go and summon him in 
my name." As soon as the bhikkhu stands within his hearing and merely says, 
"The Master calls the venerable one," he emerges. Such is the importance of the 
Master's summons. So he should attain in such wise that, by adverting to it 
beíorehand, he emerges himselí. 

42. (d) The limit of duration is the limit of life's duration. For this bhikkhu 
should be very careíul to determine what the limit of his life's duration is. He 
should attain only aíter adverting in this way: "Will my own vital íormations go 
on occurring for seven days or will they not?" For if he attains it without adverting 
when the vital íormations are due to cease within seven days, then since the 
attainment of cessation cannot ward off his death because there is no dying 
during cessation, 17 he consequently emerges from the attainment meanwhile. So 
he should attain only aíter adverting to that. For it is said that while it may be 
permissible to omit adverting to others, this must be adverted to. 

43. Now, when he has thus attained the base consisting of nothingness and 
emerged and done this preparatory task, he then attains the base consisting of 

16. The word atthuppatti ("the origin being a need arisen") is a technical commentarial 
term. "There are four kinds of origins (uppatti) or setting íorth of suttas ( sutta- 
nikkhepa ): on account of the speaker's own inclination ( attaịihãsaya ), on account of 
another's inclination ( parajjhãsaỵa ), as the result of a question asked ( pucchãvasika), 
and on account of a need arisen (atthuppattikaỴ (M-a 115, see also Ch. III.88). 

17. "'Vital /ormations' are the same as life span; though some say that they are the 
life span, heat and consciousness. These are the object only of his normal consciousness. 
There is no death during cessation because dying takes place by means of the tinal 
life-continuum [consciousness]. He should attain only atter adverting thus, 'Let sudden 
death not occur.' For in the case of sudden death he would not be able to declare tinal 
knowledge, advise the bhikkhus, and testiíy to the Dispensation's power. And there 
would be no reaching the highest path in the case of a non-returner" (Vism-mht 904). 
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neither perception nor non-perception. Then aíter one or two turns of 
consciousness have passed, he becomes without consciousness, he achieves 
cessation. But why do consciousnesses not go on occurring in him aíter the two 
consciousnesses? Because the effort is directed to cessation. For this bhikkhu's 
mounting through the eight attainments, coupling together the States of serenity 
and insight, [708] is directed to successive cessation, not to attaining the base 
consisting of neither perception nor non-perception. So it is because the effort is 
directed to cessation that no more than the two consciousnesses occur. 

44. But if a bhikkhu emerges from the base consistừig of nothingness without 
having done this preparatory task and then attains the base consisting of neither 
perception nor non-perception, he is unable then to become without 
consciousness: he returns to the base consisting of nothingness and settles 
down there. 

45. And here the simile of the man and the road not previously travelled may 
be told. A man who had not previously travelled a certain road came to a ravine 
cut by water, or aíter Crossing a deep morass he came to a rock heated by a íierce 
sun. Then without arranging his inner and outer garments, he descended into 
the ravine but came up again for fear of wettừig his belongings and remained 
on the bank, or he walked up on to the rock but on burning his feet he returned 
to the near side and waited there. 

46. Herein, just as the man, as soon as he had descended into the ravine, or 
walked up on to the hot rock, tumed back and remained on the near side because 
he had not seen to the arrangement of his inner and outer garments, so too as 
soon as the meditator has attained the base consisting of neither perception nor 
non-perception, he turns back and remains in the base consisting of nothingness 
because the preparatory task has not been done. 

47. Just as when a man who has travelled that road beíore comes to that place, 
he puts his inner garment on securely, and taking the other in his hand, crosses 
over the ravine, or so acts as to tread only lightly on the hot rock and accordingly 
gets to the other side, so too, when the bhikkhu does the preparatory task and 
then attains the base consisting of neither perception nor non-perception, then 
he achieves cessation, which is the other side, by becoming without 
consciousness. 

48. (vii) Hoĩv is it made to last ? It lasts as long as the time predetermined for its 
duration, unless interrupted meanwhile by the exhaustion of the life span, by 
the waiting of the Community or by the Master's summons. 

49. (viii) Hoiv does the emergence from it come abont ? The emergence comes about 
in two ways thus: by means of the íruition of non-return in the case of the non- 
returner, or by means of the íruition of Arahantship in the case of the Arahant. 

50. (ix) Toiưards ĩvhat does the mind ofone ĨVÌIO has emerged tendl It tends towards 
Nibbãna. For this is said: "When a bhikkhu has emerged from the attainment of 
the cessation of perception and íeeling, íriend Visãkha, his consciousness 
inclines to seclusion, leans to seclusion, tends to seclusion" (M I 302). [709] 
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51. (x) What is the difference betiueen one ĩưho has attained and one ĩvho is deadl 
This is also given in a sutta, according as it is said: "When a bhikkhu is dead, 
íriend, has completed his term, his bodily íormations have ceased and are quite 
still, his verbal íormations have ceased and are quite still, his mental íormations 
have ceased and are quite still, his life is exhausted, his heat has subsided, and 
his íaculties are broken up. When a bhikkhu has entered upon the cessation of 
perception and íeelừig, his bodily íormations have ceased and are quite still, his 
verbal íormations have ceased and are quite still, his mental íormations have 
ceased and are quite still, his life is unexhausted, his heat has not subsided, his 
íaculties are quite whole" (M I 296). 

52. (xi) As to the question is the attainment of cessation formed or unformed, etc.l It is 
not classiíiable as íormed or uníormed, mundane or supramundane. Why? 
Because it has no individual essence. But since it comes to be attained by one 
who attains it, it is thereíore permissible to say that it is produced, not 
unproduced. 18 

This too is an attainment which 
A Noble One may cultivate; 

The peace it gives is reckoned as 
Nibbãna here and now. 

A wise man by developing 
The noble understanding can 
With it himseli endow; 

So this ability is called 
A boon of understanding, too, 

The noble paths allow. 

[D. Worthiness to Receive Giits] 

53. And not only the ability to attain the attainment of cessation but also 
achievement of worthiness to receive giits should be understood as a beneíit of 
this supramundane development of understanding. 

54. For, generally speaking, it is because understanding has been developed 
in these four ways that a person who has developed it, is fit for the giíts of the 


18. The subtleties of the word nipphanna are best cleared up by quoting a paragraph 
from the Sammohavinodanĩ (Vibh-a 29): "The five aggregates are positively-produced 
(parinipphanna ) always, not un-positively-produced ( aparinipphanna ); they are always 
tormed, not uníormed. Besides, they are produced ( nipphanna ) as well. For among 
the dhammas that are individual essences (sabhãva-dhamma) it is only Nibbãna that is 
un-positively-produced and un-produced ( anipphanna)." The Mũla Tĩkã comments on 
this: "What is the diíterence between the positively-produced and the produced? A 
dhamma that is an individual essence with a beginning and an end in time, produced 
by conditions, and marked by the three characteristics, is positiveh/ produced. But 
besides this, what is produced [but not positively produced] is a dhamma with no 
individual essence (asabhãva-dhamma) when it is produced by the taking of a name or 
by attaining [the attainment of cessation]" (Vibh-a 23). Cf. also XIV72 and 77. 
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world with its deities, fit for its hospitality, fit for its oííerings, and fit for its 
reverential salutation, and an incomparable íield of merit for the world. 

55. But in particular, íirstly, One who arrives at development of under-standing 
of the íirst path with sluggish insight and limp íaculties is called, "one who 
will be reborn seven times at most"; he traverses the round of rebirths seven times 
in the happy destinies. One who arrives with medium insight and medium 
íaculties is called, "one who goes from noble íamily to noble íamily"; with two or 
three rebirths in noble íamilies he makes an end of suííerừig. One who arrives 
with keen ừisight and keen íaculties is called, "one who germinates only once"; 
with one rebirth in the human world he makes an end of suííering (see A 1133). 

By developing understanding of the second path, he is called a once-returner. 
He retums once to this world and makes an end of suííering. [710] 

56. By developing understanding of the third path he is called a non-returner. 
According to the diííerence in his íaculties he completes his course in one of five 
ways aíter he has left this world: he becomes "one who attains Nibbãna early in 
his next existence" or "one who attains Nibbãna more than half way through 
his next existence" or "one who attains Nibbãna without prompting" or "one 
who attains Nibbãna with prompting" or "one who is going upstream bound 
for the Highest Gods" (see D III 237). 

57. Herein, one zvho attains Nibbãna earỉy in his next existence attains Nibbãna 
aíter reappearing anywhere in the Pure Abodes, without reaching the middle of 
his life span there. One ĩvho attains Nibbãna more than half ivay through his next 
existence attains Nibbãna aíter the middle of his life span there. One who attains 
Nibbãna without prompting generates the highest path without prompting, 
with little effort. One ĩvho attains Nibbãna Iưith prompting generates the highest 
path with prompting, with effort. One ivho is going upstream bound for the Highest 
Gods passes on upwards from wherever he is reborn [in the Pure Abodes] to the 
Highest Gods' becoming and attains Nibbãna there. 

58. By developing understanding of the íourth path one becomes "liberated by 
íaith," another "liberated by understanding," another "both-ways liberated," 
another "one with the triple clear Vision," another "one with the six kinds of 
direct-knowledge," another "one of the great ones whose cankers are destroyed 
who has reached the categories of discrimination." It was about One who has 
developed the íourth path that it was said: "But it is at the moment of the path 
that he is said to be disentangling that tangle: at the moment of íruition he has 
disentangled the tangle and is worthy of the highest oííerings in the world with 
its deities" (1.7). 

59. The noble understanding, when 
Developed, will these blessings win; 

Accordingly discerning men 
Reịoice exceedingly therein. 

60. And at this point the development of understanding with its beneíits, which 
is shown in the Path of Puriỷication with its headings of virtue, concentration, 
and understanding, in the stanza, 
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“When a wise man, established well in virtue, 
Develops consciousness and understanding, 

Then as a bhikkhu ardent and sagacious, 

He succeeds in disentangling this tangle" (1.1), 
has been fully illustrated. 

The twenty-third chapter called “The Description of the 
Beneíits of Understanding" in the Path of PuriỊication 
composed for the purpose of gladdenừig good people. 
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After we quoted this stanza, 

"When a wise man, established well in virtue, 
Develops consciousness and understanding, 

Then as a bhikkhu ardent and sagacious 
He succeeds in disentangling this tangle" (1.1), 

we then said: 

"My task is now to set out the true sense, 

Divided into virtue and the rest, 

Of this same verse composed by the Great Sage. 

There are here in the Victor's Dispensation 

And who although desiring purity 

Have no right knowledge of the sure straight way— 

Comprising virtue and the other two, 

Right hard to find, that leads to purity— 

Who, though they strive, here gain no purity 
To them I shall expound the comíorting Path 
Of Purification, pure in expositions 
Relying on the teaching of the dwellers 
In the Great Monastery; let all those 
Good men who do desire purity 
Listen intently to my exposition." (1.4) 

Now, at this point that has all been expounded. And herein: 

Now, that the exposition as set íorth 

Is almost free from errors and from flaws 

Aíter collatừig all the expositions 

Of all these meanings classed as virtue and so on 

Stated in the commentarial System 

Of the five Nikãyas—for this reason 

Let meditators pure in understanding 

Desiring puriiication duly show 

Reverence for this Pnth of Puri/ication. 



Path of Purification 


What store of merit has been gained by me 
Desiring establishment in this Good Dhamma 
In doing this, accepting the suggestion 
Of the venerable Sahghapãla, 

One born into the line of íamous elders 
Dvvelling within the Great Monastery, 

A true Vibhajjavãdin, who is wise, 

And lives in pure simplicity devoted 
To discipline's observance, and to practice, 

Whose mind the virtuous qualities of patience, 

Mildness, loving kindness, and so on, grace— 

By the power of that store of merit 
May every being prosper happily 
And now just as the Path of Purification, 

With eight and fifty recitation sections 
In the text, has herewith been completed 
VVithout impediment, so may all those 
Who in the world depend on what is good 
Glad-hearted soon succeed without delay 

[PostScript] 

This Path of Purification was made by the elder who is adorned with supreme 
and pure íaith, wisdom and energy in whom are gathered a concourse of upright, 
gentle, etc., qualities due to the practice of virtue, who is capable of delving into 
and íathoming the views of his own and others' creeds, who is possessed of 
keenness of understanding, who is strong in unerring knowledge of the Master's 
Dispensation as divided into three Pitakas with their commentaries, a great 
expounder, giíted with sweet and noble speech that sprứrgs from the ease born 
of períection of the vocal instrument, a speaker of what is appropriately said, a 
superlative speaker, a great poet, an ornament in the lineage of the elders who 
dwell in the Great Monastery and who are shining lights in the lineage of elders 
with unblemished enlightenment in the superhuman States that are embellished 
with the special qualities of the six kinds of direct-knowledge and the categories 
of discrimination, who has abundant puriíied wit, who bears the name 
Buddhaghosa coníerred by the venerable ones, and who should be called "oi 
Morandacetaka." 

May it continue here to show 
The way to purity of virtue, etc., 

For clansmen seeking out the means 
To íerry them across the worlds 
For just as long as in this world 
Shall last that name "Enlightened One," 

By which, thus puriíied in mind, 

Is known the Greatest Sage, VVorld Chieí. 
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[The /oỉloiving verses are only in Sinhalese texts:] 

By the períormance of such merit 
As has been gained by me through this 
And any other still in hand 
So may I in my next becoming 
Behold the joys of Tãvatimsã, 

Glad in the qualities of virtue 
And unattached to sense desires. 

By having reached the first íruition. 

And havừig in my last life seen 
Metteyya, Lord of Sages, Highest 
Of persons in the VVorld, and 
Helper Delighting in all beings' welfare, 

And heard that Holy One proclaim 
The Teaching of the Noble Dhamma, 

May I grace the Victor's Dispensation 
By realizing its highest fruit. 

[The following verses are only in the Burmese texts:] 

The exposition of the Path of Purifỉcation 

Has thus been made for gladdening good people; 

But this, by reckoning the Pali text, 

Has eight and fifty recitation sections. 


End 
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up.) VIII.168; IX.113; c. of cessation 
(nưodhãnup.) 1.140; VIII.233; XX.90; 

XXII. 113; XXIII.22£; c. of change (vipari- 


nãmãnup.) 1.140; XX.90; XXII.113,116; c. 
of danger ( ãdinãvanup.) 1.140; VIII.43; 
XX.90; XXI.35£; XXII.113, 120; c of the 
desireless ( appnnihitãnup .) 1.140; XX.90; 
XXII.113,117; c. of destruction (khayãn- 
up.) 1.140; XX.90; XXII.113, 114; c. of 
dispassion (nibbidãnup.) 1.140; VIII.233; 
XX.90; XXI.43Í.; XXII. 113; XXIII.22f.; c. 
of dissolution ( bhangãnup .) VIII.224; 
XX.4; XXI.10Í., 25,131; XXII.108,114; c. 
of tading away ( virãgũnup.) 1.140; 
VIII.233; XX.90; XXII.113; XXIII.22£; c. 
of fall (■ vayãnup.) 1.140; XX.90; XXII. 113, 
115; c. of impermanence (aniccãnup.) 
1.140; VIII.233; XX.4,20,90; XXI.26,122; 
XXII.46, 108, 113; xxm.22£ c. of not- 
self (anattãmip.) 1.140; VIII.233; XX.4,20, 
90; XXI122; XXII.113; XXIII.22£; c. of 
pain ( dukkhãnup.) 1.140; VIII.233; XX.4, 
20, 90; XXI. 122; XXII.113; XXIII.22£; c. 
of reílection ( patisankhãnup .) 1.140; 
XX.90; XXI.47, 62, 82; XXII.113, 120; c. 
of relinquishment (patinissaggãn up.) 
vm.233, 236; XX.90; XXII.113; xxm. 22£ ; c. 
of rise and fall (udayabbayãnup.) VIII.224; 
XX.4, 93£; XXI.1; c. of the signless 
(animittãnup.) 1.140; XX.90; XXII.113, 
117; c. of tuming away ( vivatịãnup .) 1.140; 
XX.90; XXII.113,121; XXIII.25; c. of void- 
ness (sunnatãnupassanã) 1.140; XX.90; 
XXII.113, 117 

contentment (santutthitã) 1.151; II.1, 83; 
XVI.86 

contiguous objective íield (sampatta- 
visaya) XIV46, 76; XVII.56 
continuity ( santãna) VIII.n.11; XIII.13,111£; 
XIV114Í., 123; (santati) XI.112, n.21; 
XIII.lll, 113; XIV66,114,124,186,188£, 
197; XVII.74,165,170,189,204,223,271, 
310; XIX.23; XX.22, 26,102, n.23; XXI.3, 
n.3, n.41; XXII.89, 128 
contraction (samvatta) XIII.28Í. 
conventional, convention (sammuti) VII.n.7, 
n.19; VIII.l; XVI.n 18; XVII.171 
conveying (abhinĩhãrà) XI.93,117; XIII.16, 
95 

coolness (sĩtibhãva ) VIII.77 
co-presence (santhãna) XVII.76; (s ahatịhãna) 
XIII.116 
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cords of sense desire, the five ( paiĩcakãma- 
gunà) I.155Í.; IV87, n.24. See also sense 
desire 

core (sãra) 1.140; XIV91; XX.16,90; XXI.56, 
59; XXII. 118 

correct knowledge (yathãbhũtanãna) 

XIX. 25 

correct knowledge and Vision ( yathũbhũta- 
nãnadassanà) 1.32, 140; XX.90; XXII.113, 
119 

coupling, coupled ( yuganaddha) IV117; 
XXII.46; XXIII.43 

course of action ( kamma-patha ) 1.17; VII.59, 
n.25; XXII.63, 75 

course of an existence ( pavatta, pavatti) 

XVI. 23, 42; XVII.89, 126£, 193; XIX.16; 

XX. 44. See also occurrence 
covetousness (abhiịịhã) 1.42, 140; XII.19; 

XVII. 251 

craving (tanhã) 1.2, 13; III. 17, 78; IV87; 
VII.7Í., 15^ 27£, 59, n.25; VIIL247; XI.26; 
XIV162, n.14; XVI.23, 28, 31, 61, 86, 93; 
XVII.37, 48, 51, 163, 233£, 286, 292; 

XIX.4,13; XX.9, 82, 97, 125; XXI.19 
cruelty (vihimsã) IX.94, 99; XV28 
CũỊa-Abhaya, etc., see under individual 
names, Abhaya, etc. 

CũỊa-Nãga-Lena (Cave) IV36 
curiosity ( ĩhaka ) XVIII.31 
cutting off (samuccheda) 1.12; XXII.122 
Dakkhinagiri IV10 
Dãnava (Demon) XI.97 
danger (ãdĩnava), see contemplation of d. 
Datta Thera, Mahã XX.110; XXI.n.38 
Datta-Abhaya Thera III.84 
death (cuti) IVn.13; VIII.241; XIII.14,17£, 
24, 76; XIV98,110,123; XVII.113£, 131£, 
135£, 164,232, n.43, n.45; XIX.24; XX.31, 
43, 47; ( marana ) 111.105; IV63; VII.l, 16, 
59; vílì.lí.; IX.7, 75; XIII.91; XIV111; 
XVI.31, 46£, 59; XVII.48,163, 278; XVI- 
11.30; XIX.15, XX.25; XXI.24, 34; 
XXII.116, 118; XXIII.42, n.17 
deathless (amata) XV42; XVI.10, 15, 90; 

XXI. 103; XXII.20 

decad (dasaka) XVII.149, 151£, 156, 189£, 
n.26; XVIII.5Í.; XX.22, 28, 70 
decade (dasaka) XX..50Í. 
deceit (mãyấ) 1.151; III.95; VII.59 
dedicated ( niyyãtita) III.124 


deeds, see kamma 

deíilement ( kilesa, sankilesa) 1.13, 54, 140; 
111.18, 26; IV.31, 84£; VII.59, n.25; 
VIII.236; XII.17; XIV145, 199; XVI.68; 
XVII.136,140, 244, 281; XX.110; XXI. 18, 
41,105,117; XXII.7,19£, 45,49, 65; XXI- 
11.2 

deíining ( vavatthãnn) XI.27; XIV11; XVIII.37; 

XX.130; d. of States (i dhamma-vavatthãna ) 
1.140; d. of the four elements (catudhã- 
tu-vavatthãna) III.6,105; XI.27Í. 
deity (deva, devatã) 1.150; III.58,118; VII.1, 
59, Ìl5£, n.14; IX.69; X.24; XI.97; XII.72; 
XIV111, 193; XVII. 134, 154, 278, n.43; 
XX.15 

delight (nandi, abhinandana) 1.140; VII.59, 
n.25; VIII.233; XVI.61, 93; XVII.30; 

XX. 90; XXI. 11; XXII.113; XXIII.23; (rati) 

XXI. 28 

delimitation of íormations (sankhãra- 
pariccheda) XVIII.37; XX.4; XXII.112 
delimiting-matter (pariccheda-rũpa) XIV77 
deliverance (vimutti) 1.32; IV117; VIII.239; 

XIII. 12; XXII.66, see rnmd-d. 
delusion (moha) 1.90, n.14; 11.84,86; III.74Í., 
95,128; IV87; VII.59; XII.63; XIII.64, 77; 
XIV93, 159, 161, 170, 176; XVI.69; 
XVII.52, 292; xxn.ll, 49, 61 
dependent origination (paịicca-samuppãda) 
VII.9£, 22, 28; XVII passim; xvín.n.8; 
XIX 11£; XX.6, 9, 43, 98,101 
dependently-originated ( paịiccasamup- 
pannà) XVII.3Í.; XX.101 
deportment (iriyãpatha) 1.61, 70. See also 
posture 

derived materiality, derivative m. (upãdã- 
rũpa) VIII.180; XIV.36Í.; XVII.77; 
XVIII.4,14 

Descent of the Gods ( devorohana) XIII.72£ 

desirable ạt tha) XVlì.127,178 

desire (panidhi) 1.140; XX.90; XXI.73, 122; 

XXII. 113, 117 

desire, sensual, see sense d. 
desire for deliverance ( muccitukamyatã ) 
XXI.45, 79, 99,131£ 

desireless ( appanihita ) 1.140. See also 
contemplation of the d.; d. element 
(i appanihita-dhãtu) XXI.67; d. liberation 
(appanihita-vimokkha) XXI.70£ 
despáir (í ipãyãsa) XVI.31, 52£; XVII.2, 48 
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destiny, destination (gati ) VIII.34; XIII.69, 
92f.; XIV111, 113; xvứ. 135, 148, 160 
destruction ( khaya ) 1.140; VIII.227, 231, 
233; X.38; XI. 104; XIV69; XVI.69; 
XVII. 102; XX.14, 21, 40; XXI.10, 24, 69; 
XXII. 122. See also contemplation of d. 
determining ( voịịhapana ) 1.57; IVn.13; 

XIV108, 120; XV36; XVII.138; XX.44 
Devadatta XII.138 
Devaputtarattha VIII.243 
Deva Thera, Mahã VIII.49 
development, developing ( bhãvanã ) 1.140; 
III.27Í.; XIV13,206; XVI 95,102; XVII.60, 
76; XXII.92, 124, 128 

dhamma (dhamma) 1.34; VII. 1,60,68£, n.l, 
n.4, n.7; VIII.245, n.54, n.65, n.68, n.70; 
x.n.7; XI.104; XII.n.21; XIV23, n.27, n.78; 

XVI. n.25; XXII.79; XXIII.n.18. See also 
law & State; dh. body (dhamma-kãya) 

VII. 60; VIII.23; dh. devotee (dhammãnu- 
sãrin) XXI.74, 89 

Dhammadinna Thera, XII.80; XX.111 
Dhammaguttã XII.39 
Dhammarakkhita Thera, Mahã III.53 
Dhammãsoka III.111 
Dhammika XIV27 
Dhananịaya XII.42 
Dĩpankara VII.34 

direct-knowledge (abhinnã) 1.11,140, n.6; 
III.5, 14£, 120; IV75, 78; VII.30; XI. 122; 
XII passim; XIII passim; XVII.61, 102; 
XX.3, 31; XXII.106; XXIII.58 
directing on to (abhiniropana) IV.90; 
XVI 77,100 

discerning ( pariggaha ) IV114; VIII.180; 
XVIII.3Í.; XIX.4£; XXII.39; d. of condi- 
tions ( paccayaparigợaha) XIX passim; 
XX.4, 130; XXII. 112 
disciple (sãvaka) 1.98,131; IV55; XIV31 
discipline (vinaya) 1.32 
discord (vivãdà) VII.59 
discrimination ( paịisambhidã ) 1.11; XIV21Í.; 

XVII. 33, 305; XX 111; XXIII.58 
disease (roga) XI.21; XX.18; XXI.35,48,59; 

XXII.98 

dispassion (nibbidã) 1.32, 140; III.22; 

VIII. 224; X.52; XXI.26, 135. See also 
contemplation of d. 

dispensation (sãsana) 1.10; VIII.152 


dissolution ( bhmìga) VIII.234, 242; XIII.lll; 
XIV.59, XIX.11; XX.22, 26; XXI.11; 
XXII.115, 118. See also contemplation 
of d. 

distension ( vitthambhana) XI.37, 84£, 89£, 
93, n.23 

distinction (visesa) III.22, 26,128 
distraction ( vikkhepa) III.4, n.3 
diversiíication (papancà) VII.59; XVI.n.17 
diversity (nãnatta ) XVII.309, 311; XX.102 
divine abiding (brahma-vihãra) III.105£; 
VII.63; IX passim 

divine ear element ( dibba-sotadhãtu) 
III. 109, XII.2, 136; xm.ll, 109 
divine eye ( dibba-cakkhu) III. 109; V30, 35£; 

XII. 100, 129, 136; XIII.9, 72£, 80, 124; 
XX.120 

divine world ( deva-loka ) XVII.141 
doer ( kãrakn ) XVI.90; XVII.273, 282, 302; 
XIX.20; XX.16 

dog-practice ( kukkurn-kiriyã) XVII.246 
domain ( gocara) X.20; XIV.26; XV. 11; 
XXII.46 

door (dvãra) 1.53, n.16; IVn.13; X.17; X.22; 
XIV47, 78, 98, 108; 115£, 121, 141, 152; 
XV4, 36£; XVII.51, 61, 127, 136£, 228; 
XIX.8; XX.9, 70. See also mind-d., etc. 
dominance (adhipateyyà) XXII. 102 
doubt ( kankhã) VIII.224; XIX passim; 
XXII. 112 

dream (supina) IX.62; XIV114, n.45 
duty ( vatta) 117; III.66£; IV3 
dyad ( duka ) XIII.n.20 
eấr (sota) XIV36, 38, 49, 117; XV3; XX.70; 
e. base ( sotãyatana) XV3£; e. conscious- 
ness (sotavinnãná) XIV96£, 101,117,179; 
e.-c. element (sota-viũnãna-dhãtu) XV17£; 
e. element ( sota-dhãtu ) XIII.2; XV17£; e. 
íaculty (sotindriya) XVI.1 
earth ( pathavĩ) VII.41; XI.28£, 33, 41, 87; 

XIII. 43, 99; XIV35, 62; XV30, 34, 39; 
XVIII.19; e. element ( pathavĩ-dhãtu ), see 
earth; e. kasina ( pnthavĩ-kasina ) III.105Í., 
131; IV passim; XII.95, 132, 138 

effacement (s allekha) 1.116,151; 11.84, 86 
effort (vãyãma) XXII.39, 66; (padhãna), see 
endeavour 

eightíold path (aịthangika-maggà) XVI.75Í., 
95; XXII.33 
ekabĩjin XXIII.55 
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element (dhãtu) 1.86, 97; III.80; VII.28, 38, 
n.l; VIII.43, 60, 159, 180, n.43, n.68; 
IX.38; XI.27Í., 87£, 93, 104, n.19; XII.37; 
XIV47,65; XV17£, n 11; XVI.59; XVII.156; 
XVIII.5, 9,19; XX.9, 64 
elephant (hatthin) XXI.n.15 
embryo (kalala) VIII.30; XVII.117, 152 
emergence (vuịthãna) IV.131; XVI.23; 

xx.44£; XXI.83Í.; XXIII.13, 49 
endeavour (padhãna) IV.55; XII.50f.; 
XXII.33Í., 39, 42 

energy ( viriya ) 1.18, 26, 33, 111; 11.88; 
111.24; IV45£, 51, 72, 113; VII.7, n.8; 
IX.124; XII.12, 17, 50; XIV133, 137,159, 
170,176,183; XVI.l, 86; XVII.72; XX.119; 
XXII.35Í. 

engagement (abhinipãta ) XVIII. 19 
Enlightened One (buddlm ) III.128; IV55; 
Vlĩ.lí., 26,52; VIII.23,155; IX.124; XI. 17; 
XII. 1; XIII. 16, 18, 31; XIV31; XVI.20; 
XXI.118; XXIII.ll 

enlightenment ( bodhi , sambodhi) 1.140 
enlightenment íactor ( boịịhanga , sam- 
boỊịhanga) IV51Í; VIII.141, 239; XVI.86; 

XX. 21; XXI.111; XXII.22, 33, 38f., 42 
ennead ( navaka ) XVII.194. See also life-e. 

and sound-e. 

entering into (pakkhanãana) XIV.140; 

XXI. 18; XXII.n.2 

envy (issã) III.95; VII.59; XIV170,172 
equanimity ( upekkhã ) I.n.14; III.5,9,12,21, 
105f., n 6; IV51, 112f., 156f., 182, 193; 
VII. 18; VIII.74; íx.88£, 92, 96, 101, 119, 
123; XII 37, 131; XIII.9; XIV12, 83, 85£, 
119,126f., 154; XV28; XVI.86; XVII. 160; 

XX. 44, 121; XXI.63, 83, 114; XXII.42; e. 
about íormations ( sankhãrupekkhã ) 

XXI. 61Í., 79, 131, 135; XXII.23, 26, 29, 
121; e. íaculty (upekkhindriya) XIII.9; 
XVI. 1 

eon ( knppa ) XI.102; XIII.16; XI.205; XX.73 
equipoise ( tãdibhãva ) 1.10; VII.71 
escape ( nissarana ) 1.32; IV.82; VII.29; 

XVI. 15 

essence ( bhãva ) 1.32; VIII.234, n.68; 

XVII. 14; e., individual (sabhãva), see 
individual e. 

eternity view, eternalism (sassataditịhi) 
XVI.85; xvíl.22, 235, 286, 310; XVII.29; 
XX.102; XXI.28; XXII.112 


eunuch ( panậaka ) V41; XIV111 
evilness of wishes ( pữpicchatã ) III.95 
exalted (mahaggata) II.5, 13; IV74; X.34; 
XIII.12, 106, 120; XIV15; XVII.53, 140; 

XIX. 15; XX.44; XXIII.4 
event (samaya) VII.n.1 
exclusive, absolute ( advaya ) V38 
exertion (paggaha) VIII.74; XX. 119; XXII.45 
existence ( atthitã ) XVII.n.l; ( atthibhãva ) 

XVII.n.16; ( bhava) VII.n.6; IX.97. See also 
becoming 

existing ( viịịamãna) IX.123; ( vattamãna ) 
XVI. 68 

expansion ( vivaịịn) XIII.28f.; XX.73 
experiencer ( upabhunịaka ) XVII.171; ( veda- 
ka) XVI.90; XVII.273, 282; XX.16 
extension (vaặịhanà) III.109; IV126Í.; V26; 
XIII.6 

extent ( addhã , addhãna) IV78; VIII.165; 
XIII.lllí.; XIV186Í. 

external ( bahiddhã, bãhira) XI.107; XIII.106Í.; 
XIV19, 73, 192, 198; XX.73; XXI.83Í.; 
XXII.5, 45; XXIlí.4 

extinction (of craving, etc.) ( nibbãna, 
parinibbãna), see Nibbãna 
eýe ( cakkhu) 1.42, 53, n.14; VII.27; X.16; 
XIV36Í., 47, 73, 115, 117, 213; XV3; 

XVI. 6; XVII. 127; xx.6£, 44, 94, XXI. 11, 
55f., XXIII.22; e. base ( cakkhãyatana ) 
XV3£; XVI.10; e.-consciousness (cakklm- 
vinũãna) 1.57; XIV47, 54, 95£, 101, 107, 
117, 179; XVI. 10; XVII.73, n.20; XX.44; 
e.-c. element ( cakkhuvinnãna-dhãtu ) 
XV17; XVI.10; e. decad (i cakkhu-dasaka ) 

XVII. 156, 190; e-door ( cakkhudvãra ) 
XIII. 118; XIV117; e. element ( cakkhu- 
dhãtu) XV17; e. faculty ( cakkhundriya) 
XVI. 1 

íaculty (indriya) 1.42,56£, 100; III.18; IV45, 
61, 117£, 186; XI.107; XIV58Í-, 73, 79, 
115, 134; XVI.lí., 10, 86; XVII.91, 127, 
150,163; XVIII.n.8; XX.9, 21; XXI.75, 89, 
n.31; XXII.22, 33, 37,42; XXIII.51,55, 56 
íading away ( virãga ) 1.32, 140; VIII.235, 
245; XX.7; XXI.ll. See also contempla- 
tion of £a. 

íaith (saddhã) 1.26,68,98; III.74Í., 122; IV45, 
142; VII. 7,115£, n.4, n.8; XII. 17; XIV133, 
140, 148, 155; xví.l, 10, 86; XVII.84; 

XX. 118; XXI.74, 89,128, n.34; XXII.37, 42 
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íaith devotee (saddhanusarin) XXI.74, 89 
fall (vãya) 1.140; VIII.227,231, 233; XIV69; 
XV15; XVI.35; XVII. 102; XX.7,94; XXI.6, 
22. See also rise and £, contemplation 
of £, and contemplation of rise and f. 
íalse speech ( musãvãda ) 1.140; XXII.66 
far (dura) XIV73,194, 209 
íatalism ( niyata-vãda ) XVII.313 
fate (niyati) XVII.117 
fear ( bhaya ) III.124. See also terror, and 
appearance as t. 

íeeling (' uedanã) IV182,193; VII.14,28,38, 
n.13; VIII.230; IX.lll; X.50; XIV125Í., 
134,144,197£, XV14; XVI.35; XVII.2, 9, 
32, 51, 163, 228£, 294; XVIII.8, 13, 91£; 
XIX. 13; XX.7, 9, 94; XXI.11, 56; XXII.22, 
34, 126; XXIII. 13, 22, 24 
íemminity íaculty (itthindriya) XIV58; XVI 
íoetus (gabbha ) IV34. See also embryo 
Íetter ( samyoịana ) IV87; XIV172; XXII.45, 
47, 48, 122; XXIII.2 

fewness of wishes ( appicchatã ) 1.151; 

II. 12Í., 83f.; XIV155; XVI.86 
íictitious-cause view (visamahetu-ditthi) 

XVII. 22; XXII. 112 
íield (khetta) XIII.31 

íinal knowledge (annã) XVI.3; XXIII.n.17 
fine-material becoming ( rũpa-bhava ) IV78; 
vn.9f.; VIII.241; f.-m. sphere (rữpãvacam) 

III. 13, 23; IV74, 138; x.2£, 18; XIII.5; 
XIV15, 86, 104, 112, 127, 157, 182, n.36; 

XVI. 92; XX.31 

fire (tejo) XIII.32Í.; XIV35; XV34; XVIII.6; 
f. element (teịo-dhãtu) V30; XI.28Í., 36, 
41, 87; XIV35; XV30; XX.40; f. kásiná 
(tejo-kasina) III.105f.; V5; XIII.95 
Five-crest ( pancasikha ) XII.79 
ílavour (rasá) XIV47, 57; XVII.156; XVII.2, 
11; £ base ( rasãyatana ) XV3£; £ element 
(rasa-dhãtu ) XV17 

ílood ( oghn) IV87; VII.59; XIV202, 226£; 
xxiì.56, 70 

íocus ( ãpãtha) 1.57; XIII.99; XIV116, 134; 

XVII. 127, 136, 235; XXII.89 

food (ãhãra), see nutriment; ( bhoịana) 1.93; 
IV40 

íorest (aranna) II.9,48; VIII.158; £ dweller 
(ãrannika) II.2,47 

íormation (sankhãra) IV62; VII.7£, 37, 59; 
VIII. 175, 180, 236, 243; x.44£; XIII.41; 


XIV131Í., 214, n.81; XV14; XVI.35, 52, 
89; XVII.2,44,51, 53, 60£, 163,173,199, 
251,292; XVIII.13,19; XIX.il, 13; xx.6£, 
21, 83, 94; XXI.21, 34, 57, 61£, 129; 
XXII.22; XXIII.10, 13, 22, 30 
íormed (sankhata) VII.83; VIII.245; 
XIV216, 223; XV15, 25, 40; XVI.23, 102; 
XVII.45; XX. 17, 101; XXI.18 
foul, íoulness ( asubha) 1.103, 122; III.57Í., 
122, n.27; VI passim; VIII.148; XIV224; 
XXII.34, 53 

íoundation of mindíulness ( satipaịịhãna ) 
1.6, 51; VIII.239, n.47; XIV141; XVI.86; 
XXII.33, 39, 42 

Four Divine Kings, see Catumahãrãjã 
íraud (sữịheyya) 1.151; III.95; VII.59 
íriend (mitta) 149; III.61£, 95 
Íruit of cause (phala) XIV22; XV24; XVI.63, 
85; XVII.105, 168, 174, 250, 288£, 291, 
310; XX. 102; XXII.48 
íruit of asceticism (sãmanna-phala) XVI.89; 
XXIII.3 

íruition iphala) 1.35,37; IV78; VII.91; xm.120; 
XIV105,121; XXI.125£; XXII.15£; xxm.3, 
28,49; £ attainment (phala-samãpatti) IV78; 
XXIII .3, 5 

full awareness ( sampaịanna ) 1.48; III.95; 
IV172; VIII.43 

full understanding ( parinnã) XI.26; xx.2£, 
89; XXII.92, 105£, 128 
íunction (kicca, rasa) 1.21; XXII.92 
íunctional (kriyấ) 1.57; X.14; XIV106Í., 127, 
183£; XIX.8; XX.31, 44 
gain (lãbhà) 1.31,42, 61, 65 
Gangã (Ganges in India, Mahaveli in Sri 
Lanka) 111.37,53; IV24; XII.128; XIII.n.19 
GaruỊa (demon) VII.43; XII.n.19 
General of the Dhamma ( dhamma-senãpati ). 

See also Sãriputta Thera 
generation (yoni) XIII.69; XVIII.148 
generosity ( cãga) VII.107Í. 

Ghosita XII.40£ 

ghost {petà) XIII.93; XVII.154, 178 
gift, giving (dãna) VII.94,107£; IX.39,124; 

XIV84£, 206; XVII.60, 81, 293 
Girikandaka-vihãra IV96 
giving up (pariccãgá) VIII.236; XXI.18 
gladdening (pãmujja) 1.32,140 
gladness (muditã) III.105£; VII.18; IX.84£, 
95, 100, 119, 122; XIV133, 154£, 181 
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Godatta Thera, Abhidhammika IV76 
goer (gamakà) XVI.90 
going and Corning back with the medita- 
tion subject (gatapaccãgata ) XIV28 
gossip (samphappalãpa) 1.140; XXII.66 
graspable entity ( viggaha) XVn.l; XVI.n.6; 

xx.n.28 

grasping (, ãdãna ) 1.140; VIII.233; XVII.308; 

XX. 90; XXI.11; XXII. 113, 118; XXIII.23 
Great Monastery ( mahãvihãra) 1.4; III.53; 

IX.65 

great primary ( mahã-bliũta ), see primary 
Great Shrine ( mahãcetỉya ) IV95 
greed ( lobha) 11.84; 111.95,128; IV87; VII.59; 
xm.64,77; XIV90,159,161,205; XVII.129; 
XXII.11, 49,61; (rãga) 1.90,137,140; 11.86; 
III.74f., 122; IV85, 192, n.24; VII.76; 

VIII. 233, 247; IX.97Í., 101; XII.63; 

XVI. 61, 69; XVII.103, 138, 235; XX.90; 

XXI. 11, 123; XXII.28, 48, 60, 113; XXI- 
11.23 

grieí ( domanassa ) 1.42; IV184, n.48; IX.99,111; 
XIII.9; XIV90, 127£; XV28; XVI.31, 50f.; 

XVII. 48; XX.71; g. element ( domanassa- 
dhữtu) XV28; g. íaculty (domanassa-indriya) 
xm.9; XVI. 1 

gross (oịãrikà) VIII. 176; XIV72, 192, 198, 
203 

group ( kalãpa ) VIII.224, n.45; XI.88; 
XIVn.27, n.32; XVII.156; XVII.n.5; XIX 
passim; XX.76Í. 

growth (upacaya) XIV66; XVII.74 
Gutta Thera, Mahã Rohana IV135; XII.9 
habit (sĩla) 1.38 
Hamsapãtana, Lake XIII.38 
"hand-grasping question" (hatthagahana- 
panha) VIII.142 
Hankana XX. 110 

happiness ( pĩti) 1.32, 140; III.5, 8, 12, 21, 
n.6; IV51, 74, 86, 94, 182; Vlíl.226, 230; 

IX. 112; XIV86, 128, 133, 136, 156, 159, 
169, 180; xví.86; XVII.160; XX.115; 
XXI. 19; XXII.42; XXIII.26 

happy destiny (sugati) XVII. 135f., 160 
harsh speech ( pharusa-vãcã ) 1.140; XXII.66 
hate (dosà) 1.90; 11.86; III.74Í., 95,128; IV87, 
192; VII.59; IX.2, 15; XII.63; XIII.64, 77; 
XIV89, 92, 170f., 205; XVI.69; xxn.ll, 
49, 61 

Hatthikucchipabbhãra III.102; IV10 


head hair ( kesa) VII.28; VIII.83; XI.48 
hearing (savana) XIV117; XVII.127 
heart (hadaya) VIII.111; XI.59; XIII.9; 
XIV78; XV3; XVIII.4; h. basis (hadaya- 
vatthu) XIII.99, n.5; XIV60, 78, 97, 108, 
128, n.13, n.26, n.47; XVII.128,163,209, 
n.36; XVIII.7; XX.70; XXIII.n.12 
heaven (saggà) VII.17, n.14; XIII.83, 94 
heavenly abiding (dibba-vihãra) VII. 63, 
n.28 

hell (niraya) 1.156; VII.n.14; IX.20, n.3; 
XIII.33, 79, 92; XIV193, 207; XVII.137, 
153, 178 

higher consciousness (adhicitta) 1.10; 
VIII.73f., 173 

higher than human State (uttari manussa- 
dhamma) 1.69 

higher understanding (adhipannã) 1.10; 

VIII. 173 

higher virtue (adhisĩla) 1.10; VIII.173 
Himalaya (himavant ) VII.42, n.16; XIII.38, 
48; XXI.43 

hindrance (nivarana) 1.140, III.15; IV31Í., 
86, 104; VI.67; VII.59; VIII.233; IX.102; 
XIV202; XXIII.57, 71 

house-to-house seeker (sapadãna-cãrika) 
11.2, 31 

human (manussa ) XIV111; XVII.154 
humour ( dhãtu ) VIII.159; (dosa) III.80 
hypocrisy ( vimhãpana) 1.67 
idea (anubodha) XVI.84 
identity (ekatta) XVII.167, 309; XX. 102; 

XXI. 52 

idleness (kosajja) IV47, 72; VIII.74; XII.17 
ignorancè (avijja) 1.140; III. 17; IV87; VII.7Í., 
59; XII. 17; XIV229; XV28; XVII.2,36,43, 
48, 51f., 58f., 103, 163, 274, 292; XX.8, 
97; XXII.28, 45, 48, 56, 60 
illumination (obhãsa) XII. 17; XX. 107 
ill-will ( vyãpãda) 1.140; 111.122; IV86, 104; 

IX. 93, 98; XIV.227; XV.28; XVI.10; 

XXII. 25,54,62 
Illĩsa XII.127 

immaterial (arũpa) VIII.180; XIVn.36; XVI- 
II.8, 15; XX.43; XXI.86; i. becoming 
(arũpabhava) m.118; IV78; vn.9f.; XVII. 150; 
XXI.34; i. septad (arũpn-saUaka) XX.76,126; 
i. sphere ( arũpãvacara) III.13, 23; X.10; 
XIV15, 87, 104, 109, 182, 206; XVI.92; 
XX.31; i. State ( ãruppa ) III.105; Vn.5; 
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VII.28; XI. 104; X passim; XIV87; i. world 
(arũpa-loka) XVI.85;XVII.134; XXIII.n.12 
impact ( abhighãta ) XIV37 
impediment ( palibodha ) III.29f.; IV.20; 

XVI. 23; xxiì.97 

imperíection (upakkilesa) VIII.224; XIII.2; 

XX. 105Í.; XXI.l 

impermanent, impermanence (nnicca) 
1.140; VIII.234, n.64; XI. 104, n.18; XII.26; 
XIV3, 69, 224, 229; XVI.89, 99; XIX.26; 
XX passim, 47f„ 85, 103, 126; XXI.3Í., 
10f., 33, 48, 51, 59, 68, 88, 129, n.3; 
XXII.22, 53; XXIII.32 
imperturbable ( ãnenịa ) X.19; XII.16, n.l; 

XVII. 44, 60, 252 

impinging (ghaịịana, sanghaịịana) 1.53; 

XIV73, 115, 134; XVII.308 
impulsion (javana ) 1.57, n.16; IV33, 74f., 
132, 138, n.13, n.21, n.22; X.10; XIII.5, 
117; XIV98, 121, 152, 188, 197, n.27; 

XV.36Í.; XVII.87, 103, 129, 136f., 293; 
XIX.14; XX 44; XXI.129; XXII.16,19 
incalculable ( asankheyya ) XIII.16,29,55 
indeterminate (avyãkata) 11.78; XIV94,126, 
129,132,179f., 198, 209; XVII.51 
individual essence ( snbhãva ) I.n.14; 
III.115Í; IV.45, 53; v.n.5; VI.35, 84; 
VII.n l; VIII.40, 246, n.12, n.16, n.68, 
n.70; IX.123; X.20, n.7; XI.25,27,42, n.18; 
XIV7Í., 68, 73, 82, 91, 126f., 129, 143, 
163, 198, 200, 203f., n.4; XV14, 15, 20f., 
26, 32; XVI.35, 85, n.23; XVII.68, 110, 
312, n.6; XX.103; XXI. n.4, n.33; XXII.58, 
92, 100; XXIII.52, n.18 
individuality ( sakkãya ) IV155,192; XVI.85; 

XVII.243; XXII.48, 112; XXIII.2 
Indra XII.137; XX.114,121 
inductive insight ( naya-vipassanã) XX.2,21 
iníerence (anumãna) XII.n.7; XVII.202; 
xx.n.13 

iníerential knowledge (anvaya-nãna) 

XXI. 17; XXII. 115 

iníerior (hĩna) 1.33; XIV193, 208; XV29; 
XVII.53, 138 

iníeriority (hĩnatã) XVII.271 
inherence (samavãya) XVI.91 
inherent tendency {anusaya) 1.13; VII.59; 
IX.88; XVI.64, n.18; XVII.238; xx.n.33; 

XXII. 45, 60, 73, 83f. 


initiative, element of ( armnbhn-dhatu ) IV52, 
124; XV25, 28 

inquiry (vĩmamsã) 1.33; 11.24; XII.12, 50; 

XVI. 86; XVII.72; XXII.36 

insight (vipassanã) 1.6, 7, n.3; III.56, n.7; 
VII.30; VIII.43,180, 222, 233, 236£; IX.97, 
104; X.52; XI.121; xvm.5, 8, n.2; XX.81, 
83,91,105f., n.33; XXI.lí., 73,130; XXII. 1, 
25, 46, 89, 113, 118; XXIII.7, 20, 31, 33; 
i., eighteen Principal (aịịhãrasa mahã-vi- 
passanã) I.n.38; XX.89Í.; XXII.113; i. into 
States that is the higher understanding 
(adhipannã-vipassanã) 1.140; XX.90; XXI. 11, 
25; XXII.113,118; i. knowledge (vipassanã- 
nãnà) VII.30; vní.43, 60; XXI.11; i. leadừig 
to emergence (vutthãnagãmini-vipassanã) 
XXI.83Í. 

insistence ( abhinivesa ) 1.140. See also in- 
terpreting 

intention ( ađhippãya ) XIV61, n.27 
interestedness (vyãpãra) XVIII.31. See 
also uninterest 

internal (ajjhatta) IV141; XI.32Í.; XIII.105f.; 
XIV.10, 19, 73, 192, 198, 224, n.75; 
XXI.83Í. 

interpreting ( abhinivesa ) 1.140, n.14; 
XIII. 10; XIV8, 19, 130, 164, 228, n.6; 

XVII. 244; XX.90; XXI.73, 83f.; XXII.54, 
113, 118, 120. See also misinterpreting 
& insistence 

intervention ( vipphãra ) IV.89; XII.27; 
XIV132, n.58 

intimation ( vinnatti) I.n.16; XI.107; XIV61Í., 
79, n.27, n.33; XVII.61; XX.31 
investigation (santĩrana) 1.57; XIV97Í., 119; 

XV36; XVII.129; XX.44 
investiữation-of-states (dhammavicaya) 
_ IV51; XVI.86 
ĩsadharapabbata VII.42 
I-shall-come-to-know-the-unknown fac- 
ulty (anannãtannassãmỉtindriya) XVI.lt. 
Jambếidĩpa (India) V2; VII.23,42,44; XII.75; 
xx.n.l 

Jambu (Rose-apple) River I.n.37 
Jambu Tree VII.42 
íatilaka VIII. 18; XII.40 
ịhãna (ịhãna) 1.6, 140; III.5, 8, 11, 21, 107; 
IV78, 79f.; VIII.141f., 179, 227, 233, 241; 
IX.90; X passim; XII.2f., 130; XIII.5f., 35; 
XIV12, 86f., 127, 158, 206; XVII.66, 92, 
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143; XVIII.3; XX.9; XXI.75, 111, 116; 
XXIII.11, 21, 26, 29; j. íactor ( ịhãnanga ) 
III.5, 21, 25; IV32, 86,132; VI.67; VII.28; 
XII.7; XIV86; XVIII.3; XXI.113f. 

Jĩvaka XII.61 
Jotika VIII.18; XII.40 

joy (s omanassa) 1.140; IV184; IX.88, 100, 
111; XIII.9; XIV12,83,98f., 109,119,126£, 
180; XV28; XX.31, 71; XXI.114; ị.ỷaculty 
(somanassindriya) XIII.9; XVI. 1 
Kaccãna Thera, Mahã XXII.83 
Kadamba Tree VII.43 
KãkavaỊiya XII.127 
KãỊadĩghavãpi VI.77 
Kalyãnagãma XXII.89 
Kambojã X.28 

kamma (kamrrn) 1.6,155, n.9; III.83Í.; V40£, 
n.6; VII.16Í.; VIII.3; IX.23, 96; XI.lll; 
xn.n.12; XIII .2,35,73,78; XIV37Í., 45,74£, 
lllf., 122,188, 220, rí. 14, n.21, n.40, n.74; 

XVI. 5; xvn.38£, 45, 51, 66, 88, 136, 139, 
174, 250; XIX.4,8f., 13£; XX.22,27£, 43, 97; 
XXI.38; XXII.48, 81, 85, 88; k.-born (kam- 
ma-jà) X.2; XIV74; XVII.196; xx.27£, 70; 
k.-originated (kammasamutthãna) XI.35, 
88, 94, 111; XIV188; XVII.194, 199, 202; 
XVIII.5, 22; XIX.9, 27£; k. períormed 
(kaịatta) XVII.89, 122, 174; k.-process be- 
coming (kamma-bhavà) VH.16£; XVII.250£, 
292; XIX.15; k.-re-suit (vipãka) V40£; XV34; 
xvíl.51, 66, 89, 120, 134; xíx.8; XXII.81. 
See also result 

kammically acquired ( upãdinna ), see 
clung-to 
Kanãda XIVn.19 
Kannamundaka, Lake XIII.38 
Kappa Tree VII.43 
Kappina Thera, Mahã XII.82 
Karanjiya-vihãra, Mahã VIII.243 
Karavĩka bird, III.lll 
Karavĩka-pabbata VII.42 
Karuliyagiri (Karaliya-, KaruỊiya-) III.52 
Kasina ( kasinn ) III.97, 105£, 119; IV pas- 
sim; V passim, n.5; VII.28; IX.104, 121; 
x.lf.; XI.n.18; XII.2£, 88£; XIII.95; 

XVII. 143; XX.9; XXIII.20 

Kassapa Thera 1.41; 11.32; XII.126; XIII.107 
Katakandhakãra VII.127 
Khãnu-Kondanna Thera XII.30, 33 
Khattiya (Warrior Noble) XIII.54 


Khujjuttara upasika XIV27 
killing living things ( pãnũtipãta ) 1.17,140; 
XVII.39, 60; xxĩl.62 

knowledge (nãna) 1.18, 140; 11.84; IV118; 
VII.7, n.7; VIII.174; íx.124; XII.26; XIII 
passim, n.6; XIV2, 20£, 83, 126; XV21; 
XX.94,114,129£; XXI.12,52; XXII.25,46, 
66; XXIII.20; in coníormity with truth 
(saccãnulomika-nãna) XXI. 1; k. of dispas- 
sion (nibbidã-nãna) XXI.81,131; k. of íaring 
according to deeds ( yathã-kaniỉnũpaga- 
nãna) XIII.78£, 103, 122, 128; k. of the 
future (anãgatamsa-nãna) xin.80,103,122, 
125; k. of passing away and re-appear- 
ance ( cutũpapãta-nãna ) XII.2; XIII.72; k. of 
penetration of minds ( cetopariya-nãna) 
111.96; xn.2,136; XIII.8,110,120; k. of re- 
lations of States (i dhammaịịhiti-nãm ) VII.20; 
XIX.25; XXI.135; k. of rise and fall ( uday- 
abbaya-nãna) XXI. 131; k. of the path 
(magga-nãna) XXII.3Í., 22£, 25f, 28; k. of 
reviewing ( paccavekkhana-nữna ) 132; k. 
and Vision of deliverance ( vimutti-ũãna- 
dassana ) 1.32 
kolankola XXIII.55 
Korandaka-vihãra III.36 
Kosaia VII.23 
Kotapabbata VIII.243 
Kumbhakãragãma III.33 
Kumbhanda (demon) XII.n. 19 
Kunãla, Lake XIII.38 
Kurandaka-mahã-lena 1.104 
lakes, 7 great (satta mahãsarã ) XIII.38; 
xxí.43 

lamentation ( parideva ) XVI.31, 49; XVII.2, 
48 

language (nirutti) VII.58; XIV21Í. 
lapsed kamma ( ahosi-kamma ) XIX.14 
lastingness (dhuva-bhãva) XVI.16, 85, 90; 
XVII. 283 

later-food reíuser ( khalupacchãbhattika ) II.2, 
43 

law (dhamma) VII.68, n.l; XIV21£; XVII.25. 

See also dhamma 
lay follower (upãsaka) 1.40; 11.92 
lesser stream-enterer ( cũịa-sotãpanna ) 
XIX.27 

liberated in both ways (ubhatobhãga-vi- 
niutta) XXI.74, 89; xxm.58; I. by íaith 
(saddhã-vimutta) XXI.74, 89; XXIII.38; I. 
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by understanding ( panna-vimutta) 
XXI.74, 89; XXIII.58 

liberation ( vimokkha ) V.32; VII.48, 63; 
IX. 120; x.n.3; XIV31; XVII.281; XXI.66£, 
119 

life (jĩvita) VII.108; VIII.27f., 35; XIV47,59, 
133, 138, 159, 170, 176, 179; XVII.156, 
190,192, 217; XVIII.5£; XXIII.42; I.-con- 
tinuum (bhavanga) 1.57; IV33, 74f., 78, 
132, 138, n.13; XIV98Í., 107, 114, 115£, 
n.45; XV10,37, n.5; XVII.129Í., 136f., 193, 
201, 232; XIX.8; XX.24, 31, 43; XXI. 129, 
n.41; XXII.19; XXII.14; I. ennead (ịĩvita- 
dasaka) XVII.156, 190, 192; I. íaculty 
(jĩvitindriya ) 1.91; XI.88; XIII.91; XIV59; 
XVI.l, 8, 10, 46; XVII.190, 192; I. of 
purity ( brahmacariya ) 1.92,144; VII.69, 
72; I. span (ãyu) VIII.3, 243; XIII.44; 
XXIII.42Í., 48 

light (ãloka) I.n.14; Vn.5; XIII.9, 79; XV39; 
XX.108Í.; I. kasina (ãloka-kasina) III.105; 
V21; XIII.95 

lightness (lahutã) XIV64, 76, 79,133,145; 

XVIII. 13; XX.23, 32, 36 
limited (paritta) 111.5, 13, 20, 112; IV74; 

XIII.105£; XIV15; XVII.53 
lineage (gottà) IV74; XIII.123 
livelihood (ãịĩva) 1.18, 42, 44, 60, 84, 111, 
123; xxiì.42, 45, 66 
living being ( satta ), see being 
logical relation, double & quadruple (dvi-, 
catu-koịika) XXI.53 
lordship (issariya) VII.61 
loving-kindness (mettã) III.57Í., 105f., 122; 
VII. 18, 28; IX.Ìí., 92£, 98, 119£; XII.34, 
37; Xlíl.34; XIV154 

lust ( kãmacchanda ) 1.140; IV85, 104, n.24; 
XVI.10; XXII 57; (rãga) IX.6. See also 
greed 

Magadha XIV25, 30; XVIII.25 
Mãgandiya XII.35 

magnanimous ordinary man ( kalyãna- 
puthuịịana) 1.35, 131 

Mahã-Anula Thera, etc., see under indi- 
vidual names Anula, etc. 
Mahã-Brahmã XII.79 
Mahã-cetiya, see Great Shrine 
Mahãgãma 1.106 
Mahaka XII.84 
Mahãnãma VII.lll; XXII.21 


Mahasanghika XIVn.16 
Mahãsammata VIII. 17; XIII.54 
Mahãtittha V2 
Mahãvattani Forest 1.99 
Mahãvihãra, see Great Monastery 
Mahinda Thera XII.83 
Mahinda-guhã (M.'s Cave) III.102 
Malaya (Hill Country, Sri Lanka) III.51; 
VIII.49 

malicious speech ( pisunã-vãcã ) 1.140; 
XXII.66 

Mallaka Thera IV23; VIII.142 
malleability ( mudutã ) XIV64, 133, 146; 
XVIII. 13 

man ( purisa) I.n.14; XI.30; XVII.n.4 
Maniliyã IX. 69 
Manduka Devaputta VII.51 
Mãra VII.59,128, n 14; XII.10; XX.19 
masculinity íaculty (purisindriyà) XIV58; 
XVI. 1 

mastery (vasi) IV131; XX. 102 
material becoming ( rũpa-bhava ) XXI.34; m. 
body (rũpa-kãya) XVIII.36; m. septad 
(rũpa-sattakn) XX.45Í. 
materiality, matter ( rũpa) 1.140, n.14; 
VII.28, 38; VIII.180, 233; IX.121; x.l£; 
XI.2, 26, 96; XII.n.20, nil; XIII.9, 113, 
124, n.17; XIV8, 11, 33£, 195, 214, 244; 
XV13£; XVI.93; xvíl.48, 51,69,72,148£, 
187, 193, 197; XVIII passim, 8; XX.7, 9, 
22£, 68, 73; XXI.10, 56, 86; XXII.22,126; 
XXIII. 13, 22 

mãtikã, see schedule & code 
meaning (attha) VII.72; XIV21£; XVII.25 
means (ưpãya) 1.85; XVI.28 
measureless (appamãna) III.5,13,20,112; 
XIII.120; XIV15; m. State ( appamannã) 
VII.28; IX passim, 105,110; XX.9; XXI- 
II.4 

medicine ( bhesajja ) 1.96,115 
meditation subject ( kammaịịhãna ) III.57, 
103£, XI.119; XIV28 
Mendaka VIII.18; XII.40£ 
mental body (nãma-kãya) XIV133Í.; XVI- 
11.36; XIX.5; m. datum, m. object 
(i dliamma) I.n.l; XXII.34; m.-data base 
( dhammãyatana ) X.49; XV3; XVIII.14; 
m.-data element ( dhamma-dhãtu ) XV17; 
m. fformation ( citta-sankhãra ) VIII.229; 
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XVII.61; XXIII.24, 51; m. volition 
(mano-sancetanã) XIV228; XVII.61 
mentality ( nãma ) VII.38; XIV8, 11, n.35; 
XV13; XVII.48, 51, 187, 206f.; XVIII 
passim, 8 

mentality-materiality (nãma-rũpa) VII.11, 
38; VIII.180, 222f.; XI.2; XII 24f.; XV13; 

XVI. 92; XVII.2,55,186f., 218f., 294; XVII 
passim; XIX.lí.; XX.2Í. 

merit (punnà) 1.68; VI.22; VII.n.1; XII.40; 

XVII. 60f., 102,119,177, 251 
merriment (pahãsa) IX.95 

method (naya) XVII.11, 33, 309f.; XX.102; 
XXI.52 

Metteyya Bhagavant 1.135; XIII.127 
MĩỊhãbhaya Therã, see Abhaya Thera, 
Pĩịha 

mind ( citta ) 1.103; XIVn.35. See also con- 
sciousness; (mano) XIV82; XV.3, 12; 
XVI.10; XX.70; m. base (manãyatanà) 
X.49; XV3f.; XVIII.12; m. consciousness 
(manoviũnãna) XVII. 120; m.-c. element 
( manovinnãna-dhãtu ) 1.57; IV.n.13; 
VIII.lll; X 20; XIV60, 95, 97, 99, 108, 
116, 120f., 180, n 26; XV17; XVII.73, 
120f.; XVIII.8,11; XX.31, 44; m. deliver- 
ance ( ceto-vimutti ) IV191; IX.50,115f.; m. 
door ( mano-dvãra ) XIV116; XVII.61; 

XX. 44, 70,121; XXI.129; XXII. 19; m. ele- 
ment (mano-dhãtú) 1.57; IVn.13; VIII.lll; 
X.20; XIV60, 95f., 107, 115, 118f., 180, 
n.26, XV7; XVII.73, 120f.; XVIII.8, 11; 

XIX.23, 31; m. íaculty (manindriyà) 
XVI. 1, ío 

mindíulness ( sati ) 1.18, 26, 51, 56, 100; 
III.95; IV45,49,172,194; VII.n.8; XII.17; 
XIII. 13; XIV133,141; XVII, 86; XX.120; 

XXI. 10; XXII.34, 38f., 42, 45, 66; m. 
occupied with the body ( kãyagatã sati) 
III.105Í.; VIII 42f.; XI.26; m. of breathing 
(ãnãpãna-sati) III.105f., 122; VIII.43,145f.; 
XXIII.20; m. of death ( marana-sati ) III.6, 
57f., 105; VIII.lí. 

mind-made (mano-mayà) VII.30; XII. 135, 
139 

miracle, marvel ( pãịiliãriya) XII.71, 74 
misapprehension, see adherence 
misconduct (duccarita) 1.13; VII.59, n.25; 
XIV155,160 

misừiterpretation (abhinivesa), see interpreting 


Missaka Grove XIII.79 

Mitta Thera, Mahã 1.104,109 

mode (ãkãra) I.n.14; XIV61Í, 66; XVII.14; 

XVIII.13; XXI.6Í., See also aspect 
Moggallãna Thera, Mahã 1.117; IV133; 
VIII 20; XII.76, 105f., lllf., 122, 127; 
XXI. 118 

moment ( kham ) IV78,99, n.22, n.33; XIV190, 
197; XVI.75; XVII.193; XIX.9; XX.22, 97, 
100f.; XXII.92Í. See also instant momen- 
tary concentration ( khanika-samãdhi ) I.n.3, 
n.4; IV99; VIII.n.63; IX.n.17; xm.nl, n.3; 
momentary uniíication (khanika-ekaggatã) 
vm.232, n.63 

monastery ( Vihũra ) 1.69; IV2f. 
moon (canda) I.n.ló; VII.44; XII.102; XIII.46 
moral-inefficacy-of-action view ( akiriya- 
ditthi ) XVI. 85, XVII.23, 313; XX.102 
mortiíication of self (atta-kilanmtha) 1.93; 
11.84 

motion ( calana) XIVn.27, n.29 
movement ( gati ) VIII.n.54 
mundane ( lokiya ) 1.29, 32, n.4; III.5, 7, n.5; 
XIV9, 202; xví.102; XVII.120; XVIII.8f; 

XX. 43,130; XXI.16; XXII.39,46,124,128; 
XXIII.2, 52 

Nãga Xlí.100, 106f., 137, n.19; XIII.93; 

XXI. 43, 46 
Nãgapabbata IV36 

Nãga Thera, Mahã XXIII.36 

Nãga Thera, Karuliyagiri-vãsin III.52 

Nãga Thera, Mahã, Uccãvãlika-vãsin 

XX. 110Í. 

Nãga Thera, Tipitaka CũỊa XII.105; 

XXI. n.38 

name ( nãvia) II.n.18; VII.54; VIII.n.11; 

XIII.123; XVIII.n.4; XXIII.n.18 
naming (abhidhãna) IVn.18; IX.n.6 
Nanda, see Nandopananda 
Nanda the brahman student (Nandamãnava) 

XXII. 83 

Nanda Thera XXII.99 
Nandana Grove XIII.79 
Nandopananda IV133; XII.106f. 
nature ( pakati) 1.38; as Universal N., see 
Primordial Essence; (rasà) 1.21, see func- 
tion; (sabhãva) XVI.85; XVII.n.3 
natural materiality (dhammatã-rũpà) XX.73 
negligence ( pamãda ) 1.140; VII.59; XII. 17 
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neither-painful-nor-pleasant (adukkham- 
asukha) III.n.6; IV193; XIV200 
Nemindharapabbata VII.42 
Netti XXII.n 11 

neutral (maịịhatta) IV163; IX.88Í., 92, 96; 

XIV200; XVI.10; XVII.127 
neutrality, speciíic ( tatramaịịhattatã ) IV116, 
156, 164; XIV133, 153f. 

Nibbãna ( nibbãna ) 1.5,32,140; III.129, n.6; 
VII.33, 74f.; VIII.235£, 245, n.65, n.68, 
n.72; XI.124; XIV15, 67; XV14; XVI.26, 
31, 64£, n.6, n.18, n.25; XVII.n.16; 

XXI. 18,37,64,71,106,124, n.33; XXII.5Í., 
20, 40, 44, 88, 127, n.l; XXIII.9, 30, 50, 
n.4 

nihilism (natthi-vãda) XVII.23 
Nikapenna XX.110 

noble ( ariya ) VII.n.3; n. disciple (ariya- 
Sãvaka) VII.121; XX.105; XXIII.10; n. one 
{ariya) XI. 124; XIII.82; XIV164; XVI.20Í., 
86; XXIII.6, 8; n. ones' heritages ( nriya- 
vamsã) 1.112; 11.1,28£; III.n.15; XX.78,83; 
n. path (ariya-magga) XXI.71; n. person 
(ariya-puggalà) XXI.74f.; XXII.85 
no-cause view ( ahetuka-diịịhi) XVII.22, 
313; XXII. 112 

non-becoming ( vibhava ) XVI.93; XVII.135 
non-confusion ( asammoha ) VIII.226 
non-covetousness (anabhiịịhã) 1.17 
non-cruelty ( avihimsã ) XV.28 
non-delusion ( amoha ) 11.84; III. 128; XIII.77; 
XIV7, 133, 143, 156 

non-distraction ( avikkhepa ) 1.140; III.5; 

XXII. 45; XXIII.20 

non-existence (abhãvá) III.115; X.45. See 
also absence 

non-greed ( aloblia ) 11.84; III.128; XIII.77; 

XIV100, 106, 133, 143 
non-hate (adosa) 111.128; XIII.77; XIV133, 
143, 154 

non-human ( amanussa ) 11.65, 70; VI.26 
non-ill-will (nvyãpãdn) 1.17,140; XXIII.20 
non-owning ( akincana ) X.39 
non-percipient {asanna, asannin) XVII.134, 
192, 201 

non-reflection ( appaịisankhã ) 1.140 
non-remorse (avippaịisãra) 1.23, 32, 140 
non-returner (anãgãmin) 1.14,140; III.128; 
XIV206; XXII. 2£, 21,28£, 45; XXIII. 7,18, 
25, 28, 56f. 


non-trainer (asekha) 1.35, 37; XIV.27; 

XVI. 104 

non-transgression ( avĩtikkama) 1.17,41,140 
non-wavering (avikampanà) III.4; XXIII.20 
nose ighãna) XIV36,39,46, 50,117; XVI.10; 
XX.70; n. base {ghãnãyatana) XV3f.; n. con- 
sciousness ( ghãnavinnãna ) XIV95Í., 117, 
179; n.-c. element ( ghãnavinnãnadhãtu ) 
XV17£; n. íaculty ( ghãnindriya ) XVI. 1 
noseless ( aghãnaka ) XVII. 157 
not-self ( anattã ) 1.140; VII.n.7; XI.104; 
XIV3,224; xví.99, n.25; XIX.26; XX pas- 
sim; XXI.3Í., 48, 51, 59, 70, 88, 129, n.3; 
XXII.22, 53; XXIII.32. See also contem- 
plation of n.-s. 

nothingness ( ãkincaũna ) X.32 
not-so-classifiable (na-vattabbn) III.n.32; 

XVII. 134 

novice ( sãmanera) 1.40; 11.92 
nutriment ( ãhãra ) 1.89; IV52, 63; vn.37£, 

n. 13; vm.27£; XI.lí , 111; XIV47, 75, 79, 
188, 226£; XVI.92; XVII.66, 90, 194; XVI- 
11.5; XIX.9; XX 27, 68, 97; n. originated 
(ãhãrasamutịhãna) XI.lll; XVII.194; XIX.9; 
XX.29,35f. 

nutritive essence (ojã) XI.2, 88; XIV70; 

XVII.256; XVIII.5£, XX.29 
object ( ãrammana) 1.2, 53, 57; III.3, 5, 20, 
108,112; IV74; VIII.40,226£, 236; IX.102; 
X.15,28; XIII.2, 73,122; XIV15,96,111£, 
128, 139, 147, 150, 163, 201; XV.4; 
XVI. 104; XVII.52,66, 71,127,134£; XVI- 
11.17, 21, n.4; XIX.8; XX.9, 43; XXI.n.3; 
xxií.4, 20, 44, 82, 89, 118; XXIII.10; o. 
triad ( ãrammana-ttika) XIII.104£ 
objective basis ( vatthu ) XXI.83; o. íield 
(; visaya ) VII.n.7; XIV46, 54, 76,130,134, 
197, 213; XV11; XVII.51, 163; xvn.ll 
obsession ( pariyutịhãna) 1.13; VII.65; 
XVI. 85 

occurrence ( pavatta , pavatti) XVI.23, 28, 
92; XIX.26; XX.40; XXI.27, 33£, 37, 51£, 
80, 83; xxíl.4£, 44; XXIII.7 
octad ( aịịhnka , atịhamaka) XI.2,88; XVII.193; 
xvm.5£ 

odour igandha) XI.86; XIV56; XVII.156; 
XVIII.5,11; o. base ( gandhãyatana ) XV2; 

o. element (gandha-dhãtu) XVI7 
oííence ( ãpatti) 1.60, 125; IV3 
ogre (rakkhasa) XIII. 100 
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omnipotent being ( vasavatti ), see power- 
wielder 

omniscience (sabbannutã) VI.32; VII.n.7; 
XII. 121 

once-returner (sakadãgãmin) 1.14, 140; 
III. 128; XIV206; XXII.2, 23, 45; XXIII.7, 
18, 25, 55 

one deíining, the (eka-vavatthãna) 11.105 
one-pointedness ( ekaggatã ), see uniíication 
one-sessioner (ekãsanika) II.2, 35 
open-air dweller ( abbhokãsika ) 1.68; II.2,60 
opposites, substitution of (tndahga), see 
substitution of o. 

order (kama) XIV.211; o. of bhikkhus 
(bhikkhu-sangha), see Community; o. of 
beings (satta-nikãya) XIII.69 
ordinary man ( puthujjana ) 1.35, 135, 137; 
11.78; III.56; XI.121; XIII.llO; XIV109,202; 
XV42; XVI.67; XVII.39, 261; XXII 5, 85; 
XXIII.6, 18 

organic continuity (santati-sĩsa) XVII.189f. 
origin, origination ( samudaya ) VII.27; 
XVI. 13, 61; XX.90,100,130; XXII.44, 92, 
113; o. of a sutta (i ippatti) III.88; VII.69; 
XXIII.n.166 

origination (samuịịhãna) XI.94; XVII.196; 

XX.30Í. 

or-whatever-state (ye-vã-panaka-dhamma) 
XIV133f 

outlet (niyyãna) XVI.15, 25; XXI.67; 
XXII.38, 97 

over-generalization ( atippasahga ) XIV186 
Overlord (issara) XVI.30,85, n.23; XVII.50, 
117; XIX.3; XXI.48, 57, n.3; XXII.119 
owning (kincana) X.39, n.9; XXI.54, n.19 
ox-asceticism (go-sĩla) XVII.241; o. practice 
(go-kiriyã) XVII.246 

Paccekabuddha (Undeclared Enlightened 
One) 1.131; 111.128; IV55; VIII.22, 155, 
211; XI.17; XII.ll; XIII. 16; XIV31; XXI- 
II. 11 

Pãcĩnakhandãrãjĩ III.31 
pain, painíul (dukkha) 1.140; IV184; IX.123; 
XI.104; XIV3,102,127f., 200, 220; XV28; 
XVI. 1,10, 31, 50, 99; XVII.2, 48; XIX.26; 
XX passim; xxí.3£, 34, 48, 51, 59, 69, 
88, 129, n.3; XXII.22, 53; XXIII.32. See 
also contemplation of p., & suííering 
Pancasikhã (Five-crest) XII.79 
Pandukambala-silã XII.72 


Panthaka Thera, CũỊa XII.59f. 

Panthaka Thera, Mahã XII. 60 
Paranimmitavasavatti Deities (Who Wield 
Power Over Others' Creations) VII.n.14; 
XIV207; XV27 
Pãricchattaka Tree VII.43 
Pãtaliputta (Patna) IX.64; XII.123 
past (atĩta) XIV185Í. 

path (magga) 1.137; III.7, 13; IV78; VII.27, 
33, 76, 91; VIII.224; XIII.83, 120; XIV3, 
9, 23, 105, 121, 158, 206, n.67; XVI.26, 
68; XVII.62, 66, 81, 93; XX.100,107,130; 

XXI. 71, 83, 85, 111, 116, 120, 129, n.34; 

XXII. 2Í., 33, 42, 78; XXIII.3, 14, 33 
patience (khanti) 1.18; IX.2,124; XXI.28 
Pãtimokkha (pãtimokkha) 1.18,42£, 98,126, 

n.10, n.ll 

Pavãranã (pavãranã) III.n.10 
peace (upasama) 1.140; III.105; VII.1; 
VIII.245f. 

penetration (nibbedhà) 1.39; III.32 
penetration to (abhisamaya) XVI.15; 

XXII.79, 92. See also convergence 
penetration of minds (cetopariya), see 
knowledge of p. 

perception (sannấ) 1.55, 140; III.22, 26; 

VII. 28, 59; VIII.216, 230, 233; X.12, 50f.; 

XI. n.l; Xlí.49; XIV3,129£, 141,213£, 218, 
224; XV14, 42; XVIII.8, 13, 20; XX.6, 9, 
94; XXI.11, 56; XXII.53,126; XXIII.13; p. 
of beauty ( subha-sannã) XXII.34; p. of 
bliss (sukha-s.) XII.119, p. of compact- 
ness (ghana-s.) 1.140; XX.90;XXn.ll3,114; 
p. of toulness ( asubha-s .) III.57; VI pas- 
sim; XI.26; p. of impermanence (aniccã.) 
III.122; p. of lastingness (dhuva-s.) 1.140; 

XX. 90; XXII. 113,116; p. of light (ãloka-s.) 
1.140; XXIII.20; p. of lightness (lahu-s.) 

XII. 119; p. of a living being (satta-s.) XX.82; 

XXI. 122; p. of permanence (nicca-s.) 1.140; 

VIII. 233; XX.90; XXI. 11; XXII.34, 113; 
XXIII.23; p. of pleasure (sukha-s.) 1.140; 
VIII.233; XX.90; XXI.11, 122; XXII.34,113; 
XXIII.23; p. of repulsiveness in nutri- 
ment (ấhãre patikkũla-s.) III.6; XI.4£; p. 
of selì (atta-s.) 1.140; VIII.233; XX.90; 
XXI.ll, 122; XXII.34, 113; XXIII.23; p., 
íictitious (visama-s.) VII.59 

perdition ( vinipãta ) XIII.92 
Pertect One ( tathãgata ) VII.n.10 
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períection (pararm, paramita) 1.33; VII.34; 
IX.124 

períormedness of kamma (katatta) XVII.89, 
122, 174 

period (samayà) XIV186, 189 
permanent ( nicca ) 1.140; XXI.56. See also 
perception of p. 

person ( puggaln ) 1.52; IX.93; XI.30; 
XIV201. See also noble p.; in terms of p. 
( puggaỉãdhitthãna ) IV92 
personality ( sakkãỵa ), see individuality 
perverseness (vipariyesa) VII.59 
perversion (vipallãsa) XIV226Í.; XVII.63; 
XXII.53, 68 

Phãrusaka Grove XII.79 
phenomenon ( dhamma ) VII.n.1; XIX.20 
phlegm ( semha ) VIII.128; IX.17, 70; XIII.2, 
73; XVII. 16 

Phussa-Deva Thera VII.128 
Phussa Mittã XII.39 
physical ( karaịa ) X.2; XII.131 
physical basis (vatthu), see basis 
physical nutriment (kabalinkãrãhãra) XI.1; 

XIV70, 226 
pisãca (goblin) X.4 
Piyankara-mãtar XII.39 
plane ( bhũmi ) XIV83, 206 
pleasure, pleasant (sukhà) 1.140; III.n.6; 
IV184; VIII.233; IX.123; XIV99,102,127, 
200, 227; XV28, 40; XVI.l, 16, 85, 90; 
XVII.282; XX.86; XXI.56; XXII.53, 117. 
See also bliss 

posture (iriyãpatha) 1.94; III.88f., 97f.; IV41; 

VIII.27Í., 43,159; XI92,107; XX.31; XXI.4 
power ( bala ) IX.124; XVI.86; XXII.25, 42; 
XXIII.20; ( iddhi ) XII.20f.; XXII.36. See 
also supernormal p.; p. of the Períect 
One (tathãgatabala) XIV31 
precept (sũa) I.n.10. See also training p. 
preceptor (upaịịhãya) III.48 
predominance (adhipati) III.5,24; XXI.119, 
n.39; XXII.37. See also dominance 
preparatory task ( pubba-kicca ) III.16; 
XXIII 31 f. 

preliminary work (parikammà) III.6; IV25, 
74; XII.46, 59; XIII 4f., 9, 23, 98; XXI129 
presence ( ịhãna ) XX.31; ( thiti ) IVn.33; 
VIII.242; XIII.lín.; XVII.68,193; XIX.9; 

XX.25Í., 47; XXI. 10, 27, n.6; p, moment 
of ( atthi-kkhana) XIV59 


present (paccuppanna) XIII.111£; XIV186Í. 
pride (mãna) 1.151; 111.78, 95, n.18; VII.59; 
XIV146, 168; XX.82, 125; XXII.28, 48f., 
60. See also conceit 

primary element ( bhũta ), great primary 
(mahã-bhũta ) VIII.27f., 45, 180; XI.96; 
XIV34, n 17, n.18, n.27, n.32; XVII.156; 
XVIII.4, 14, 24; XXI.35, 86 
Primordial Essence ( pakati) XI.n.29; 

XVI. 91; XVII.8, 36; XVIII.n.9 
produced (nipphanna) XIV72f., 77; XVIII.13; 

XXIII.52, n.18 

proíiciency (pãgunnatã) XIV133, 148 
proíitable ( kusala) I.n.9, n.16; 11.78, n.18; 
III.13, 23, 75; X.14; XIV23, 82f., 94, 109, 
117, 126, 129, 132, 133f., 179, 193, 204, 
209, n.35, n.76; XV.26, 34; XVI. 104; 

XVII. 53, 93, 120; XIX.8; XX.28, 31, 44; 
XXII.35, 85 

proíundity ( gambhĩratta ) VII.71; XVII. 11, 
33, 304 

progress (paịipadã) 11.86; III.5, 14f.; 

XXI. 117 

prominence ( ussada ) III.81, 83; XI.88 
prompted, prompting (sasankhãm) XIV83, 
90,100,126,156; XVII.52,122 
proper way (s ãmĩcỉ) VII.90; XVII.24, 33 
Pubbavideha VII.43Í. 

Punna XII.42 
Punnaka VIII.18; XII.34 
Punnavallika IV95 

Pure Abodes ( suddhãvãsa) XII.79; XXIII.57 
purity (s oceyya) 1.22 

puriíication ( suddhi , visuddhi) 1.29, 126; 
XVI.85 

purpose ( attha ) XIV22 

pus (pubba) VI.3; VIII.129; XI.17, 71 

Rãhu XXI.46 

Rãhula Thera XII.110 

Rãjagaha XII.126 

Rakkhita, see Buddharakkhita Thera 
Rathakãra, Lake XIII.38 
Ratthapãla Thera XII.110 
razor-wheel ( khura-cakka ) XV42 
real, reality ( tatha , tathatã) XVI.24Í.; XVII.5; 

XXII. 97 

realization ( sacchikiriyã ) XXII.92,124f. 
reappearance (upapãta) XIII.72; XVII.114 
reasoning ( cintã ) XIV14 
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rebirth-linking (paịisandhi) 1.7; III.86; 
IVn.13; VII.10; VIII.10; XI.2; XIII.14,17f., 
24, 76; XIV98, lllf., 124, 187; XVI.32, 
n.8; XVII.51, 89, 126, 133f., 164, 189f., 
232, 292; XIX.13, 15, 23f.; XX.22, 31, 43, 
47; XXI.37L, 80 

rebirth-process becoming ( uppatti-bhava ) 

VII. 16Í.; XVI.92; XVII.250, 294f; XIX.13 
receiving (sampaịicchana) 1.57; IVn.13; 

XI.93; XIV95, 101, 118, n.47; XV34, 36; 
XVII. 128, 138, 231; XX.44 
recollection ( anussati) III.6,105f.; VII pas- 
sim, 28; VIII passim; XIII. 13f.; XXIII.20; 
r. of the Community ( sanghãnussati) 
III.105Í.; VII.89; r. of death (maranãnu- 
ssati), see mindíulness of d.; r. of deities 
(devatãnussati) III.105; VII.115Í.; r. of the 
Enlightened One ( buddhãmissati ) III.6, 
105f.; VII.2Í.; r. of generosity (cãgãnu- 
ssati) III.105Í.; VII.107L, r. of the Law 
(dhammãnussati) III.105Í.; VII.68f.; r. of 
past life (pubbenivãsãnnssati) XII.2; 
XIII.13f., 120; r. of peace (upasamãnu- 
ssati ) 111.6, 105f.; VIII.245f.; r. of virtue 
(sĩlãnussati) III.105f.; VII.101Í. 
rectitude ( uịukatã ) XIV133,149 
retlection (paịisankhã) 1.85,140; XXI. 11,23. 

See also contemplation of r. 
refuse-rag wearer (pamsukũlika) II.2, 14 
registration ( tadãrammana ) IVn.13; XIV98, 
100,122, n.39, n.52; XVII.129Í., 137f., 231; 

XX. 43 

reliance (ãìaya) 1.140; VIII.245; XX.90; 

XXII. 113, 120 
relic (dhãtu) XIII. 107 

relinquishment ( paịinissagga ) 1.140; 
111.128; VIII.236; XXI.18 See aíso con- 
templation of r. 

renunciation (nekkhamma) 1.140; III.128; 

IX.124; XV28; XVI.86; XXIII.20 
repetition (ãsevanã) 1.140; IV113, n.33; 

VIII. 40; XVII.66, 87; XXI.130; xxíl.6,16 
repulsive (paịikkũlà) I.n.33; III.6; VI.lf.; 

VIII.43f., 69, 84, n.16; XI.4Í.; XII.36Í ; 

XXI. 63 

requisite (parikkhãm) 1.2, 68, 96; (paccaya) 
LI8, 42, 85, 96, 112f' 

resentment (patigha) I.n.14; IX.14, 88, 96, 
101; XIV92; XXII.45, 48, 51, 60 


resistance ( paịigha) 1.140, n.14; X.12, 16; 
XIV74; XVII 

resolve, resolving ( adhiịthãna ) XII.23, 57; 
XXIII.27, 35f. 

resolution (adhimutti, adhimokkhà) III.128; 
XIV133, 151, 159, 170, 178f.; XX.118; 
XXI.70, 75, 89 

resolution into elements (vinibbhoga), re- 
solved into e. ( vinibbhutta ) IX.38; XI.30, 
105; XVII.308; XXI.4,122; XXII.114 
resort (gocara ) 1.45, 49; XVI.l 
resting-place (s enãsana) 1.68, 95; III.97; 
IV19; VIII. 158, n.42 

restraint (samvara) 1.17, 32, 42£, 53f., 126, 
140 

result, resultant ( vipãka) 1.57; X.14; XIV22, 
94, XI.lt., 127, 179, 199, 205; XV.34; 
XVII.109, 120f., 252; XIX.8; XX.28, 44; 

XXI. 38. See also kamma-r. 

Revata Thera, Majjhimabhãnaka III.51 
Revata Thera, Malayavãsin III.51 
reviewing (paccavekkhanà) 1.32, 85, 124; 

IV.78, 129; VII 77; VIII.224; XI.48; 

XXII. 19. See also knowledge of r. 
right action (sammã-kammanta) XVI.79,86, 

95; XXII.45; r. concentration ( s.-samãdhi ) 
XVI.83, 86, 95; XXII.45; r. endeavour (s - 
ppadhãna ) 1.6; XII.51; XXII.33, 39, 42; r. 
effort (s.-vãyãma) XVI.81, 86, 95f.; 
XXII.45; r. livelihood (s.-âịĩva) XVI.80,86, 
95; XXII.45; r. mindíulness ( s.-sati ) 
XVI.82, 86, 95f.; XXII.45; r. speech (s - 
vãcã) XVI.78, 86, 95f.; XXII.45; r. 
thinking (s.-sankappà) XVI.77, 86, 95f.; 
XXII.45; r. view (s.-diịịhi) 1.17; XIV84; 

XVI. 76, 86, 95; XVII 9; XXII.38, 45; XX- 
III.4; r. Vision (s.-dassanà) XIX.25 

rightness (s ammatta) V40; XX.18 
rise (udaỵa) VIII.234; XV15; XVI.35; XX.94, 
100f.; XXI.68 

rise and fall (udayabbaya) XIV224; XVI.35; 

XVII. 283; XX.84, 93f.; XXI 2f.; XXIII.10. 
See also contemplation of r. & f. 

rules and vows ( sĩlabbata ) XIV.229; 

XVII.240L; XXII.48, 54 
rivers, five great ( mahã-nadĩ ) XIII.36L 
road to power (iddhi-pãda) XII.50; XVI.86; 

XXII.33, 36, 39, 42 
robe ( cĩvara ) 1.68, 86 
Rohana III.36, 53 
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Rohana-Gutta Thera, Maha IV135; XII.9 
root (mũla) IV87; VII.27, 59 
root-cause (hetu) III.83; XIV72, 94f., 111, 
116,127,179, 206, n.2; XVII.54, 66f., 160 
root-causeless ( ahetuka ) 1.57; XIV95, 113f. 
round of deíilement ( kilesa-vaịta ) XVII.298; 
r. of kamma (kamma-vaịtá) XVII.298; 

XIX.17; r. of kamma-result (pipãka-vaịịa) 
XVII.298; XIX.17; r. of rebirths (samsãrà) 
XV4, 20; XVII.62, 115, 244, 286, 314; 
XIX. 14; XXII.14, 18 

roundabout talk ( parikatliã ) 1.63, 79, 113f. 
Sabbatthivãdin, see Sarvãstivãdin 
sacriíice ( yanna ) XVII.62 
Sãketa xìí.71 

Sakka Ruler of Gods ( Sakka-devinda ) 
XII.77, 79 

Sãmãvatĩ upãsikã XII.30, 35 
Samudda Thera, CũỊa XII.123 
Sangharakkhita Thera VI.88 
Sangharakkhita Thera, Mahã 1.135; III.85 
Sangharakkhita Thera, (& sãmanera), 
Bhãgineyya 1.130, 135 
Sankassa-nagara XII.75, 122 
Sankicca Sãmanera IX.71 
Sankicca Thera VII.26,28 
Sanjĩva Thera XII.30, 32; XIII.37 
Sãriputta Thera 1.117; 11.82; VII.n.23; 

VII.213; X.53; XII.30Í.; XXI.118; XXIII.37 
Sarvãstivãdin ( Sabbatthivãdin ) VII.n.36 
Sasankhãra-parinibbãyin XXIII.56 
sattakkhattuparama XXIII.55 
Sãvatthĩ XII.71,122 

Schedule of Abhidhamma ( mãtikã ) XIII.n.20 

Science (vijjã) XIV14 

scripture (pariyatti) VII.n.1 

search (esanã) III.58, 124 

season (mím) VII.159; XX.55 

seclusion (viveka, paviveka) 11.83; III.128; 

IV82, n.23; VII.63; XXIII.50 
sectarian ( titthiya ) 1.45; XV21; XVI.63 
seeing (dassana) 1.5; IV45; XIV13,117,123; 

XVI. 95; XVII.127; XXII.45,127 
seen (diịtha) XVII.202; XXI.17, 21 

seen, heard, sensed, cognized ( ditịha-suta- 
muta vinnãta) XIV76 

self (attấ) 1.34,93,140; VIII.233, n.65; IX.10, 
47,54, n.6; XI.32, n.21, n.29; XIV213,216, 
228; XV21, 40; XVI.16, 24, 85, 90, n.25; 

XVII. 116, 282, 303, 312; XVIII.n.9; 


XX. 16, 84, 90, 126; XXI.53, 56, n.10; 
XXII. 117f. 

self-doctrine ( atta-vãda ) XVII.240f. 
sense-base, see base 
sense becoming, sense-desire b. ( kãma- 
bhava) VII.9Í.; XVII.150,180 
sense desire, sensual desire Ợcãma) III.26; 
IV82Í., n.24; VII.n.4; XIV91, 226, n.36; 
XV.27; XVI.93; XVII.63, 240f., 262; 

XXI. n.13; XXII.48 

sense of urgency (smnvega) III.95; IV63; 
XIII.35 

sense sphere, sensual sphere, sense- 
desire sphere ( kãmãvacara ) III.5,23; IV74, 
138; X.10; XIII.5; XIV15, 83,95,106,111, 
122, 127, 133, 181, 206, n.36; XVI.92; 
XVII.129, 136, 180, 262; XX.31, 43 
sensed (muta) XIV76 
sensitivity, sensitive ( pasãda) 1.53, 57; 
XIII.2; XIV.37Í., 72, 78, 115; XV.34; 
XVII.294; XVIII.5, 9; XIX.13; XX.14 
sequence of meaning (anusandhi) VII.69, 
n.31 

serenity (samatha) 1.8; III.17, n.7; IV64,111; 
VIII.60, 179, 237; IX.104; XVIII.3, 5, 8, 
n.2; XX.110, n.33; XXII.46,89; XXIII.20f., 
43 

setting up (ãcaya) XIV66 
sex (bhãvà) XI.88; XIVn.74; XVII.150, 189; 
(linga) XI.89 

sexual misconduct (kãmesu micchãcãra) 

I. 140; XXII. 62 

shackle, mental (cetaso vinibandhà) VII.59, 
n.25 

shame ( ottappa) 1.22, 48; VII.n.8; XIV133, 
142,155 

shamelessness (anottappa ) VII.59; XIV159Í., 
170,176; xxn.49 

shape (santhãna) I.n.14; VIII.82; XIVn.32 
sickness ( byãdhi ) IV63 
sign (nimitta) 1.42,54,63,77,100,140, n.14; 
III.113f., 132, n.31; IV22f., 30, 72,74,111, 
126f.; VI.66; VII.51,107; VIII.74,141,204, 
206,214; IX.43; X.9; XI.25; XIVlllí., 130; 
XV26; XVII.136f., 278; XIX.26; XX.21,90; 
XXL10, 27, 33, 37f., 51f., 73, 83; xxíl.4, 

II, 44f., 79, 113, 117; XXIII.4, 7,12 
signless (animittà) 1.140; VIII.29; XVI.23. 

See also contemplation of the s.; s. ele- 
ment ( animitta-dhãtu ) XXI.67; XXIII.9; s. 
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liberation (animitta-vimokkha) XXI.70,89, 
121 ; s. mind-deliverance (animitta-cetovi- 
mutti) XXIII.12 
Sĩhapapãta, Lake XIII.38 
Simbali Tree VII.43 

Sineru, Mount VII.23,42, n.14, n.15; XII.72, 
78, 109f., 121, n.19, XIII.34, 41, 48 
Sirimã XII.34 
Sirĩsa Tree VII.43 
sitter (nesaịịikà) II.2, 73 
Siva Thera, CũỊa V2 

Siva Thera, CũỊa Samyuttabhãnaka IX.71 
sixíold base (saỊãyatana), see base 
sleep ( niddã ) XIV114, 167, n.68 
solid food ( kabalinkãrãhãra ), see physical 
nutriment 

solidity ( pathavi ), see earth 
Sopãkấ III.llO; Xl.n.l 
Soreyya XXII.83 

sorrốvv ( soka ) IX.94; XVI.31,48; XVII.2,48, 
57, 272 

soul (jĩva) IV. 143; VII.n.1; XV.22, 32; 
XVII.n.9 

soulless ( niịịĩva ) VII.n.1; XI.41; XV.22; 
XVII.31, 162, 308 

sound (sadda) 1.59; XIII.3f., 109,112; XIV55, 
96,134, n.22, n.27, n.33; XV3; XVII.193; 
XVIII.6,10; s. base (saddãyatana) XIV76, 
79; XV3; s. element (s adda-dhãtu) XV17; 
s. ennead ( saddanavaka ) XVII.193; XX.40 
space (ãkãsa) V28, n.5; IX.122Í.; x.lf.; 
XIII.41; s. element (ãkãsa-dhãtu) XV25; 
XVII. 13; XX.32; s. kasina ( ãkãsa-kasina ) 
III.105f.; V29, 37; XII.88 
special quality (guna ) VII.1, 66; VIII.245 
speech (vãcã) XXII.42. See also right s.; 
s.door ( vacĩdvãra ) XVII.61; s. utterance 
( vacĩbheda ) XIV62 

spirit, sprite (yakkha) VII.42; XI.98Í.; XII.31, 
n. 19; XIII. 100 
stage of life ( vaya ) XX.48 
stain (mala) VII.59; XXII.61, 74 
State (dhamma) VII.n.1, n.4; XI.104; XIV7; 
xvìl.n.l; XIX.26; XX.8; XXII.20, 47. See 
also dhamma 

State partaking of enlightenment (bodhipa- 
kkhiya-dhammà) XXI.130; XXII.33 
State ốf loss (apãya) IV63; VII. 16; XIII.92; 

XIVI13; XVII.262; XXII. 14 
State of peace (santi-pada) XXI.37 


station of consciousness (vinnanaịthiti) 

VII. 38, n.13; XIII.69; XVII.148; XXI.35 
stationariness (thiti) 1.39; III.22 
steadiness of consciousness (cittatịhiti) 

IV145; XIV139, 176f., 179; XVIII.8 
stealing (adinnãdãna), see taking what is 
not given 

stitíness ( thĩna) III.95; XIV167; XXII.49 
stitíness and torpor (thĩna-middha) 1.140; 

IV86, 104; V35f.; XIV166, 175 
stream-enterer ( sotãpanna ) III.128; 

XIII. 110; XIX.27; XXII.18; XXIII.7,18, 55 
stream-entry (sotãpatti) 1.14,140; XIV206, 
n.63; XVII.245; XXI.75; XXII.2, 14, 45; 
xxiíl.4, 7, 25 

structure of conditions (paccayãkãra) 
XVII. 9 

Subhaddã, CũỊa XII.71 
Subhakinha (Reíulgent Glory) Deities 
XIII.57 

Subrahmã XIII. 127 
substance ( drabya ) XVIII.n.8 
substitution of opposites (tad-anga) 1.12; 

VIII. 236; XXI.18; XXII.110 

subtle (sukhuma) VIII.176; XIV73; XVI.34 
success (iddhi), see power, supernormal 
power, road to power 
successive arising in adjacent locations 
(i desantaruppatti ) VIII.n.45, n.54; XI.n.37; 
XII.n.21; XIVn.27, n.29 
Sudassa (Fair to See) Deities XIV193 
Sudassanapabbata VII.42 
Sudassin (Fair-seeing) Deities XIV193 
Suddhãvãsa, see Pure Abodes 
suttering ( dukkha) IV63; VII.27; IX.94; 
XVI.13, 16, 32f.; XVII.2, 62; XX.47, 100, 
130; XXI.37, 41; XXII.14, 48, 93. See also 
pain, contemplation of pain 
suitable (sappãyà) III.16, 97f., 121; IV35 
Sumana-devi XII.42 
Sumana Thera, CũỊa XX.110 
sun (s uriya) VII.44; XII.102; XIII.36, 45 
Sundarĩ XXII.99 

Supanna (demon) IV135; vn.n.17; XII.100, 
115 ' 137, n.19; XXI.46 
superior ( panĩtn) 1.33 
supernormal power (iddhi) III.56; VII.30; 

XII passim, 20f.; XIII.106,122 
support ( nissaya) XIV46, 60; XVII.66, 79 
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suppression ( vikkhnmbhana ) 1.12; IV31,87; 

VI. 67 

supramundane ( lokuttara ) 1.29, 32, 135, 
n.4; III.5, 7, n.5; VIII.40; XIV8Í., 88,105, 
127, 158, 182, 202, n.36; XVI.102; 
XVII.120; XVIII.8; XX.12, 31; XXII.36, 
122, 124, 128; XXIII.2, 52; s. States, the 
nine VII.68, 74f. 

sustained thought (vicãra) 1.140; III.5, 21; 
IV.74, 86, 88f., 132; VII.28; IX.112Í.; 
XIV.86, 133, 136, 157, 170, 176, 180; 

XVI. 86, XVII. 160; XX.9; XXIII.24, 26 
Suyãma XII.79 

syllogism, member of (imcanãvayava) 

XVII. 67 

taking what is not given ( adinnãdãnn ) 1.140; 
XXII. 62 

TaỊangara XII.80; xx.lll 
Tãlaveli-magga 11.16 

talk, the ten instances of ( dasa-kathãvatthu ) 

I. 49; IV38; t., thirty-two kinds of aim- 
less (tiracchãna-kathã) IVn.15 

talking (lapanã) 1.42, 62, 72 
Tambaparựũ-dĩpa (Sri Lanka) 1.99; IV36; 

IX.64; XII.80, 83, 123; xx.n.l 
tangible datum ( photịhabba ) XIV128, n.32; 
XVIII. 11; t.-d. base ( phoịịhabbãyatana ) 
XV3; t.-d. element (photthabba-dhãtu) 
XVI7, 30 

Tãvatimsã Thirty-three (Gods') Heaven 

VII. 43f.; XII.72, 108; XIII.41 
teacher ( ãcariya) III.47,126 
teaching (desanã) 1.126 
temperament, behaviour (carừa, cariya) 

II. 86; III.74f.; 95,121; VI.83, 85; VIII. 112, 
159; XVII.286 

temperature (utu) 1.86; XIV.47, 188; 
XVII. 106,193; XVIII.5; xíx.9; t.-originat- 
ed (utu-samuịthãna) XIV61,75; XVII.193; 

XIX.9; XX.27, 39f. 

terms of, in (adhiịịhãna) 1.52; IVn.27 
terror ( bhaya ) XX 15; XXI.26, 29f., 61, 69 
see also appearance as t., and fear 
theory ( paịipntti ) XIV163, 177; XVI.85; 
XVII.52, 303 

Therambatthala IV135; XII.9 
thing (dhamma) VII.n.1. See also dhamma 
thinking (sankappa) XXII.42,66. See also 
right t. 

Thirty-three Gods, see Tãvatimsa 


thirty-two aspects of the body ( dvattimsa- 
kãra) III. 1,105; VII.28; VIII.44f; XVIII.5; 

XX. 9 

thought, thought-arising ( cittuppãda) 
IV87; XXII.63776 
Thũpãrãma III.31 

tie (gantha) IV87; VII.59; XIV.202, 226; 
XXII.54, 69 

time (kãla) VII.n.7; VIII.32; XIV.n.71; 

XVI. 85; XVII.75, n.3 
Tissa-macca-mãtar 11.16 
Tissamahãvihãra XII.80 

Tissa Thera, Ciragumbavasik-amba- 
khãdakamahã 1.122, 133 
Tissa Thera, CũỊa-pindapãtika III.127; 
VI 77 

Tissa Thera, Kotapabbatavãsin VIII.243 
Tissa Thera, Kutumbiyaputta 1.137 
Tissa Thera, Mahã 1.55; IV95; VI.81, 88; 
XII. 89 

Tissa Thera, Mahã, Mahã-Karanjiya-vi- 
hãra-vãsin VIII.243 

Tissa Thera, Padhãniya, Nãgapabbatavãsin 
IV36 

Tissa Thera, Pindapãtika, Devaputtarattha- 
vãsin VIII.243 
Tissadatta Thera XII.124 
tongue ( ịivhã) XIV40, 46, 51, 117; XVI.10; 

XVII. 156; XX.70; t. base (ịivhãyatana) 
XV3; t. consciousness (ịivhã-vinnãna) 
XIV96, 117, 179; t.-c. element (ịivhã- 
vinnãna-dhãtu) XV.17; t. element 
(jivhã-dhãtu) XVI7; t. taculty (jivhindri- 
yà) XVI.l 

torpor (middha) III.95; XIV71 
trainer \sekha) 1.35, 37,127,131,137; 11.78; 
XI.121; XIV27, 109; XVI.104; XVII.81; 
XXII.21; XXIII.10 

training (sikkhã) 1.10; t. precept ( sikkhã-pada ) 
1.40, 52, 98, 131; XIV8; training rule, 
minor (sekhiya-dhamma) 1.52; 11.29 
tranquillity ( passaddhi) 1.32,140; IV51, 99; 
XIV.128, 133, 144; XVI.86; XX.116; 

XXI. 75, 89; XXII.42 

transíormation (vikubbana) XII.2,137. See 
also versatility 

transgression ( vĩtikkama ) 1.13, 44 
transmigration (s ankanti, sankamana) 
XVII.113, 162, 302 

treasures, the seven (satta dhanãni ) XXII.14 
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tree-root dweller ( rukkhamulika ) 1.68; 
II.2£, 56 

triad (tiká) II.n.18; XIII. 104, n.20 
triple continuity (ti-santatí) XI.112; XX.22 
triple origination ( ti-samuịịhãna ) XVII.196 
triple-robe wearer ( ti-ãvarika ) II.2, 23f. 
truth (sacca) VII.27,62, n 1; XIV218; XVI.3, 
13£; XVII.59, 300; XVIII.n.8; XX.98,100, 
130; XXI.l, 130; XXII.7, 92 
Tulãdhãrapabbata-vihãra III.53 
turning away (vivaịịa) 1.140; VI.43. See also 
contemplation of t. a. 
twin marvel (yamaka-pãtihãriya) IV132; 

VII. n.7; XII.72, 84 
Uccãvãlika XX.110Í. 

Uddhamsota XXIII.56 
Udena-rãjã XII.35 
Ugga VIII18 

ultimate sense ( paramattha ) I.n.14; II.n.18; 

VIII. 39; XVI.n.18; XX.72, n.20 
uncertainty ( vicikícchã ) 1.140; III.95; IV86,104; 

XIV93,176,177£; XIX.6,10; XXII.48, 60 
unconcern (anãbhogà) IV171; IX.108 
unconscious beings (asanna-satta) VIII.n.57; 
XVII. 134 

understanding ( pannã ) 1.7, 123; III.15; 
IV45, 117£; V41; VII.n.8, n.9; VIII.lll, 
173; IX. 124, XII.17; XIV2£; XVI.l, 86,99; 
XX.3, 7; XXI.12, 37, 74£, 89; XXII.42, 45, 
98; XIII.2 

imíormed (asankhata) VII.85; vm.245; XV25; 
XVI.23,102; u. element (asankhata-dhãtu) 
XV34, 42; XVI.94; XXII.n.l 
unhappy destiny (duggatỉ) XVII.135£, 160 
uniíication ( ekaggatã ) III.2, n.2; IV74; 
VIII.232; XI. 119; XXI.114; XXII.36, 46; 
XXIII.20, 26 

unincluded ( apariyãpanna ) III.23 
uninterest (avyãpãra) XVII.312, n.14; 
XX. 102 

unity (ekatta) IV112£, n.31; XI.95; XXII.97 
universal, see kasina 
unknowing ( annãna ) 1.57; IX.96,110 
unproíitable ( nkusaỉn ) 1.42, 52; IV.85; 
VII.59, n 25; X.16; xm.64; XIV23, 89£, 
101£, 113,117,126£, 129,132,159£, 179, 
193, 199, 205, 209; XVI.104; XVII.120; 
XIX.8; XX.28, 31, 44, 124; XXII.35, 62, 
75, 85 

unseen ( adiịịha) XVII.202; XXI.17, 21 


unworldly ( nirãmisa) XXI.37 
upahaccaparinibbãyin XXIII.56 
Upananda Thera 11.82 
Upatissa Thera III.n.19 
uposatha (uposatha-observance day) 1.40, 
n.10; 11.60; VII.125; XVII.81; XXI.n.15 
Uppalavannã Theri XXII.83 
urgency (samvega), see sense of u. 
use ( paribhoga ) I.124Í. 
uttarakuru 1.41; VII.43Í.; XII.73 
Uttara-mãtar XII.39 
Vakkali Thera IV45 
Vangĩsa Thera 1.103 

vanity (mada) 11.67; VII.59; VIII.247, n.71. 

See also intoxication, conceit 
vanity, personal ( cãpaỉya ) III.95, n.22 
variety ( nãnatta ) 1.140; X.12, 20; XI.95Í. 
Vattaniya-senãsana XIII.107 
Vasudhamma XIVn.16 
Vasudeva VIII.19; XV5 
Vattakãlakagãma IV96 
Veda ( veda) XII.44 

Vehapphala (Great Fruit) Deities XIII.62 
Vejaýanta Paìace VIII.20; XII. 110 
verbal íormation (vacĩ-sankhãra) XVII.61; 
XXIII.24,51; V. intimation ( vacĩ-vinnatti) 
XIV61; V. misconduct ( vacĩ-duccarita ) 
XIV.133; V. volition ( vacĩ-sancetanã ) 
XVII.61 

versatility ( viknbbana ) IX.44. See also 
transíormation 
vehicle iyãna) XVIII.3,5 
Vibhaiiavãdin XVII.25 
view (ditthi) 1.13, 137, 140; III.78; VII.59, 
n.25; xill.74; XIV90, 146, 205, 218, 229; 
XVI.93; XVII.240£, 265, 286, 310£; 
XIX.24; xx.82£, 125; XXI.26, 42, 92; 
XXII.48, 60. See also wrong V. 
village ịgãmà) 11.48; VIII.158 
Vimuttimagga III.n.19 
Vinatakapabbata VII.42 
Vipassin Bhagavant XIII. 123 
virtue (sĩla) I passim, 19£; II passim; VII.7, 
101£; VIIL173; IX.124; XIV206, 219; 
XVI.86; XVII.60, 81; XVIII. 1; XXII.128 
Visãkha Thera IX.64Í. 
visible ( sanidassana) XIV74Í. 
visible datum, visible object (rũpa) 1.20, 
53, 57, n.14; III.109; VII.28; X.16; 
XIII. 101; XIV54,74,96,99,107,115,134; 
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XVII.127,180; XVIII. 11; XX.44; v.-d. base 
( rũpãyatana ) XIV76; XV3; v.-d. element 
(rũpa-dhãtù) XV17 
Vissakamma XII.71, 77, n.14 
vital íormation (ãyu-sankhãrà) VIII.244; 
XXIII.42 

void (suũna) X.33; XVI.90, n.25; XVII.283; 
XX.47; XXI.24,34, 53f., 69f., 121,123f.; V. 
liberation (sunnata-vimokkha) XXI.70Í., 89 
voidness (sunnatã) 11.40; VII.n.1; XI.117, 
n.20; V. element (sunnatã-dhãtu) XXI.67 
volition ( cetanã ) 1.17, 140; 11.12, 83, 89; 

VII. 28; XI.lí., n.2; XIV133,135,159,170, 
176, 179, n.81; XVI.10; XVII.44, 5I.60Í., 
88, 251, 292f.; XVIII.8, 19; XX.9, 29; 
XXII.66 

water (udaka) XIII.43, 67; (ãpo) XI.35, 41, 
87; XIII.30, 56; XIV35, 73, n.32; w. ele- 
ment (ãpo-dhũtu) XI.28Í., 87f.; w. kasina, 
(ãpo-kasina) III105; VI; XII.92 
way ( paịipadã ) III.42, n.15; VII. 74, 90; 
xvì.75f.; (patha) 1.85 

wheel of becoming ( bhava-cnkka ) XVII.273Í. 
wheel of the round of rebirths (samsãra- 
cakka) VII.7Í. 

wheel-turning monarch ( cakkavattin ) 

VIII. n.61; XII.40 

white kasina (odãta-knsina) III.105Í.; V16; 
XIII. 95 

wieldiness ( kammannatã ) XIV64, 133,147 
wilderness in the heart ( ceto-khila ) VII.59 
wisdom ( veda ) XXII.70, 75, 89 
wishes, see evilness of w & fewness of w. 
woman (itthi) I.n.14; XVII.n.4 


world ( loka ) 1.34; III.n.5; VII.36Í.; VIII.39, 
n.ll; XIII.94; XIVn.36; XVI.85, n.23; 
XVII.134; XX.72; world apex, world 
shrine ( loka-thũpika ) XVI.85; w. element 
(loka-dhãtu) VII 44, n 14; XII.78, 106; 
world-marshal deities (loka-vyũha-devấ) 
XIII.34; w. inter-space ( lokantara ) VII.n.14; 

XVI. 43; w. soul, Purusa ( pnrisa ) XVII.8, 
n.3; XVIII.n.9; w. sphere ( cakka-vãla) 
VII.40, 44, n.14; IX.103; X.6; XII.72, 78, 
88 ; XIII.3, 31, 48f. 

worldliness (ãmisa) XXI.n.13 
worldly (sãmisà) XXI.37, 41 
worldly State (loka-dhamma) vn.38; xxn.51, 67 
worm (kừni) VI.77; VIII.25,121 
worry (kukkucca) III.95; XIV170, 174. See 
also agitation and w. 
wrongdoing ( dukkata ) 160 
wrongness (micchatta) VII.59; XVII.53; 
XXII.50, 66 

wrong path (micchã-magga ) XXII.14; w. 
speech (micchã-vãcã ) XXII.50; w. view 
(micchã-diịthi) 1.140; V41; XIV159, 164; 

XVII. 9, 243; XXII.45, 50, 56, 58, 66 
Yama-rãjã (King of the Underworld) 

VII.n.14 

Yasa Thera XII.82 
Yuddhitthila VIII.19 
Yugandharapabbata VII.42; XII.72,121 
zeal (chanda) 1.33; III.24; IV85, n.24; IX.102; 
XII12,50; XIV133,150,159,170; XVI.86; 
XVII.72; XXII.36, 39, 42, 55 
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OF SoME SuBJECTS AND TeCHNICAL TeRMS 

This Glossary only includes (a) some epistemological and technical terms, and 
(b) meanings or words not in the PED, which are marked with an asterisk(*), 
though such compounds preíixes as e.g. anukaậậhati = to keep dragging along 
(III.68) or suííixes as e.g. vattabbatã = ability to be called (IV148) and such verbal 
substantives as udikkhana from udikkhati are not always included. 


akiriya-ditthi—(moral-) inefficacy-of- 
action view 

akusala—(1) unskilíul, (2) (kammically) 
un-profitable 
agati—bad way (the four) 

*agaru—aloe wood (spelled agaỊu in 
PED); VIII.47 

anga—(1) limb, (2) íactor (of path, jhãna, 
etc.), (3) practice, etc. 
ajjhatta—internally, in oneselí 
*ajjhottharamãna— also threatening: VI.56 
*aficita—outstretched: XX. 112 
annã—tinal knowledge (in the Arahant) 
*ahhãti—to know ( = ãjãnãti): VII.22 (Patis 
1122) 

atthaka, atthamaka—octad 
atthangika-magga—eighttold path 
*animã—minuteness: VII.61 
*atammayatã—alootness; XXI. 135 (M III 
220 ) 

*atippasanga—over-generalization (logic): 
XIV186 

*atisãra—flux (of bowels), diarrhoea: XI.21 
atĩta-past 

*attatã—seltness, oneselt: IX.47 
attabhãva—person, personality, selíhood, 
re-birth 

attavãda—self-doctrine 
attã—self 

attãnuditthi—self-view, wrong view as 
self 


*attãnuvãda—self-reproach: VII. 106 
attha—(1) beneíit, result, (2) purpose, aim, 
goal, (3) meaning 

adinnãdãna—taking what is not given, 
stealing 

adukkha-m-asukha—neither-painíul- 
nor-pleasant (teeling) 
adosa—non-hate 
addhã, addhãna—extent, period 
advaya—exclusive, absolute 
*adha-r-ãrani—lower fire-stick: XV41 
*adhikãra— aỉso treatise, heading: III. 133 
(Dhs-a 58) 

*adhikicca—as an integral part of, 
dependent on 

adhicitta—higher consciousness (i.e. 
jhãna) 

adhitthãna—(1) steadying, (2) resolve 
*adhitthãna— aỉso (3) in terms of: IV92, 
(4) habitat: X.24; XIV134 
adhipannã—higher understanding (i.e. 
insight) 

adhipati—predominance 
adhippãya—intention, purport 
adhimokkha—resolution 
adhimutti—resolution 
adhisĩla—higher virtue (i.e. virtue as basis 
for jhãna and insight) 
anannãtannassãmĩ-t-indriya—I-shall- 
come-to-know-the-unknown íaculty 
anattã—not-self 
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anãgata—íuture 

anãgatamsa-nãna—knowledge of the 
íuture 

anãgãmin—non-returner (third stage of 
realization) 

anicca—impermanent 
animitta—signless 
*anutthunana—brooding: XVI.59 
anunaya—approval 

anupabandhana—anchoring (of the 
mind) 

anupãlana—maintenance 
anubodha—idea, ideation 
anubhãva—power, iníluence 
anuloma—(1) in coníormity with, (2) in 
forward order, or as "arising" (of 
dependent origination), (3) coníorm- 
ity (stage in development of jhãna or 
insight) 

*anuvattãpana—causing occurrence 
parallel to: XVI.10 (cf. Dhs p.5) 
anusaya—inherent (ưnderlying) tendency 
(the 7) 

anussati—recollection (the 10) 

*anenja, aneịa—unperturbed: XII.55 
anesanã—improper search 
anottappa—shamelessness 
anvaya-nãna—interential knowledge 
apariyãpanna—unincluded (of supra- 
mundane States) 

*aparisanthita—turbulent: VI.86 
*apavãrita—opened up: VI.4 
apãya—State of loss 
appanihita—desireless 
appanã—absorption 
appamannã—measureless State (= divine 
abiding) 

appamãna—measureless 
*appãyati—to satisíy: XI.87 
appicchatã—fewness of wishes 
*appita—done away with: IV146 (Vibh 
258) 

*abbhanga—unguent: 1.86 
*abyãbhicãrin—without exception (gram. 
and log.): XIV25 

*abyosãna—not stopping halfway: XX.21 
abhãva—absence, non-existence, non- 
entity 

*abhãva—without sex: XVII. 150 
*abhigacchati—to rely on: VII.60 


abhighãta—impact 
abhijjhã—covetousness 
abhinnã—direct-knowledge 
abhinandanã—delight, delighting 
abhinipãta—conjunction, engagement 
abhiniropana—directing on to 
*abhinivesa —also insistence, interpreting: 

1.140; XIV130; XXI.84f., etc. 

*abhinihãra—(1) conveying, (2) guidance: 

XI.93,117; XIII. 16, 95 (Patis í 17, 61) 
abhibhãyatana—base of mastery base for 
transcending (the sense-desire sphere) 
*abhisamharati—to make (a protit): IX.65 
abhisankhãra—(1) volitional tormation, 
kamma-tormation, tormation, (2) 
momentum 

abhisamaya—penetration to, conver- 
gence upon (the 4 Truths) 
amata—deathless (term for Nibbãna) 
amoha—non-delusion 
*aya— also a reason: XIII.92; XVI.17 
arati—aversion, boredom 
arahant—arahant (4th and last stage of 
realization) 

*aritthaka—kind of thorny plant: VIII.83 
ariya—noble, noble one (i.e. one who has 
attained a path) 

*ariyati—to be served (CPD has "to 
approach"): XIV22 
arũpa—immaterial 
alobha—non-greed 

*allĩna—unsheltered (pp. a+lĩyati): XX.19 
*allĩyitum—to give shelter (not in CPD; inf. 
ã+lĩyati; see lena in CPD): (allĩyitabba) 
XXII.120; (alllyana) VII.83 
*avakkhandana—hiatus: II.6 
"■avagaha—grasping: XVI. 104 
*avatthã—occasion, position: IV.167; 
XVII.306; XX.19 

“■avadhãna—attention: 1.32 (Patis 11; MII 
175) 

"■avadhi—limit (= odhi): 1.86 
avabodha—awareness, discovery 
*avarodha—inclusion: XIV216, 219 
"■avãsa—eviction: IV9, 12 
*avi—goat or sheep: XVII. 110 
avikkhepa—non-distraction 
avijj ã—ignorance 

avyãkata—(1) (kammically) indeterminate 
(i.e. neither proíitable nor unprotitable). 
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(2) un-answered (by the Buddha) 
avyãpãda—non-ill-will 
asankhata—uníormed 
asannin—non-percipient 
asammoha—non-confusion, non-delu- 
sion 

asubha—toulness, foul, ugly 
assãsa-passãsa—in-breath and out- 
breath 

asekha—non-trainer (i.e. one who has 
reached the íruition of arahantship) 
asmi-mãna—the conceit "I am" 
ahiri—consciencelessness 
ahetuka—without root-cause 
ahetuka-ditthi—no-cause view 
ahosi-kamma—lapsed kamma 
ãkãra—mode, aspect, structure 
ãkãra-rũpa—matter as mode (e.g. "mark 
of the temale") 
ãkãsa—space 
ãkincanna—nothingness 
ãghãta—annoyance 
ãcaya—setting-up (of matter) 
ãjĩva—livelihood 
ãdãna—grasping, taking 
*ãdina—wretched: XX.19 
ãdĩnava—danger, disability 
*ãdhãrana—subserving: XIV60 (M-a II 
52) 

anantarika—(kamma) with immediate 
result (on rebirth) 
ãnãpãna—breathing 
ãnenja—imperturbable, the (term for the 
4th jhãna) 

*ãpajjati —also to follow logically: 11.79; 
XVI.68f. 

*ãpajjana—logical consequence: I.n.19; 
XV68 

*ãpatti —also logical consequent: XVI.72; 
XIX.3 

ãpatti—otíence 
*ãpãdana—production: 11.21 
*ãpo—water 
ãbandhana—cohesion 
ãbhoga—concern 
*ãyatati—to actuate XV4 
ãyatana—base 
*ãyatana—actuating: XV4 
ãyu—life 

ãyu-sankhãra—vital tormation 


*ãyũhana —also accumulation (of kamma) 
ãrammana—object (of consciousness or 
its concomitants), support 
ãruppa—immaterial State (the 4) 
ãropeti —also to attribute to: XX.47 
ãlaya—reliance, thing relied on 
ãloka—light 

ãvajjana—adverting (consciousness) 
*ãvatthika—denoting a period: VII.54 
*ãvinjana—picking up (see PED ãvijjhati): 
XIV37 

*ãsana —also (flower) altar: V15 
*ãsava—canker (the 4) 
ãsevanã—(1) cultivation, (2) repetition 
*ãhanana—striking at: IV88 
ãhãra—nutriment, food 
ãhãra-samutịhãna—nutriment-originated 
(matter) 
ittha—desirable 

*itarathã—otherwise: III.53 (Dhs-a 44) 
itthindriya—íemininity íaculty 
idappaccayatã—speciíic conditionality 
(term for dependent origination) 
iddhi—power, success, supernormal 
power 

iddhipãda—road to power, basis for 
success (the 4) 
indriya—íaculty (the 22) 
iriyãpatha—posture, deportment (the 4) 
issara—overlord, Lord Creator 
ĩhaka—having curiosity, activity 
uggaha—learning 
uggaha—nimitta-learning sign 
^ugganhita (ugghatita?)—decayed: VI.42 
*ugghãti—removal: III.115 
*ugghãta—exhilaration: 1.117 
uccheda-ditthi—annihilation view 
ưjukatã—rectitude 

utu—1) climate, (2) season, (3) temperature 
utu-samutthãna—temperature-originated 
(matter) 
udaya—rise 

udaya-bbaya—rise and fall 
^udãhariyati—to be uttered: XV3 
uddhacca—agitation 
uddhacca-kukkucca—agitation and worry 
upakkilesa—impertection 
upacaya—growth (of matter) 
upacãra—(1) approach, neighbourhood, 
precinct, (2) access (concentration) 
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*upacara —also (3) metaphor. XVI.70; 
XVII. 15; XXII.51 

hipatịhãna —aìso (1) establishment VIII.168: 

(2) appearance: XXI.29 
*upadhãrana—upholding: 1.19,141 
*upanaya—inducement, application (log): 
VII.83 

*upanayana —also applying (log.), induc- 
ing, leading on: VII.83; XIV68 
upapatti—reappearance, rebirth 
upatthambhana—consolidation, stitten- 
ing, supporting 
upabrũhana—intensiíication 
*upabrũhayati—to intensiíy: VIII.121 
upabhunjaka—experiencer, user 
*upasatthatã—menacedness: XX.16 
upasama—peace (term for Nibbãna) 
upãdãna—clinging 

upãdãna-kkhandha—aggregate (as object) 
of clinging 

upãdã-rũpa—derivative (or secondary) 
materiality 

upãdinna, upãdinnaka—dung-to, kammically 
acquired (matter), organic (matter) 
upãya—means 
upãyãsa—despair 
upekkhã—equanimity, onlooking 
uppatti—arising, rebirth 
*uppatti —also origin of a sutta (tech. term): 
111.88; VII.69 

uppatti-bhava—rebirth-process becoming, 
being as result of action 
uppanna—arisen 
uppãda—arising 
ussada—prominence 
ussãha—activity 
*ũhana—hitting upon: IV88 
ekaggatã—uniíication (of consciousness) 
ekatta—(1) unity (2) identity, (3) single- 
ness 

*eta-parama—that at most: XIV.216; 
XVI.28 (M I 339) 

evarn-dhammatã—ineluctable regularity 
esanã—search 

okãsa—(1) location, (2) opportunity 
*okãseti—to scatter on (not as in PED): 
XII.85 (S IV 190) 

*okkhandhati—to descend into: XX. 120; 
XXII.34 

* 0 gaỊati—to run downwards: VIII. 124 


ogha—ílood (the 4) 

ojatthamaka—material octad with nutri- 
tive essence as eighth 
ojã—nutritive essence, metabolism 
ottappa—shame 

opapãtika—apparitionally reborn 
*obhagga—looped: VIII.118; XI.64 
*obhanjati (or obhunjati)—to loop, to coil: 
XI.64 

obhãsa—illumination 
*omatta—subordinate: XX.64 
*oruhati—to come down: IV64 
oỊãrika—gross 

*ovattha—showered down: XI.72 
kankhã—doubt 

katatta—pertormedness (of kamma), 
(kamma) pertormed 
*kanduyati—to be itchy: VIII.127 
*kannika—íungus: VIII.88 
*kataka —also a kind of seed (used for 
clearing water) 

kathã-vatthu—(1) name of Abhidhamma 
book, (2) instance of talk (the 10) 
kappa—eon, age 

kabalinkãrãhãra—physical nutriment 
kampana—wavering, shaking 
kammannatã—wieldiness 
kamma—(1) kamma, deeds, action, (2) 
work, (3) (legal) enactment 
kammatịhãna—meditation subject 
kamma-patha—course of action, of 
kamma 

kamma-bhava—kamma-process becom- 
ing, being as action 

kamma-samutthãna—kamma-originated 
(matter) 

kammanta—action, work 
karaja—physical 
karunã—compassion 
kalãpa—(1) group, (2) material group 
(term for material octad, etc.) 
kalãpa-sammasana—comprehension by 
groups (does not reter to the material 
octad, etc.) 

kalyãna-puthujjana—magnanimous 
ordinary man 

kasina—kasina, universal (a contempla- 
tion device, and concept based thereon) 
kãma—sense desire, sensual desire 
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kãma-guna—cord of sense-desire (the 5), 
dimension of sensual desire 
kãma-cchanda—lust, zeal for sense 
desires 

kãma-rãga—greed for sense desires 
kãmãvacara—sense-desire sphere, sense 
sphere 

kãmesu micchãcãra—sexual misconduct 
kãya—(1) body, group, order, (2) the 
material body, (3) the mental body (i.e. 
the 3 nãmakkhandha) 
kãyasakkhin—body witness 
kãya-sankhãra—bodily íormation (term 
for in-breath and out-breath) 
kãraka—doer 
kãla—time 
kicca—íunction 

*kificana—owning, ownership: XXI.53 
*kinãti —also to combat: VI.8 
kiriya—(kammically) íunctional, inoper- 
ative 

kilesa—deíilement 
*kukata—villainy: XIV174 
kukkucca—worry 

*kundika —also a four-footed water pot: 
V.3 

*kunapa— -also ordure: VIII. 121; XI. 19, 21 
kusala—(1) skilíul, (2) proíitable (con- 
sciousness), (3) good 
kuhanã—scheming 

*kũta—wild, savage: VIII.53 (M-a II 82) 
*kũtãgãra —also (1) cataíalque (comy. To 
A I 150), (2) palanquin: XII.71 (M-a V 
90) 

*kũpaka-yatthi—masthead (?), spar (?): 
XXI.65 

*kotthatthi—shoulder-blade bone (lít. 

"flat-bone"; not as in PED): VIII. 101 
*kotthalika—ílattened: VII.97 
*kosa—measure of length (about 1 mile): 
IV37 

khana—moment, instant 

*khanati —also to consume: IV100; XVII.48 

khanti—(1) patience, (2) choice 

khandha—aggregate 

khaya—destruction, exhaustion 

khara—harsh 

*kharigata—harsh: XI.31 (M I 185) 
*khinna—exhausted: IV100; see khijjana 
14, n 2VI. 


*ganduppãdaka —also sort of intestinal 
worm: VIII. 121 

*gata-paccãgata—(1) duty of going to and 
returning from the alms round with 
the meditation subject, (2) kind of 
retuse rag: 11.17; XIV28 
gati—(1) destiny, destination (on rebirth), 
movement 

*gadati—to enunciate (see gada in PED) 
VII.35 

gantha—(1) tie (the 4), (2) book 
gandha—odour 

*gandhayati—to be smelled: XV3 
guna—special quality 
gocara—resort, domain, scope 
gotrabhũ—change-of-lineage (conscious- 
ness) 

*gopa—guardian, IV190; VIII.153 (M II 
180) 

ghattana—impinging, knocking together 
ghana—compact 

ghana-vinibbhoga—resolution of the 
compact (into elements) 
ghãna—nose 
cakkavãỊa—world-sphere 
*cakkhati—to relish: XV3 
cakkhu—eye 

catusamutthãna—(matter) of íourtold 
origination (i.e. by consciousness, kam- 
ma, temperature and nutriment) 
cariya, carita—temperament; behaviour, 
exercise 

cãga—generosity 

*cãpalya —also personal vanity: III.95 (this 
meaning not in CPD, under acãpalya or 
acapala) 

*cãraka—prison: XIV221; XVI.18 
*cikicchã—wish to think: XIV177 
citta—(manner of) consciousness, con- 
sciousness, cognizance, mind 
citta-tthiti—steadiness of consciousness 
citta-vĩthi—cognitive series (of conscious- 
nesses) 

citta-sankhãra—mental íormation (term 
for perception and íeeling) 
citta-samutthãna—consciousness- 
originated (matter) 
cittuppãda—thought, thought-arising 
cintã—reasoning 
cuti—death 
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cetanã—volition 

cetasika—consciousness concomitant 
(i.e. íeeling, perception and íormations) 
ceto—mind, heart, will 
cetopariya—penetration of minds 
ceto-vimutti—heart-deliverance, mind-d. 
chanda—zeal 

*jatuka—bat, pipistrelle: III.97; XI.7 
*janaka— also íather: XVII.271 
*jara—tever: XI.36 (A V 100) 
jarã—aging, old age 
jarã-marana—aging-and-death 
javana—(1) speed, (2) impulsion (con- 
sciousness) 

jãti—(1) birth, (2) sort, kind 
jivhã—tongue 
jĩva—soul 
jĩvita—life 

*juttha—íostered: XVI.4 
jhãna—jhãna 

nãna—knowledge (in general) 
thiti—(1) presence, (2) station, (3) relation, 
(4) steadiness, stability, (5) stationariness, 
stagnation 

*tacchati— also to pare: VIII.103 (M I 31) 
tanhã—craving 

tatramajjhattatã—speciíic neutrality 
tathãgata—períect one 
tadanga—substitution of opposites 
(íunction of insight) 

*tadãrammana—(1) having that (aíore- 
said thing) as its object, (2) registration 
(consciousness): XIV98; XVII.139 
*tanana—range: XV4 
*tãvatva—-just so much: XV 18 
tãdi-bhãva—equipoise 
tiracchãna-yoni—animal generation 
tilakkhana—three characteristics (of 
impermanence, pain and not-self) 
*ti-santati-rũpa—materiality of triple 
continuity (term for the three decads at 
moment of rebirth-linking): XI.112; 
XX.22 

*ti-samutthãna—materiality of triple orig- 
ination (by kamma, temperature and 
nutriment only): XVII.196 
tĩrana—judgement, investigation 
thaddha—stittened 
thĩna-middha—stiííness and torpor 


*theriya—belonging to the Elders: epil. 
verse 

*dakasĩtalika—edible white water lily: 
VIII.119 

dasaka—(1) decad (of matter), (2) decade 
dassana—(1) seeing (the eye's íunction), 
(2) Vision, (3) term for the íirst path 
dãna—gift, giving 
*dãna — gap: II. 6 
dittha—seen 

ditthi—view, (wrong) view, (right) view 
ditthi-pãta—one attained to Vision 
dibba-cakkhu—divine eye 
dibba-sotadhãtu—divine ear element 
dukkha—pain, painíul, bodily pain, suf- 
íering 

dukkha-dukkha—intrinsic suííering 
duggati—unhappy destination (on 
rebirth) 

duccarita—misconduct, misbehaviour 
*dutthulla —aỉso (1) inertia, (2) irritability: 

IV124 (M III151,159) 
dũra—far 

desanã—teaching, instruction 
*desantar-uppatti—successive arising in 
adjacent locations (description of 
phenomenon of motion); VII.n.45 
domanassa—grieí 

dosa—(1) hate, (2) flaw, (3) humour (of 
the body) 

*drabya—substance: XVIII.n.8 
*drava-fluid: XI.41 

dvattimsãkãra—the thirty-two aspects (of 
the body) 

dvãra—door (i.e. the 6 d. of conscious- 
ness by the 6 bases; also the 3 d. of 
kamma by body, speech and mind) 
dhamma—(1) the Dhamma or Law (as 
discovered by the Buddha), (2) dhamma, 
State, thing, phenomenon, (3) mental 
object, mental datum (12th base) 
dhamma-tthiti-nãna—knowledge of rela- 
tions of States, knowledge of structure 
ofideas 

dhammatã-rũpa—natural materiality (i.e 
trees, stones, etc.) 

*dhammani — rat-snake: XI.64 
dhamma-vicaya—investigation of States 
dhammãnusãrin—dhamma devotee 
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dhãtu—(1) element, (2) humour (of the 
body), (3) relic 

*dhãtu— also (metallic) ore: XI.20; XV20 
dhutahga—ascetic practice 
*dhura-bhatta—meal given in a Principal 
house (not as in PED): 11.27 
dhuva—everlasting 
nandi—delight 
naya—method 

naya-vipassanã—inductive insight 
navaka—ennead 
*nahanã—tying: 1.73 
*nãgabalã—kind of plant: XI.17 
nãna-kkhanika—(kamma) acting from a 
diííerent time 
nãnatta—variety, diííerence 
nãma—(1) mentality, (2) name 
nãma-kaya—mentality body, mental 
body (aggregates of teeling, perception 
and íormations) 

nãma-rũpa—mentality-materiality (term 
for the five aggregates, or for the four 
aggregates excluding consciousness) 
nãma-rũpa-pariccheda—deíinition of 
mentality-materiality 
*nãyare—they are known (—nãyanti): 

VIII.29; cf. IX.42 (nãyati—nãyati) 
nikanti—attachment, attraction 
*nigghãta—depression: XI.117 
nicca—permanent 
nijjĩva—soulless 

*nippadesa—comprehensive: XVI.95 
*nippharipphanda—inactive: V4 
*nippimsati—to scrape, to grind: 1.81 
*nippunchati—to wipe off: 1.81 
*nippesikatã—belittling (not as in PED): 

I. 64 (M III 75) 

*nippeseti—to scrape off: 1.81 
*nipphanna—produced (term for certain 
kinds of derived materiality) 
*nibbacana—verbal derivative (gram): 

II. 4; XVI. 14 

nibbatti—generation, production, rebirth 
Nibbãna—nirvana, extinction (of greed, 
hate and delusion) 

*nibbikappa—"without dismay" without 
thinking: 11.71; VI.81 
nibbidã—dispassion, revulsion 
*nibbisa—without poison: XII.115 
*nibbedha—penetration 


nimitta—sign 

niyati-vãda—determinism, íatalism 
niyyãna—outlet (from the round of 
rebirths; term for the path) 
nirutti—language 
nirodha—cessation 

nissaya—(1) support, (2) the dependence 
(given by teacher to pupil) 
nissatta—not-a-living-being 
nissarana—escape (from deíilement by 
Nibbãna) 

nĩvarana—hindrance (the 5 or the 7) 
*nĩharati— also to fix: 11.50 
nekkhamma—renunciation 
*nemittika—(name) signiíying (an acquire- 
ment): VII.55 

“nemittikatã—hinting (not as in PED): 1.63 
(M III 75) 

*pakattha—distant: VII.81 
pakati—(1) nature, natural, normal, (2) 
Primordial Essence, Prakrti 
*pakãsa—illumination: XVII.77 
pakkhandati—to enter into, to launch out 
into 

pãgunnatã—proíiciency 
paccakkha—personal experience 
paccatta—for oneselí 
paccaya—(1) condition (for what is con- 
ditionally arisen), (2) requisite (the 4 for 
the bhikkhu) 

paccaya-pariggaha—discernment of con- 
ditions 

paccayãkãra—structure of conditions 
(term for dependent origination) 
paccavekkhana—reviewing 
paccuppanna—present, presently arisen 
pannatti—(1) making-known, announce- 
ment, (2) appellation, designation, (3) 
concept, description 
paniìã—understanding (insight and path) 
pannã-vimutta—one liberated by under- 
standing 

"■patatantuka—intestinal worm: VIII.121 
*patikkamana—retectory: 11.28 
patikkũla—repulsive 
patigha—resentment, resistance 
paticca—(indecl. ger. of patiyeti) having 
depended, due to, dependent on 
*paticca—(decl. adj.) ought to be arrived 
at: XVII. 16 
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paticca-samuppanna—conditionally aris- 
en, dependently originated 
paticca-samuppãda—dependent origina- 
tion 

*patinna— aỉso proposition (log.) XVII.67 
(Kv.2) 

patinna—claim 

patinissagga—relinquishment 
patipatti—way, progress, practice 
*patipatti—thếory: XIV163, 177; XVII.52, 
303 

patipassaddhi—tranquilization (of deíile- 
ment by íruition) 

*patipassanã—looking back: VIII.189, 
225 

*patipãtiyãmana—following successively: 
VIII.69 

*patipadãna—maintaining (on course): 
IV42 

patibhãga-nimitta—counterpart sign 
*pativeti—to vanish: XX.96 
pativedha—penetration (of 4 Truths) 
patisankhã—reílection 
patisandhi—rebirth-linking (conscious- 
ness) 

patisambhidã—discrimination (the 4) 
*patisiddha—excluded, rejected, reíuted 
(log.): XVII. 150 

*patihannati—to resent (as verb for 
patigha): IX. 101 (cf. Dhs-a 72, Netti 13) 
*patihita (panihita?)—drawn on: VIII.26 
panidhi—desire, aspiration 
panĩta—superior, sublime 
*patati—to gather, to wander for: II.5 
*patĩyamãna—going back to: XVII.16 
*patthanĩyatã—íamousness: IV2, 10 
pathavĩ—earth 

padhãna—(1) endeavour, effort, (2) basic 
*padhãna—Basic Principle, Pradhãna: 
XVI.85 

papanca—(1) obstacle, (2) diííuseness, (2) 
diversitication (as tunction of craving, 
conceit and wrong view; not in this 
sense in PED) 

*pabbhãra— also overhang of rock: 11.61 
*pabhãvanã—production: VIII.182 (Patis 
I 184) 

*pabhuti—encl.) and so on, etcetera ( = 
ãdi in that sense): VIII. 17,121; X.51, etc. 
pabheda—class, category 


*pamukha—veranda, íorecourt: IV.13; 
XI.7; XIII.6 

paramattha—highest sense, ultimate 
sense 

parãmattha—misapprehended, adhered- 
to 

parãmãsa—misapprehension, adherence, 
pre-assumption 
parikathã—roundabout talk 
*parikappanatã—conjecturing: III.77 
parikamma—preliminary work 
parikkhãra—(1) equipment, (2) requisite 
pariggaha—(1) inclusion, (2) embracing 
(as deíinition of right speech), (3) rein- 
íorcement, (4) discerning, etc. 
pariccãga—giving up 
pariccheda-rũpa—delimiting-materiality 
(term for space) 

parinnã—full-understanding (the 3) 
parinãma—change 

paritta—(1) small, (2) limited (term for 
the sense-desire sphere), (3) protection 
(term for certain discourses recited for 
that purpose) 
parideva—lamentation 
*parinijjhãpana—obsessing, burning up: 
XVI.48 

"■parinipphanna—positively produced 
XXIII. n.18 

parinibbãna—attainment of Nibbãna 
paripãcana—maintaining, maturing, 
ripening 

*paripphandana —also interíerence, activ- 
ity: IV89; XIV144 
"■paribhanda —also repair: XXIII.36 
paribhoga—use 

pariyatti—(1) mastery (2) scripture 
pariyãpanna—included 
pariyãhanana—threshing, striking on: 
IV88 

pariyutthãna—obsession 
*pariyonahana—covering, envelope: 
VIII. 115 

*pariyosãna —also intensity: VI.49 
*parivena —also surroundings of a build- 
ing, surrounding walk: IV.127; XI.7; 
Xlĩl.6 

"■parissavati—to run away: XI.90 
'''parihãra-vacana—explanation: XVII.109 
palibodha—impediment 
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pavatta, pavatti—(1) occurrence, (2) course 
of an existence (between rebirth-linking 
and death) 

*pavana—draught: XI. 19; XVI.37 

pavicaya—investigation 

paviveka—seclusion 

pasãda—sensitivity (of matter) 

pasãdana—coníidence, clariíication 

passaddhi—tranquillity 

pahãna—abandoning 

*paheyya—abandonable: XVI.93 

*pãtibhoga—agent (not as in PED): 

XVII.174; Pet 215 
pãnãtipãta—killing living things 
pãduddhãra—íootstep, liíting of íoot 
*pãpaka—what reaches, causes to reach: 
XIV5, 68 

*pãpana—reaching XVI.68 
*pãpana—denigrating: 1.81 
pãpicchatã—evilness of wishes 
pãramĩ, pãramitã—períection 
*pãrãvata—pigeon (pãrãpata in PED): XI.7 
*pãvãra —also a cloth, cloth: VIII.117 
pindapãta—alms 

*pindika—the calf of the leg: vm.97; XI.ll; 

cf. pinda at VIII. 126 
*pidhãní-—lid: XI.24 
pisuna-vãcã—malicious speech 
pĩnana—act of reíreshing 
pĩti—happiness 
puggala—person 

puthujjana—ordinary man (i.e. one who 
has not 

reached the path) 

*pupphaka—balloon, swelling: VIII.117 
purisa—man, male 
*purisa—World Soul, Purusa: XVII.8 
peta—ghost 
*pesika—scraper: 1.81 
pharana—pervasion, intentness upon 
pharusa-vãcã—harsh speech 
phala—(1) íruit of (plants), (2) íruit of 
cause, (3) íruition (of path; the 4) 
*phalakasata—target: XXII.12 
phassa—contact 

*phãsu—convenient: IV1 (D II 99; M110) 
photthabba—tangible datum, t. object 
bala—power (the 5; the 10 of a Pertect 
One) 

bahiddhã, bãhira—external, externally 


*bãlatta—dotage: XVI.45 
buddha—enlightened one 
buddhi—(1) enlightenment, (2) intellect, 
discretion, speculation, (3) sensation 
*budha—possessed of wit: IV66 
bojjhanga—enlightenment íactor 
bodhi—enlightenment, awakening 
bodhisatta—Bodhisatta, Being Destined 
to Enlightenment 
*byatti—see vyatti 

brahmacariya—life of purity, the good life, 
the life divine 

brahma-vihãra—divine abiding (the 4) 
brũhana—intensiíication 
bhagavant—Blessed One 
bhanga—dissolution 
*bhattar—employer: IV121 (cf. M II123) 
*bhanti—they shine (3rd p. pl. of bhãti): 
VII.36 (M I 328) 

bhayat' upatthãna—appearance as terror 
(stage in insight) 

bhava—becoming, being, existence 
bhavanga—life-continuum (conscious- 
ness) 

*bhãti—brother: XXI.54 
bhãva—(1) essence, stateness, (2) sex, (3) 
verbal substantive (gram.) 
bhãvanã—(1) development (lít. making 
be'), (2) term for the 3 higher paths 
bhãva-sãdhana—íormula of establish- 
ment by substantive (gram.): XVII.12 
bhikkhu—bhikkhu, Buddhist monk 
bhũta—(1) become, been, (2) creature, (3) 
primary element (entity) of matter, etc. 
bhũtũpãdã-rũpa—matter derived upon 
the (four) primary elements (the 24 
kinds) 

bhũmi—(1) ground, soil, (2) plane (of ex- 
istence; the 4) 

*bheda, vacĩ-speech utterance: XIV62 

(cf. Dhs-a 90; M I 301) 
magga—path 

macchariya, macchera—avarice 

majjhatta—neutral, Central 

majjhima—middle, medium 

mada—vanity, intoxication 

manasikãra—attention, bringing to mind 

mano—mind 

marana—death, dying 

*maru— also cliff: XVII.63 
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mala—stain (the 3) 

mahaggata—exalted (a term for con- 
sciousness "exalted" from the 
"limited" sense-desire sphere to the 
fine-material or immaterial spheres) 
*mahacca—great pomp: X.46 (D I 49) 
mahã-bhũta—great primary, great entity 
(the 4) 

mahã-vipassanã—Principal insight (the 18) 
mãtikã—(1) schedule of the Abhidhamma, 
(2) codes of the Pãtimokkha (the 2), (3) 
schedule, etc. 
mãna—conceit (pride) 
mãyã—deceit 
micchã—wrong 
micchatta—wrongness (the 10) 
middha—torpor 

*milãpana—vvithering, causing to with- 
er: XIV128 

muccitukamyatã—desire for deliverance 
muta—sensed (i.e. smelled, tasted or 
touched) 

muditã—gladness (at others' success) 
mudutã—malleability 
musã-vãda—talse speech, lying 
mũla—root 

mettã—loving-kindness, amity 
*mehana—private parts: VII.64 
moha—delusion 

yathã-kammũpaga-nãna—knovvledge of 
(beings') íaring according to deeds 
yathãbhũta—correct 
yuganaddha—coupling, yoking (of seren- 
ity and insight) 

ye-vã-panaka—or-whatever (State) (term 
for certain íormations) 
yoga—bond (the 4) 

yoni—(1) womb, (2) generation, (3) cause, 
reason 

yoniso—wise, wisely, with ordered rea- 
soning 
rati—delight 

rasa—(1) taste, ílavour, (2) nature as func- 
tion or achievement, (3) stimulus (for 
teeling), (4) essential juice, íiltrate 
*rasati—to taste: XV3 
*rasãyana—elixir. XVII.236 
rãga—greed, lust 

rũpa—(1) materiality (aggregate), fine 
materiality of fine-material Brahmã- 


world, matter in general, material form, 
(2) visible datum, visible object, visible 
matter, visible form 
rũpa-kãya—material body 
rũpa-kkhandha—materiality aggregate 
rũpũpãdãnakkhandha—materiality ag- 
gregate (as object) of clinging 
rũpa-rũpa—concrete materiality (term for 
certain derived kinds of materiality) 
“Tũpayati—to be made visible: XV3 
rũpãvacara—fine-material sphere 
lakkhana—characteristic 
*laghimã—lightness: VII.61 
lahutã—lightness 
lãbha—gain 
loka—world 

lokiya—mundane (i.e. not associated with 
the path, truition or Nibbãna) 
lokiya dhamma—vvorldly State (the 8) 
lokuttara—supramundane (i.e. the 9 States 
consisting of the 4 paths, 4 truitions and 
Nibbãna, and States associated with 
them) 

lobha—greed 

vaggulĩ—íruit bat, ílying fox; XXI.91 
*vacanãvayava—member of a syllogism: 
XVII. 6 7 

*vacĩ-bheda—speech utterance: XIV62 
vacĩ-sankhãra—verbal tormation (i.e. vi- 
takka and vicãra) 

vatta—round (of kamma, etc.; term for 
the dependent origination as arising) 
vaddhana—extension, increase 
vata—vow, duty, ritual 
vatta—duty 

*vattana—períormance of duties: III.71 
(Vin 161) 

*vatthika—clothable: VII.79 
vatthu—(1) basis, physical basis (term for 
the six internal bases), (2) object, (3) 
instance, example, (4) story, etc. 
vaya—(1) fall, (2) stage of life 
vãsatthãna—deíining 
vasa-vattana—exercise of mastery 
*vahanika—catamaran tloat (?): XVII.196 
vãcã—speech 
vãta—air, wind 
*vãna—tastening: VIII.247 
vãyãma—effort 
vãyo—air 
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*vikappa—alternative: XI.89 (cf. M-a 167) 
vikampana—shaking, wavering 
vikãra—alteration 

vikãra-rũpa—materiality as alteration 
(term for certain of the 24 kinds of de- 
rived materiality i.e. impermanence, etc.) 
*vikuppati—to be damaged: XXIII.35 
vikubbana—(1) versatility (in development 
of divine abidings), (2) transformation (by 
supernormal power) 

vikkhambhana—suppression (of deíile- 
ments by serenity) 
vikkhepa—distraction 
*vikkhepa —ũỉso spreading out: IV89; ges- 
ture: XI.100 

vicãra—sustained thought 
vicikicchã—uncertainty 
*vijambhati—to stretch, yawn: IX.61 
vijjamãna—existing, actual 
vijjã—(1) clear-vision (the 3 or the 8), (2) 
Science, knowledge 
vinnatti—intimation 
vihhãta—cognized 
vinnãna—consciousness, cognition 
vinnãnatthiti—station of consciousness 
(the 7) 

vitakka—applied thought 
*vitthambhana —also distension: XI.37,84 
*vinana—ioining together: VIII.247 
vinaya—(1) Vinaya Pitaka or Book of 
Discipline, (2) discipline, removal, lead- 
ing away 

*viniddhunana—shaking off: XVI.82 
vinipãta—perdition 

vinibbhoga—resolution (into elements) 
*vippatipatti—wrong theory: XVI.85 
viparinãma—change 
viparinãma-dukkha—suííering due to 
change 

vipariyesa—perverseness (the 4) 
vipallãsa—perversion (the 3) 
vipassanã—insight (the Vision of what is 
íormed as impermanent, painíul, not- 
self) 

vipassanã-yãnika—one whose vehicle is 
insight 

vipãka—(kamma-) result 
*vipphandana —also excitement, wrong 
excitement: VI.42; VIII.190 


*vipphara —also intervention: IV89; XII.27; 
XIV132 

vibhava—(1) non-being, non-becoming, 
(2) success 

vimokkha—liberation (the 3 and the 8) 
vimutti—deliverance 
*viyojeti—to separate: VIII.95 
virati—abstinence (the 3) 
viramana—abstaining 
*viraha—(subst.) absence: IV148 
virãga—íading away (of greed) 
viriya—energy 

vivatta—(1) cessation of the round (of 
kamma, etc.), the dependent origina- 
tion as cessation, (2) turning away, (3) 
expansion (of world aíter contraction) 
viveka—seclusion 
*visankharoti—to analyze: XX.68 
visama-hetu—íictitious cause 
visaya—(1) abode, (2) objective íield (of 
consciousness) 

Visavitã—majesty: XII.49 (Patis I 174; II 
205; Dhs-a 109) 

Visahati—to suffer: 11.38 
*visãdana—dejection: XVI.59 
*visesa—distinction 
vihãra—(1) dwelling place, abode, (2) 
monastery, (3) mode of abiding 
*vihatamãna—being carded: XXI.66 
vihimsã—cruelty 

*vĩtiharana —also shiíting sideways: XI.115 
vĩthi— (1) Street, (2) cognitive series (of 
consciousness) 

vĩthi-citta—a consciousness of the cog- 
nitive series 
vĩmamsã—enquiry 
vutthãna—emergence 
vutthãnagãmini-vipassanã—insightlead- 
ing to emergence (of the path) 
veda—(1) wisdom, (2) joy, inspiration, (3) 
the Vedas 

vedanã—íeeling (i.e. of pleasure, pain, or 
neither) 

vedaka—experiencer, one who íeels 
vedayita—íeeling what is felt 
veramani—abstention 
vokãra—constituent 
votthapana—determining (conscious- 
ness) 
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vodãna—cleansing (term for conscious- 
ness preceding absorption or path) 
vohãra—conventional usage, common 
speech 

*vyatti—particular distinction: VIII.72 
(M-a I 6) 

*vyappita— ũlso gone away: IV146 (Vibh 
258) 

vyãpãda—ill will 

*vyãpãra —also interest, interestedness: 

XVII.309; XVIII.31 
samyoga—bondage 
samyojana—íetter (the 10) 
samvatta—contraction (of world) 
*samvannita —aỉso in detail: XIII.14 
samvara—restraint 
samvega—sense of urgency 
*samvedanika—which teels: XIV213 
samsãra—round of rebirths 
sakadãgãmin—once-returner (term for 
2nd stage of realization) 

*sakalika —also scale (of fish): VIII.91 
sakkarã—sugar (spelled sakkharã in 
PED) 

sakkãya—individuality 
sakkãya-ditthi—íalse view of individual- 
ity (the 20 kinds) 
sagga—heaven 
sankanti—transmigration 
sankappa—thinking 
sahkamana—transmigrating 
*sankara—coníounding, contusing: 

XIV58; epil. verses (see CPD asankara) 
sankilesa—deíilement, corruption 
*sanku-patha —also a path set on piles: 
IX.36 

sankhata—tormed 
sankhãra—íormation, tormed thing 
sankhãra-dukkha—suttering due to 
íormations 

sankhãra-pariccheda—delimiting of 
íormations 

sankhãrupekkhã—equanimity about 
íormations 

sangati—coincidence, chance 
*sangaha —also holding together: XI.93 
*sangahĩta —also held together: XI.90 
sangha—the Order, the Community 
sanghattana—knocking together, 
impingement 


sacca—truth 

saccãnulomika-nãna—knowledge in con- 
íormity with truth 

*sacchika—based on realization: VII.55 
(Patis 1174) 

sacchikiriyã—realization 
■''sanna—restrained: 1.158 
sannã—(1) perception, (2) sign, signal, 
label 

sannãvedayitanirodha—cessation of per- 
ception and teeling 
santhãna—(1) shape 
*santhãna —also (2) settling down, station- 
ariness: III.22; VIII.69, (3) co-presence: 
XVII.76 

sati—mindtulness 
satta—a being, a living being 
*satta—Bright Principle, Sattva: IX.53 
satta-sannã—(1) perception of a living 
being, (2) the seven perceptions (tirst 
of the 18 Principal insights) 

’ l 'sattãvãsa—abode of beings (the 9) 
sadda—(1) sound, (2) word, (3) grammar 
sadda-lakkhana—etymology 
saddhã—taith 

saddhã-vimutta—one liberated by íaith 
saddhãnusãrin—taith devotee 
*saddheyya—inspiring taith: VII.72 
sa-nidassana—visible 
santati—continuity 
santati-sĩsa—organic continuity 
santãna—continuity 
santi-pada—State of peace (term for 
Nibbãna) 

santĩrana—investigation (consciousness) 
*sandhãrana —aỉso upholding: XIV44 
^sannikkhepana —also putting down: 
XX.62 

*sannittheyya—fit to be convinced about: 
XIV151 

sannipãta—concurrence 
^sannir^ịhana —also íixing down: IV91; 
XII.51; XX.62 

*sannissaya—waiting on, dependence: 
XIV29 

^sappati—to be emitted (pass. of sapati, 
to swear): XV3 

"■sabbhãva—(presence): 1.141; 11.21; 

XIV98; XVI.73 
sabhãva—individual essence 
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*sabhãva—with sex: XVII.150 
*sabhãva—Nature, Svabhãva: XVI.85 
samatha—serenity (term for jhãna) 
samatha-yãnika—one whose vehicle is 
serenity 

samaya—period, event, occasion, etc. 
*samabbhãhata —also stretched flat: IV129 
*samabbhãhata —also impelled: XI.92 
samavãya—inherence 
*samaveta—inherent: XVI.91 
samãdhi—concentration 
samãpatti—attainment (the 9) 

*samãhata —also brought in: IV190 
samuccheda—cutting off (of deíilements 
by the path) 

samutthãna—origination (4 kinds), 
moulding 

*samutthãpaya—rousable: IV51 
samudaya—origin 
samudĩrana—moving 
sampajanna—full awareness 
sampaticchana—receiving (conscious- 
ness) 

*sampatipãdana—keeping on the track: 
VI.59 

*sampatta-visaya—having a contiguous 
objective íield (i.e. smell, taste and 
touch) 

*sampasãdayati—to make coníident: 
IV142 

*sampindana —also conjunction (gram.): 
IV154 

samphappalãpa—gossip, idle chatter 
sambojjhanga—enlightenment íactor 
(the 7) 

*sambhãveti —also to judge: IX.109 
*sambhoga —also exploiting: XIV128; 
XVII.51 

sammatta—rightness (the 10) 
sammappadhãna—right endeavour (the 4) 
sammã—right 

sammã-sambuddha—íully enlightened 
one 

sammuti—convention, conventional 
sammuti-sacca—conventional truth (e.g. 
kasina concept) 

*sammussana—íorgetting: XVI.82 

sammosa—íorgetíulness 

sammoha—delusion 

*sarũpena —also in its own form: XVI.70 


salakkhana—speciíic characteristic (e.g. 

hardness of earth) 
sallakkhana—observation 
sallekha—eííacement 
saỊãyatana—sixíold base (for contact) 
savana—hearing 
savana—flowing 
*savana—exudation: XVII.56 
sa-sankhãra—prompted 
sa-sambhãra-kathã—"accessory locu- 
tion" (log.) 
sassata—eternal 
sassata-ditthi—eternity view 
*sahatthãna—co-presence: XIII. 116 
sãịheyya—íraud 
*sãdhika—accomplishing: IV105 
sãdhãrana—common to, shared with 
sãmanna-phala—íruit of asceticism 
sãmanna-lakkhana—general characteris- 
tic (of what is íormed, i.e. the 3 
beginning with impermanence) 
sãra—core 

sãvaka—disciple, hearer 
sãsana—dispensation 
sikkhã—training 
sikkhãpada—training precept 
*singa— -also íoppery: III.95 (Vibh 351) 
*sittha—prepared: XVI.4 
*sippikã—^bag (?): XI.68 
^silesa—cement: XI.51 
*sĩta (?)—measure of area: XII.41 
*sĩmã—chapter house: IX.66 
sĩla—(1) virtue, (2) habit, (3) rite 
sĩlabbata—rules and vows (Nãnamoli's 
original translation was "rites and ritu- 
als," but was changed in accordance 
with his later translation of this term. ) 
'''sĩlaka—good-tempered: III.84 
"■sĩlana—composing: 1.19 
sukkha-vipassaka—bare- (or dry-) in- 
sight worker (one who attains the path 
without previously having attained jhã- 
na) 

sukha—pleasure, pleasant, bliss, blissíul, 
bodily pleasure 
*sukha—tepid: X.52 
*sukhana—act of pleasing: IV100 
sugata—Sublime One (the Buddha) 
sunna, sunnata—void 
sunnatã—voidness 
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Pali-English Glossary 


suta—heard 

*suttaka—intestinal worm: VIII. 121 
subha—beautiíul, beauty 
*surabhi—períume: III.100; VI.90; X.60 
*sũcayati—to betray, reveal: XV3 
*sũdana—cleansing: XI. 125 
sekha—trainer (term for one possess- 
ing one of the four paths or tirst three 
íruitions, so with training still to do) 
soka—sorrow 


sotãpanna—stream enterer (lst stage of 
realization) 

somanassa—joy, mental pleasure 
hadaya—heart 

hadaya-vatthu—heart-basis (physical 
basis of mind) 
hiri—conscience 

hĩna—(1) abandoned, (2) interior 
hetu—root-cause, cause 
*hetu —also middle term (in syllogism; 
log.): XVII.67 
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Table I: The Materiality Aggregate 1 2 


Four Primary Elements or Great Entities (mahã-bhũta) 

* Earth ( paịhavĩ —solidity, hardness). ì Together = 1 

* Fire ( teịo —heat, maturing). > tangible- í sensed ( mnta ) 

* Air (vãyo —distension and motion). Ị datum Ị 

** VVater ( ãpo —liquidity, cohesion).cognized (viũnãta) 


Twenty-four Kinds of Derived MATERiALưY (upãdã-rũpa) 


Eye-sensitivity of matter 
Eấr- 

Nose- " 

Tongue-" 

Body- " 

Visible-datum. 

Sound . 

Odour. 

Flavour. 


Sensed (muta) 


Seen ( diịịha ) through eye 
Heard (s uta) through ear 


Sensed ( muta ) through nose, tongue, & body 


(*)•••■. 

10 Feminity. 

11 Masculinity. 

12 Life .. 

13 Heart-basis. 

14 Bodily intimation 

15 Verbal intimation 

16 Space element.. . 


(**). ... 

17 Lightness of matter. 

18 Malleability of matter. 

19 VVieldiness of matter. 

20 Growth of matter. 

21 Continuity of matter. 

22 Ageing of matter. 

23 Impermanence of matter. . . . 

24 Physical food. 


cognized (vinnatà) through mind 


1. (Ch. XIV, §34f., showing the divisions of materiality and certain of its classiíications) 

2. Note: Listed in this way the total is 28. But in other lists (e.g. at M-a II 261) the three primaries, earth, 
fire, and air, are included together at (*) as the tangible-datum, while water is included separately at (**). 
The total is then 26 (see e.g. also Dhs 653, etc.). This is consequent upon the deíinition of three elements 
as apprehendable through sensing by touch (body-sensitivity) and the water (cohesion) element as appre- 
hendable only by cognizing with the mind. 

All except the four primary elements are 'derived’ (upãdã). Nos. 1-5 and 10-12 always, and the others 
with the four primaries when kamma born, are ‘clung-to’ ( upãdinnà) (see Dhs. 596, 653). 
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Table II: The Formations Aggregate 1 


The fifty kinds of íormations associated with consciousness (adapted from Nyanatiloka 
Mahãthera's Buddhist Dictionary) 


General 

Five Primary: invariably present in any con- 
sciousness. 

(i) Contact 

(ii) Volition 
(vii) Life 

(viii) Concentration 2 
(xxx) Attention 

Six Secondary: sometimes present in any con- 
sciousness. 

(iii) Applied-thought 

(iv) Sustained-thought 
(xxix) Resolution 

(vi) Energy 

(v) Happiness 
(xxviii) Zeal 

Beautieul 3 

Nineteen Primary: invariably present in any 
beautiíul consciousness 

(ix) Faith 

(x) Mindíulness 

(xi) Conscience 

(xii) Shame 
(xiii) Non-greed 
(xiv) Non-hate 

(xxxi) Speciíic-neutrality 
(xvi) Tranquillity of mental body 
(xvii) Tranquillity of consciousness 
(xviii) Lightness of mental body 

(xix) Lightness of consciousness 

(xx) Malleability of mental body 

(xxi) Malleability of consciousness 
(xxii) Wieldiness of mental body 
(xxiii) Wieldiness of consciousness 
(xxiv) Proíiciency of mental body 
(xxv) Proíiciency of consciousness 


(xxvi) Rectitude of mental body 
(xxvii) Rectitude of consciousness. 

Six Secondary: sometimes present in beautiíul 
consciousness. 

(xxxiv) Abstinence from bodily misconduct 
(xxxv) Abstinence from verbal misconduct 
(xxxvi) Abst. fr. wrong livelihood 
(xxxii) Compassion 
(xxxiii) Gladness 
(xv) Non-delusion 
Unprofitable 

Four Primary: invariably present in any 
unproíitable consciousness. 

(xl) Delusion 

(xxxvii) Consciencelessness 
(xxxviii) Shamelessness 
(xlii) Agitation 

Ten Secondary: sometimes present in unproí- 
itable conscioũsness 
(xiv) Hate 
(xlvi) Envy 
(xlvii) Avarice 
(xlviii) VVorry 
(xxxix) Greed 

(xli) VVrong view 
(xliv) Conceit (pride) 

*(xliii) Stiííness 
*(xliii) Torpor 

(1) Uncertainty 


1. (Ch. XIV, §131ff.) 

2. The Roman numbering from (i) to (1) corresponds to that given in Ch. XIV. The total is 50. However 
(viii) concentration and (xlix) steadiness-of-consciousness are simply diííerent grades of the same thing, 
consequently (xlix) steadiness-of-consciousness is not included in the list above. On the other hand (xliii) 
stiffness-and-torpor are treated as two separate íormations and are thereíore included above separately. 
Thus the total remains 50. The ‘52 concomitants of consciousness’ (cetasika) sometimes mentioned are 
the 50 above plus íeeling and perception. 

3. Beautiíul ( sobhana ) consciousness includes all proíitable consciousness, resultant consciousness with 
root-cause, and íunctional consciousness with root-cause. (Table III (1)-(21), (42)—(49), (57)—(69), (73)— 
(89).) 
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The Four 


Table III: Consciousness Aggregate 1 



I. Proíitable 

II. Unproíitable 

A. Sensual Desire Sphere 

(1) Accompanied by joy, associated 
with knowledge, unprompted. 

(2) Do., do., prompted. 

(3) Do., dissociated fm. kn., 

(4) Do., do., prompted. 

(5) Acc. by equanimity, ass. w. kn., 
unprompted. 

(6) Do., do., prompted. 

(7) Do., dissoc. fm. kn., 
unprompted. 

(8) Do., do., prompted. 

(IMP. Attainment) 

(a) ROOTED IN GREED 

(22) Acc. by. ịoy, ass. w. views, unprompted 

(23) Do., dó., prompted 

(24) Do., dissoc. fm. views, unprompted. 

(25) Do., do., prompted. 

(26) Acc. by equanimity ass. w. views 

(27) Do., do., prompted 

(28) Do., dissoc. fm. views, unprompted. 

(29) Do. do., prompted. 

(b) ROOTED IN HATE 

(30) Acc. by grieí, ass. w. resentment, 
unprompted. 

(31) Do., do., prompted. 

(c) ROOTED IN DELUSION 

(32) Ace. by equan., ass. w. unc:- . 

(33) Do., do., ass. w. agitation. (IMP.) 

B. Fine 
Material 
Sphere 

(9) lst jhãna. 

(10) 2nd 

(11) 3rd 
(11) 4th 
(11) 5th 

(imp. Attainment) 


c Mater- 
ial Sphere 

(14) Boundless space. 

(15) Boundless consciousness. 

(16) Nothingness. 

(17) Neither-perception-nor-non- 
perception. 

(imp. Attainment) 


D. Supra- 
Mundane 

(18) Path moment — Stream entry 

(19) " Once-return. 

(20) " Non-return. 

(21) " Arahantship (IMP. 

Attainment) 



Total 21 kinds 

Total 12 kinds 


1. (Ch. xrv.81ff. —see Guide to the Abhidhamma Pitaka by Nyanatiloka Mahathera.) 

(a) Rebirth-linking (= R.): (41)-(49), (56)-(65), 19 kinds. 

(b) Life-continuum (= L.): same nineteen kinds. 

(c) Adverting (= A.): (70)-(71), 2 kinds. 

(d) -(h) Seeing, etc.: 5 proíĩtable-, & unproíĩtable-result, ten kinds. 

(i) Receiving (= REC.): (39) and (55). two kinds. 

(j) Investigating (= INV.): (40, (41) and (56), three kinds. 

(k) Determining (= DET.): (71), one kind. 

(l) Impulsion (=IMP.): (1) — (33), (66)-(69) and (72)-(89), fifty-five kinds. 

(m) Registration (=REG.): (40)-(49) and (56), eleven kinds. 

(n) Death (=D.): the same nineteen kinds as (a) and (b). 
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Table III: Consciousness Aggregate (Cont.) 


III. Indeterminate 

1. Resuitant 

2. Functional 

(a) PROFITABLE RESULT 

1. Without Root-Cause 

(34) - (38) Eye-, ear-, nose-, tongue-, body- 
consciousness, pleasant. (SEEING, etc.) 

(39) Mind-element. (REC.) 

(40) Mind-consciousness-element acc. by joy. 
(INV. REG.) 

(41) Mind-consciousness-element acc. by 

equan. (inv. REG. R L. D.) 

2. Vỉith Root-Cause. 

(42) - (49) =(1) - (8) (REG. r l. d.) 

(b) UNPROFITABLE RESULT 

VVithout Root-Cause Only 

(50) - (54) Eye-, ear-, nose-, tongue-, body- 
consciousness, painíul. (SEEING, etc.) 

(55) Mind-element. (REC.) 

(56) Mind-consciousness-element. 

(INV. REG. R L. D.) 

1. VVithout Root-Cause 

(70) Mind-element (5-DOOR A.) 

(71) Mind-consciousness-element acc. by 
equan. (5-DOOR DET. MIND-DOOR A.) 

(72) Mind-consciousness-element acc. by joy. 
(IMP.) 

2. With Root-Cause 

(73) - (80) = (1) - (8) (IMP.) 

(57) 

(58) 

(59) = (9) - (13) 

(60) 

(61) 

(R L. D. Existence) 

(81) 

(82) 

(83) = (9)-(13) 

(84) 

(85) 

(IMP.) 

(62) 

(63) 

(64) =(14)-(17) 

(65) 

(R L. D. Existence) 

(86) 

(87) 

(88) = (14)-(17) 

(89) 

(IMP.) 

(66) Fruition moment — Stream entry 

(67) " Once-return. 

(68) " Non-return. 

(69) " Arahantship. (IMP.) 


Total 36 kinds 

Total 20 kinds 


Consciousness-element: (34)—(38) and (50)-(54), ten kinds. 
Mind-element: (39), (55), (70), three kinds. 
Mind-consciousness-element: all the rest, seventy-six kinds. 
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Table IV: The Combination of the Formations Aggregate and 

CONSCIOUSNESS AGGREGATE 1 


Proíitable 

(l)-(2) .. . . 


(3)-(4) 

5-6 

7-(8) 
?)... 
10 ) .. 
( 11 ).. 


( 12 ) 


(13)—(17).. . 


(18)—(21) .. . 
Unproíitable 
(22 . 

(23) ........ 

(24) . 

(25) 

(26) . 

(27) 

(28) . 

(29) . 

(30) . 

(31) . 

(32) 

(33) . 


5 primary plus 6 secondary GENERAL, plus 19 primary plus 6 secondary BEAUTI- 
FUL =tốtal 36 

5 prim. + 6 sec. GEN., + 19 prim. + 5 sec. (without non-delusion) BTFL. = 35 
5 p. + 5 s. (without happiness) GEN., + 19 p. + 6 s. BTFL. = 35 

5 p. + 5 s. (without háppiness) GEN., + 19 p. + 5 s. (wt. non-delusion ) BT'FL. = 34 

5 p. + 6 s. GEN., + 19 p. + 3 s. (wt. 3 àbstinences) BTFL. = 33 

5 p. + 5 s. (wt. applieẳ-thơught) GEN., + 19 p. + 3 s. (wt. 3 abstinences) BTFL. = 32 

5 p. + 4 s. (wt. ápplied-thoùght & sustnined-thought) GEN., + 19 p. + 3 s. (wt. 3 absti- 

nences) BTFL. - 31 

5 p. + 3 s. (wt. npplied-thought, sustained-thought & lmppiness) GEN., + 19 p. + 3 s. 
(wt. 3 abstinences) BTFL. - 30 

5 p. + 3 s. (wt. appl.-th., s ust.-th., & hap.) GEN., + 19 p. + 1 s. (wt. 3 abst., compassion 
& gladnèss) BTFL. = 28 

Any —(9) — (13) 3 abstinences present; compassion, gladness absent. 

5 p. + 6 s. GEN., + 4 p. + 2 s. (greed & ivrong-vieiv) UNPROF. = 17 
5 p. + 6 s. GEN., + 4 p. + 4 s. (greed, zvrong-view & sometimes stiffness & torpor) 
UNPROF. = 19 

5 p. + 6 s. GEN., + 4 p. + 2 s. (greed & sometimes conceit) UNPROR = 17 
5 p. + 6 s. GEN.,+ 4 p. + 4 s. (greed ờ sometimes stiffness ờ torpor & conceit) UNPROF. 
= 19 

5 p. + 5 s. (wt. happiness) GEN., + 4 p. + 2 s. ịgreed & wrong-view) UNPROF. = 16 
5 p. + 5 s. (wt. háppiness) GEN., + 4 p. + 4 s. (greed & ivrorìg-vieiv & sometimes stiff- 
ness & tòrpor) UNPROF. = 18 

5 p. + 5 s. (wt. happiness) GEN., + 4 p. + 2 s. (greed & sometimes conceit) UN- 
PROE=Ì6 

5 p. + 5 s. (wt. happiness) GEN., + 4 p. + 4 s. (greed & stiffness & torpor ờ conceit) 
UNPROF. = 18 

5 p. + 5 s. (wt. happiness, GEN., + 4 p. + 4 s. (hate & envy & avarice & ivorry) UNPROF. 
= 18 

5 As (30) + 2 s. (sometimes stiffizess & torpor) UNPROF. = 20 
5 p. + 3 s. (wt. happiness, resolútiơn & zeal-concentmtion ĩưenk) GEN., + 4 p. + 1 s. 
ịuncertainty) UNPROF. = 13 

As (32) but + 1 s. GEN. (resolution-concentration strong) & without s. (uncertainty) 
UNPROF. = 13 


Indeterminate 


(a) Resultant 

(34)-(38).... 5 primary GENERAL (concentration weak) = 5 

50-54 

(39) —(41) .... 5 p. + 3 s. (appl.-th., sus.-th. & resolution) GEN. = 8 

55-(56) " 

(40) . 5 p. + 4 s. ( appl.-thsus.-th., res. & hap.) GEN. = 9 

(42)-(49).... As (l)-(8) wt. 3 abst. ờ wt. compassion ờ gladness 
(57)-(69) .... As (9)—(21) 

(b) Functional 

(70) .. As (39) = 8 

(71) . 5 p. + 4 s. (as in (40) + energy) GEN. = 10 

(72) . 5 p. + 4 s. (as in (41) + energý) GEN. = 9 

(73) -(80).... As (1)—(8) wt. 3 abst. 

(81)—(89).... As (9)—(17) 


1. See Ch. XIV. (Adapted from Nyanatiloka Mahathera's Buddhist Dictionary.) 
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Table V: The Cognitive Series in the Occurrence of Consciousness ( ctíta - vithi ) AS Presented in the Visuddhimagga and 

COMMENTARIES 


No. in 
Cog. 
Series 

Mind 
conscious- 
ness el. 

Mind-el. 

Conscious- 
ness el. 

Accompanied by 

No. of con- 
sciousness in 
Table III 

Five-Door Series 

Mind-Door Series 

1 

2 

Resultant 

Resultant 




One of the 19 
kinds 

Life-continuum 

L.-c. disturbed: occurs 2nd 
time diííerently 

Life-continuum 

L.-c. disturbed: occurs 
2nd time diííerently 

3 


Functional 


Equanimity 

(70) 

5-door adverting 


4 



Resultant 

Joy (pleasure) or grief (pain) 1 

(34)—(38) 

(50)—(54) 

Seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, touching 


5 


Resultant 


Equanimity 

(39)—(55) 

Receiving 


6 

Resultant 



Joy or equanimity or grief 

(40)—(41) 

(56) 

Investigation 


7 

Functional 



Equanimity 

(71) 

Determining 

Mind-door adverting 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1. Kamma 

2. Result or 
Funct. only 

3. Funct. 
Arahants 



1. Joy or equanimity or grief 

2. Joy or equanimity 

3. Joy or equanimity 

One of the 
fifty-five 
kinds 

Impulsion 2 

Impulsion 2 

15 

16 

Resultant 



Joy or equanimity 

(40)—(49) 

(56) 

Registration 
(sense sphere only) 

Registration 
(sense sphere only) 

17 

Resultant 




As above 

Life-continuum 

Life-continuum 


1. Mental joy in (34)-(37) and bodily pleasure in (38); mental grieí in (50)-(53) and bodily pain in (54). 

2. The lst impulsion (as kamma) gives result (kamma-result) in this same life. The 7th gives result in the immediately next lite, including rebirth-linking 
consciousness. The 2nd-6th give result in lives subsequent to that. Each in the series possesses arising, presence & dissolution. One material moment = 16 
conscious moments in duration, its presence being that much longer. 




TABLE VI: DEPENDENT ORIGINATION ( paticca-samuppãda ) 1 

Showing conditionality as extending over three lives (from Nyanatiloka 
Mahãthera's Buddhist Dictionarỵ). 

For other applications (e.g., as aplicable to a single conscious moment) see 
Ch. XVII note 48. 


Past 

1. Ignorance 

2. Formations 

Kamma-process becoming: 
five causes, 1, 1, 8,9,10. 

Present 

3. Consciousness 

4. Mentality-materiality 

5. Sixfold-base 

6. Contact 

7. Feeling 

Rebirth-process becoming: 
five results, 3-7. 

8. Craving 

9. Clinging 

10. Becoming 

Kamma-process becoming: 
five causes, 1, 1, 8,9,10. 

Future 

11. Birth (as rebirth) 

12. Ageing-and-death 

Rebirth-process becoming: 
five results, 3-7. 


1. Ch. XVII.296ff. 
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